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organize a Congregational Church he was one of 
the first to give support to the enterprise, and as 
one of the committee chosen to prepare its articles 
of faith anil mode of government, he did much to- 
ward shaping and guiding the measures which 
have given the organization such prominence in 
the city. 

He was a conscientious member of his pro- 
fession, a clear and careful author, a loving and be- 
loved instructor, the eminently true and social 
friend and the good citizen, bearing with fidelity 
no small share of the public burdens. 

His works will be perused by eager students 
when most of his contemporaries are foi^otten. 
His influence as a professor and teacher, although 
wide and extended^ will become wider as the years 



go by. While we speak of him as a lawver, teach- 
er and author, we will not forget his higher virtues 
as a man. So far as is the lot of mortals, his was 
a spotless character. Although competent to fill 
the highest places, he sought the humblest stations. 
With learning to which we all who knew him bowed 
with respect, he walked humbly before God and 
man. Beyond the members of his family circle 
and intimate friends, he will be remembered by 
the Bar, among whom his daily life was passed, by 
clients who depended upon his counsel, by his 
pupils who treasured his lectures and. advice, by 
good citizens who were charmed by the graces of 
his private life, and by the wide circle of the public, 
who will long remember his instruction and treasure 
his counsel. 
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WHEN Henry Hudson came up the Grande 
River in the first decade of the seven teeth cen- 
tury, and on a lovely September afternoon, when the 
hills were clothed in autumn red, dropped anchor 
off the point where Albany now stands, there is no 
doubt that he would have found on inquiry that 
the dusky aborigines interestedly watching his move- 
ments from the shore were not unfamiliar wi^ the 
medicine man. In one fashion or another medi- 
cine has been practiced in all ages. It is not the 
purpose of this narrative to trace the medical 
affairs of this locality back among the Mohawks 
and Mohegans; to commence the history of them, 
even during the century which followed the build- 
ing of Fort Orange, a limited array of facts are 
found. In the voluminous records of our early his- 
tory scant reference is made to the medical events 
which formed a part of it To construct in any 
detail a sketch of them would require a fund of as 
yet unpublished traditions of an unbroken line of 
Dutchmen, all to the manor born, or a draft on 
the imagination unworthy of the truthful chronicler. 
It is not remarkable that this should be so, 
(or in a community intently occupied in obtaining 
the necessaries of life, subduing forests, planting 
settlements, and meeting the dangers that sur* 
rounded it from unfriendly natives, contentious 
governments, and a rigorous climate, there was little 
time to think of more domestic matters, and few, es- 
pecially among these Dutch Colonies, where com- 
mercial tastes ruled, and learning was backward, to 
make note of them. The healthy, laborious people 



who came to these shores required few phyiicianSy 
and they and their sunoundings presented few 
attractions to Old Worid practitioners. Still 
they were not unmindful of their need of the 
medical man, and there were those among them 
who in some sort practiced the art or the domestic 
traditions of medicine. 

During the early years of all the American 
Colonies there were many who were looked to for 
advice in sickness who possessed but the simplest 
knowledge of medicine. The literature of the 
profession was not so voluminous but that any 
educated man might make himself bmiliar with 
the theories and practices of the times. School- 
masters, clergymen and government odidals were 
frequently somewhat versed in medicine; the 
clergy especially gave attention to the subject, as 
missionaries of the present day often do, by study 
prior to leaving the Old Worid This was 
more firequently the case in the New England 
Colonies^ but was also true here. Among the 
Dutch dominies, Rev. Dr. Megapolensis is said to 
have made some pretense to a knowledge of medi- 
cine. He might better have stuck to preaching, how- 
ever, if his practice was of a piece with the advice he 
gives, in writing on the medical usages among the 
Mohawk Indians, and which the good vrouws to 
whom it was addressed very sensibly repudiated. 
Another of the medico-clerics was Dominie Man* 
cius, who educated his son in medicine so that he 
was for a lifetime one of the prominent physicians 
of Albany. It is worth mentioning in this connec- 
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lion that, nearly two hundred years later, George 
Ufrfbld, a young physician here, studied theology, 
and eventually became Bbhop of Indiana. The 
Indians had learned the medical value of some 
indigenous heibs, and the Indian medicine man 
may be mentioned as one of the accessories of 
early colonial practice. He sometimes won a wide 
reputation. The stoiy of the High Rock Spring, 
first disclosed to white men by the wonderful re- 
sult upon Sir William Johnson, who was carried to 
it by the Indians, is familiar to alL Their theories, 
so far as they had any, were essentially supernat- 
ural, as is at the present time commonly the case 
among barbarous and ignorant people 

The Dutch West India Company are said to 
have been exceptional in thdr care for the health 
of their sailors, all their vessels bdng provided 
with a suigeon, or some one having a familiarity 
with medicine. They extended the same con- 
sideration to their colonies. Reference to it re- 
peatedly recurs in their regulations^ one of which 
is as follows: '*The patroonsand colonists shall, 
in particular and in the speediest manner, endeavor 
to find ways and means whereby they may support 
a minister and a schoolmaster, that the semce of 
God and the zeal for religion may not grow cold 
and be neglected among them, and that they do 
for the first procure a comforter of ike sicL" This 
functionary, variously termed in the original kranck- 
heooecker or meekeniroosier^ is the first recognized 
person charged with the care of the sicK in the 
Dutch Colonies. He was probably of an infe- 
rior order of cleigy, for he is mentioned as conducting 
the religious service on Sundays. But he is also 
often found serving in other capacities and holding 
civil office, in which, however, be was not peculiar, 
for the duties of the preacher, doctor, soldier and 
government official were frequently performed by 
one individual in primitive timesL 

The first comforter of the sick at Fort Orange was 
Sebastian Jansen Crol. His earliest appearance in 
the history of the New Netherlands, in which he 
played a considerable part, was in this capacity at 
Fort Amslerdanu He came to this colony in 1 626, 
two years after it was established, having been ap- 
pealed Vice-Director and Company's Commissary 
to Fort Orange. It is a matter of justifiable infer- 
ence that he continued his medico-clerical duties 
here, in addition to chose of the office to which he 
was appointed. He appears to have be^ a judi- 
dous man, and served the colony well in his vari- 
ous capacities for twenty years. 

He was succeeded in official position, in 1646, 
by Harmanus Myndertse van dcr Bogart It is 



only in this official capacity that Van der Ilogart is 
spoken of, but there appears no doubt tiiat he is 
identical with the ship surgeon of the same name 
who came to New Amsterdam in 1630 in the Een* 
draght. His term of service here was short, for he 
is said to have been burned to death in 1648 in an 
Indian wigwam on the Mohawk River. 

To another than Suigeon Van der Bogart, how- 
ever, belongs the honor of having been the first reg- 
ular physician who came to this locality. In 1642 
the number of the colonists had become sufficiently 
large for the Patroon to comply with the West India 
Company's requirements to provide them with the 
senices of a clerg}'man. He accordingly fitted out 
a ship, which airived here in August of that year, 
bringing Rev. Dr. Megapolensis^ and in his most 
worthy company Surgeon Abraham Staats. Whether 
he was employed, as was the minister, to ser\'e the 
colony in his professional capacity, is not recorded. 
Nor are we told what were his professional attain- 
ments. . His clientele at first was not large, for Albany 
consisted at this time of a hamlet of twenty-five or 
thirty houses, built along the river as each found it 
convenient, in proximity to the wretched little log 
fort, the population being about one hundred. A 
burial ground had been found necessary, howe\'er, 
and was laid out on our present Church street 
Wliatevcr his skill may have been, oversight of which 
by the diarist of the day is not to be wondered at. 
Dr. Staats was an enterprising citizen and filled his 
abundant professional leisure with other work. He 
was the first presiding officer of the village council 
of Rcnssclaerwyck, and once assisted in making an 
important treaty with the Indians. On week da)'s 
he was a captain, and on Sunday an elder. We are 
left to our unassisted inferences as to the perquisites 
of our primitive doctor, although the dominie's 
salary is matter of history. In 1642 his house, at 
Clavarack, was burned by the savages, who seem to 
have had a penchant for cremating doctors, and his 
wife, with others of his family, perished. He became 
the owner of Fort Orange, it is said, and the ground 
on which it stood has ever since remained in the 
possession of his descendants. A son studied medi- 
cine in Holland and rose to eminence in New 
Yoik. . 

Johannes de la Montagne^ a Huguenot gende- 
man, played a political part only in the history of 
Fort Orange. He came to New York in 1637, and 
was Vice-Diroctor of Fort Orange from 1656 to 
1664 ; he also held various other offices of trust in 
the colony. He is said to have been a skillful phy* 
sician, but was not expert enough to distinguish be- 
tween gold and pyrites in some war-|iaint of the 
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natives that was submitted to him for assay, and 
which excited much interest for a time. What is 
supposed to be the first enactment to regulate the 
practice of medicine at New Amsterdam was the 
following: "Ordcredy that ship barbers shall not 
be allowed to dress wounds, nor administer any 
potion on shore, without the consent of the peti- 
tioners [the local chirurgcons], or at least of Dr. 
I^ Montague." 

Surgeon Dc llinse, a Frenchman, was resident 
physician at the Fort in 1666. While he was here 
a body of French soldiers in pursuit of the Indians 
from Quebec found their way to Fort Albany, as it 
then chanced to be called, having been surrendered 
to the Knglish two years before by La Montagne, 
and De Hinsc is on record as having received offi- 
cial thanks for professional ser\'ices to them. Sur- 
geons on duty at die Fort serx-ed, at that time, at the 
pay of 2S. 6d. per diem. 

In 16S9 a Scotch physician, Lockhart by name, 
practiced in Albany, and was surgeon to the Fort. 
Albany was at this time a large stockaded village. 

At a later date, a son of Dr. Mcgapolcnsis was a 
chirurgcon of this colony; but both he and his 
brother Samuel, both graduates of Leyden, spent 
most of their lives in New York. 

It is probable that there were other practitioners 
of medicine during the first hundred years of our 
histor}-; but these are all that appear, after consider- 
able research, until we pass well on into the 
eighteenth century. Tlie names of less than forty 
physicians are known as coming to the entire prov- 
ince of New York in the course of the seventeenth 
century, and of most of these but little more is 
known than their names. I1ie x-arious lineage of 
these here mentioneil, coming as they probably did 
chiefly from Holland, shows how that countr}* was 
then the asylum for people of all nationalities. 

I1ie prominent events of the eighteenth century 
around which to cluster matters of medical interest 
are the French War and the War of the Revolution, 
in both of which Albany was at times an important 
center. The medical science of a country is al- 
wa}'8 advanced by wars; they demand skilled 
medical officers^ and so encourage the progress of 
medicine. Ilesides^ the)' furnish a school for prac- 
tice and observation, 'llie French War esiKcially 
gave an impetus to the profession, then entirely 
dependent on Europe for its education. 'Die na- 
tive had no means of acquiring knowledge at home 
except in a sort of apprenticeship way. 'llie Kng« 
lish army was accomivinied by a highly respect- 
able medical staflT^ who contributed mnch to the 



education of many young Americans through the 
military hospitals which were established. 

Dr. Samuel Stringer, a native of Maryland, and 
educated in Virginia, where a medical school had 
just been started, was the most prominent phya- 
cian in Albany during the eighteenth century, and 
was connected with both of the wars. In 1755 he 
was appointed by Gov. Shirley an officer in the 
medical department of the British army in this 
country. He accompanied Abercrombie, in 1758, 
and was present when Lord Howe fell in advanc- 
ing to the siege of Ticonderoga. He served until 
the war ended, when he settled in Albany, married 
here, and remained here in practice until the out- 
break of the Revolution, when he was appointed 
by Congress Director-General of Hospitals in the 
Northern Department In this capacity he accom- 
panied the troops on the invasion of Canada. He 
was a friend and probably the family physician of 
Gen. Schuyler, the ill-favor which befell whom, 
diere seems reason to believe, he participated in. 
At any rate, he was removed finom his position, an 
act which called forth a very angry remonstrance 
from the General to Congress. This was in 1777, 
and he then returned to Albany, where he spent the 
rest of a long life. It is said that he always ad- 
hered to die style of dress of the olden time— the 
cocked hat, tight breeches, and shoes with huge 
buckles. 

Dr. Nicholas Schuyler was another of the sur- 
geons of this locality who was connected with the 
Federal armv of the Revolution. He was an ardent 
patriot and an intelligent surgeon. After perform- 
ing valuable service during the war he returned to 
Albany; he died in Troy in 1814. 

Dr. J. Cochoran, of Penns)'lvania, served as sur- 
geon in the Revolutionary army and was high in 
positioiL He became Surgeon-General of the 
Middle Department, and in 1781 was made Direc- 
tor-General of the Hospitals of the United States. 
Alter the war was over he settled in Albany. 

At one time the brothers Moses and Elias Wil- 
lard were physicians of Albany. They were na- 
tives of New Engbnd, and, with their lather, had a 
hand in the bloody struggle at Lexington. Elias, 
before the war, had begun to study medicine^ and 
after a brief service as a common soldier he entered 
a military hospital in Boston, which, under Dr. 
John Warren, brodier of the hero of Bunker Hill, 
was made a training school for the much-needed 
medical men. Two yean later he was appointed 
surgeon of a Maine regiment, and served till the 
close of the war. He came to Albany in 1801 and 
practiced here for twenty-five ycan^ His broilier 
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was yoonger and entered the service later ; he re- 
sided here for several yeaiiL 

Eveiy one at all fiuniUar vitfa the medical men of 
Albany a hundred jean ago knows the name of 
Hanloke Woodru£ He was a graduate of Prince- 
ton, and shordy before the commencement of hos- 
tilides between the colonies and the mother coun- 
try had begun the study of medicine, had taken 
up his residence in Albany, but soon was ap- 
pointed suigeon of one of the New York regi- 
ments^ and served until peace was declared. He 
accompanied the northern army to Canada, and 
was with CoL Gansevoort during the siege of 
Fort StanwiZy and attended Gen. Sullivan in 
his expedition against the hostile Indians of West- 
em New York. He setded here to practice after 
the war and spent the best of his life here, highly 
esteemed as a learned physidan. 

Several of these men, it b observed, were con- 
tributions of the army to Albany. 

As an incident of the French War it is said, in 
the "Memoira of an American Lady," that when 
the wounded troops poured into Albany from the 
Ticonderoga battle-field a hospital %i*as established 
in a laige bam belonging to Madame Schuyler, and 
was attended there by a band of ladies. Thacher, 
a considerable historian of medical events of that 
time and a suigeon of the Revolution attached to 
this northern division of the army, says that a hos- 
pital was erected here during the French War. He 
says of it, as he saw it in 1788 : '* It is situated on 
an eminence overlooking the city. It u two stories 
high, having a wing at each end and a piazza in 
front, above and below. It contains forty wards^ 
capable of accommodating 500 patients^ besides 
the rooms appropriated to the use of the surgeons 
and other officenL" After Burgoyne's defeat at 
Saratoga, Albany was for several months filled 
with sick and wounded from the battle-field. 
There were not less than one thousand of these 
victims of war thrown into the city, filling the hos- 
pital, the Dutch Chureh and some private houses. 
Most of them remained till the following J une^ 
when the military hospital was removed to the 
Highbinds of the Hudson. Dr. Thacher says: 
''We have thirty surgeons and mates, and all 
are constandy emplo)'ed. The wounded of the 
British and Hessian troops are accommodated in 
the same hoqNtal with our own and recei\*e equal 
attention. The foreignen are under the care of 
tlieir own surgeonsL I have been present at sev- 
eral of their capital operations and remember that 
the English surgeons peribrm with skill and dex- 
terity, but the Gemans^ with few exception^ do no 



credit to their profession. ** He did not find the 
inhabitants of the city of a social disposition. 
They are chiefly Low Dutch, he says, and not in- 
clined to associate with strangerSi Nevertheless, 
Mars and Venus have in all ages been mutually 
attractive, and " a charming Miss M. H." was cap- 
tivated by one of the surgeons. A surgeon's pay 
in our army was $33.33 a month, and of a mate 
or assistant suigeon $18, that of a colonel being 
I75. At a later date there was a military canton* 
ment and haspital in Greenbush, which was main- 
tained until 182a. 

Medical history is not altogether biographical, 
and some notes may be made of odier events of 
the earlier time before the present century began. 
Henry Hudson said, when he returned with 
the report of his discoveries : "It is as fsur a land 
as can be trodden by the foot of man," and the 
graphic pen of Imng has been taxed to all its re- 
sources in delineating this lovely valley before it had 
been marred by the hand of civilization. It was 
not only £iir, but by all testimony it was salubrious. 
As early as 1 628 one writes in a letter home : '^ The 
climate is healthful, notwithstanding the sudden 
changes from heat to cold. Roots and herbs are 
found, good for eating and for medicinal uses, 
working wonderful cures too long to relate. '^ The 
sudden and extreme variations in temperature ap- 
pear to have been the principal complaint, and 
were certainly very marked to those who had been 
accustomed to the equable climate of Holland and 
England. Gov. Hunter wrote in 1710: "Here 
is the finest air to live upon in the universe." 
Many instances are related of cures of consump- 
tion among those coming to the new country. 
They were mainly due, no doubt, to the less 
sedenUry life of necessity led here, and absence of 
the insanitary influences diat accumulate with the 
passage of yeara of habitation. 

In this province there were fewer serious 
epidemics than in the New England and Virginia 
Colonies, where they early prevailed extensively. 
Fevers of acclimation or of an indigenous source 
were rare. The colonisu did not, however, 
escape some most severe and Eital epidemics 
of imported disease. Of tiiese, small-pox made 
the most grievous n\*ages. In 16 13 it broke 
out and spread with fearful rapidity, among 
Europeans and savages. Twelve of the slender 
population of Beverwyck died in one week and a 
thousand perished among the Iroquois tribes. 
For two months Connecticut maintained a quaran* 
tine against the New NetlierlandSi Another 
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equally severe epidemic broke out some years later. 
Prior to 1730 this outdid all other pestilences with 
its ravages, ceasing at one time, it is said, only for 
lack of material to work upon, every susceptible 
person having had it Inoculation began to be 
practical about 1730, and became quite general, 
the mortality from it being reported as compara- 
tively small. "In 1799," writes Dr. Thacher, 
"the glorious discovery of the vaccine disease, 
which renders the human system insusceptible to 
small-pox, was announced in our newspapers and 
in the Medical Reposiiory^ of New York," and the 
reign of what might well have been called the king 
of terrors came to an end. 

In 1746 a malignant epidemic of what was 
called the Barbadoes distemper, and also various 
other names, reached Albany. It ^'as imported 
from foreign ships, and, beginning in August, ended 
with frost From the description it was cleariy yellow 
fever. It carried off 4 5 victims, mostly robust men. 
S|x>tted fever is mentioned as occurring in 1752. 

An interesting episode in connection with yellow 
fever, and a glimpse of affairs as they existed a 
century ago, is obtained from the following "Notes 
from tlie Newspapers," in Munscll's Annals of 
Albany : 

"September 21, 1793. — ^The citizens were 
alarmed by a letter from Judge Lansing, informing 
them that a vessel had passed New York having 
two persons on board infected with yellow fever, 
which was then raging at Pliiladelphia. Meetings 
of the citizens and of the Common Council were 
held, and measures adopted to prevent the passing 
of any vessel above the Overslaugh without an ex- 
amination, and the ferry-men were directed how to 
proceed on occasions when any suspicion attached 
to travelers presenting themselves to be ferried oven 
The Common Council recommended tlie observ- 
ance of the first day of October as a day of fasting 
and prayer for the .aversion of the dreaded con- 
tagion. 

"September 23. — On Monday evening last ar- 
rived at Greenbush, op|)osite the city, from the 
scat of Government, Hon. Alexander Hamilton, 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, and 
his lady. AsCoL Hamilton and lady were sup- 
ix>5ed to have been afllicted with the yellow fever, 
then prevalent at Philadelphia, the physicians of the 
city, by rcf|ucst, immediately visited them, and on 
their return published the following certificate: 
' Tills is to certify that we have visued Col. Hamil- 
ton and his lady at Greenbush this evening and 
that they are apixircntly in perfect health, and from 
every circumstance we do not conceive there can 



be the least danger of their com'eying the infection 
of the pestilential fever, at present prevalent in 
Philadelphia, to any of their fellow citizens 
' ' '(Signed) Samuel Stiixgkk, 
"«W. MAXcros, 
"•H. WoooRunr, 
"•W. MgClbllan, 

" * CORXEUUS ROOSA.' 

" In consequence of which on Tuesday morning 
an order was granted by the IVIayor that CoL 
Hamilton and lady be allowed to cross the ferry, 
but only after quite a spicy correspondence be-' 
tween the Mayor, physicians and Gen. Schuyler, 
whose daughter was Mrs. Hamilton." 

Aside from these outbreaks, Albany maintained 
its repute for healthfulness throughout theeighteenth 
century. During the winter of 1785, it is said 
that but one burial took place for the space of 
three months, in the Dutch church-yard, and that 
was of a small child accidentally run over by a 
sleigh. This burial place has been recently brought 
to light again by excavations in State street, at the 
corner of Broadway, human bones being found, 
and bricks from the old church edifice. One writes 
of Albany in 1796 : " It enjoys a salubrious air, as 
is evidenced by the longevity of its inhabitants." 

Concerning the now very fertile theme of the 
water supply of the city, a \isitor to Albany, in 
1785, wrote that "the well water in the city it 
very bad, being scarcely drinkable by those not 
accustomed to it, imbibing particles from the stiff 
clay through which it oozes ; indeed, all use the 
river water for cooking, and many families drink it 
But water works are about to be constructed to 
bring good water to the city.'' 

In the year 1800 Albany was already an old 
city. In some respects this was a turning point 
in its history. About this time it began to ha\-e 
additions to its population from New England 
and to become impressed with New England ideas. 
Prcuously it had been entirely Dutch ; its people^ 
its habits, its phi-^ognomy, its architecture were 
all Dutch ; it is said that even its horses and dogi 
were Dutch. It had many usages brought from 
the provincial towns of Holland. A graphic pic* 
ture of it at that time may be found in Random Rec^ 
olleclions of Attany from 1800 io iSoS^ by Gor-. 
ham A. Worth, The placid Dutchman smoked 
his evening pipe on the settee of the stoop in front 
of his gable-ended house, undisturbed by a care 
lor the outside world, iierfectly content with him* 
self and his surroundings, with no welcome for 
I strangers and their innovations. la a i^opulation 
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of 5»ooo there were nol more than five New Eng- 
land families. The city had no pavements and no 
street lampSb It had little or no foreign commerce; 
It needed a new dement to give it an impulse, 
vrithout which the nineteenth century gave promise 
ofleaving it in a Rip Van Winkle dream, or stranded 
where the eighteenth was hardly holding it 
afloat A change^ resdess and iconoclastic, b^;an 
to come over it about this time; the progressive 
spirit of this century began to disturb its quietude, 
and new blood was transfused into it The Eric 
Canal began to be talked about ; it became the 
capital city, and very soon after Fulton ran the 
Qtrmcni up the river. 

The general character of the medical profession 
began to improve. The means of education here- 
tofore had been very limited, and the mass of prac^ 
titicmers throughout die country had been deplor* 
ably ignorant In an address before the Regents, 
Dr. T. Rome)!! Beck stated that, of the 700 
physicians in the State at this time, not more than 
twenty held the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 
Indeed it was not sought for, save in the large 
cities The education of physicians prior to 1750, 
unless obtained in Europe, was restricted to a sort of 
apprenticeship and personal instruction. In 1750 
the first regular medical instruction was attempted, 
a course of lectures on anatomy being given in 
New York by a Dublin graduate, Samuel Glossy. 
During the remainder of the centur>' four medical 
schools were established ; in Philadelphia, New 
York, and at Harvard and Dartmouth Colleges. 
The difficulty of reaching these precluded most 
from attending them. Their influence was» how« 
ever, being felt toward the close of the century. 

Just what might have been considered a medical 
education at this time, even at its best, it would be 
hard to define. There was hardly any facility for 
acquiring a practical knowledge of anatomy by 
dissection, so th^t a student could have no ade- 
quate idea of the vital organs in health or as 
changed by the processes' of disease. When Dr. 
March, twenty }'ears latter, began to give instruction 
here in anatomy, by lectures and dissections, he 
for a long time encountered much opposition in 
his good work. Surgery was rude and simple, 
as viewed from the light of to-day. Diseases could 
not be distinguished by our present knowledge, 
as^ for instance, that of auscultation and iicrcus- 
sion of the chest, and all our instruments of rc- 
ftcareb were unknown. I'harmacy was as rude as 
the means of diagnosis, but (aitli in it was \'astly 
more profound than now. The plipician liccamc 
skillful and renowned, as many of them did, only 



as he became shrewd in observation and expe- 
rienced by }'ears ; gray hairs were the only passport 
to popular confidence. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
pictures him, from vivid recollections of his eariy 
life, as ''he would look at the tongue, feel of the 
pulse, and shake from his \nals a horrible mound 
of ipecac^ or a revolting heap of rhubarb — good, 
stirring remedies that meant business, but left a 
flavor behind diem that embitters the recollections 
of childhood." Little of our present knowlcge of 
the control of epidemics was posscsscil ; small-pox, 
often devastating as a tornado, was just then about to 
be robbed of its terrors, and the preventable diseases 
generally, to whidi so much attention is now given, 
and which if completely held in check would in- 
finitely lessen the rate of mortality, were ncitiier 
studied as a class nor controlled by organized 
boards of health. No better contrast can be shown 
between then and now dian is seen in the state- 
ment diat by data, gathered from all sources, it is 
found that the sum total of human life has been 
lengthened in civilized countries 25 per cent 
since the beginning of the century. Dr. Holmes 
says : ** It is but a fractional power that the physi- 
cian has over disease, and a comparatively small 
fraction over tiie issues of life and death." But 
what he lacks in his control of the individual is 
well complemented by th': general work, as is 
proven by this general result 

Besides the men already mentioned, there are a 
few others then practicing here who sliould be spo- 
ken o£ llie oldest physician in Albany was Dr. 
Wilhelmus Mancius,the son of the Dutch dominie, 
who practiced medicine as well as theology in the 
early history of the colony. He was now past 
sixty years of age, over six feet in height, and a 
man of great popularity. He received his educa- 
tion from his father, and probably had more skill 
than learning. In his arguments with his younger 
and more liberally educated partner. Dr. Wood- 
ruff, he saved himself from being worsted by "Ah, 
de cure, Hunloke; de cure is de great ting. I 
cure." Dr. William McClelland was a Scotchman, 
an Kdinbuigh graduate, and for the times an edu- 
cated man. lie was the first president both of the 
County and the Sute Medical Societies. I lis part- 
ner for a time was Dr. Wm. Bay, whose long life 
extended to the easy recollection of many of the 
present citizens of this vicinity. Dr. Knaufl*, then 
advanced in years, was more an apothecary than 
physician. Dr. Gauff, also an old man, liad been 
for many years a practitioner of Bethlehem, and Dr. 
Oliver T^thmp was a physician of Watervliet, then 
in middle life. Younger than any of these was 
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Dr. Jonathan Eights, a most exact and methodical 
man, who through the first half of this century was 
held in high esteem as a Gimily physician, and 
made many contributions to medical literature. 
Dr. John Stearns^ a Massachusetts man and a Yale 
graduate, then thirty years old, i^-as for a number 
of years a practitioner here, and deserves especial 
honor from the profession, as to his efforts were 
due the existing law, enacted in 1806, under which 
our State and County medical societies have been 
incorporated. 

Tlie notable event in medicine at the beginning 
of this century was tlie establishment of the County 
Medical Society. This is undoubtedly the oldest 
medical society in the State, having been estab- 
lished in July, 1806, immediately after the passage 
of the incorporating law. The reason urged for 
the passage of this act was the abundance of char- 
latanry and the necessity for combining the legiti- 
mate members of the profession to control it. The 
universal testimony is that at this time the country 
was overrun with empyrics. Dr. R. M. Wyckof^ 
to whose paper on Early Medicine in New Vork I 
am indebted for much information, says that 
medical practice in early times was pure, but 
that about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tur)' the cliarlatani}' of the Old World, which was 
quackish to the core, began to find a field in the 
New. For its own respectability and the people's 
good the time had come for the profession to assert 
itself; it did so by bringing the reputable physicians 
together and separating them from tlic disreputable. 
In this way the society has done more to suppress 
quacker}' (which the )XH>ple should know is vastly 
more an evil to them than to the profession) 
than all the restrictive legislation that was en- 
acted year after year for the next forty years. 
Dr. Thomas Hun wrote in 1S44, what is alwa^-s per- 
tinent and true: "Quackery must be suppressed, 
not by legislation, but by enlightened public opin- 
ion of its dangers, 'llie respectability of our pro- 
fession is to be promoted, not by asking for legal 
privileges, but by an increase of individual zeal and 
co-o|)cration.'* In this State no one is entitled to 
professional consideration unless he is a member of 
his County Medical Society. 

From the beginning the society has maintained 
regular meetings for mutual improvement It has 
alwa}'s been a means of co-operating against local 
epidemics and bad sanitary conditions. Its opin- 
ion and advice has often been x^ked by the Mayor 
and Common Council. It has kept up the social 

relations of its membcrs» and peqietuatetl their 
sr 



memory by printed biographies and portrait^ of 
which it has a considerable coUectioiu It has ex« 
plicit laws fi>r disciplining unprofessional member^ 
but has very seldom made use of them. It has 
been of a liberal spirit, and was one of the first so- 
cieties to admit women to membership. The entire 
number of its members from first to last has been 
about 425. The following list includes all of the 
members of the Society since the organization, and 
nearly all the physidans of this county during the 
present century. 

CHRONOLOGICAL LIST 

OF THB 

Medical Socistt of thx Countt of Albany fhoh 
ITS Organizatiox, with Year of Admission and 
Place of Graduation. The Living Resident 
Mkxbers are indicated bt a *. 

1806, HuNLOKE Woodruff, New York City; died i8ii| 
aged 56. Wiluam McClelland, Edinburgh; died 181a, 
aged 4^. Charles D. Townsend, Columbia College, 
Mcdiciu Department, 1802; died 1847, aeed 70. John U. 
Knauff, probablj in Germanj; died 1810. EUAS WlL- 
LARD, Boston; di^ 1827, acred 71. Wilhsmus Mancius, 
studied medicine with his fittbcr, Rer. G. W. Manciut, 1758; 
died 1808, aged 70. William Anderson, Uniterai^oi 
Tcnnsylvania; died 181 1, aged 40. Joseph W. Hrcemam, 
Trinccton; died 1837, aged 65. Cornelius Vrooman, Jr., 
University of Pennsylvania; died 181 1, aged yy. Alexan- 
i>sr G. F4>nda, licensed 1806; died 1869, ascd 84. Caleb 
Gauff; Bethlehem. Aucrsxus Harris, licensed by So- 
premc Court, 1800; died 1857, aged 81. Augustus F. R. 
Taylor, UniTersity of Pennsylvania, 1804; died 1841, 
aged $8. 

1807, Pbter Wendeu^ University of Pennsylvania, 1807; 
died 1849, aged 64. Jacob L. Van Deusen, Regent's de- 
gree, 1806; resigned 1825. 

1808, Archibald II. Adams, University of Edinbaigh; 
died 181 1, aged 42. Charles D. Cooper, New York; 
died 1831, aged 63. Isaac Hyde, probably licensed; died 
1833, aged 61. James Low, University of Edinboigh, 
1807; died 1822, mgcA 4a 

iSoo^ Simon Vf.eder, licentiate of this society, 1807; 
died i860, aged 72. 

1810, William Bay. Columbia College, Medical De- 
partmcnt, 1797; died i86<, aged 03. JtiNATHAN ElGHTi, 
certificate of two phvsiciant; died 1848, aged 75. T<Mnc 
Sterns, University otPennsylvania; died i8l8, a|^ £l 

1811, T. RoMEYN Beck, College of Physicians and Sur* 
geons, 1811; died 1855, aged 64. 

1812, I0NATHAN Johnson, licentiate of this society, 1819; 
died i8o(\ aged 75. Erastus Wiluams, licentiate Ver* 
mont State Society, 1800; died 1842, aged 69. Pbter Db 
Lamater, studied mcdidnc 1794; died 1849, aged 77. 

1S13, Enoch Cheney. Oliver Lathrop, studied with 
Dr. \Vhite, of Cherry Valky; died 1824, aged cy. 

1S16, Moses Brownell; dietl March 12, 1879, aged 90. 
Richmond Brownell, fikd diploma with County Clerli, 
1816; removed to Rhode Island. Samuel Freeman, Dart* 
mouth; removed to Saratoga; died 1862. Gborgb UrroLiH 
Jr., College I*hysicbns and Sur^ons, 1816; died 187s, 
aged 76 Platt Williams, Columbia College, Mediod 
Department, i8io; died 1870^ aged 86. Joel A. WiNO^ 
licentiate Montgomery County Society, ifti; died 185s, 
aged 65. 

1817, Thomas J. Gibbons, College Physicians and Sur* 
gcons 1817; died 1819, aged at. 

1819, William HuMrKRSvs, College Physicians aad Sar* 
gcons 1810; died 1826, aged 31. Charlrs Martin, liocn* 
tiate of this society, 1818. AsHBEL S. WEBrrBR« CollcgB 
Physicians and Surtfeonn, 1819; died 1840^ aged 44. Calbb 
WiK>DWARy>; soim lefl the city. 

1820^ John Jambs, College lliysiciant and Surgconti 
1819; dicf* 1859^ aged 7a Roi;er Vikts, died 1853. 
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iSsi. Mosas CumicT, licentiate of New Hampshire 
State Societf, 1807; died 1831, aged 51. Hbnry B. Hal- 
UMBtCK, ficcDCiateor this society; died 1825, aged 29. Ly- 
iiAH Staldikg, died 1841, aged 46. Barknt P. Staats, 
licentiate New Yoric State Medical Society, 1817; died 1871, 
aged 74. Samuel S. Trkat, College Physicians and Sur- 
geans» iSsi; died 1832, aged 33. Peter VanO'Likha, 
Bccntiale New York State Medical Society, i8ao; died 1872, 
aged 7$. Cheistofher C. Yates, lipenscd by Suprone 
Cdnrt, 1802; died 1848, aged 70. 

i8n» Vale2<tine Dennick, licentiate of this suciety, 
1822; date of birth and death not known. 

1823, JOHM W. BAY,Co11ege Physicians and Surgeons^ 1823; 
died 1877, aged 76. Lewis C. Beck, licentiate of this so. 
t^^ 1818; died 1853, aged 55. Aldbn March, Brown 
Untversity, 1820; dial 18^, aged 71. 

1824, MICHAEL Freugh, licensed by civil process; died 
i8s3.aMd83. 

1825, REKSSBLAEE Gansevoort, College Physicians and 
Sorgeons, 1824; died 1838, aged 3j. John W. Hinckley, 
licentiate of this society, 1825; died 1860, aeed JT. 

1826^ Charles £. Burrows. David W. Houohtal- 
me* fioensed 1822; died 1829, aged 33. 

1827, Hazabl Kane, licentiate of this society, 1822; 
died at Nassau. Henry Van 0*Linda, licentiate of Mont- 
County Society, 1826; died 1846, aged 41. 

I92B, James P. Boyd, University of Pennsylvania, 1825; 
died May ic^ 1881, aged 77. Ja>ies M. Brown, licentiate 
qff this aocie^, 1825; died 1854, aged 5a Elisha S. Bur- 
TON, Berkshire Medical College. 1827; dkd 1^73. *B£Kj. 
B. Frkdbnburo, licentiate Columbia Coanty Society, 1810. 
Samuel Humfpreys, -licentiate State Society, 1821; died m 
libeiia, 1832, wA 3a Edward A. Leonard, Yale Col* 
We» Medical Apartment, 1827; died 1837, i^cd 11. 
MiCHABL Malone, licentiate Sute Society, 1826; died 
1844, aged 46. Jambs McNaughton, UniYeratT of Edin- 
bnrgli, 1816; died 1874, aged 78. Peier McNaughton, 
Umversity of Edinburgh, 1825; died 1875, aged 75. WiL-. 
UAM N01U.E; removed to Albion, Orleans County. Peter B. 
Noxoxf, licentiate of this society, 1824; died April, i8&^ 
ased 86. Peter P. Staats, licentiate State Socie^, 182$; 
died 1874, aged 71. William Tulley, licentiate Connec- 
tieat State Society, 1810; died 1859, aeed 74. Henry Van 
Antwerp, licentiate SUte Society, 1825; died 1859, aged 
57. Luke Wellington, Berkshire Medical College, 1825; 
removed. Asa Burbank, Berkshire Medical College, 1823 
died 1832. 

1829^ Ebram T. Bigelow, Fairfield Medical College; 
died about 1868. He.\ry Green, Fairfield Medkal College, 
1814; died i8a|, aged 54. Isaac Hempstead, licentiate ol 
this society, 1827; died 1852, aged 48. Augustus F. Ijkw. 
yxe, Favfidd Medical CoUege; died March 27, 1883, aged 
7^ Solomon Unooln. hcentiate State Society, 1&9; 
removed. NiaioLAS Markay; died. Francis N. Seu 
KIRK, Uoentiate of this society, 1829; died 1849^ aged 
4a John Styles; removed to New York City. Ben- 
jahim Van Zandt; died. Tames Wade, licentiale 
Schenectady County Society, 1812; died 1867, aged 78. 
NAmcmG V. Winne, Yale Ikledical School, 1828; died 
1858^ aged 51. 

1830^ Henry Bronson; removed to New Haven, Conn. 
Jonathan H. Case, Fairfiekl Medical College, 1828; died 
1865, aged 58. Obauiah Crosmy, in New York, 1828; 
d»d 18^ aged 38. Vernor Cuyler, licentiate Sute Sod- 
cty, 1822; removed. Davidson. ^Thomas Hun, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1830; Albanv. James S. Low; died. 
Davip McLacmlan, University 01 Glasgow^ 1829; dii ~ 



1858, aged 5$. Riciiard Murphy, Ucentiate State Society, 
18301 WILLIAM O'Donnell; removed to New York City. 
WiLUAM Pearce. Alva W. Rockwell, Berkshire Medical 
College, 1820: died 1837, aged 41. Nelson Rusk, licentiate 
ChaJatMioa County Society; at Stuyvesant, N. Y. Samuel 
Shaw, removed to Massachusetts. Guy Spaummg, died 
i8<4, aged 75. I0HN F. Townsrni\ University of Fena- 
syfinuila, 1830; <&ed 1874, aged 65. 

1831, David R. Burrvs, Vermont Academy of Mcdl- 
dne, 1833; removed to Saratoga Coonty, 1859. Hiram 
Christii. IjiNSiNO Cory. Uarius Coy; removed to 
CeUcsUU. Palmer C. Dorr, Hcentiate of this society, 
1824; died i8«o^ aged 43. Richard J. Dusrnbury; re* 
mofved to Chleago. Ehward W. Forih Univcnity of Pena- 



1831; died 1855, aged 45. Ten Eyck Gansb- 
vboRT, UniversitY of Pennsylvania, 182c; died 1843, aged 
40. Lewis B. Gregory, Fairfield Medical College, \f}p\ 
died 1838, aged 3a Abraham Groesbece; removed to 
Chicago, Illinois. Ammond Hammond, Vermont Academy 
of MMKine; died 1849, aged 46. Alson J. Hallenbake, 
licentiate Stete Societv, 1831; died 1846, ajsed 38. Cae- 
ROLL Humphrey, University of Pennsvlvania; died at Cal* 
cutta, 1834, aged 29. £. A. Lacey. David Sprincsyeso^ 
licentiate of this society, i8ia Ixther M. Tracky. John 
T. Van Aistyne, Fairfield Medical College, 1823; died 
i87<\ aged 76. Leonard G. Warren, Vermont Academy 
of Medicine; 1826, died 1866, aged 63. 

1832, 1 AR VIS Barney, died 1838, agetl 31. Stephen 1>. 
Hand, Berkshire Medical College, 1831. J^^^" ^- \Mt^ 
licentiate Green County Medical Society, 1816; died 1862, 
i^ed 71. pLATr WicKES, removed. 

1833, Levarette Moork, Berkshire Medical College^ 
1820; removed to Ballston. — — Van Denmark. 

1834, James II. Armsby, Vermont Academy of Medicine^ 
1833; died 1875, aged 66. Frederick Crounse, Albany 
County. Samuel Dickson, licentiate State Society, 1829; 
died 1858, aged 51. N. L. HrNCERKORi^ licensed 1830; died 
1819. aged 34. Westley Newcomb, Vermont Academy 
of Medtcine^ 18^2; removed to Ithaca. William G. Rad* 
cui-T, removed to Philadelphia. Bern hard Sabaus, 
returned to Holland. Sidney Sawtrr, removed to Chi- 
cago^ Illinois. Herman Wendeli^ ColWge rhysicians 
and Surgeons, 1832; died 1881, aged 72. 

1837, WiLLfAM F. Carter, Dartmouth Medical College, 
1834; died 1866^ aged 54. H. A. Grant, removed to Con. 
necticut Francis \\. Priest, left city aAcr short resi. 
dence. J. B. Ri>ssman, Fairfield Medical Colkge, 1829; 
died December 23, 18S3, aged 77. Edward X}, Sew all, 

K H. 1 RorrER, licensed to prac- 

«- «> Universily of 

Alexander 



removed to Canacfa. John 




1839, John Babcock, Vermont Academv of Medicine, 
18)8; died March 13, 1879, aged 65. John Van Alstyne, 
dira at sea, 1844. Peter Van Birkn, College. Phvsicians 
and Surgeons, 1823; died 1873, aged 71. John Wilson, 
Fairfield Medical CoUege (?); died 1877. 

1840^ Mason F. Cogsweli^ College l*hysicians and 
Sm^eons, 1833; died 1864, aged 54. C/ris Jenkh, licensed 
by State Society, 1840; died i8u, aged 55. 

1841, John O. FL.\r,LER, dietlDeccraber 17, 1882. E. B. 
0'Caula(;han, licentiate State Society, t&|i; died 1880^ 
aged 8a Charles II. Payne, reroo^-cd to Saratoga. U. 
H. Wheeler, died in Brooklyn. 

1842, Selah B. Fish, Berkshire Medical Colkge^ 1841; 
removed from the county. 

1844, John Cami*bei.l, Albany Medical College, 1843; 
entered United States Army in 1847. C. E. Dayton. 
Patrick Gannon, in New York; died 1854, aged 74. 
David Martin, Fairfield Medical College, 1828; died 
1^53* ^S^ 53* William J. Voi'Nt:, removed. 

1843, Uriah G. Bicelow, Albany Medical College, 
1843; died 187^ aged 52. Ciiristopuer C. GRimN« 
licentiate of this society, 1843; died 1856, aged 41. ElK 
WARD Perry, University of New Vork; died at the age of 



43. J. V. P. (^UACkenrush, Albany Medical College, 
1842; died in 1876, aged 57. Richard 11. TiioMrsoM, 
Albanv Medical College, 1842; dk*d 1864. 

1846^ IsAiAil Breakby, Royal College of Saigeom^ 
Dublin, 1816; dkd 1848, aged 59. ^Samuel II. Frbrmaii, 
Albany Medkal College, 1846; Albany. 

1847, Henry B. McHaris, Albany Medical College, 
1847; died 1848, aged 22. Benjamin A. Sheldon, Al- 
hany Medical College, 1847, died September lo^ 1864, aged 
39. ^JoilN Swinburne, Albany Medical College^ 1846; Al* 
any. C. C. Waller, left thedty, 1855. 

1848^ Edward II. Clarke, Albany Medical College^ 
1848: removed to Buflato. Henry B. Fay, Albamr Medi- 
cal Collegei 1843; removed to New Vork City. Wiluam 
Geogiiecan, Itoyal College Sargcons, Dublin, 1837; died 
iS??* ajE^ ^ Alexander \\. McNaitqiiton, /JbaiiY 
Medlcar Collcee, 1848; died Tanuarv 7, 1865, aged yL 
Paix Todd Tabbr, Albany Medical College, 18A; died 
1851, aged 25. Howard Townssnih Albaiiv Mcdlad 
», 1846; died January \%^ 1867. aged 44. SVLVRma 
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I). WiLLARD, Albany Medical College, 1848; died April 2, 
i86j, aged 40. 

1849, David Wiltsib, Albany Medical College^ 1847; 
died 1875. aged 5c. 

1850, Adram H. McKown, Albany Medical College, 
184c; died 1853, aged 33. Thomas H. Kselby, Albany 
Medical College, 1950; died 1851, aged 25. Jacob Rein- 
hart, Heidelburg and Gottingen, 1847; died i860b aged 
35. James H. Sallisbury, Albany Medical College, 1^0; 
removed to New York City. Augustus Viele, Fairfield 
Medical College, 1837; died February 12, 1882. Alonzo 
G. Wkstervelt, Albany Medical College, 1850; removed 
to Durham, Green County. 

1851, James L. Barcock, Albany Medical College, i8$o; 
died February 13, 18S1, aged 58. J. R. Bullock, Fairfield 
Medical College, 1836: Albany County. Ira M. Ue La- 
mater, Albany Medical Collcee, 1850; died September, 
1864, aged 45. David £. Fonda, Fairfield Medical 
College, 1818; died January 12, 1883, aged 66. Wil- 
liam A. llAWLEY, Albany Medical Colkrge, 1S51; re- 
moved to Syracuse. Charles D. Marsh, Albany Medi- 
cal College, i8$o; removed from the city. William 
B. Sims, AUmiiv Medical College, 1850; died October 18, 
1881. S. O. VAN Der Poel, Jefferson Medical College, 
1845; removed to New York, 1 88 1. L N. Wyckoff, 
Albany Medical College, 1852; never practiced medicine; 
died. 

1852, F. L. R.' Chapin, Albany Medical College^ 1851; 
removed to Glen^s Falls. Samuel Ingraham, Albany 
Medical College, 184^; removed to Palmyra. *Joseph 
Lewi, University of Vitnna, 1847; Albany. Levi Moore, 
Albany Medical College, i8ci; died June 30, 1880, aged 

y liBNRY F. Spencer, Albany Medical College, 1^2; 
icd at sea, 1862, aged 36. 

1853, Mir AM A. Kdmonds, Albany Medical College, 
1853; died 1857, aged 29. *Henrv March, Albany Medi* 
cal College, 1853; Allnny. J. H. SccK>N, Albany Sledical 
College, 1840; died July 22, 1880, aged }4. John P. 
WiTHECK, Albany Medical College, 1852; died 1873, aged 
44. Harvey B. Wilbur, Berkshire Medical College, 1)^2; 
removed to Syracuse. 

1854, * William H. Bailkv, Albany Medical College, 
1853; Albany. ^William H.Craig, Albany Medical Km- 
lege, 1852; Albanv. *Charles Devol, Fairfield Medical 
College, iSu; Albany. Alexander H. Hokf, Jefferson 
Medical College, 184U died 1876, aged 55. S. P. Ulinf^ 
Vermont Academy ot Medicine, 1852; removed to Lowville. 

1855, Stephen J. W. Taror, College Phvsicians and 
Surgeons, 1841 ; removed to Iowa. Daniel \Casserkach, 
University of Hague, 1843; died September li, iSSo^ aged 
66. 

1856, Frederick C. Adams, Albany Medical College, 
1847; died 1862, aged 4a *Amos Fowler, University of 
New York, 1846; Albany. * Henry G. McNau«:iiton, 
Albany Medical College, 1856; Albany. Staats Winnb, 
Albany Medical College, 1S51; died May 30, 1880, aged 53. 

1857, O. C. Alexander, Albany Medical College* 
1854; Alliany. *Hiram Crounsb, Vermont Academy of 
Mctlicinc, 1847; Albany. 'George H. Newcomh, All>any 
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Troy. John L Swart, Albany Medical College, 1853; 
died Nov. 24, 1878, at Schoharie, aged 47. Alfred 
Wands, Albany Medical College, 1845; died 1870^ 
aged 48. 

1858, John H. Becker, Albany >[cilical College, 1853 ; 
died 1873, aged 45. *H. S. Casf^ A!bany Medical College, 




ton M. Lamb, Vermont Academy of Mcvlicinc, i8$6 ; re 




McLean, Albany Aiedical College, 18C5 ; removed to Troy. 
(tKORGK Stein ART, University of New York, 1855 ; re- 
** moved to New York City. Andrew Wilson^ licentiate 
Columlib County Society ; died 1871, aged c6i 

1859, *Ciiarlks II. Porter, Albany Afedkal Conege* 
1859 ; Albany. R. S. Md^fURDY. Albany Medical College, 



1847 ; removed to Minneapolis, 1873. *R. H. Sabin^ Al- 
bany Medical Colleee, 1856; West Troy. ^Charles H. 
Smith, Albany Medical College, 1859 ; Albany. Thomas 
Smith, Albany Medkial College, 1845 ; died 1862. Charles 
P. Staats, Albany Medical College, 18J3 ; died Aprfl 16^ 
1884, aged 53. Oscar H. Young, Albany Medical Col. 
lege, 1858 ; r emoved to ^fichigan. 

1860^ Joseph Atherlky; died 1864. *T. R. Boulwaeb, 
Albany Medkal Collie, 18C9 ; Albany. William B. Cham- 
bers, Albany Medical College, 1858 ; removed to Fulton 
County. A. S. Harlow, Albany Medkral College. 1859 ; 
removed from the county. Washington Kilmer, Albany 
Medical College, i860; removed to Florida. John v. 
Lansing, New York Medical College, 1854 ; died May 9» 
1880^ aged 56. Martin L. Mead, Albany Medkal College, 
1859; removed to Ohiob 1871. *J. W. MOORB, Vermont 
Academy of Medicine, 1859 ; Cohoes. *Corneuus D. 
MosiiERy Albany Medical College, 1859 ; Albany. Joseph 
N. Northrop, Vermont Academy of Medicine, 1830 ; died 
Sept 17, 1878, aged <Si. John Sheriff, Albany Kledical 
College, 1859; removed. J. !«. Welch, Albany Medkal 
College, 1859 ; died June 23, 1878, aged 54. 

1861, Wesley Blaisdell, Castleton, Vt. ; died 1864, aged 
49. *Frank G; Mosher» Albany Medical College, 1848 ; 
Coeymans. 

1862, *Thomas Beckett, Albany Medical College, 1861; 
Albany. Asahel Burt, Jr., Albany Medical College, 1861; 
removed. Henry R. Haskins, Albany Medical CoUegc^ 



1861 ; died March 31, 1883, aged 48. J. D. Havens. A1- 

e, 1801 : died Feb. 12, 1875, aged 401. 
Frank J. Mattimore, Albany Medical College, ilKo; 



bany Medical College 



died 1863, aged 20. F. B. Parmele, Albany Medical Col- 
lege, 18^ ; dKd Jan., 1882, aged 68. 

1863, John F. Crounsk, Albany Medical College^ 1868; 
died 187s. 

1864, Stephen Johnson, Albany Medical College, 1849 ; 
resigned 1 875. Jacob S. Mosher, Albany Medical College, 
1863 ; Albany '; died August 13, 1883, aged 49. C. B. 
O'Lbarv, Albany Medical College, i860; died 1877, aged 
38. •H. W. Steenberg, Fairfield Medical College, 1837 ; 
Green Island. Silas P. Wright, Albany Medical CoU^ 
1862 ; removed. 

1865, Gideon H. Armsby, Albany Medical College, 
1864 ; died Nov. 20, 1881, aged 39. Myron Knowlton, 
Castleton, Vt., 1837 ; removed to Rochester. P. L. F. 
Reynolds, Albany Medical College, 1861 ; Albany. 
Charles A. Robertson, Jeflerson Medical College, 1853 ; 
died April I, 1880, aged 51. William Sigsbeb, Vermont 
Academy of Meilicine, 1852; removed to Illinois. 'EZEKlBL 
MulfordWads, Vermont Academy of Medicine, 1839; 
Watervliet 

1866^ Charles S. Allen, Albany Medical CoDei^ 1864; 
Rensseber Co. ^Herman Bendell, Albany Mcdiod Cd- 
lege, 1862 ; Albany. John Ferguson, Vermont Academy 
ofMedicine, 1836 ; died 1874, agtd 62. MichaklGiluoan : 
removed. George T. Stevens, Vermont Academy of 
Medicine, 1857 ; removed to New York City. GusTAVtJS 
Treskatis, Albany Medical College, 1865 ; removed to 
New York City. *.\lbert Van der Veer, National Med- 
kal College (Med. Dep. Columbia Col., Washington).. i86s ; 
Albany. Warner Van Steenberg, University of Vermont 
(Med. Dep.y, i8j6 ; died at Cohoes, May 3, 188a aged 48. 

1867, James S. Bailey, Allxiny Medicil College, i8<3 : 
dkMl July I, 1883, aged 53. *A. De Graff, Albany Medial 
College, 1858; Guilderland. *Alfrei>B. Huesteu^ Albanj 
Kledical Cdlk^e, 1863 ; Allxmy. John R. Gregory, Al- 
bany Medical College, 185S ; rvmoved to Tramanwnrg. 
ICdward R. Hun, College Physicians and Surgeons, 1866 ; 
died March 14, 18S0, aged 38. James F. McKown, Albany 
Medical College, 1866 ; Albany. *P. M. Murphy, Albany 
MMcaX College, 1863; Albany. «1). V. O'Lbary, Albany 
Medkal College, 1866 ; Albany. 

1868, U M. DuNKELMEVER ; removod to Cincinnati, O. 
Alexander McDonald; died 1S77, aged 33. "John 
Thomfson. University of New York, 1868; Albany. 
Richard D. Traver, St. IjouIs Medical Colkge, 1869 : 
removed to Troy, N. V. *C. K WlTBiCK« Albany Medlou 
Colkge, 1866; Cohoct. 

180Q, *HiEAM Becker, Albany Medical Coltegei, 1864: 
New salem. Daniel M. Stimson, College niyckiaas and 
Snrgeon% 1868 ; removed to New York Cay, 1871, 
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iSto^Momm BlBiGELOW, College Physkians and Surgcoos. 
1870 ; AhanT. J. Myers Briocs, Albanv Medical College* 
i860; died 1874, aged 29. Thomas D. Crothers, Albany 
Medical Colleee, 1805; removed to Hartford, Conn. *J. R. 
Davidson, Albanj Medical College, 1869 ; South Betfale- 
Kern. EusTis H. Davis, Albany Medical College, i8c| ; 
removed to Watkini. *J. D. Featherstonhaugh, College 
Physicians and Surgeons, 1870; Cohoes. H. D. Losee, 
Albanv Medkal CoU^ 1868 ; died 1874, aged 2;. WiL- 
LIAM MoRGAic, Albany Medical College, 1869 ; Albany; re- 
signed 1883. *Wm. H. T. Reynolds, College of Physicians 
andSurgeon^ i^T^i Albany. ^Charles F. Scatteroood^ 
Albany lledical College, 1868 ; Albany. 'A. P. Ten Evck, 
Albany Medical College, 1866 ; Rensselaer County. 

1871, L. R. BoYCS, licentiate Otsego Co. Society, 186a ; 
resumed 1877. Orson F. Cobb, Albany Medical College, 
1868 ; West Troy ; suspended 1876. P. J. C. Golding ; 
removed to Masnchusetts. *L. C. B. Gravelinb, Albany 
Medical College, 1862 ; Albany. ^Lorenzo Hale, Albany 
Medical Coflege, 1868 ; Albany. K. V. R. Lansingh, Jr., 
Albanv Medical College, 1870 ; died April 13, 1879. *>Vil- 
UAM H. Murray, Albanv Medical College, 1869 ; Albany. 
£. a Tbtft, Bufialo Nledical College, 1864 ; removed. 
Barnabas Wood^ University of Nashvifle, 1852 ; died 1875, 
aged $6. 

1872, ^Frederic C. Curtis, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, 1870 : Albany. Isaac De Zouche, Albany Med- 
kal College, 1809 ; removed to Gloversville, 1875. *Wil. 
UAM Hailes, Albany Medical College, 1870; Albany. 
S. A. Ingham, Albany Medical College, 1871 ; removed to 
Littie Falls. J. H. Lagrange, Albany Medical College^ 
1871 ; renMnred to Columbia County, J. H. Lasher, Al- 
bany Medical College, 1871 ; died 1873, aged 25. Caleb 
Lyon, Albany Medical Coltee, 1871 ; removed to New York 
City. Phiup J. Maguire. College Physidans and Surgeons, 
1871 ; removM to Brookivn. *B. U. Steenberg, Albany 
Medical College, 1870; Albany. *JouN Ben Stonehousb, 
Albanv Medical College, 1871; Albany. *\ViLUsG. Tuck- 
BR, Albanv Medical College, 1870 ; Albany. *£ugenb Van 
Slykb, Albany Medical College, 1871 ; Albany. *R. H. 
Starkweather, Albany Medical. College, 1871 ; Albany. 
*G. L. Ullman, Albany Medical College, 1871 ; Albanv. 

1873, AufON S. Allen, Albany Medical College, iSyt ; 
removed to Pittsfield, Mass. *John U. Haynes, Albany 
^Icdical College, 1872 ; Cohoes. Moseph H. Blatner, 
Albany Medical College, 1872 ; Albany. Georgb A. 

Jones, Albany Medical Coll^ 1869; died 187$. 
AMIS C Hannan, University of New York, 1873; 
r e m of t d to Hoosick Falls, 18S1. ^James P. Boyd^ 
Jr., CoOm of Physicians and Surgeons, 1871 ; Albany. 
Prank Garbutt, Albany Kfedical College, 1872; re- 
moved to Mecbanksville. *C. E. Secer, Albany Medkal 




Alfred L. Wands^ Albany Medical College, 1869 ; re- 



*^4f V* ^ Abcrambbault, Laval University, Quebec, 
1870; CoboesL *Lbwis Balch, College Physicians and Sar- 
poos, 1870 ; Albanv. *0. D. Ball, College Physicians and 
Sornons, 1867 ; Albany. George H. Benjamin, Albanv 
Medkal CoOcge, 1872; removed. *L.Boudrias(DkMorat), 
Vktoffia Univenttv, Montreal, 1870 ; Cohoes. C. E. BurriN. 
TON, Albanv Medkal College, 1874 : West Troy. •Daniel 
H. Cook, Albany Medical (S>llege, 1873 ; Albany. Herman 
C* EvARTS, Albany Medical College. 1873; removed to 
Carthage, N. Y. Jambs A. Hart, College Physicians and 
S ui geons, 1873 ; r e moved to Colorado about 1877. WiL- 
UAM W. MacGregor, Albany Medical College, 1873 ; le- 
■Mvcd to Glen's Falls. *Cyrus S. Merrill, College Phy- 
sidans andSorgeons, 1871 : Albany. Linzeb T. Morrill* 
Albatty Medical Coikge, iSyt ; removed. 'Nelson Mon- 
roe, Vermont Academy of Medicine, 1840 ; Green UamL 
*Gborgb W. Pafen, College Physicians and Surgeons* 
1874; Albany. *A. T. Van Vranxen, Albany Medical CoU 
kge, 1873: West Troy. *Feux Wbidman, Albany Bfcdical 
College, 1847; Westcrlo^ 

1875, •Harvey W. Bell Albany Medical College, 18662 
rcawved to East Albany. *MARYDuBoifl,Woman*!i Medical 
College of Pennsylvania, 1871; Albany. Harris L Fel^ 
UMVi, Afbany Medical College^ 1874; ilied August 29^ 1881. 



aged 44. Hiram T. Uerrington, Albany Medical Coi- 
Im^ 1873; rciBoved to Rensselaer Coun^. Henry V. 
mJLL, Albany Medical College, 1874; removed to Sche- 
nectady, i88a *Henry E. Mereness. Albany Medical 
College, 1874; Albany. John E. Metcalf, Albany Bledi- 
cal College, 1874; removed to Ketchum's Comers, N. Y. 
Franklin A. Munson, College Physicians and Sumon^ 
1873; died December 8, 1878, aged 26. *Norman L. Snow, 
Colk^e Physicians and Surgeons, 1861; Albany. ^. M. 
Trego, College Phvsicians and Surceons, 1874; Albany. 
Thomas Wilson, Albany Medical College, 1874; removed 
to Claverack, 1S76. Edward Yates, Jeflerson Medical 
College, 1869; died 1876, aged 29. 

1876, *R. D. Clark, Long Island Medical College; Al- 
bany. William A. Hall, Albany Medical College, 1875; 
removed to Fulton, Oswego Co. *J. M. Haskell, Univer- 
sity of Michiean; Bath-on-the-Hudson. *P. J. Keegan. 
University of New York; Alliany. *T. K. 1>ekry, Albany 
Medical College, 1875; Albany. *W. L. Purpijc, Albany 
Medical College, 1875; Albany. Elbert T. Rulison, 
Albany Medical College, 1875; removed to Amsterdam. 
*Seth G. Shanks, Albany Medical College, 1875; Albany. 
A. H. V. Smyth, Allxiny Medical College, 1875; removed 
to Minaville. *Samuel B. Ward, Georgetown Medical 
College, 1864; Albany. 'Harriet A. Woodward^ Syra- 
cuse University, 1875; Albany. 

iS77i *JAMES F. Barker, Albany Medical College^ 1877; 
Albany. *Wiluam N. Hays, Albany Medical CoOegc^ 
187J; Albany. 

■878^ *Jesse Crounse, Albany Medical College^ 1877; 
Knowersville. nV. O. Stillman, Albany KledicalColl^ 
1878; Albany. 

1879b *E. A. Bartlett, Albany Medkal College, 1879; 
Albany, *G. Upton Peltier, Bbhop*s College, Quebec, 
1873; Cohoes. *JAMES C. Healey, Albany Medical Col. 
lege, 1877; Albany. *A. W. Kilbourne, University of the 
CUy of New York, 1874; Albany. *Lansino B. Winne, 
CoUege Physicians and Surgeons, 1878; Albany. *Frank- 
LIN TowNSKND, Jr., College Physicians and Surgeons, 




lege, 1878; Albany. Wm. J. Lewis, Colksge Phvsictans and 
Surgeons, 1878: removed to Hartford, Conn. ^Maurice J. 
Lewi, Albany Medical Colleee, 1877: Albanv. Thomas B. 
Van Alstyne, Albany Medical College, 1879; removed to 
Richmondville,N.Y.,i88o. P. B. Collier, Long IsbndCoU 
l«re HospiUl, 1S66; Albany. *Edward K. Brown, Albany 
l^ledical College, 1879; Albany. &L W. Brooks, Unhrer* 
sity of Vermont, 1879; removed to New York City, 188a 
y. E. Hall, Albany Medical College, 1877; Green Island. 
S. O. Van der Pokl, Jr., College Physicians and Sor- 
geons, 1876; removed to New York William Groghan, 
Albany Medical College, 1874; removed to New York. 
*JoHN D. R. McAllister, Albany Medical College, 1879: 
Albany. Thomas Featherstoniiauch, Albany Medioil 
College, 1877; 1882, removed to New York. SilEUXMC 
VooRHEES, Albany Medical College, 1879; removed to 
Attborn, ifti. 

1880, 'Daniel C. Case, Albany Medical College, 187^^ 
Slingerlands. *THEa P. Bailey, College Physkuns uid 
Surgeons, 1880; Alliany. A. P. Casler, Albany Medical 
College, i88a *Frank J. Merrinoton, Albany Mcdi* 
cal College, 1880; Albany. *Sam'l R. Morrow, CoUcge 
Phvsicians and Surgeons, 1878; Allnny. John W. CkMlLl^ 
Albany Medical College, 1880; removed. John f • WiHTtp 
Albany Medkal College, 1879; removed to licw York. 
^George E. Elmendorf, Albany Medical College, 1875; 
Coeymans Hollow. M R. C. Peck, College PhyricfauM 
and Surgeons, I876. Thomas D. Worincn, Albany 
Medical College, 1880; removed* Lehman B. Hon; 




lin, Irenind; removed to Ireland* 

1881, *Georub S. Munson, Albany Medieal College; 
1880; Albany. John F. Lockwoois Albany Medical Gel. 
lege, 1881; removed to Wisconsin. S. Edward Ullman, 
Albany Medkal College^ 1880; Albany. ^T. W* Nellhl 
Albany Medkal Coikge, 1881; Albany. nV. J. NsLU% 
Albany Medkal College, 1879; Alban/. *F. U Cuckum^ 
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Albany Mcdkal Collcee, 1881 ; Albany. ^Howard Mil* 
LER, Albany Medical College. 1S81 ; Albany. *Ho\vard S. 
Paine, Albany Molkal College, 1881; Albany. *Laurbk. 
TlNK RoucHEL, Buflalo Medtcal College; Albany. 
Thomas G. Hylano, Bcllevue Medical College; removed. 
Carrol H. PtiiLLii*s, Albany Medical College, Watervliet; 
died February 14, 1883. C. \V. Green, Alliany Medical 
College; removed. Charles F. Huddlestozc, Albany 
Medical College; removed. 

18S2. *\V. B. Sarin, Albany Medical College^ 1882; West 
Troy. *Samukl Pkters, Vermont Academy of Medicine, 
1840; West Troy. Frank S. Peters, Albany Medical 
College, 1874; died 1883. *Henry Hun, Harvard Medical 
School, 1879; Alliany. *George E. Lyon, Albany Medical 
College, 1882; West Troy. *W. H. Fowler, Jefferson 
Medical College, 1879; Albany. *David Fleischman, AU 
bany Medical College, 1881; Albany. 

1883, 'WiLUAM L. ScHUTTER, Allxiny Medical CollegCi 
1883; Albany. *Frank H. Fisk, Albany Medical College, 



1883; Albany. *Charles K. Crawvoru, Albany Medical 
College, 1881; Albany. M. W. Riley, Albany ^fedkal 
College, 1882; Albany. Walter W. ScHonsu^ Albanv 
Medical College, 1882; removed to MassachoseUs. *C. vL 
Culver, Albany Medical College, 1881; Albany. J. W. 
Mann, Albany Medical College, 1882; died 188a. 

1884, *J. H. Mitchell, Albany Medical College^ i8Ss; 
Coboes. *R. J. Brown, Albany Medical Collie, i8St; 
Albany. *T. r. C. Van Allen, Albanv Medical Collmb 
1882; Albany. ^Joseph D. Craig, Albany Medical Col- 
lege^ 1884: Albany. *Eduar C. Hallenbick, BeDeviK 
Medical College, 1881; Bethlehem. G. S. Knickek- 
bocker. College Physicians and Sargeons; removed. 
C. C Schuyler, Albany Kfedical College; Troy (dqa- 
resident). 

1885. *Selwin a. Russell, Albany Medical College| 
1877; Albany. ^Frederick D. Morrill, Albany Medical 
College, 1881; Albany. ^JoiiN R Skillicorn, Alfaeny 
Medical College, 1883; Albany. 
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President. 



1806 Hunloke Woodruff. 

1807 I 
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1814 
1815 
1S16 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
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1823 

1824; 
1825 

1826 Joel A. Wing 

1827 I •• 

1828 riatt Williams 

1829 ' •• 

1830 Charles D. Townsend , 

l33« = " 

1832 ; Alden March , 

1833 I 

1834 Barcnt P. Staats 

1S35 •• 

1836 

1837 John W. Bay 

1838 i James P. Boyd 

1839 ' *' 

1840 I Jonathan Eights. 

1841 l*eter Van Buren 
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Charles D. Townsend, 

Isaac Hyde 

Erastus Williams 
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Charles D. Townsend. 
«• 
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\ 



L. Van Deusen. 
. Romeyn Beck. 



•« 



•« 
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•« 

«• 
Jonathan Eights. 



«• 

M 



Peter Williams. 



«• 



Thomas Hon 

Mason F. Cogswell 

«• 

James McKaughUm 

•• 

James H. Armshy 

•• 

J. V. P. gnackenbush 

Uriah G. Bigelow 

•• 

Samuel H. Freeman 

«« 

Sylvester D. WUIard 



Charles D. Townsend 

Barcnt P. StaaU 

%% 

Guy S|>alding 



Peter Wendell 

•« 

«• 

«• 

•« 

«c 

William Humpfrey. 
«• 

«« 

«■ 

•• 

Peter Van O' 
James P. Boyd.. 

Luke Wellington. 



c« 



Elisha S. Burton. 



B. B. Fredenlmrgh 

Peter B. Noxon 

Alva W. RockweU 

L. G.Warren 

Peter McNaughton 



•« 



John S. Van Alstyne 
«• 



•• 



Ilenrv Van O'Linda. 
Mason F.Cogswell.. 
K. II. Thompson. .. 



•« 



Herman Wcnddl. 



«• 



Abraham Groesbeck 
•« 

•« 

Ptetcr Van Buren. . . 
Henry Greene... ••• 



«« 



«• 



John Swinburne 

Wm. F.Carter 

•« 

U. G. Bigdow 

•« * 

Samuel H. Freeman 



Jonathan Case. 
John CampbdI. 



{ 



N 



Treasurer. 



. V. P. Quackenboih .... 
lenjamin A. ~~ 



John G. KnauC 

u 
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«« 
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«« 

«• 
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«■ 

•t 
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«« 
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M 
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c« 

M 

John F. Townsend* 
llcnry Greene, 
Henry Van O' 

M 
M 
«C 

E. B. O'CalBghan. 

M 
•« 
C« 

C C. Waller. 



•I 



Sylvester D. WiUard 
S.O. Vanderpod..., 



Sylvester awnbunl.... 

«c 
c« 
«« 

Levi Moore. 



M 



J. B. R 



%% 



C. C. Waller. 



•« 



«« 

•4 



Waiiam H. Bailey. 



•• 
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:^ 

1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
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1869 
1870 
I87I 
187a 

1873 
1874 

1880 

I88I 
1882 
1883 

1884 



President. 



Wmiam F. Carter, 
S. O. Vamderpod. 



M 



^ 



Howard Townsend 

Peter McNaughtoD.. ••••• 

Pteler P. Staats 

Levi Moore 

amcs E. Pomfret 

.H.Salnn 

James L. Babcock. ..••«••• 

Wflliam H. Craig 

WiUiam H. Bailey 

Joseph Lewi 

Alt)ert Van Denreer 

John Swinburne 

James S. Bailey 

Henrr March. ••••• 

Joseph N. Northrop. ...... 

Charles A. Robertson 

Frederic C. Cards 

JohnBLBigdow 

A.Shiland 

Tacob&Mosher 

Norman L. Snow 

Herman Benddl 

J. D. Featherstonhangh. . . . 



S. O. VandcrpocL 
Leonard G. Wain 



M 



Joseph Lewi..«,«, 
Mjcfx Mooic.*.» 
Frank G. Hosher. 
R. H.SafaiB..w.. 



SaCEBTARY. 



Levi Moore. . . . . , 
Oscar H. Yonng. 



M 

«« 



J. R. Bovhraie, 



•• 



{ 



affi' ff^ La Babcock. . ••••( 
.\V. Moore 

C. D. Mosher , 

Andrew WHsoa... 

Amos Fowler 

A. Shiland 

H. W. Steenbcnr 

C.E.Wilbetk 

J. D. Featherrtonhangh. . 

Winiam H. Mnnay 

Lotus Boudrias ••••• 

A. T. Van Vianken 

B. U. Steenberg 

William Hailes 

John U. Hajncs 

D.C. Ca» 

L. Archambeaiill 

• Kirk Peny... •«••••• 



Martin L. Mead, 



Treasurer. 



«■ 



\ 



George ■• Stevens. •« 

Charles H. Porter... 
«• 

«« 

John M. Bigdow.... 
Frederic C. Curtis. . . 

M 

Joseph H. Blatner. • . 

l^ewis Bakh.... 

B. U. Stecnbcig 

Eugene Van Slyke. . . 

T. Kirk Perry 

Lorenzo Hahs 

«« 

T. Featherstonhaugh. 

M. J. Lewi 

£. A.Bartlett 

Jno. Ben. Stonehome, 



William H. Bailey. 
George H. Newoomh. 

Henry Maidu 

H. R. Haskina. 

F. L. R. Chapuu 
Thomas Bedccit. 

Andrew Wntoo. 

D. V. 0*Leary. 

William H. Murray. 
W. R T. Reynolds. 

n. H. Cook. 

A. T. Van Vranken. 

H. E. Mereness. 

M 

G. L. UUman. 
M. J. Lewi. 



Uriah B. La Moure. 



The pablications of the society have been quite 
remarkable. The entire Transactions of the sodety 
have been printed in three volumes of 400 or 500 
pogesL The first was prepared by Dr. & D. Wil- 
lard, and extends to 1850; the second, chiefly by 
Dr. J. SL Bailey, covers the next twenty years^ and the 
third, chiefly by Dr. F. C. Curtis, recently printed, is 
filled by the ten years following, down to 1 88a Tliese 
volumes contain biographies of nearly two hundred 
members^ and a number of portraits of deceased 
and prominent members. The society also has 
maintained for five years a monthly journal, the 
ABat^ Medkal Annab. Dr. March, in 1830^ 
wrote "A Plea for Establishing a Medical Journal 
in Albany.'* Our periodical, which b laigely 
made up of material presented at the monthly 
meetings of the society, has a considerable circula- 
tion outside of the society's territory, and extracts 
from it frequently appear in other joumalsL The 
Editorial Committee are Drs. F. C Curtis^ A. Van 
der Veer, Lorenzo Hale, J. R Stonehouse and 
Willis G. Tucker. Probably no other socie^ in 
the country has done so much in the matter of 
mhlicatioiL 

The cholera e|»idemic of 185s was an importint 
epoch in the annals of medicine. This disease^ 
which in its European and American history be- 
longs to this century, made its first* appearance on 
this continent at Quebec in 183 s, anid a fortnight 
hler broke out in Albany. It Justly created great 
abrm. At the request of the Mayor» a meeting of the 



Medical Society was called to devise means to arrest 
its progress^ and a staff was organized, condsting 
of Drs. Eights^ \Ving, Greene, Boyd, Townsend, 
Wendell, James, McNaughton and March. The 
physicians of the city met cveiy evening at the City 
Hall, where an album was kept in which to enter the 
names of the deceased. The number of reported 
cases was 1,1479 of which 422 were fatal Two 
years later, on a fresh outbreak, there were 1 24 cases, 
with 78 deaths. No such Eital disease had pre* 
vailed since the small-pox epidemics of early his* 
tory. 

Conspicuous among the younger men then was 

Dr. James P. BoycL His faithful work at that 

time gave him an impetus^ and he secured a posi* 

tion which made him for very many yean one of the 

first physicians in the city. The brothers James 

and Peter McNaughton were older by several years. 

The former had been a professor in a medical 

school then for twelve years^ and at the time of his 

death, in 1874, he was the senior teacher of medi* 

cine, probably, in the world. He was made at 

this time President of the Board of Health, and 

wrote a paper on the disease, which was in much 

demand. His brother, in a less public way, was» 

perhaps, even more active as a practicing physician. 

Both of them, in dWI as well as medical relations, 

were for half a century among the first citizens of 

Albany. The brothers Staats^ of the same name as 

our earliest historical physician, were well known 

men here for many years. The elder, Dr. Qarent, 

was prominent in politics^ and was also a trustee of 
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numerous mercantile concerns. He was at this 
time Health Officer of the port Dr. Alden March 
was a well-established physician, having come here 
from New England in 1820. In the fifty years that 
he practiced he made a world-wide reputation as a 
surgeon and teacher. The Doctors Beck were, in 
some respects, the most remarkable men in our 
history. One of them was sent at this time by tlie 
Governor to xisit the northern frontier for the pur- 
|K)se of procuring information and organising 
boards of health. Dr. T. Romeyn Beck is known 
over the civilized world as the author of *' Medical 
Jurisprudence." Bolli of the brothers devoted most 
of their lives to teaching and scientific literature: 
Younger than any of them was Dr. Thomas Hun, 
just entering practice then, and the only one of that 
time now living, having, however, well earned retire- 
ment from active work by over fifty years of ser\'ice, 
which brought him a reputation second to none in 
the country, 'lliis strong body of men, most of 
them of thorough literary and medical education, 
formed the body of the profession through the two 
middle quarters of this century, and all of them 
lived so nearly up to the present time that there are 
few Albanians to whom they are not perfectly 
familiar. Tliey had a hand in every important 
event, professional or civic, that transpired through 
the long jKriod that they worked together, during 
which the city doubled its population two or three 
timea. 

As in tlie last century the wars were important 
periods in our medical history, so in this. In the 
war of 181 2, which was partly at our door, a few 
of the local physicians were engageiL Most prom- 
incntly was Dr. Piatt Williams, a graduate of Wil- 
liams College, and prepared by a long course of 
professional study. The war broke out soon after 
he began to practice, and he immediately receiveii 
from Gov. Tompkins the appointment of surgeon 
to the Second Regiment of Riflemen. He scr>'ed 
through the war on the Niagara frontiers. Two 
yean later, having rcturneil to Albany, he was ap- 
|x>inted |)ost surgeon of the cantonment at Green- 
bush, and retained the {losition till its abandon- 
ment in 1822. 

Dr. Henry Greene, a native of Rhode Island, im- 
mediately after his graduation in 1814, was made 
assistant surgeon of the Twenty-fiilh Regulars, and 
saw hard ser>'ice in Canada, remaining in the army 
till peace was declared He came to Albany in 
1828, was prominent herein the cholera epidemic^ 
and was one of the first faculty of the Medical Col- 
leger 



Dr. Joel A. Wing was for thirty-eight feais % 
phyadan of Albany. Almost as soon as he giadii- 
ated he was, without his knowledge^ appoinled 
suigeon ui the army, which he did not accept, so 
that hb connection with the war was but nominaL 
He, however, was made post surgeon of the Green- 
bush barracks in 1844. On his first visit to the 
barracks, being young, undersized and unimprcs- 
ave, he was treated with some insolence by the 
orderly, or nurse. He knocked the man down, 
and it took all the money he had to pay the fine 
imposed by the justice ; but he secured wholesome 
respect aflenv-ard. Dr. Wing worked veiy hard in 
the cholera epidemic and was himself taken with 
the disease, his recovery speaking well for his asso- 
ciates. In the course of his life he held various 
important civil positions. 

The Mexican war was enacted at a remote point, 
and none of the profession of this counQr appears 
to have ser\'ed in it 

The late Civ^l war furnishes a pcHnt aionnd 
which to group a very considerable number of the 
men and events of our peaceful profession. The 
men who participated in it were for the most part 
those of to-day. Its outbreak found Dr. SL Ol 
Vanderpoel, then one of the most active physicians 
in the city, in th^ office of Surgeon-General of the 
State, which place he filled from 1859 to 1863, 
under Gov. Morgan. It gave him the medical 
direction in the fonnation of all regiments sent 
from this State, the examination of all applicanti 
for and filling of all vacancies in the medical staff 
of each regiment He had at the end of his term 
of service over 600 surgeons in the field. He 
established promotion by grade in medical corps 
instead of regimental. During a portion of Mc- 
Clellan's ad\*ance in the Peninsula, and in the first 
batde of the Wilderness, he went as \'olunteer sur- 
geon. Subsequendy he was inspector of hospitals 
for the Sanitary Commission. After the war Dr. 
Vanderpoel ^'as for eight years Health Officer of 
the Port of New York. He was also for many 
years on the Medical College facul^ and physician 
to the hospitals. In 1881 he removed to New 
York OXf. 

Dr. J. V. P. Quackenbush was Suigeon-General 
from '65 to '65, under Gov. Seymour, and carried 
out its arduous duties almost to the end of the war 
He spent his entire professional life in Albany, one 
of iu prominent physicians, a leading citisen and a 
mo^ popuhr lecturer at the Medical Cbllege and 
hospitals. 

Dr. & D. Willard succeeded him in official pori- 
tion, but died during the same year. He had {we* 
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viouslj seen considerable service at the front as 
volunteer surgeon, especially in 18639 after the 
battles of the Peninsula, to look after New York 
soldiers. The profession, of Albany especially, is 
indebted to him for much laborious work on medi- 
cal and historical literature, and Willard Aqrlum 
was jusdy named after him for his efforts toward its 
establishment 

Dr. James D. Pomfret was Suigeon-General from 
'65 to '69, under Gov. Fenton. In '62 he was ap- 
pointed suigeonof the 113th Regiment, which was 
raised entirely in this coun^ ; it was changed to 
the 7th Heavy Artillery, and till May, '64, w-as 
placed in the defenses of Washington, during 
which time he acted as Brigade Surgeon. It then 
being sent to the front, he was made Division Sur- 
geon, and later Suigeon-in-Chief of the 2d Army 
Corps. After his return home he had charge of the 
Soldiers' Home here and was connected with the 
college and hospitals. 

Dr. Jacob S. Mosher was the last of the Albany 
physicians to hold the office of Surgeon-General, 
from '69 to '73, under Gov. Hoffman. He served 
as volunteer surgeon from his graduation in '63 to 
the close of the war in the hospitals of the Army of 
the Potomac and at Washington. While there he 
was appointed Asst State Medical Director at 
Washington, holding the position till '67. From 
'70 till '76 he was Deputy Health Officer of the 
Port of New York, was on the Yellow Fever Com- 
mission appcMnted by Congress, and till his death, 
in 1883, was prominent in various departments of 
medicine and in civil life, being one of the most 
variously gifted men Albany has ever had. 

Dr. J. W. Moore entered the naxy in '61 as Asst 
Surgeon, and served in the Chesapeake Bay and 
Potomac River for fourteen months as Surgeon of 
the Flotilla, participating in many battles, begin- 
ning with that of Sewall's Point, the first naval 
battle of the urar. He was in the same fleet with 
the Maniior during its fight with the Merrimac. 
He also served in the North Atlantic Squadron and 
was Fleet Surgeon of the St John's River Flotilla. 
For six months he was with the frigate Florida^ 
which was fitted out ta cruise for the Alabama. 
After serving for a year in the U. S. A. General 
Hospital he returned home to Cohoes, where be has 
since been actively engaged in private practice. 

Dr. J. Savage I>ela\*an was appointed Asst. Sur« 
geon, 169th Infantry, in '63, but not being mustered, 
owing to lack of numbers in the regiment, entered 
hospital service at Washington. After a time he 
was commissioned by Gov, Buckingham ist. Asst. 
Surgeon, ist Connecticut Artillery, and remained 



witli that regiment through the war, declining the 
surgeoncy of ist N. Y. Cavalry, offered him by 
Gov. Seymour. He was in all the artillery batdes 
before Petersburg down to the repulse of the Con- 
federates at Fort Steadman, and was at the ''mine" 
and the taking of Fort Fisher. Before the war he 
was for some time Pension Examining Suigeon, and 
was again appointed after the war. He was Vice- 
Consul at Geneva, Switzerland, for two years. 
Having resumed practice in Albany, he is one of 
the physicians to the Homoeopathic Hospital, and 
has been one of the three State Commissioners of 
Health of the State Board of Health since it was 
first organized. 

Dr. Herman BendcU served in the Army of the 
Potomac and of the Shenandoah from '62 to the 
close of the war. He was first appointed Asst 
Surgeon, 6th N. Y. Artillery; in December, '64, he 
became surgeon of the 86ih N. Y. Vet Vols. During 
the final campaign to Richmond he was surgeon 
in charge of the Depot Field Hospital He was 
discharged as Brevet lieutenant-Colonel, N. Y. V. 
After the war he was Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs in Arizona Territory, and has now for sev* 
eral years been engaged in private practice here. . 
He now holds the office of Pension Examining 
SurgeoiL 

Dr. Samuel B. Ward during a part of 1862 was 
in the ser\'ice of the Sanitary* Commission on trans- 
ports of sick to northern ports. In September of 
that year he became, by contract with the Medical 
Director of the Dei^artment of Washington, acting 
Medical Cadet, and afterward acting Assistant Sur- 
geon. Having obtained his degree in medicine, he 
was appointed, after examination. Assistant Surgeon, 
New York Volunteers, by President Lincoln, and 
served till the close of the war. He has been con- 
nected with the National Guard since 1872, being 
now surgeon of the Ninth Brigade. He came to Al- 
bany in 1876, and has since been one of the faculty 
of the Medical College and cx>nnectcd with the hos- 
pitals. 

Dr. Cliarles A. Robertson u-as commissioned Sur- 
geon of the 159th New York Volunteers in 1862. 
He was at Irish Bend, the si<^e of Port Hudson, 
Donaldsonville and Vermillion Bayou. Before 
Port Hudson, he was acting Division Surgeon of 
Field Hospitals. He was on special service through 
the Tdche countr}'. Prior to the war he had prac* 
ticed ophthalmology in Boston, and after his ser* 
vice he came to Albany and was the first specialist 
in this branch of practice, in which he was remark- 
ably skillfuL lie was attaclied to se%'cral luispitala 
and had a large practice till bis death in i88a . 
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Dr. Thomas Helme, of^IcKownsville, was com- 
missioned Assistant Surgeon, 148th New York Vol* 
unteers, in November, 1863. His grandfather was a 
revolutionary soldier and a prominent man in Rhode 
Island; his father was in the war of 181 2 in some 
militar)' capacity. In 1865 Dr. Helme was pro- 
moted to Surgeon of the 85th Regiment He saw 
service in the Carolinas and Virginia, was in all the 
battles before Petersburg, and at the taking of Fort 
Harrison was wounded while on a charge, so that 
he was laid up for several weeks. Otheniise he 
was on active service to the close of the war, when 
he returned to this county, where he is still in active 
practice. 

Dr. Charles H. Porter was made Assistant Sur- 
geon, 40th New York Volunteers, in November, 
1862, but was not mustered. In January, 1863, he 
was commissioned Surgeon of the Sixth Artillery, to 
wliich regiment Dr. I^ndell was attached, serving 
with it to the close of the war, being mustered out 
with the rank of Brevet Culonel, New York Volun- 
teers. He has since practiced in Albany and for 
several years has been one of the pension examin- 
ing surgeons. 

Dr. Alexander H. HofTcame to Albany in 1853, 
and was Surgeon-General from 1854 to 1856. For 
several years he was examining surgeon at the 
United States rendezvous here. He entered the 
army as Surgeon of the Third New York Volunteer^ 
becoming the same year Medical Director under 
Gen. Fremont, and Chief of Hospital Supplies. In 
1 864 and till the close of the war he was Medical 
Director of Transportation. In 1867 he entered 
the regular army as Surgeon and Brevet Colonel, 
United States Volunteers, and remained in the 
service till his death in 1876. His son is now 
Assistant Surgeon, United States Army. 

Dr. N. L. Snow entered the service as Assistant 
Surgeon, 153d New York Volunteers, in August, 
1862, was promoted Surgeon, February, 1864, and 
was discharged October, 1865. He was in the 
defense of Washington, was with Sheridan in the 
Shenandoah, and with Banks on bis Red River 
campaign. During the summer of 1865 he was 
Health Officer of the District of Savannah. He 
practiced a number of years at Canajoharie, and 
about 1875 came to Albany. He has hospital and 
college connection, and is now President of the 
Board of Aldermen. 

Dr. Albert Van Der Veer was appointed Medical 
Cadet at the Ira Harris Hospital in June, i86i. 
The following year he was made Medical Cadet in 
the army, being one of the original one hundred. 
He served in this capacity at Columbia College 



Hospital, Washington, until December, 1863, when 
he was appointed Assistant Surgeon, 66tfa New 
York Volunteers, joining his r^ment at Fal- 
mouth, Va. In August, 1864, he was promoted 
surgeon of the same regiment For over two 
years he was surgeon in charge of one of the oper- 
ating tables of the First Division Hospital, Second 
Army Corps, during the time also having charge 
of locating the hospital supplies^ building winter 
quarters, etc. He was mustered out with his regi* 
ment, which had participated in many of the bat- 
tles of the Army of the Potomac, August, 1865, 
and returned to Albany, where he has since been 
engaged in active practice. Since 1876 he has 
been a member of the Medical College Faculty as 
Professor of Surgery, in which department he la 
pre-eminent in the annals of Albany, besides hav- 
ing a ver}' extensive general and consulting practice 
in a large region about this city. He is a frequent 
contributor to medical literature, and is a member 
of many home and foreign societies^ being at this 
time President of the State Medical Society. 

Dr. A. R Huested served as HosjHtal Steward 
of the 1 13th New York Volunteers (Seventh Heavy 
Artiller}') from 1862 to 1864, the r^ment being 
on garrison duty near Washington. March, 1864, he 
became Assistant Surgeon, 21st New York Cavalry, 
and served as such till July, 1866, seeing very active 
service in the Shenandoah and on the overland 
stage route north of Denver, along which the 
regiment was distributed after the war. He has 
since resided in Albany, and is now one of the 
faculty of the College of Pharmaqr. 

Dr. George H. Newcomb was commissioned, 
August 1862, Assistant Surgeon, 113th New York 
Volunteers (Seventh Heavy Artiller}*) and served 
with it till May, 1865, being promoted Surgeon, 
February, 1865. Hiis regiment, which was raised 
in this county, was on garrison duQ* at Washington, 
and saw service, in all of which he participated, 
from Spottsylvania to Petersburg. 

Dr. George T. Stevens was Surgeon 77th New 
York Volunteers from' October, 1861, to E^ember, 
1865, and was present a^ neariy all the battles of 
the Army of the Potomac after the first Bull Run, 
and of the Shenandoah under Sheridan. In 1862 
he was appointed Operating Surgeon of the Third 
Brigade, and during periods was in charge of the 
division hospiul. After the battles of the Wilder^ 
ness, he had charge of wounded oflBcera of the 
Sixth Corps, «'ho were taken to Fredericksburg. 
He has contributed largely \o the surgical history 
of the war and is author of ''Three Yean with 
the Sixth Corps," He practiced in Albany for 
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several years after the war, and for a time was con- 
nected with the Medical Collie; he now resides 
in New Y<^ 

Dr. P. M. Murphy entered the ser>ice as Assist- 
ant Surgeon, 134th N. Y. V., March, '64, and was 
mustered out with his regiment, June, '65. He 
was in the Army of the Cumberland, in the South- 
east with Sherman, and in the March to the Sea; 
he participated in all the engagements of the 
20th Corps — about twen^-seven in all He was 
commissioned Surgeon of the 89th Regiment, but 
not mustered. Since the war he has resided in 
this city. 

Dr. A. A. Edmeston entered service as Assist* 
ant Suigeon, i8th N. Y. V., in '61, and was soon 
after promoted surgeon of the 93d Regiment, and 
served through the war. He participated in many 
of the battles, whose names are familiar, in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. Once he voluntarily 
accompanied a body of sick and wounded men to 
libby Prison and remained there several weeks. 
While in the army he contracted chronic diarrhcea, 
from which he never recovered; he died in 1871. 

Dr. Frank J. Mattimore was appointed Assistant 
Suigeon, 18U1 N. Y. V., in 1863. He saw arduous 
service at Antietam and the disaster of Fredericks- 
burg. He was mustered out with his regiment in 
1863 and returned home, where he died a few 
months later from the effects of swamp fever which 
he had contracted in the service. 

Dr. Wesley Blaisdell was also a martyr to the 
war. He was a practitioner of Coeymans, and in 
August, '63, enlisted as Assistant Surgeon, 113th 
N. Y. v., being transferred a few months later to 
the 75th Regiment In July following, having 
served at the siege of Port Hudson, he resigned. 
After a short time he went back to the army and 
was sent to Newbum, where he contracted yellow 
fever, which terminated &tally. 

Dr. C. B. O'Leary was professionally connected 
with the army almost throughout the war, with in* 
tervala, and with x'arious regiments. He was 
Assistant Surgeon of the 3sth and 145th Regi- 
ments^ and Suigeon of the 175th, serving with the 
Army of the Potomac and at Port Hudson. He 
returned to Albany, and died here in 1877. His 
brother. Dr. D. V. O'Leaiy, was lecendy health 
oflicer and is now postmaster of the city, being 
also on the medical staff of St Peter's Hospital 

Dr. Warner Van Steenbeig entered the army in 
'6f, as Assistant Surgeon, 1st N. Y. InC; a year 
after was promoted Suigeon of the 55 th, and after- 
ward was transferred to the 1 soth. He was mus* 
tcred out with his regiment, with the rank of Brevet 



Lieutenant-CoIoneL He settled to practice in 
Cohoes, where he remained until his death in i88a 

Dr. P. L F. Reynolds was commissioned As- 
sistant Suigeon, 169th N. Y. V., September, '6s; 
he resigned December, '63. llie regiment saw 
service in Virginia and theCaroIinas. In March, 
'65, he received a commission as Assistant Suigeon, 
94th N. Y. v., but was not mustered. He is now 
practicing in Albany. 

Dr. William, H. Cra^ then a practitioner for 
eight years in this city, was commissioned, October, 
'6s, Surgeon i77lh N. Y. V., a regiment which 
was raised in Albany, to serve nine months, and 
seeing service at Ponchatoula, Scivique's Ferry and 
Port Hudson. He remained with his regiment 
until the expiration of its service. Since the war 
he has resided in Albany, and has for several 
years held the office of postmaster. 

Dr. Jephtha R. Boulware served as Assistant 
Surgeon of the same regiment with which Dr. Craig 
was connected, the 177th, as did also Dr. Oscar 
Young, who resided here for several years. Dr. 
Boulware has been a prominent practitioner in 
Albany since his war ser\ice, and for a time was 
Surgeon of St Peter^s Hospital 

Dr. Henry R. Haskins was commissioned Sur- 
geon of the I92d N. Y. V., which was partly raised 
in this county, in Februaiy, '65, and was mustered 
out in the August following. He practiced in 
Albany till his death in 1884; was for several years 
Professor of Anatomy at the Medical College, and 
M-as prominent especially as a surgeon. 

Dr. Thomas Beckett was made Assistant Surgeon, 
25th N. Y. Nat Guard, April, '61, and served 
with it for five months in Virginia. October, '62, 
was again mustered as First Assistant Surgeon 4th 
Regiment (Corcoran's Brigade), consolidated with 
the 175th N. Y. v., and sent to Louisiana. For 
a time he was detached and placed in charge of the 
sick of General Emor/s Division. He accompa- 
nied his regiment on the expedition to Plaquemine 
and the Tiche raid, and at die battie of Brisland 
was three days and nights on the field; at Port 
Hudson he had become so reduce^ in health that 
he was discharged, June, '63, with the rank of 
Brevet Major, N. Y. V. In '65 he was placed 
on duty as Acting Assistant Surgeon at the Ira 
Harris Hospital here, and served to the end of the 
war. 

Dr. Charles P. Staats was made Assistant Suigeon, 
67th New York In&ntry, in 1863, seeing service fat 
a year and a half with the Army of the Potomac 
After being mustered out with his regiment be 
returned to Albany, where he died in 1884. 
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Dr. John H. Wilbar, now a pnclitioner of 
Cohoes* enlisted in the 44th New York Volunteers 
in 1 86 1, and after two yean' service was diadiaiged 
on account of physical disabilitiesL In September, 
1 866, he was commissioned by Gov. Fenton Surgeon 
of the io8th Infantry, and served till the regiment 
disbanded. 

Dr. R. H. Sabin, of West Troy, recdved a com- 
mission as Assistant Surgeon, Seventh New York 
Artillery, but was prevented by domestic affairs 
from serving. 

Besides these there were a number of Albany phy- 
sicians who, while having no regular r^mental 
attachment, saw qonsiderable service in army hos- 
pitals and at the front after severe battles. Dr. 
Mason F. Coggswell, a practitioner here ance 1833, 
and having held various offices of responsibility, was 
at the outbreak of the war appointed Examining Sur- 
geon. Me was surgeon of a post hospital in 1862, 
and ser\'ed as volunteer surgeon after the battles of 
the Wilderness. In 1863 he visited hospitals in the 
West with Dr. Thomas Hun, for the Christian Com- 
mission. His death in 1 865 was attributed partly to 
his hard work in Virginia. Dr. J. V. Lansing was 
examiner of recruits here, where a large number of 
regiments were organized. He also served as con- 
tract surgeon, or acting assistant For many yean 
he was connected with the collide and hospital 
here ; he died in 1880, while surgeon to Danne- 
mora prisbn. Dr. Henr)' March was assistant volun- 
teer surgeon, sent by the State in 1 861-3 ; he was on 
hospital service at Fortress Monroe and at Fred- 
ericksburg. Dr. Wnu H. Bailey, for many years 
a leading physician of Albany, was sent to Wash- 
ington and the army to look after the welfare of New 
York troops, several times by the Governor and the 
Christian Commission. He is now connected with 
the Albany Hospital ; Is one of the pension exam- 
iningsurgeons,and a late president of the State Medi- 
cal Society. Similar special service was rendered 
by Dr. John Swinburne, a sketch of whose life may 
be found on another page, Dr. Levi Moore, Dr. J. 
L. Babcock, and probably others. Dr. Alden 
March gave his valuable services to the inmates of 
the Soldiers' Home located here. Dr. James. 
H. .\rmsby rendered the same patriotic service. 
Dr. Ira M. Dclamater, Dr. SL H. Freeman 
and Dr. A. P. Ten £}xk were likewise con- 
nected with the work in this home for disabled 
soldiers. 

Besid<» those who have served in a professional 
capacity, there are a feir among the physicians here 
who may be mentioned for other service during the 
war. 



Dr. O. D. Ball enlisted, November, 1861, in the 
Third New York Light Arttlleiy as Quartermaster^ 
Sergeant; in 1864 he was commisaoned Second 
Lieutenant, and a few months later was promoted 
to First lieutenant and assigned to duty as r^- 
mental quartermaster, and for a time was acting 
Assistant Adjutant-GeneraL He went up the 
James River with the army under General Butler 
as ordnance officer, and was engaged in the pre- 
liminary batdes and aege of Petersburg, the 
battles of James River and Wilson's Landing. He 
served through the war and came to Albany in 
1874, after several years' practice in Otsego Cnuntj. 
Dr. Edward £. Brown entered the service in 
September, 1862, as First lieutenant Fifth New 
York Heavy Artillery, and was promoted Captain, 
serving through the war. He saw service principally 
in the defenses of Washington ; was engaged in the 
taking of Harper's Ferry. Since graduating at the 
Albany Medical College he has practiced in Bethle- 
hem, and now is settled in Albany. 

Dr. £. A. Bartlett, a descendant of the Dr. 
Josiah Bartlett« signer of the Declaration of In* 
dependence, enlisted as private in the Fourth 
United States Artillery in 1865, for five year% 
and participated in twelve engagements of the 
Department of the Cumberland and Tennessee. 
He was wounded at Piflaski in January, 1865. 
In 1866, the war having ended, he was, through 
Senator Harris, discharged, in order to complete his 
collegiate education. His professional life he has 
spent in Albany. He is a contributor to literature 
general and medical, his latest work being a popa« 
lar brochure on cholera. 

Dr. F. C. Curtis enlisted in the spring of i864i 
with a large part of his college class, as private in 
the 40th Wisconsin hundred da}V regiment, and 
saw service during the summer chiefly in the de- 
fenses of Memphis. 

Dr. Lewis Balch, although not in the army dur- 
ing the war, may be mentioned as a prominent 
medical officer of the National Guard, in which he 
is a senior surgeon, loth battalion, with rank of 
major. He is connected with the college and the 
hospitals here, and is now health officer of the 
city. 

As completely as possible the military history of 
medical men in this county has been presented in 
recognition of the important relation that exists be- 
t«*een war and the science of medicine. 

During this centur)* the city and county have 
maintained the early repute for healthfulnessi the 
cholera epidemics already rererred to being the most 
notable inroad upon it llie topography, soil and 
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drainage are fiivoraUe to salubrity. The dtj espe- 
cially is admirably situated, with its succession of 
slopes and valleys draining rapidly into the alUab- 
soibing river, and it needs but a decent attention to 
artificial aids for removing waste and moisture, with 
an abundance of pure water, to keep it the healthiest 
dty in the worid. 

The various medical institutions which have 
been brought into existence during the century are 
important features of our medical history. The 
Albany Medical G>llege was oiganized in 1838, 
and is one of the oldest schools of medicine in this 
country. As early as 18a i Dr. Alden March be- 
gan to give a course of instruction in anatomy by 
lectures and dissections^ and continued it until the 
oiganization of the College ; for ten years of the 
time also holding the chair of anatomy and phy^- 
olpgy in the Vermont Academy of ^ledicine. He 
began in 1830 to agitate the propriety of establish- 
ing a college and hos|Ntal here. Soon after this 
Dr. James H. Armsby became associated with Dr. 
March in his private school, at the same time also 
lecturing at the Vermont institution. He delivered 
several courses of public lectures on anatomy, and 
did much thereby to awaken the interest of promi- 
nent citizens in the subject This resulted in a 
meeting of citizens in 1S38, at which the prelimi- 
,naiy steps were taken toward its organization, 
some of the best men in the city cooperating for 
the purpose. Funds were subscribed, a faculty 
and board of trustees selected, and the Lancaster 
school building leased, rent free, of the Common 
Council The first course of lectures began in 
January, 1839, to a class of fifty-seven students, 
and an extensive museum, chiefly contributed by 
Dhl March and Armsby, was displayed to the 
public This museum has received further contri- 
butions firom Dra. March, Armsby, AIcNaughton, 
Van Der Veer and others^ until now it is one of the 
largest in the country, and is still, on stated days, 
open to the public During the first few years Dr. 
Armsby and Mr. Amos Dean, who w*as professor 
of medical jurisprudence, delivered public lectures 
in the evening, which added much to the interest 
in the institution. In 1841 the Legislature made 
an appropriation of $1 5,000 to it, and subsequently 
f6,ooo, and the citizens of Albany contributed 
$10,000 for its establishment The first class that 
graduated numbered diirtcen. Since then the col- 
lie has contributed a,ooo men to the medical 
force of the country, all over which they are scat- 
tered, and many of them the leading men of their 
localltiea, The college has had on iu board of 



trustees the first citizens of Albany, and the leading 
physicians have been on its fiiculty or board of 
curators^ Within a few years the demand for 
higher education has been met by tlie requirement 
of a prdiminary examination of all applicants for 
admission, by the establishment of a three years' 
graded coarse of study, and by monthly written 
examinationsL But veiy few medical schools in 
this country are thus exacting ; this one, conse- 
quendy, stands high. The final examination by 
the faculty is a written one, and after it the gradu- 
ate has still to pass another by the board of 
curators. The course is not only scientific but 
practical, by the exhibition of cases, operations 
and laboratory work, and a number of prizes 
stimulate the students to their best efforts. 

The following b a historical list of the college 
faculty firom its beginning until now, in the 
order of their appointment: Drs. Ebcnezer 
£mmons» James H. Armsby, David ^L Reese, 
Alden March, Henry Greene, David &L McLach- 
lan, Amos Dean, Esq.; Dr& Thomas Hun, 
Gunning S. Bedford, James ^IcNaughton, Lewis 
C Beck, T. Romejn Beck, Howard Townsend, 
Ezra S. Carr, J. V. P. Quackcnbush, Charles H. 
Porter, G. F. Barker, Jacob S. Mosher, a O. 
VanderpoeL James £. Pomfret, John V. Lansing, 
H. R. Haskins, Albert Van Der Veer, E. R. Peas- 
lee, Meredyth Clymer, W. P. Seymour, Geoige T. 
Stevens, John %L Bigelow, Maurice Perkins, Ira 
Harris, Esq., LL.D.; Drs. Willis G. Tucker, 
William Hailes, H. E. Webster, M. A., Drs. John 
Swinburne, Lewis Balch, Samuel B. Ward, John 
P. Gray, Edward R. Hun, James P. Boyd, Jr., C 
S. Merrill, & Q. Vanderpoel, Jr., Franklin Town- 
send, Jr., Frederic C. Curtis and Henry Hun. 
Of these a few had but a short connection 
with the institution, and a few were non-residents 
of this city. 

On the present faculty are : Dr. Thomas Hun, 
LLD., Dean, and Dr. S. O. Vanderpoel, LLD., 
both Emeritus Professors; Dr. .\lbert Van Der Veer, 
Surgery; Dr. Maurice Perkins, Chemistry; Dr. 
John M. Bigelow, Materia Medica; Dr. Lewis Balch, 
Anatomy; Dr. Samuel B. Ward, Practice 0/ Medi- 
cine; Dr. John P. Gray, Psychidogical Medicime; 
Dr. James P. Bo}*d, Obstetrics and Gy-necology; 
Dr. Willis a Tucker, Chemistry; Dr. William 
Hailes^ Hishhgy; Dr. C & Merrill, Diseastso/ 
the Eye and Ear; Dr. Franklin Townsend, Pkym^ 
ohBt; Dr. Frederic C Curtis, Diseases 9/ Aa 
,SVn^ and Dr. Henry Hun, Xervous Disaasss. 
Dr. Henry March is Curitor of the Museum, Dr. 
E. Van Slyke, Demonstrator of Anatomy, and Dr. 
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S. R. Morrow, Lecturer on Surgery. Dr. A. L. 
Carroll, Secretary of the State Board of Health, 
has also delivered a course of lectures on Hygiene. 
Most of the faculty are connected with one or more 
of tlie hospitals of the city. In years past summer 
courses of lectures have been given, at which many 
of the physicians of the city have assisted the regu- 
lar faculty. These are now suspended, and the 
regular course of six months lasts from early in 
September till March. The Curators of the Col- 
lege are: Drs. Samuel H. Freeman, William H. 
Craig and Norman L. Snow, of Albany, Dr. James 
D. Fcatherstonhaugh, of Cohoes^ and Dr. Barent 
A. Mynderse, of Schenectady. 

The college owns a valuable librar}% particularly 
rich in rare old works, much of which was selected 
by Dr. T. Romeyn Beck. It has laboratories that 
are extensive and complete, having been recently 
rebuilt Alumni Hall, a wing of the college, is a 
gathering place for all medical organizations, its 
walls being covered with portraits of members of 
the County Meilical Society. There is a large 
Alumni Association, hokiiog aniiiial mcctiiigs on 
con u aef icc ment days, through whose members the 
college gets much of its patronage. 

The Albany College of Pharmacy is another 
medical institution that deserves mention. Like 
the Medical College, it is a department of Union 
University by the Board of Governors of which it 
was created in 1881. Its course extends over two 
years, lectures being given in the evening. It is 
required of the students to spend four years with a 
reputable pharmacist The faculty consists of Dr. 
Willis G. Tucker, Dr. A. a Huested and Mr. G. 
Michaelis. The late Dr. Mosher was connected 
with it up to the time of his death. 

Albany is fortunate in the possession of sev- 
eral hospitals; a fact which speaks well for its 
benevolent spirit Reference has already been 
made to the militar)* hospitak. The Albany Hospi- 
tal was founded in 1849. ^^ ^'^^ ^'^^ ^^^ years it 
occupied buildings on the comer of Madison 
avenue and Dove street In 1854 the present fine 
building on Eagle street near the Medical College 
«'as secured for it, having been used as a county 
jail till tlien, and remodeled at a cost of over 
twenty thousand dollan^ This was largely due to 
the unremitting eflbris of Dr. James H. Armsby, 
to whom' more than any other citizen Albany is in* 
debted for its educational and benevolent institu- 
tions. He gave his professional semces to the 
hospital during his life, and raised over one hun- 
dred thousand dollars for it by personal applica- 



tion. In 1873 a large addition was built, and with 
numerous and costly improvements since it has 
been made one of the most perfect hospitals pos- 
sible, with accommodation for about 150 patients. 
It has as an especial feature a large number of 
private rooms, respectively fitted up by and named 
after the various Protestant churches in the city, 
and no hospital in the country is so homelike to 
those so unfortunate as to need its care. Patients 
taking prix^ate rooms may be attended there by 
their own physicians. It is under the care of a 
board of fifteen governors^ who are elected annually 
by the members of the corporation, a gift of fifty 
dollars entitling the donor to a vote for life. It is 
supported by private contributions, by the income 
of an endowment fund and from the rent of private 
rooms, and by the payment from the city and county 
towns for the care of the sick. The present staff of 
the hospital consists of Dr. Thomas Hun, consult- 
ing physician ; Drs. Samuel H. Freeman, Joseph 
Lewi, John M. Bigdow and Samuel B. Ward, at- 
tending physicians; Drs. Albert Van Der Veer, 
William Hailes and Normon L. Smw, stteadng 
surgeons ; Drs. Cyrus S. Merrill and Herman Ben- 
dell, eye and ear surgeons; Dr. William H. Bailey, 
obstretrician ; Dr. James P. Boyd, gynecologist, 
and Dr. Frederic C Curtis, diseases of the skin. 
The hospital has a dispensary for the care of om- 
patients, to whom advice and medicines are fur- 
nished gratuitously. It is open daily. Several 
thousands are thus treated yearly. 

St Peter's Hospiul was opened in 1S69, in the 
building on thecomer of Broadway and North Ferry 
street, which was for many years occupied by 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, son of the late Patroon 
This building has been much enlarged by more re- 
cent additions. It is in charge of the Sisters of 
Mercy, with the co-operation of an advisory board 
of forty gentlemen. Being near the railroads, it re- 
ceives a great many cases of accident It has also 
a dispensary for out padents to which many, not 
only from the city but from neighboring counties^ 
come for treatment, not less than twenty-five thou* 
sand persons having been treated gratuitously there 
since it was opened. The staff of physicians con- 
sists of Dr. Thomas Hun, Samuel k Ward and 
Daniel V. 0*Leary, consulting physicians; Dn. 
A. Van Der Veer and Lewis Balch, consulting surr 
geons ; Drs. Henry Hun, Selwyn A. Russell and 
T. Kirk Perry, attending ph}-sicians; Drs. SL R. 
Morrow, P. J. Keegan and William Hailes» at- 
tending surgeons; Dr. J. M. Bigelow, laryngo* 
scopy and throat diseases; Drs. C SL Menill, 
G. A. Munson and T. F. C Van Allen, ophthalmic 
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and aural suigeoos; Drs. James P. Bojd and 
Franklin Townsend, obstetric surgeons; and Dr. 
F. C Curtis^ physician for diseases of the skin. 

The Child's Hospital, one of the most effective 
institutions in the city, was organized in 1875. ^^ 
is under the chaige ofthe Sisters of the Order of 
the Hdy Child Jesus. A board of lady managers 
has the care of its financial management The 
total number of beds is 75, three of which are en- 
dowed. It is mainly supported by voluntary con- 
tributionSL On its mediod staff are Drs. Thotnas 
Hun and John Swinburne, consulting, and Dr. 
Lewis Balch, Henry Hun and T. M. Trego, at- 
tending phyacian% Dr. C S. Merrill having 
chaigeof diseases of the eye and ear, and Dr. J. W. 
Cox of the homceopalfaic ward. 

The Albany Gty Homoeopathic Hospital was 
chartered in 187a, and in 1875 was consolidated 
with the dispensary, which was incorporated in 
1868. It b under the charge of a board of 
managers, and its staff includes most of the 
homoeopathic physicians of the city. The institu- 
tion furnishes accommodation for 30 patients, a 
large part of whom are chari^ cases, although it 
has several private rocmis for paying patients. Its 
support comes from voluntary contributions and a 
yeariy appropriation from the city. The part that 
homoeopathic phyncians have had in our medical 
history will form a separate chapter. 
. The Alms House Hospital and Insane Asylum 
has capacity for the sick poor and insane of the 
county. It is situated at the outskirts of the city, 
on the grounds and under the management of the 
Alms House officials, Dr. R. H. Starkweather 
having its professional chaige as city physician. 

The work of the hospitals is very well supple- 
mented by the Open Door Mission and the Hospi- 
tal for Incurables^ the youngest of the benevolent 
institutions. Their purpose is to care for the 
indigent sick and crippled who, being incurable, 
cannot be provided for by the hospiuls. Besides 
these there are a condderable number of asylums 
and homes in the city which need and receive medi- 
cal case 

During the century Albany has grown nearly 
twenty times in population, Cohoes has become a 
considerable city, and West Troy a laige village of 
thirteen thousand inhabitantt. Instead of a dozen 
physidans^ mosdy dwelling near the site of Old 
Fort Orange^ there are now not less than one hun- 
dred and seventy-five throughout the county. 
There b haidly a special^ in medicine which is 
not ably and abundantly represented here. Theses 
the hospital^ the medical school, the medical 



journal, the exceptionally central and accessible 
location of the city, and a body of general practi- 
tioners of as high character and capability as any 
in the country, have made Albany the metropolis 
and center for an extensive territory. No locality is 
more free from empyrics than is this city and 
county of Albany; there is none in which the 
tsprU du corps of tiie profession is better, and none 
in whose history and development more able and 
forceful medical men have borne an active part 
It is an honor to be the chronicler of so good 
representatives of a profession which is one of the 
most useful in the elements of human weal and 
adx-ancement Lack of space has prevented the 
mention of many who should be spoken of and of 
the high offices that have been held ; but enough 
has been detailed to show the very considerable 
part the profession has taken in bringing this old 
place to its good position in history. However 
rapidly Albany may grow in the future, iu past and 
present gives eridence that the medical profession 
will keep pace with it in strength, energy and 
capacity. 

HISTORY OF THE INTRODUCTION AND 

PROGRESS OF HOMCEOPATHY 

IN ALBANY COUNTY. 



B¥ H. SI. PAINE, 31. D., OF ALBANY, N. T. 



This historical sketch embraces : 
L History prior to the organization of the County 
Homceopathic Medical Society. 

IL History subsequent to the organization of 
the Albany County Homceopathic Medical Society. 

IIL Abstracts of the Proceedings of the Society, 
showing titles of papers and contributions to med- 
ical science; also the position ofthe society regard- 
ing the polemics of homoeopathy. 

IV. Histoiy of the Albany Gty Homceopathic 
Hospiul and Dtspensaiy. 

L — HISTORT PlIOR TO THE ORGANIZATION OF THI 
ALBAXT COUNTY HOMCEOPATHIC MSniCAL SOCI« 
tTT. 

The homoeopathic system of medical practice 
was first introduced into the City of Albany by Dr. 
Augustus P. Biegler, in the autumn of 1837. 

At that early period only a few persons had 
heard ofthe new system, and a still smaller num* 
ber of its adherenu were willing to trust it in 
severe forms of disease. There were a few, how* 
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ever, who were thorough converts to the new 
method. Their confidence in the efficacj of ho- 
moeopathic treatment was such that they adhered 
to it alone, even in the most rapid and dangerous 
diseases. 

Among this class of firm believers in tlie new 
system, the name of Rev. Dr. Myers, pastor of the 
First Lutheran Church, deserves special mention. 
The reverend doctor, at that early day, had pro- 
cured from Leipsig a number of homoeopathic rem- 
edies and a small book, printed in the German 
language, giving directions for the proper adminis- 
tration of the medicines. 

By these firm believers in homoeopathy Dr. 
Biegler was cordially welcomed and zealously 
supported, and the system he represented, by turn 
earnestly advocated and fearlessly defended. 

Dr. Biegler was bom in Prussia; he resided, at 
the time of graduation from the University of 
Berlin, at St. Wendel; his diploma is dated March 
29, 1832, and bears the signature, among others, 
of Giristian G. Hufeland. He received letters of 
recommendation from Dr. Hufeland and others to 
professors in another German university, in which 
also he pursued mcilical studies subsequent to his 
graduation at Berlin. 

He began the practice of homoeopathy at .\lbany 
in November, 1837. In the next year (183S) he 
passed the requisite examination, and was ad- 
mitted to membership in the Medical Society of 
the City and County of New York. • 

Dr. Biegler remained in Albany until tlie spring 
of 1840, when he removed to Schenectady, and in 
the autumn of that year became a permanent resi- 
dent of Rochester, Monroe County, N. Y. 

During this journey westward, which occupied 
several months. Dr. Biegler delivered lectures on 
homoeopathy in the principal cities along the 
route. These lectures awakened great interest in 
the new system, and resulted in the addition of 
many converts to the homceopatliic method of med- 
ical treatment 

Late in the autumn of 1840 Dr. Biegler lefl 
Rochester for the purpose of visiting Hahnemann, 
at ParisL He remained at that city about one 
year. As a testimonial of esteem, Hahnemann 
presented him with a beautiful camelian stone 
ring, on which a profile of the bead of Hahnemann 
m'as engraved; also a lock of his own hair, with a 
note from Madame Hahnemann. 

After his return to this country Dr. Biegler re- 
sumed practice at Rochester, where he reinained 
until his death, which occurred in 1849, at the age 
of 59 yearti Dr. Biegler enjoyed the rare oppor- 



tuni^ of a long personal acquamtance with 
Hahnemann. 

Soon alter Dr. Biegler'a advent Dr. Rosenstrin 
esublished himself at Albany. The two physicians 
formed a partnership in business^ which was termi- 
nated in a few months by the removal of Dr. 
Rosenstein from the dty. 

Dr. Biegler was succeeded, in the spring of i84Q» 
by Dr. Qiarles Frederic Hoffendahl. Dr. Hoffen- 
dahl was bom, June 28, 1799, at New Branden- 
burgh, in Mecklenburg-Strelitz. He began med- 
ical studies at the age of seventeen years, at the St 
Joseph's Academy of Vienna, a training school for 
military surgeons. 

In 1820, having passed his examination, he was 
attached to an Austrian infantry regiment (entitled 
Wurtemberg) and accompanied it during a cam- 
paign in Italy. He then, in 1828, finished his 
studies and obtained his degree at the Medical 
University of Berlin. 

It is probable that he became a homoeopathic 
practitioner soon after graduation, having previously 
acquired a knowledge of homoeopathy while in 
the Austrian army, through the kindness of Regi- 
mental Surgeon Schmidt 

Dr. Hoffendahl came to this countiy in 1837, 
and settled at Philadelphia, irhere he remained 
until 1840^ when he became a resident of Albany. 
He remained at Albany two years^ and then. In 
1842, removed to Boston, Mass., where he died, 
.\pril 24, 1862, at the age of sixty-three years. 

In 1841 Dr. Isaac M. Ward, of Newark, N. J., 
came to Albany. After a very successful and re- 
munerative practice of seven years, he retired to 
New York in the autumn of 1847. Dr. Ward has 
long since retired from active practice. He resides 
(1885) at Elizabeth, N. J. 

Dr. Charles H. Skiff came to Albany in 184a. 
Dr. Skiff was bom at Spencertown, Columbia 
County, N. Y., May 12, 1808. The greater part 
of his boyhood was spent with his grand&ther, 
Nathan Skiff, on Skiff Mounuin, in the town of 
Kent, Litchfield County, Conn. He was graduated 
from the Berkshire Medical College, at Pittsfield, 
Mass., September 5, 1832. 

After the death of a dearly beloved daughter 
and a se\'ere illness of his own, during which be 
obuined evidences of the practical superiority of 
the new over the old method, he fully adopted the 
homoeopathic system. 

He remained at Albany less than one year, and 
thence, in the fiill of 1843^ removed to New 
Haven, Conn., «'liere he resided, mith the ex« 
ception of two years spent at Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
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the time of his death, in 1875, ^^ ^^ ^^ ^ sixty- 
seven yean. 

He was the first physician to practice homceo- 
pathically at New Haven; he was one of the 
founders of the Connecticut State Homoeopathic 
Medical Society, and also one of the original mem- 
bers of the American Institute of Homoeopathy. 

Dr. Henry D. Paine came from Newbuigh, 
Orange County, to Albany in 1845. He formed 
a partnership in business with Dr. I. M. Ward. 
The partnership continued two years, and was ter* 
minated by the removal of Dr. Ward to New York. 
Dr. Fsdne removed from Albany to New York in 
the spring of 1865, where he is still (1885) partici- 
pating in professional duties. 

Dr. £. Darwin Jones began the practice of ho- 
moeopathy at Albany in the spring of 1 846. He had 
been an old-school practitioner several years. On a 
careful and thorough investigation of the homoeo- 
pathic system, he became convinced of its superior- 
ity, and immediately adopted it in practice. At 
the present time (1885) Dr. Jones is still engaged 
in active practice at Albany. 

Dr. David Springsteed had also been an old- 
school physician several years. He was induced 
to read homoeopathic publications, and to test the 
utility of homoeopathic remedies in certain diseases. 
After a prolonged examination, involving many 
practical experiments, in the .spring of 1846, he 
openly announced himself a convert to the new 
system. Dr. Springsteed then resided in the town 
of Bethlehem, Albany County. He removed to 
the city of Albany in 1861. 

By reason of advanced age, in 1880, he retired 
from active practice and removed to Saugerties, 
Ulster Coun^, and subsequently, in 1882, to Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., where at the present time (1885), 
although feeble in bodily strength, he is enjoying 
the evening of life in the possession of all his men- 
tal facaltiesL 

Dr. John Alsop Paine began practice at Albany 
in January, 1847. Dr. Paine was bom at Whites- 
town, Oneida 0>unty, N. Y., July 10, 1795. He 
received an academical education at Clinton, 
Ondda County, N. Y., and was gradtuted from 
the Medical Department of Yale College in the 
spring of 1815. 

In the course of his long and eventful career he 
engaged successfully in practice in Volney, Oswego 
County; Riris, New Hartford and Utica, in Oneida 
Coontr, N. Y., and Newark, N. J., from which 
place he removed to Albany. He remained six 
yean in Albany, and died at Lake Forest, III, 
Jime i(, 1871, in the 76th year of his age. 



He practiced the old-school system prior to the 
year 1844, at which time, being detained several 
weeks at Albany tor the purpose of giving evidence 
in a suit to recover damages for injuries received in 
this ci^ by a patient who had been a long time 
under his care, he availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded for witnessing the application of 
the new system, as illustrated by the practice of 
Dr. L M. Ward, at that time a resident of Albany. 

On returning to his home at New Hartford, he at 
once instituted a series of trials, at first in cases in 
which the usual old-school remedies had fiiiled. 
These tests resulted in demonstrating to his entire 
satisfaction the availability of a method having a 
hx wider range of application — one opening up a 
greater wealth of resources in its applicability in the 
treatment of even the most dangerous and rapidly 
fotal diseases — than any he had hitherto witnessed. 
These advantages he quickly perceived and 
speedily availed himself of in daily practice, and 
held to them during the remaining yea» of his pro- 
fessional life with singular tenacity, seldom, ex- 
cept under the most urgent necessity, ever resorting 
to old school palliative or alterative treatment 

Dr. Paine was elected to a number of official po- 
sitions in connection with the medical associations, 
old-school and new, in which he held membership^ 

He was a skillful and successful physician; he 
was genial in disposition, judicious and exemplary 
in his daily life. His influence over his patients 
was marked by characteristic cheerfulness, hopeful- 
ness and unusual urbanity of manners. His 
presence in the sick room was often an inspiration, 
prompting a faithful co-operation in the use of the 
remedial measures suggested. 

He manifested decided originality in determin- 
ing the active as well as the predisposing causes of 
disease; hence his opinion regarding the diagnoris 
of difficult and obscure cases was frequently de- 
sired by his professional associates. 

Dr. Henry Adams, son of Dr. Peter C Adams, 
was bom at Coxsackie, N. Y., July 6, 1787. He 
purstied the study of medicine under the super- 
vision of his father, and was admitted to practice in 
the twenty-first year of his age. 

During the war of 1813 he was appointed sur- 
geon in the American army, and was stationed at 
Sackett's Harbor, N. Y. At the close of the war 
he returned to Coxsackie and resumed practice. 

About the year 1846 he was persuaded to inves- 
tigate the claims of homoeopathy, and was not slow 
to accept its principles as an improvement upon 4lie 
old method. His confidence in the new system 
never wavered. « 
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He came to Albany in 1848, remaining two 
years. He removed to Cohoes in 1850, where he 
resided to the time of his death, which occurred 
July 6, 1857, on his seventietli birthday. 

He possessed great individuality and originality 
of method. He was firm and positive in his con- 
victions, and pursued a course, once decided on 
after mature deliberation, with untiring persever- 
ance. He was a man of few words. His thoughts 
and opinions were expressed in strong, terse lan- 
guage and laconic sentences. 

Dr. Horace M. l\iine, son of Dr. John A. Paine, 
was graduated from the Medical Department of the 
University of the City of New York, in March, 
1849- He at once began practice in Albany, re- 
maining until 1855, when he removed to Ginton, 
Oneida County, N. Y., where he resided until 1865, 
returning that year to Albany. 

Prior to the year 1849 the accessions to the 
ranks of homccopathic practitioners were from 
among those who had been previously engaged for 
several years in old-school practice. Dr. Paine was 
the first young physician who began the practice of 
homccopathy immediately afler graduation. 

Dr. Paine at the present time (1885) is a resi- 
dent of Albany, and is engaged in active 
practice. 

In 1851 a physician by the name of Brooks 
came to Albany. He had been an old-school 
practitioner fifteen or sixteen years, and had re- 
cently become a convert to the new system. He 
remained at Albany two or three years, and then 
removed elsewhere. 

Dr. William H. Randel was graduated, m the 
spring of 1 85 1 9 from the Medical Department of 
the University of the City of New York, and im- 
mediately thereafter began the practice of homceo- 
pathy in Albany. 

Dr. Randel visited Europe in 1S67, and spent a 
greater part of a year in observing the results of 
treatment adopted in the principal hospitals in 
England and on die Continent He is still (1883) 
a resident of Albany, and is engaged in active pro- 
fessional duties. 

Dr. James \V. Cox was graduated, in the' spring 
of 1852, from the Albany Medical College, and at 
once began the practice of homoeopathy in Albany. 
He entered into partnership in business with his 
former preceptor, Dr. Henry D. Paine. The 
partnership continued seven )^ean, and was then 
dissolved by mutual consent Dr. Cox subse- 
quently formed a partnership with Dr. John S. 
Delavan. Dr. Cox is, at the present time (1885), 
engaged in practice in Albany. 



Dr. C G. Bryant was graduated, in the spring of 
1852, from the Albany Medical College. He as- 
sociated himself in business with his former precep- 
tor. Dr. D. Springsteed. He remained one year in 
Albany, and then removed to San Francisco, where 
he died in 1866. 

Dr. Lester M. Pratt, of Fulton, Oswego County, 
N. Y., came to Albany in August, 1854* He 
was graduated in the spring of that year from the 
Homueopathic Medical College of Philadelphia. 
He formed a partnership in business with Dr. H. 
M. Paine, which continued one year, and was termi- 
nated by the removal of Dr. Paine to Clinton, 
Oneida County. N. Y. Dr. Pratt has, on two 
occasions^ entered into partnership with Dr. John 
S. Delavan. Dr. Pratt, at the present dme(i885), 
b engaged in active practice at Albany. 

Dr. George H. Billings was graduated from 
Castleton Medical College in 1857, and the same 
year began die practice of homoeopathy at Cohoes. 
He remained at Cohoes seven years, and then re- 
moved to Brooklyn. He returned to Cohoes in 
1870, where he is now, in 1885, engaged, in acdve 
professional duties. 

These seventeen physicians, the pioneers of our 
school in Albany County, espoused the homoeo- 
pathic system when its ver}* name was, in the esti- 
mation of the dominant school, a synonym of 
reproach, and, as indicative on the part of the 
homocopathist, of a deficiency of sound judgment 
Homceopathists were regarded as \isionar}* in thdr 
conceptions and superficial in their attainments. 
Many of the pioneers of homoeopathy, however, 
j were men of profound learning; they were ripe 
scholars, and were in full possession of all those 
mental qualities required for originalit}* of thought 
and independence of acdon. 

At that early day the opposition to homoeopathy 
was intense. The indmation of the slightest predilec- 
tion toward the new s}'stem was sure to cover the of- 
fender with obloquy, and ultimately result in al- 
most complete professional ostracism. The 
homoeopathist was speedily expelled from the 
medical organizations to which he belonged, and 
was henceforth debarred all professional fellowship 
with his former medical associates. Hence^ to 
break away from esteemed friends, and to exclude 
one's self from the fellowship of those whose aid 
would be frequently extremely desirable, was a test 
of courage and self-reliance to which few were willing 
to subject themselves. 

It has been repeatedly asserted that the early 
homaK>|Kithists renounceil the old-school system of 
practice on account of die probable pecuniary ad- 
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vantages to be gained thereby. The pioneers 
themsdvca^ however, are conscious of being mi- 
influenced by mercenary motives. They adopted 
the homoeopathic system only after repeated triab 
had proved its superior curative advantages^ and 
they adhered to it in the confident expectation that 
these pmnts of intrinsic excellence would ultimately 
establish its claims for public recognition and general 
adc^ition. 

Thcj broke away from — nay, rather were driven 
out o(— the old-school because they believed that 
they could more effectively serve the public; they 
were confident of accomplishing better results in 
pracdce; of saving a larger proportion of human 
lif<% and of contributing to the diminution of the du- 
ration and intensity of diseases which afflict man- 
kind. Whether their reward would come during 
thttr lifis time they could not foretell; but of its 
coming at some future day they had no reason to 
donbt. 

And when they relinquished the old method it 
was a radical and entire separation. Indeed, the 
completeness of the renunciation of old-school 
methods is a marked characteristic of many of 
the earlier con verts to homoeopathy. They appeared 
to have a morbid dread of even an occasional 
resort to the milder cathartics and narcotics, which 
the younger homoeopathists — those who have had 
a shorter practical knowledge of the old methods 
— have never experienced. 

When they gave up the old system, they re- 
nounced it wholly; when they adopted the new, 
there was no reservation at any point in favor of 
the old. There was no blending of the two op- 
posite ifystems. The new method, to them, 
seemed to act more in harmony with natural con- 
servative forces, hence was considered preferable in 
all curable diseases. 

A review of the work accomplished by these 
pioneers of our school in Albany County, even at 
tUs early period, shows that their confidence in 
the new system was well founded, and that we 
arc^ at the present day, measurably enjoying the 
fruition of thdr self-sacrificing labor. • 

Nine of the seventeen are still living, and with 
one or two exceptions all are engaged in the 
active duties of professional life. 

II.— HISTOET SUBSlQUnrr TO THl ORGANIZATION OF 
THB ALBANY COUNTY HOXOOPATHIC MEDICAL 

soctnr* 

The development and progress of the homceo> 
pathic school is indicated, approximately at leasts 
by the growth and influence of the number and 



standing of its public and private institutions. 
The history of the society and cognate organiza- 
tions, therefore, marks the advances and resources 
of the school and measures the degree of public 
approval and adoption of its system of therapeutics. 

The Albany County Homoeopathic Medical 
Society was organized at Albany, January 24, 186 1, 
twenty-four years aga It was organized under 
the provisions of a general law authorizing the for- 
mation of county homoeopathic medical societies, 
passed in 1857. 

The names of the members of the society are 
as follows: 

1 86 1. Dr. David Springsteed, Albany, 1861, 
1863. 

1 86 1. Dr. Henry D. Pain^ Albany, 

1 86 1. Dr. £. Darwin Jones, Albany, 1863. 

1 86 1. Dr. Lester M. Pratt, Albany, 1864, 1878, 
1884. 

1861. Dr. James W. Cox, Albany, 1867, i88z, 
1883. 

186 1. Dr. William H. Randel, Albany, 1865. 

1862. Dr. J. Savage Delavan, Albany, 1866. 
1864. Dr. William S. Baker, Cohoes, 1868. 

1866. Dr. Horace M. Paine, Albany, 1874. 

1867. Dr. Harman Swits, Schenectady, 187a 
1867. Dr. Joseph C. Butler, Albany. 

1867. Dr. J. H. A. Graham, Berne. 
1867. Dr. Heman B. Horton, Albany. 

1867. Dr. Joseph N. White, Amsterdam, 1869. 

1868. Dr. James F. McKown, Albany, 1877. 

1869. Dr. George A. Cox, Albany. 

1869. Dr. P. L. F. Reynolds, Albany, 1873. 

1869. Dr. Nelson Hunting, Albany, 1876. 

187a Dr. Edward A. Carpenter, Albany. 

187a Dr. John Smithwick, Albany. 

187a Dr. Stephen H. Carroll, Albany, 1871. 

1871. Dr. Henry G. Preston, Albany, 1872. 

1 871. Dr. Phillip I. Cromwell, Albany. 

1 87 1. Dr. Edward C Howe, New Baltimore. 

1 87 1. Dr. John H. Fitch, Gallupville. 

1871. Dr. Frederick W. Thomas, Albany. 

1871. Dr. George H. Billings, Cohoes, 1879, 
1880, 1881. 

1872. Dr. D. A. Cookingham, West Troy. 

1873. ^f- Charles E. Jones, Albany, 1875. 
1873. ^* Townsend Bowne, Albany. 

1873. Dr* William £. Milbank, Albany. 

1874. Dr. Rufus Reed, Cohoeiu 
1874. Dr. Catharine E. Goewey, Albany. 
1876. Dr. Howard L Waldo, West Troy. 
1876. Dr. R. B. Sullivan, Albany. 
1876. Dr. James J. Wallace, Albany. 
1876. Dr. John J. Peckham, Albany, 
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1876. Dr. William H. Van Derzee, All>any. 

1877. Dr. Edwin B. Graham, Albany. 
1877. Dr. Geoige H. Benjamin, Albany. 
1877. Dr. John N. Bradley, Adamsville. 

1877. Dr. G. P. H. Taylor, Stillwater. 

1878. Dr. William H. Griffith, Albany. 

1878. Dr. Gertrude A. Goewey, Albany. 

1879. Dr. Mary G. Pomeroy, Albany. 
1879. Dr. Geoi^ge K Gorham, Albany. 
1882. Dr. Edward L. Crandall, Albany. 
1882. Dr. Robert Kennedy, Green Island. 
1884. Dr. Walter F. Robinson, Albany. 
The first seven names are those of the original 

members and founders of the society, those who 
were present at its first meeting or united with 
it during the first year of its existence ; the figures 
at the right indicate the date of election to the presi- 
dency ; those at the left, the date of election to 
membership in the society. 

Of the founders of the society, all are still living, 
and. with one exception, all arc engaged in practice. 
Of the remaining forty-three, all, except four or five, 
are living, and are at the present time (18S5) par- 
ticipating in the duties and bearing the responsi- 
bilities of profes^qnal life. Of the whole number, 
nineteen are residents of and active practitioners in 
Albany Coun^. 

Iff. — ^ABSTILXCT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY, 
SHOWING TITLES OF PAPERS AND CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO 3IEDICAL SCIENCE; ALSO THE POSITION 
OF THE SOCIETY REGARDING THE POLEMICS OF 
HOXCEOPATHY. 

Abstract of Tittes of Papers Presented at Meetings 
of the Society. — ^A large proportion of the reports of 
scientific work accomplished by resident homoco- 
pathists has been published in books or widely 
separated medical journals, hence no list showing, 
c\'en approximately, the number and quality of 
these papers is obtainable. Neither do the records 
of the society furnish evidence of a tithe of the con- 
tributions to current mcilical literature. Refer- 
ence to the more prominent, however, of the papers 
and reports presented from time to time and read 
at its meetings show a wide range of investigation, 
and results extracted from rich mines of practical 
clinical ex]X!riencc They are as follows : 

Diseases of the Throat and Air Passages. — Car- 
bolic acid in the treatment of chronic laryngitis, 
April, 1867; nasal catarrh treated by inhalations, 
August, 1870; hay fever, September, 1871; chronic 
catarrh of the air passages, January, 1872; pneu- 
monia, October, 1874; croup and diphtheria differ- 
entially considered, December, 1876; malignant 



diphtheria, July, 1883; chronic tonsilitis^ April, 

1884. 

Diseases of the Pelm Organs. — ^Improved form 
of speculum, January, 1867; carbolic acid in the 
treatment of ulceration of the os uteri; for the re- 
lief of leucorrhceal discharges, and for chronic 
cystitis, April, 1867; fissure of the rectum, January, 
1870; intra-uterine treatment by means of medi- 
cated suppositories, August, 1 871; spermatorrlftea, 
three papers, September, 1871; difficult, tedious 
and instrumental labors, September, 1871; puer- 
peral convulsions, September, 1 871; enuresis noo- 
tuma, December, 1871; methods of intra-uterine 
treatment, May, 1872; infiltration of urine into 
cellular tissue. May, 1873; degeneration of the 
placenta, July, 1883; congenital phimosis in an 
adult, July, 1882; hygiene and therapeutics of 
uterine and ovarian diseases, January, 1883; cases 
of spasmodic dysmenorrhcea, January, 1883; ap- 
paratus for conveniently applying the hot water 
douche, April, 1884. 

CerAral and Nervous Diseases. — Causes of in- 
sanity, September, 1S71; paral}'sis following diph- 
theria, August, 1877; apoplexy, August, 1877; 
tinnitus aurium, July, 1S82; cerebral congestion, 
simulating yellow atrophy of the liver, April, 1884; 
nervous and lung diseases, utility of erythroxylon 
cocoa in the treatment of, October, 1868. 

Disetises of the Shin. — Carbolic acid applied ex- 
ternally for the cure of scabies, April, 1867; taenia 
capitis, April, 1869; varicella, April, 1878. 

General Diseases. — ^Sporadic cholera, July, 1866; 
dropsy, cases of, July, 1S67; intermittent fever, 
August, 1871; spinal meningitis, August, 1871; 
lead colic, August, 1871; osteo-sarcoma of the su- 
perior maxillar}', September, 1871; local cellulitis^ 
September, 1871; fungoid tumor, September, 1871; 
records of two post mortems, September, 1871; 
biliary calculi, September, 1871; typhoid fever, 
December, 1871; tumor in the region of the sub- 
clavian triangle, December, 1871; abdominal tu- 
mor, January, 1872; cerebro-spinal meningitis, 
April, 1872; constitutional predisposition to cer- 
tain diseases, April, 1874; dysenter}*, April, 1874; 
spinal meningitis, April, 1874; record of prevailing 
diseases for six months, in connection with mete- 
orological observations for the same period, Jann- 
ar}% 1877; iris versicola, ft>rihe relief of sick head- 
ache, November, 1876; iodia in the treatment of 
syphilis and scrofula, June, 1877; cancer of the 
stomach, July, 1878; traumatic peritonitiSi April, 
1879; the utility of lycopus in the treatment of di- 
abetes, April, 1879; the importance of having all 
plumbing work done under competent supervision^ 
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Juljy 1879; ^^^ applicability of massage in the 
treatment of certain diseases, April, 1879; record 
of a postmortem, Julj, 1882; the use and abuse 
of tonics^ July, 1883; th^ deleterious effects of 
feeding swine slaughter-house offal, October, 1883; 
typhoid fever, October, 1883; urinaiy analysb and 
Bright's disease, January, 1883; diabetes insipidus^ 
July, 1883; typhoid fever, April, 1884; therapeuti- 
cal indications for the administration of pilocar- 
pine, June, 1877. 

The Polemics 0/ Homceopaihy. — The contest be- 
'tween the old school and the homoeopathic has 
been a long and bitter one. Homceopathists jus- 
tify themselves in maintaining adherence to the 
tenets of their s}'stem on the ground of its superior 
qualities when subjected to practical tests in the 
treatment of disease. The old school, on the other 
hand, justify their hostility to homoeopathy on the 
ground of the alleged absurdities of its principles. 

Homceopathists admit that the theoretical for- 
mulas promulgated by Hahnemann, regarding the 
smallness of the dose and the methods by which 
the medicines are prepared, are strangely absurd 
and unreasonable; at the same time they hold that 
these absurdities do not in any manner represent 
the principles on which the homoeopathic S}'stem of 
therapeutics is constructed. They also hold that 
the essential elements of homoeopathy are reason- 
able, sound, and an exemplification of a natural 
law of cote. 

Hence they further hold, that the measure of 
liberality within the old school ought to have been 
sufficiently broad to have afforded all the freedom 
required by homoeopathists in the exercise of a 
right which every educated ph}'sician should be 
permitted to enjoy, to the unrestricted emplo}'ment 
of any and all therapeutic methods extant In 
short, thqr hold that educational qualifications 
alone should regulate membership and standing 
in medical as in other scientific associations 

Happily tikne has softened the asperities of the 
old school Indeed, many of the objectionable 
features of old-school practice, which mainly, on 
account of their repulsiveness, forced the homoeo- 
pathic sj-stem into existence, have long since been 
discarded, and many of the essential elements of 
the new system have been substituted. All are 
now willing to admit that the harshness of die old- 
school method has lieen greatly modified since the 
introduction of the homoeopathic* 

The history of the Homoeopathic Medical Society 
of Albany County embraces the second quarter 
centennial covered by the great medico-ethical 
controveny of this century. lu records show that 



the members of the society have been active parti- 
cipants in the work of securing for themselves and 
their system a legal status equal in every respect 
to that of their old-school rivals. The following 
extracts, selected from many of similar import, set 
forth the animus and purposes which have success- 
fully controlled the active participants in the 
polemics of homeopathy. 

The first extract is taken from a report of the 
proceedings of a meeting held December 9, 1873. 
It has reference to the refusal of the American 
Public Health Association to admit to its mem- 
bership Dr. T. S. Verdi, a homoeopathic physician, 
residing at Washington, D. C 

Resoluiions Protesting Against the litiherality of 
the American Pudtic Health Association. — How- 
ever undesirable it may be, we are very frequently 
reminded of the dissensions among medical men. 
The origin and progress of the contest between the 
two principal rival schools demonstrate the fact 
that all overt acts of intolerance have been per- 
petrated by our opponents. Homceopathists, in 
eveiy instance, have acted on the defensive. 

It would appear that our old school oppo- 
nents intend to continue this internecine strife until 
compelled, by force of public sentiment, to recog- 
nize homoeopathic physicians as ecfuals, and en- 
titled to all the amenities of professional inter- 
course. 

The only question at issue between the repre- 
sentatives of the two rival schools is simply one in- 
volving a difference of opinion regarding the ap- 
plication of remedies in the treatment of disease. 
The old-school, according to the recent testimony 
of professors in the medical department of the 
University of Michigan, has "no general law** on 
which to base appropriate treatment The homoeo- 
pathic school, on tlie other hand, founds its system 
of practice on a well-defined and philosophical 
principle, which is applicable in a large per cent- 
age of curable cases; hence its superior sue- 



Homceopathists are clearly entided to member- 
ship in the National Association. They and their 
friends in all parts of the country will, tf necessary, 
throw their whole influence into this contest, and 
will continue to do so while necessity calls lor 
action, llie old-school fraternity may as well 
conclude, without unnecessai}' delay, that, in all 
public affairs, they must consider homceopathists 
equal with themselves in every respect, and entitled 
to the full enjoyment of all the rights^ privileges 
and immunities accorded any portion of the regu* 
lar medical profession. 
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The following resolutions wcte unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas, Dr. T. S. Verdi, a graduate in medicine, 
holding diplomas from various medical coUegca, and a 
practitioner in good and regular standing, has been dniy 
appointed a member of the Board of Health of the District 
of Columbia by the President, which appointment has 
been confirmed by the Senate of the United States ; and 

Whereas, The zeal, energy and success manifested by 
Or. Verdi, in the discharge of his duties as a member of the 
lloard of Health, has received the merited respect and con. 
fidcnce of the people of Washington ; and 
, Whereas, His Excellency, the Governor of the District 
of Columbia, duly appreciating the services and integrity of 
character of Dr. T. S. Verdi, appointed him a special san* 
itary comml&stoner to visit European cities ; and 

Whereas, Dr. Verdi, in the performance of said oflKcial 
functions, has exhibited in his recent mission to European 
cities unusual ability ; and 

Whereas, Dr. C. C. Cox, President of the Board of Health 
of Washington, being an active member of the American 
Sanitary Association, has proposed the name of Dr. Verdi 
for membership in the same ; and 

Whereas, Said association, at its annual convention, 
held in New York, November 12 to 15, 1873, declined 
to elect I>r. Verdi a member, for no cauie except 
adherence to homoeopathy in his private medical practice ; 
and 

Whereas, Such a course must be considered arbitrary 
and mischievous ; therefore, 

R€s»lved^ That any association, the object of which 'is 
the advancement of general public interests, sanitary or 
otherwise, which circumscribes its boundaries of member, 
ship within the narrow limits of sects, either religious, medi- 
cal or political, fails in its mission, and subverts the very 
principles of its existence ; is contrary to the genius of Amer*' 
ican institutions, being a direct violation of the great prin- 
ciples which involve the very foundation of free govern- 
ment, and is guilty of a course of action as pernicious in 
principle as it is unwise and impolitic in practice. 

Resolved^ That the American Health Association, in re- 
fusing membership to two officers of the Board of Heahli 
of the District of Columbia, appointed thereto by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate of the United States, as 
proposed by IV. Cox, President of said Board of Health, 
has, liy that act, sub%-ertetl the advancement of sanitary 
reform lor the benefit of the people. 

Res0hed^ lliat Drs. T. S. Verdi and D. W. Bliss, being 
both federal officers, exercising their prerogatives of office 
for the people of the l>istrict of Columbia, their proscrip- 
tion from the Public Health Association is an insult to the 
President and people of the District of Columbia. 

AV/#A'a/, That the unanimity of public approval in the 
removal of Dr. Van Aernam, late Commissiooer of Pensions, . 
for having attempted to rai^ the issue that adherence to a 
particular creed or belief should constitute a qualificatkm 
for official position, clearly demonstrated the ofipositioo o£ 
the American |iet>ple to similar acts of proscription.* 

Rftofvfd^ 'lliat the American Health Association wil! not 
be entitled to receive the respect and moral support of the 
people of this country, until it shall have ivmoved the pres- 
ent sectarian barrier to membership, 

Rft^fvfd^ That this society, as a representative of a large 
and respectable class of scientilic medical practitioiicrs» lepcb 



the insult offered to the school of medicine to which it ad- 
heres, and calls upon alt just and fair men to condemn the 
illiberal coarse of the American Health Assodalioiu 

Retaived^ That the Homoeopathic Medical Society o£ Al- 
bany County tenders thanks to Dr. C. C Cox for his 
manly deliense of the rights of men before the Americaa 
Public health AsMciation, and for his scathing denandatkai 
o£ partisanship and sectarianism. 

Res^htd^ That we respectfully request the members o£ 
Congress from this State to approve Uie legal recognitioo of 
the American Health .\ssociation, only when convinced diat 
the articles of incorporation embrace a provision prohibiting 
the exclu»on of members on account of adhesion to any 
preferred theory o£ medical treatment. 

Rgs0iutUnsAdv0catiHgEquaiRtfresaUaii^0/Old'S€Jh0t 
0md Homcc^paikU Physicians in a Siaie Board 0/ HtaUK 
Whereas, Strenuous efforts have been made during the 
past few years to enact a law creating a State Board o£ 
Health, so constructed as to provide for the appointment - 
in said board of old-school physicians only ; and 

Whereas, No good reason exbts why the control of all 
the sanitary affairs of the State should be intrusted to one 
school of physicians, to the exclusion and detriment of an- 
other ; and' 

Whereas, Such exclusive control would indirectly estab- 
lish a sectarian medical monopoly ; therefbre, 

Resahed^ That while we earnestly advocate the enact- 
ment of such sanitary measures as have for their end the 
prevention of diseases and lengthening of human life, we 
earnestly protest against the passage of any health bill, pro- 
viding for the appointment of medical men, which does not 
recognize an equal numerical representation by name of 
the two dominant systems of medical practice. 

Resahfid^ That we cordially assent to, and req>ectlully 
request the passage, by the next State Legislature, of a law 
securing equal representation from both die old-school and 
homoeopathic Khools of medidne. 

Resolved^ That copies of these resolutions be forwarded 
to Sute officers, members of the legislature^ ofiicefs of 
State and County medical societies and their legndathre 
committees ; also, to the committee on Legislatioo o£ the 
American Institute of Homoiopatby. 

IV. — ^HISTORY OF THE ALBANY' CITT HOSKEOPATHIC 
HOSPITAL AND DISP£XSAftY« 

Two public charitable institutions, a hospital 
and a dispensary, now united and maintained as a 
single oiganization, have been opened and suc- 
cessfully conducted by the homceopathic profession 
of Albany. 

A proposition to open a public homa^opathtc free 
dispcnsar)' was first made at a meeting of the Albany 
County Homoeopathic Medical Society, held early in 
the year 1865. During the following two years 
various plans were offered and an interest in the sub- 
ject was sustained, which culminated, in the fidl 
of 1 867, in the esublishment of a free dlspensaiy, al 
that time the only public institution in Albany for 
furnishing gratuitous medical serviceand medicines 
to those who choose to avail themselves of its 
advantages. 
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Since the oiganization of the dispensaiy, seven- 
teen years ago, it has grataitouslj afforded medical 
and saigical aid to more than sixty thousand appli- 
cants. It iSy at the present time (1885), in as 
flourishing a condition as at any period since its es- 
tablishmenty the number of prescriptions ranging 
from three to five hundred per month. 

The dispensary service soon revealed the bet that 
many of die applicants required hospital accom- 
modations. W^th a view, therefore, of enlarging 
its usefulness, and placing its work and operations 
upon a permanent foundation, a building was pur- 
chased in the summer of 1873, and supplied with 
the requisites for both dispensary and hospital uses. 
The building at first selected having been found 
undesirable, in 1875 a laiger and more suitable 
one was provided 

The present hospital and dispensary 'building is 
centrally and conveniently located at 133 North 
Pearl street; is large and complete in its appoint- 
ment^ and is provided with all suitable appliances 
for accommodating upward of fifty patients. 

There are enrolled upon its stafl* the names of all 
the resident homoeopathic physicians in Albany, 
and in addidon thereto, two of Albany*s ablest old- 
school surgeons; a fact which clearly indicates the 
obliteration of sectarian barriers to unrestricted pro- 
fiessional fellowship. 

The resources of both the hospital and dispen- 
saiy are derived from sums appropriated by the city 
goverment and from private sources. Although 
these institutions are incumbered with a debt of 
several thousand dollars, the income has been 
hitherto sufficient to meet all claims for current 



ALBANY CO. ECLECTIC MEDICAL 

SOCIETY, 

In compliance with the act for the incorpora- 
tion of the Eclectic Medical Society of the State 
of New York, which was incorporated April 34, 
1865, and by the written advice of the honorable 
secrelaiy of that body, under date of May 19, 1874, 
and in pursuance of a cordial invitation, the friends 
of medical reform assembled at the office of Dr. 
Robert Liston, in the City of Albany, June i, 1874, 
to organiie a County Eclectic Medical Society, 
aoxiliaiy to the Eclectic Medical Society of the 
Sute of New York. Dr. R. Liston was appointed 
to the chair, and Dr. John Wilson, secretary. The 
constitution of the Sute Eclectic Medical Socie^ 
was read and approved, and a constitution and by- 
laws were piesented and adopted. After signing 



these papers^ the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year : 

President, R. Liston, M. D.; Vice-Preadent, 
J. T. Johnson, M. . D, ; Secretary, N. & Dean; 
Treasurer, Dr. W. S. Filkins. The secretary was 
ordered to file in the County Clerk's office a copy 
of these proceedings, with a list of the 17 corporate 
members. 

The County Society presented a petition to the 
Sute Society at its meeting, October 33, 1874, 
for recognition as an Auxiliary Society, signed by 
R. Liston, M. D., S. J. Birch, M. D., J. F. Neef, 
M. D., which was granted on the same day. 

The regular meetings now are four in each year, 
on the first Thursdays in January, April, July, 
October. Membership now is 23. Of these, the 
following practice and reside in Albany County : 

A. CuUen, West Troy. 

James Douglass, West Troy. 

Morgan L. Filkins, Albany. 

Welcome L. Filkins, Albany. 

Isaac Finch, Renssclaenille. 

Jacob F. Neef, Albany. 

GusUve B. Schill, Albany. 

John H. Wilbur, Cohoes. 

John Wilson^ Albany. 



FEMALE PHYS1CIAN& 

The practice of medicine in Albany by females 
properly educated dates in 1873, only I3 years 
aga Up to about that time, the prejudice, not 
only of most male physicians, but of the people 
generally, was very strong against them. But the 
few who have settled in practice have come so 
well prepared, and have pursued their work so 
courageously, and yet so modestly and skillfully, 
that they have disarmed prejudice and taken 
respectable rank in the profession and in society. 

Dr. Mary DuBois was bom in the State of New 
York. She was reared in affluence and in the en- 
joyment of educational advantages of the highest 
order. In 1870, she received her degree of M. D. 
at the Woman's College in Philadelphia. The two 
years following she spent in a Boston hospital as 
house ph}'sician. She came to this city in 1873, 
where she has ever since been actively engaged in 
an extenuve practice; 

Dr. Catherine E. Goewey came soon after, and 
has secured a valuable practice in the homeopathic 
school by her skill and energy. She is a native of 
this State, and graduated from the Woman's 
Homccopathic College in New York City. 
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Dr. Harriet A. Woodward is of English descent, 
sprung, as it were, from a family of doctors, her 
grandfather and three uncles having been eilucated 
in medicine at Oxford University, Old England. 
The doctor was bom in 1 840, in Hector, N. Y., and 
early received a thorough training in the usual 
English branches and some of the higher branches, 
with Latin. She has alwa}^ cultivated a fondness 
for history and natural science. In 1868 she began 
the study of medicine under the direction of Dr. 
\. B. Smith, of the Hygienic Institute, Geneva, 
N. Y. In 1872 she entered theCollcgc of Physicians 
and Surgeons at the Syracuse University, where she 
graduated in 1875, with honors. She came to 
Albany the same year; was admitted to member- 
ship in the County Medical Society; also to the 
Academy of Medicine> where she held office for two 
terms, first as secretary, then as treasurer; was 
also one of the Board of Censors in the County 
.Society, and delegate to the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. She stills holds her membership in the 
society, and is in active and successful practice in 
her chosen profession. 

Dr. I^urentine Rouchel was bom in France, 
in 1846 ; came to the United States with her 
parents when very young ; received her early edu- 
cation in the district schools and in the I^wville 
Academy. Tuition in the French and German 
she received from prix-ate native teachers, and si^eaks 
both languages fluently. She began the study of 
pharmacy and medicine in 1879, in St Elizabeth's 
Hospital, Utica, N. Y., under the direction of Dr. 
Edwin Hutchinson, surgeon in charge of tlie in- 
stitution ; continued her studies under the direc- 
tion of Dr. John F. Oakes, of Rochester ; then 
graduated from the Medical Department of the 
University of Buffala She began the practice of 
medicine in Croghan, Lewis County, and has 
continued the same in diis city since i88f. 

Dr. Anna Goewey practiceil here some five years 
ago ; then went to New York. Mrs. Carr is now 
in practice here as a homccopathist 



JEPTHA RICHARD BOULWARE. 

Jeptha Richard Boulware, a distinguished 
physician and surgeon of Albany, was bom in 
Franklin County, Kentucky. His parents, whose 
ancestors came from Scotland, were both natix'es 
of Virginia. His father, the Re\\ Thcodrick 
Boulware, was a Baptist clergyman, well known 
in the churches of his denomination in Kentucky, 
Illinois and Missouri He was an earnest and 
consistant Christian and a de\*oted p;istor, appre- 
ciating fully the dignity of his office, and causing 



it to be respected by those irith whom he asso* 
ciated. He was for a time the settled pastor of a 
church, and for many yean a circuit preacher in 
the three States mentioned above, performing the 
varied duties of a clergyman with a hearty willing- 
ness and an intelligent discretion that savored 
rather of the apostolic age than of the nineteenth 
centur)'. During these years of earnest work, he 
never received — ^it being inconsistent with his 
principles to recei\*e — a single cent for his clerical 
labors. He was a man of strong and original 
mind and an earnest character, forcible in the ex- 
pression of his ideas and fond of theological con- 
troversy. He led a life of almost puritanic sim- 
plicity, combining religious fcr\-or with practical 
sagacity, having a wise care for the things of this 
world, as well as of the next He accumulated a 
handsome property, and died at the ad\'anced age 
of eighty-seven years, loved and respected by all 
who knew him. 

Of his three daughters, the eldest married Joseph 
Hansbrough, a bold and successful merchant of 
Independence, Missouri The second daughter 
was not married; she died soon after arriving at 
the age of womanhood. The }X)ungest daughter 
married Joseph S. Rogers, a wealthy and enter- 
prising farmer and stock-breeder in the "blue- 
grass region " of Kentucky. 

Of his six sons, three were enthusiastic fiumers 
who earnestly de\'oted themselves to agricultural 
pursuits and stock raising. 

Tlie second son became a ph\'dcian« practicing 
his profession in New* Orieans, La. He soon ac- 
quired a lucrative practice, but died while a com- 
paratively young man. The sixdi and youngest 
son is a distinguished lawyer, still living in Mis- 
souri, noted for his eloquence and persuasive 
power with a jury. 

The fourth son was Jeptha R. Boulware, the 
subject of this sketch, who, with the restless spirit 
of many young men, left his comfortable home 
and the easy life of a school boy, and wandered 
forth without any very defmite aim, excepting to 
see the world and make a place for himself in it 
He had received a liberal education so far as the 
schools of his neighborhood afforded, besides 
careful instruction from his father. For a boy of 
his years he was intelligent and well informed, but 
he soon found a marked difference between a life 
in a home of plenty and an existence dependent 
for its continuance upon his own labor. Yoonr 
in years and slight in form, without a trade, unusea 
to severe labor, he had to accept such various em* 
ployments as he chanced to find and was capable 
of performing. 

For a short time he worked as a &rm laborer, 
but ultimately attended the Rock Spring Seminary, 
in Illinois^ and soon taught school, in which pur- 
suit he was so successful that in four years after 
leaving hisfather^s house he returned *to it in a 
reasonably prosperous condition. 

After remaining home a year, devoting his time 
to study, he again went forth and resumed the oc- 
cupation of a school teacher. While teaching, he 
became interested in phrenology, and carefally 
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perused the works of Comb^ Spurzheim and other 
vriters upon that subject His interest in this 
science led him to a thorough study of the anatom- 
ical structure of the human brain, and eventually 
led to his becoming a physician, lliough suc- 
cessful as a teacher, he again returned home, at the 
solicitation of his father, who gave him " a (arm 
and hands^** letting him take his choice out of half 
a dozen fimns. He then married and settled 
down, applying himself to agricultural pursuits for 
a few years. He married Miss Sarah J. Kidd, the 
eldest daughter of MrsL Hannah Kidd,at Nashville, 
Washington County, Illinois. Seldom has wedded 
life proved more satis&ctory than in tlits instance. 
Dr. Boulware has often said that the success, both 
professional and financial, which he attained in after 
life, was due to the patient, inspiring and cheerful 
influence which he received from his wife. She 
was his support and helpmeet in adversity and a 
patient, loyal companion in prosperity. Their 
union was blessed with two children, Theodrick 
K. Boulware and Hannah J. Boulware. Theodrick, 
on completing his general education, began the 
study of law in the office of Rufus W. Peckham 
and Lyman Tremain, both eminent lawyers of 
Albany. The former was for many years one of the 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the State of New 
York, and afterward a Judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals. The latter declining judicial honors, was 
Attorney-General of the State, and among the most 
distinguished advocates of the country. Theodrick 
also, studied in the Albany Law Sctiool, and was 
admitted to practice on graduation, after examina- 
tion by the professors in that institution; but, de- 
clining to enter the profession in that way only, he 
presented himself before the committee appointed 
by the Supreme Court of the State, and after 
examination was admitted to practice. He was 
a young man of sterling character, modest and 
unassuming. His mental characteristics, his good 
habits and earnest application, made it apparent 
that he would disdnguish himself in hischoseft pro- 
fession. But soon declining health made it evident 
that his own and his parents' hopes were to be 
blighted. He accepted the inevitable with charac- 
teristic calmness^ and after lingering a few years, 
died, respected and beloved by all 

Hannah married John A. Richardson, a manu- 
£u:tarer. Her husband's health gradually became 
impaired, a result of his exposure as a Union 
soldier in the war of the Rebellion, as well as by 
his pernslent devodon to business After a few 
years he retired from business, and has since re- 
sided most of the time at the South, seeking to 
regain hb health. 

Dr. Boulware, a lew years after his marriage, 
removed to Albany, N« Y., which place has since 
been hb home, and where he now stands in the 
front rank of the medical profession, both as a 
phyncian and a surgeon. By teaching school and 
hy working at various mechanical employments^ 
in which he was successful, although he never 
served any apprenticeship* he secured sufficient 
fands to support his bmily and to sj'stematically 
pursiM the study of medidne. 



He was graduated from the Albany Medical 
College in 1859. His earnest and intelligent in- 
terest in medicine secured for him, early in his 
student life; a warm friend in Professor Howard 
Townsend, ^L D., who encouraged him by per- 
sonal attention and advice, and gave him free ac- 
cess to his laige professional library, of which great 
use was made by him to his manifest profit, at a 
time when his pecunian- circumstances did not 
allow him to purchase the rarer and more expen- 
sive medical woiks. During two winters he also 
pursued the practical study of analytical chemistry 
in the laboratory, under the instruction of Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Porter, M. D. The late Hon. 
William Cassidy, LL. D., was another distin- 
guished and influential friend who took an active 
interest in the young physician's success, and, 
upon his recommendation. Dr. Boulware was ap- 
pointed to several medico-political offices, that not 
only supplied him with some money, but also gave 
him, what he regarded as more im|K>rtant, oppor- 
tunities for increa^ng his professional knowledge. 

For several years in his student and early pro- 
fessional life Dr. Boulware was in charge of the 
Albany County Hospital for the Sick and Insane. 
He made its great clinical resources yield him a 
rich harvest of positive knowledge by the thorough 
system of careful observation which he at once 
adopted and diligently pursued. 

It was his custom in each case under his care to 
write down the diagnosis, with a minute record of 
all the symptoms observed, and when a death oc- 
curred he made a careful autopsy, comparing the 
pathological conditions with his previous notes. 
In this institution, and during his earlier profes- 
sional life, he made for himself and others, and for 
legal purposes, over four hundred elaborate post- 
moriem examinations, and carefully dissected 
several hundred human brains. His unwearied 
attention to his business, his sagacity and common 
sense, and his thorough theoretical and practical 
knowledge of his profession, early gained him, not 
only a large and lucrative practice, but also the sin- 
cere respect and esteem of his fellow practitioners. 
He soon became prominent as a surgeon as well 
as a physician. For many years he was the sur- 
geon of the principal hospitals in Albany, and was 
called to fill other positions of trust and honor. 
He successfully performed many capital operations, 
such as excision of the hip ioin^ lithotomy and the 
operation for strangulated nemia. He successfully 
treated several cases of femoral and popliteal an- 
eurism by compression, using for the purpose an 
ingenious instrument iA his own construction. 
Dr. Boulware has very frequently been called 
upon as an expert in medico-legal cases. His 
sound surgical and medical knowledge, and his 

f>ractical sagacity and tact, have always secured 
rom the most unwilling counsel a fair presentadon 
of his view% and very frequently the public com- 
mendation of the presiding Judge, for tne clearoesii 
learning and skill disphiyed in his testimony. He 
has long been a prominent meml)er of the Medical 
Society of the County of Albany, and has held most 
of the responsible offices of that organization, rep* 
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resenting it for several years as a del^ate to the 
Medical Society of the State of New York, of 
which latter society he has also been a permanent 
member since 1 868. Dr. Boul ware has presented 
numerous reportis of cases and pathological speci- 
mens occurring in hi^ practice to the County 
Medical Society, and a number of papers on 
medical and surgical subjects to the State ftledical 
Society, which have been published in their Trans- 
actions. 

In the war of the Rebellion Dr. Boulu-are 
served as assistant surgeon in the 177th Regi- 
ment of the New York Volunteers during its 
continuance in the field. He was universally 
respected by the soldiers for his attention anid kind- 
ness to them during the war, and to this day the 
same respect is shown him by soldiers who were in 
the field. 

He was afterward Surgeon of the Tenth Regiment, 
National Guard of the State of New York, and for a 
long period \vas Brigade Surgeon of the Ninth 
Brigade of the National Guard of the State of New 
York. 

He is unusually liberal in his views of medicine, 
and kindly charitable to all practitioners, as the 
records of the Medical Society of the County of 
Albany abundantly show. 

At the annual meeting of the ^ledical Society of 
the County of Albany, held at Albany, November 
14, 1876, Dr. J. R. Boul ware offered the following : 

Whereas^ There is a decided diflerence of opinidn 
among members of this socict]^ regarding certain points re- 
lating to Medical Ethics, and m order that the society may 
defmitcly express itself upon them, for the guidance of its 
members, the following resolutions are oflcred for its consid- 
eration: 

Resohed^ That H shall not be deemed improper by this 
society for •• regular ** and •« Allopathic " Medical Collq^cs 
to educate and graduate Homoeopathic students. 

Resohftd^ That it shall not be deemed improper Ity this 
sucietv for any of its members to consult professionally with 
any physicians recognized by the laws of this State as legal 
practitionert. 

Res^ed^ That it shall not be deemed improper by this 
society for any one of its members, or any association of two 
or more of them, to advertise in medicaf journals or in the 
local or other newspapers, their names and addresses, to* 
gether with any s|iocalty they may assume to practice or 
teach. 

Wktrtat^ The '^rcpilar Alfopathic" hospitals of this 
city are supported by the taxpayen of this county ; and 

Wkertat^ I1ie •« medical staifs '* of these hospitals refiisc 
to allow other physicians than themselves to send and treat 
pay patients in the said hospitals ; and 

H'ArrfaSf Such actfon prevents materially the increase of 
the indigent fund in charitable hospitals ; therefore, 

R^sphrrdf lliat it shall not be deemed improper by this 
society for any of its members to professionally treat their 
|iay patients In the Albany City Homcvopathic lIospitaL 

While these resolutions were not adopted by the 
County Society, they excited comment and inquiry. 
A few ycam later they were embodied in the New 
Code adopted by the Medical Society of the Sute 
of New York. Among those most earnest in the 
advocacy of the New Code were a large number 
who worked and voted against Dr. Boulware'a 



resolutionSb In this case, as in others. Dr. Boul- 
ware's views were in advance of the times^ but 
happily, in this instance, only a few years in ad- 
vance^ and his medical brothers have now caught 
up with him. 

Having acquired an abundant competence, and 
still being in good health, though advancing in 
years^ Dr. Boulware has been for some time grad* 
ually withdrawing from practice, believing it 
wiser to gracefully leave the field to younger men 
before feebleness and old age should compel him 
to retire; but, honored and esteemed by hb pro- 
fessional brethren, and looked up to with confi- 
dence, affection and respect by a host of families 
whose trusted physician he has been for many 
years^ he b often called in consultation, and so 
long as he lives he will never be able to entirdy 
abandon the functions of a medical adiiser. 

Hb genial temperament, his unselfish devotion 
to medical science, his benevolence to the poor, 
and his kindly sj-mpathy with the sufferings have 
endeared him to hb fellow citizens. 

He has often been solicited to accept nomina- 
tions to office, for which his unbounded popularity 
makes him peculiarly eligible; but the modesty of 
his character makes him averse to political life. 
Yet while he has alwaj's declined political honors^ 
and has held but two offices, and those of a medical 
character, he has ahrai-s, as a good citizen, been 
interested in politics. He has had for many yean 
a quiet but decided political influence, much 
greater than that of most men, and it has always 
been exerted in the interest of good government 
and^ for the substantial good of the community. 
He b one of those of whom the poet says: They 
'' do good by stealth and blush to find it fame." 

A^IOS FOWLER, XL D. 

Mark Fowler, uncle of Gen. Amos Fowler 
and Rev. and Hon. Orin Fowler, removed at an 
early day from Ijcbanon, Conn., to Herkimer 
County, N. Y. He and his numerous family of 
sons were pioneers in clearing awav the forests and 
lavi;ig the foundations of some of the thriving cities 
01 central New York. He died in Jefferson County, 
April 27, 1813. His wife was Miriam Sterling, 
widow of Reuben Warner. Of their nine children, 
Ahin, the father of Amos Fowler, Af. D., of 
Albany, was the youngest son. When Alvin 
Fowler was about Wo years old he met widi.an 
adventure so singular and so perilous as to render- 
it unique in the annals of border life. He had only 
recently learned to walk, and, one day, as he was 
enjm'ing the freedom of the cleared space about 
his father's house, he was seized by a bear, which 
had been caught and chained near die door, and 
hugged gently in her embrace all day, despite the 
frantic efforts of his mother to induce the bear to 
give up the child. No pen could do Justice to the 
mother 8 agony, her awful suspense, while making 
her futile attempts to rescue her baby, and watcln 
ing it through the long day, expecting at any mo- 
ment to sec its life crushed out before her eyeiL It 
was niH until nighi&ll, when the father came 
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hom^ that the bear was compelled to relinquish 
the child. At that time the family lived at Frank- 
fort, near the present «te of Utica. Bears» wolves 
and oUier wild animals were plenty, and wolves 
howled aronnd the doors of the settler^s cabin till 
driven away with firebrands. Alvin Fowler pur- 
sued the trades of clothier and stone mason. Hb 
wife was Miss Olive Lord, whom he married in 
1819, she having emigrated from Say brook. Conn., 
widi her fethei^s fiimily, two or three years earlier. 
Of their four children. Dr. Amos Fowler was the 
eldest He was bom in the town of Cohocton, 
Steuben County, N. Y., July s» 182a His bther 
removed to Evans' Mill% Jefferson Connty, while 
Amos was yet an in&nt, and thence to Fayetteville^ 
Onondaga County, when the lad was seven years 
old; there he owned and operated some mills^ and 
a factoiy for the manufiicture of woolen dotha^ till 
1836, when he again removed to a fann in the 
town of Victory, Cayuga County. Young Fowler 
was educated mainly in the public schools^ but 
was also a student at the academies in Fayetteville 
and Victory, working on the farm summers and 
attending school winters. Leaving school, he be- 
came a teacher, teaching two winters in Wayne 
and one in Cayuga County. While thus ensaged 
he began reading medicine in the office of I>r. 
Blanchard, of Victory. Later he was a student and 
asnstant of Dr. Root'% at Memphis, Onondaga' 
County. He entered the Geneva Medical Coll^;e^ 
and finished his prescribed course at the University 
u tne City of New York, graduating in 1846. 

Dr. Root died just before Dr. Fowlefs gradua- 
tion. Already well established in the confidence 
of Dr. Root's patrons, he returned to Hem- 
phb and took up the Doctor^s practice. In 
1850 he removed to Sand Lake, Rensselaer County, 
and from thence, in 1854, to Albany, locating on 
Second street, nearly opposite his present residence 
and office. Since coming to Albany, as before. 
Dr. Fowler has enjoyed an extensive practice. 
His standing in his profession is high, and he has 
served the Medical Society of Albany County as its 
vice-president and its delegate to the State Medioil 
Sode^. Dr. Fowler was married, August 30^ 1850, 
to Miss Caroline M. Harris, daughter of Nicholas 
Brown Harris^ M. D., of Sand Lake, Rensselaer 
County, who bore him four children, two of whom 
died in infimcy. She died, April 3, 1880^ at Savan- 
nah, Ga., while returning with her husband from a 
journey in the South. Their son, Warren Hamilton 
Fowler, studied 'medicine at the University of the 
Gtv of New York, graduated from Jefferson Medical 
C(Hlq;e, Philadelphia, and is now practicing his 
profinsion in Albany. 

Their daughter, Caroline I. Fowler, is a mem- 
ber of her father's household. July s{, 1882, Dr. 
Fowler married his present wife, Mra. Mary Poole, 
a native^ and, for most of her life, a resident of Al- 
bany. Though not active in politics, the Doctor 
has pronounced views on public questions and is 
aa adherent of the Republican party. He was r«ued 
within the pale of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
but for some years has been a member of tiM 
Fourth Piresbyterian Church of Albany. 



JOSEPH N. NORTHROP. M. Tk 

Dr. JosspH Norman Northrop was bom at Deca- 
tur, Otsego County, New York, in 1817, and was 
in the sixty-first year of his age at the time of his 
death, which occurred September 17, 1878. He was 
a son of Abner Northrop and Jerusha Gibbs^ both 
of whom were natives of Connecticut He had 
two brothers and two sisters, only one of whom, 
the youngest brother, survives him. Htsfi&ther was 
a fiirmer, and the early part of the life of Dr. North- 
rop was spent at home upon thefitrm. The founda- 
tion of his education was obtained in the common 
schooL At the age of thirteen he went to the 
Oneida Institute, a manual labor school, where he 
spent three years. Leaving school, he came 
to Albany, where, after passing a year as a 
clerk in a drug store, he entered the office and 
fiimily of Dr. &imuel Shaw, and began the study of 
medicine. When about eighteen years of age he 
entered the Vermont Academy of Medicine, grad- 
uating in 1839. His diploma was signed by Dr. 
William Tulk, Plrofessor of Theory and PracUce 
and Materia 'Medica; Theodore Woodward, Pro- 
fessor of Surgery and Obstetrics; James H. Armsby, 
Professor of Anatomy and Physiology; and John 
De Wolf, Professor of Chemistry and Natural His- 
tory. He had a great admiration for Dr. Tully, 
whose name and sa}ings were frequently on his lips 
in later years. After graduating, he attended a 
course of medical lectures at the Transylvania 
University, at Louisville, Ky., defraying his expen- 
ses by conducting a writing school and by a little 
practice among Northern people residents there. 

He began his professional work as a salaried 
phj'sician upon a plantation of about six hundred 
negroes, in Mississippi, being the only medical man 
within twenty miles^ He staid there a vear and a 
half, taking the yellow fever, from which he nar- 
rowly escaped with his life. This necessitated his 
removal north. After spending a year in Albany, 
he returned to his native place, where he practiced 
his profession for twenty years. In 1840 lie mar- 
ried Miss Mary lane Lansing, the only daughter of 
Col. Robert C Lansing, of Decatur. His practice 
there was large, embracing long rides into the ad- 

{'oining counties of Delaware and Schoharie. He 
leld for some time the office of di\ision Surgeon of 
Militia, Gen. Bumside being division General. The 
only civil office that he filled outside of his profes- 
sion was that of supervisor, which he held for two 
years. He was elected delegate to the State Medi* 
cal Society from Otsego County, and iKcamc a 
permanent member of the society in 186 1. In 
1859 he returned to Albany and entered upon a 
general practice there, which became extensive and 
lucrative. He joined the Albany County MedicU 
Society in i86o» and held for several terms the 
office of censor, and was elected president in 1876. 
His death, which occurred nearly twenty ^ears 
after he came to Albany to reside, was starthngly 
sudden in its circumstances, taking place upon the 
anniversary of his weddingnlay. Preparations hav* 
ing been made for the customary celebratioa of 
this anniversary, he went early in the evening to 
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home, ihU ihc bciir \v:is compelled to rclinqui:>fi ! 
Ihc cJiiKi. At thai dmc the family lived <it I'Vank- j 
fori, nenr ihe nroscnt site of Utiia, 3>v.ir-. \\\>lvcs . 
and other wiKl animals \v».tc plcnly, and nolvt , [ 
ho^\ led nfi Hind tiie doors of the sculer's c.d.iri liJl 
driven away with firebrands. Alvin Fowlirr pur- 
sjic<l the trades uf dothief and stone mason. His 



J0::^I:P1I N. NOKTHKOP, M. D. 

I'l. Ios>rnNoKMAN XoKHiKOP \vasl'<»rn at lura- 
tur, Otscm.' (V)imly, Now York, in iSij, and was 
in the >i::ty-rjrst year ofhisage at the lime of Iiis 
death, ^hich (^ccllIred Seplemherij, 1878. He was 
a >\)n I I Abner Northrop an»l Jcrusha Gibl s, l)oin 



vtife \\.ts Miss Olive Lord, whom he niarrled in • t.«r>vl5o;ij .»-erc n;i'ivi-.N of Connecticut. He hud 

1 81 1) >!,e having eniimratcd from K>aybiook,0>nn., j t^^o brci! . r^ aihi t.^o sisters, only one of whom, 

>\idi }tcr father's faTiiiiv, two or three vears c iHier. 

Ofil«.-ir four children, ur, Amos Fowler vr,: t^jv 

cifle>i. He was boni in the town of C^Im v n. 

Steulon (bounty, N. Y., July 5, iSiO. J'i * ,! ••: 

removeti to Kvans* Mill.N, JeiTerion Cot. , -• ;. 

Am OS \\.is vet an ir.iant, and llicnce i** I 

i.Mi.'P.dntra Countv, when »he lad w.- 

f]d; there lie owned and operated •• •.. -.-..sib, and 

.1 f-ii lory for the maiuifactme ••* ^^ ■ -.: cloths, till 

1S36, '.\hen he ai:.\in remove! t- . f.trm in iho 

lrn\n'»f Victory, Cayuga Couir > Younjr Fowler 

was •.'hKalcd mainly in th'- :>i'l*lic sch.>ols, but 

>i a- .L-'* > a student a. iho ^iAvi' ...ies in Fayelteville 

.*:.«i V*:ci» 'y, working c\\ ihe iarin summers and 



i the>ou.i: ** l>rv-».:»«:r. survives him. Hisriih.er was 
a fariiicr .: I the early pu' of the life of Dr. Nortii- 
ri^» v»T»N :' :a .»'. ht' ne upiM'. ;i)cfarm. The f'unuLi- 
\\ >f: ..'"•.,:« 'rhuMti'ir V CIS 'Mjiain-jd lu the cotrimon 

, ••"••;.. ; ><.'i At the av^'j «'f tl'lrt-'en he went U* the 

•■•. le, j ? ' ui'j.i liuuiiulc, a iiiAiiii.i: l.ihor school, v.here lie 

! .oars I sjK-^nt three years. l.cavirit; scho'l, he c.une 
to Albany, ^^I^Jre, after passing a year as a 
<.lcrk in a dru;^ store, he entered the oirue and 
friindy of Dr. SaniUcl Si. aw, .tnd bogan the .-uidy of 
nieiliv.ine. When .iS'»ui. li'^htecn years C'f atro he 
entered the Vermont A » .idem V of Melicine, L^rad- 
uating in 1839. " H:^i di^)!»»!aa wa^^ sl>.ne«l by Dr. 
William 'I'nilv. rrufe.si./r of The»rv nnvl IVactice 



.xr/^y Ki.: school winivr^. I.ouiiii; school, he be- | and Materia Mediea; 'l'!iCoJi.re Wo'nlward, Tro- 

c\}\\ ' a '.oacli^r, teatliin^.^' two winters in Wayne | feasor t)f Surgery r.iHi f)bstcirirs: Jame> H. Annsby, 

and lie in *.av.j\?.i County. While thus enirr^ied ! Professor of Anaiomv an«i rhvsi'l»'i;v; au<i lohn 

ho br.Mo rc'.uiing modiciiie in the office of Dr. De Wolf) rrofc-sor of Chon>i<itry and Natural His- 

!>!.»:;< ::ur'5. of Vict«jry. later he was a student and tory. He had a ;.<rcat .^lu.ir.iiion fo'' Dr. Tully, 

ay».ti:"J;.i i-^f Dr. R' •. I s, at Me:i.j)h;s, On«»ud tira 1 whose name and savins.^.-^ were fivt;uently«»n his hps 

<'<*'\'^\ He enter*. I t!ir '. i-ne a Mcwlica! (\>!iszc - in »ni<T yrai^. Aitor riaduUiuR, h»: ait-ndrd a 
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'.:)v: }'.:":.•»: *\ h:r> ^^'-^.tibed *„our.s-" :%• 'l-o x; 'vcr.-'tv 
■'... :i.'- C ;• ofNeA' Vc»rk, grajluai'ii.: in i>4'». 

I»r k'»oi dic<l just be'""»re]*r. TowIct's i;radr.a- 
tioji. A r<.ady well established in the eo»rJt.'r 
<»r T>. Ko >t*s lAiir. 1; , ho n:tvj:.c.l . '., « . 
I'his 'nd took up d.c D" ' •. • ;.r ••.-. ;;» 
I •*= . h'* -♦•ni'%tv! •• . Sand I^k«:. l\c:i>-vlaer Count \ , 
anl fri;; ihcni ^, i': i V?;4, to .MijHr'V Ji« uini^ mu 
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.•;.•. jiH* <- '.KiiiC.ii ••.": !s ..* ihe Tran^ylv.xnia 
Uui'.erMiy, at J/>uihMiir. K>., »'i';lia>i!t.:; hi>; expen- 
s:- ly C'ji^l'^^i'"/ ?. wr-t^UT ^eh- >ol and. by a little 
' f .'• . -7 ••'*.-:.• .% ^ ••• .'« >idenls tliere. 

• .• J > rk as a "ialarievi 

p:4. \.» . . jL. a a j-uviAii*!! of about six hun<!red 
ncifroe> lU Mississippi, being the only rn* diwd man 
.viih»n I'.scntv ndies. He i>taid there a year and a 
hah, taking the yellow ftver, from whith he )iar- 
rowly e.-caped with his life. This ncerssitaied his 
removal north. After sper.ding a year in Albany, 
he returned to his native plaee, where he practiced 
his profession for twenty years. In iS'4C he mar- 



\Kr-pfct»'.!f ni and ii^- delegate to ihu State Medical j ricd Miss .Mary Jane Lansing, the only d;nightcr «.f 

<*'^'^\:\y. Dr. Fowler was nr\uied..\ugu.>l ;;o, 1S50, I Col. Robert C. Lansing, of IXcatur. His practice 

t«# ^!isa Caroline M. iLirris, daughter \*\ Nicholas } there was large, embracing Kng rides inui the aii- 

i'f wn Harris, >L JX, of Sand f^kc, Rensselaer ' joining truntics of Delaware and Schoharie, fic 

l\»iii.iy, ^\\K* bore him f<..ur chiKb«;n, two of whom I held for soiuc time the olVue of d.i virion Surgeon of 

*lic,i in infr.pcy. She liied, April 3, iS.So, at Savan- .Militia, Gen. Rum ide being di^i.Mon rieneir.l. The 

iiifi, (ja.. while returning with her hu>!und from a 1 f»nly civil olficc tiiit he filled ivit>idc t»f his profe>- 

• >«sn:ey In :lic Sjutii. Their son,Warrtn Hamilton * sion was that of supervisor, which he heUl for two 

]•€•%> hr. .tudied mevlicinc at the Uni^ersil^ of the • vcars. He was c-kvted «l«'le:ale totho State Medi- 

City of Nev. A ork, graduated from Jefferson Medical j cal Soelety fr:j!n Otsego County, ami became a 

i -^I'tgc, 1M.i!adclp!iia, and is now practiting his ; p*:rman»*nt niembir o^" liic si»ciety in iS'ii. In 

pr« •f*''^i >n in .Xn^any. j 1^5*^ ho returned t«» Albany and entered uj)on a 



pr« •J*''^i >n »n .Air^any. I'^S*^ no relurneil t«» Ail»any ano entcreu u|)on a 

Tlu- r daughter," Caroline L Fowhr, is a mem- 1 general pi.ictice there, w Inch bevT^mc cxtcn.'Jive aud 
».c» <♦! her fadicr's household. July 25, 1SS7, Dr. j lucraiive. He joined d.c Albany County Medical 



I-. ^. If 'r;irr!cd hi.^ present wife, Mrs. Mary Toole, 
a II •». j';d, for roo>i of her life, a resident of AU 
hjtiyy f'.' .irh not active in politics, the I>oct»»r 
h.i^ ;••'•• -n»ij \*i.:As <,u public 4p2«*siioit9 anil U 
.\n J«'^ '•••H ol !h«- Kej»u)»lie.'.h p;irty. He wa.«* reared 
.^txliisi i:.» iy<' ».f il.<; Methotii>i Kpiscopal Chuichv 



Society in ii^6v.., au<l held for .several terms the 
oincc of censor, and wa-; elected president In 1876. 
Hi'< death, which ot« urrtd iiearlv twenty yeAi> 
after he came l''» Albauv lo u-ide, was startliug'V 
suildcn in its Liriuiii.-i..ni es. lakti.g place upon the 
i .mnivcr.arv of !i:v •vetldtng-da). iVej»a:aiions hav- 
i.iii r«'i s^'.ii; \ei\< h:l^ liciu a member • of the j in g been niide. .\.: the cuhlomary celebration of 
iv.urih IV-.*. '.rial* Cli.irch of.iVlbuny^. .^ . \ *{ this »nidvcTh»r)', he went early in the cycnin^j lo 
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(jwMi xshrii po'isL: I'll .i ^\.'.' * 'I.'".. . . • ■.*■ • •. .■ !: -t. : •■•i»i.:r. i '.»> r^;*^'.! '.'..v.-;. ;i...r-:'.*^t"i» 

i«» '.ill julcctii'i: (.?" ;»i'.- ;m-..:i. !i : •.,. • ,.! .. ..iP'U.cs o\ ;;••?.:>•: i';lt ili^-<'».v A*. 

aiiJ. vhilr i'ii::,tnt;i: r,u.i« •..•.-..< ?.!r. ]',: n Ki- tiiT ■>••!, i-i»i Kfi,('*M» 

r«'.»v>m, ho --(h'o'* 't;- :,.i-j.4;tl ...: •••*.• • . . • ' »* ]»jrv !•»».' ti U •n'* '}\r. I.ivit;;j'-Uirj, 

^luiir, aiiJ :;j .. i« »\ S'lirjics- ... ♦ .! ;• ;".n" i- ;. » of .aiul cmI^ciI l.ivir.i?- 

Tiiis i-^ Ti I !N- -•-..-'•(• '.r ih- •'. . . . • 'i: -^k r..»'j..'.l li-nl Ukt n possos^ion 

wiiieh o>MT.;:! .:tv t. •.;> ^.l" •... • • •. . • i '- '^v, :ih(i tv> »u»* \\o\i -: l>r. 

c\Jilr;i in ii.o !' .'. T '• n\ 'ii '. •. . • •• • •'. M«:r/! ii v,a.s that ihe 1' >•.: ^r 

r.'.- was hi!;, v-. • ..i /, i'-'.. ;ii| •; • • » . [\ ^(i<- K'izah^-ih ^^ V; '•■^»'''- 

li»c for hiiiv i*- i ci -.«.«> I ..^\.'.v »■ * • : ..-..' i!. '. .t-r of Mr. Kiclnnr.-*,!. .uul 

ii.'l M.irK.I 11 '};..' <: .^»n-l.iJI '••••.•' -'7.1 -r ♦•;" tli'.' Kivl of Pw:.-S-ri. 

ajc nor • ..i'.» .:-... m.I .h« *• .^ *. - . • - ..r. ;• *.r- niiiriaj^- !^r. R»'r.'ir. 

<.i«lt!il.; • .. ■ !.•'.,->, ihis . . . • -. •...'. .:•', Sji»h .rie T-.^tTik v. He 

l!»;it, st.r ; •:; iriC v. . ,. 1. 1 a ';; • , .♦ . ^ .• '. • i'-MciA: bA »i c-t"' V 

b'. ^.;^..M^ un;ii«''-l ••'.•ri'^. f '-. >. .. . -♦ . • ' •> :.- -ti »». A-- the »*5 'I-.-.- .- 

pu't'- in Tji h'-jv.-. ■'•■ I • :••••• .. f ; .*••■ ... ;.,^ .jnVv.'. itl. ■•' ^ v.'.i! 

ajui t!i«: lii.'l: «■■.. .. . ».->. . >• -.i .• • * .% . - ". :• ri. p5;5<.lice ^.-t;'-* 

ci'i.t'K. i I ... . ..-•.•..,• •< ■• • ...'•;: iitv! |;r'>ii.pt at':" '•:> 

tvl ii;.-ii. .'... .• ' . . ...• . ..t ' .41. ' .. . ... « • . • . *-.-. A J't*W ;.C-.. .-v «••.»:.'.! 

s'i)« ci\*l\ !airj- i.tvM. \\ . . , IS ;,:..• ■.. ;•. r.:.^ii ... * - ••••€ :••.•«. I'cc . W; :N 7 
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make a professional call a few Mocks awajr. In- 
stead of sending for his carriage^ as he usually did, 
even when going but a short dislanc^ he walked. 
He was troubled with djspiicea on eiertion, due 
to an affection of the heart. He saw his patient, 
and, while preparing medicine in an acljoining 
room, he suddenly gasped for breath, fell from his 
chair, and in a few minutes died. 

Tliis is a brief sketch of the life of Dr. Northrop, 
which covered forty years of professional work, and 
ended in the midst of his greatest usefulness, while 
he was fully entering into all that went to make up 
life for him. He passed away at the lull tide; he had 
not started on the down-hill ^de of life. There 
are not many lives that are marked with great in- 
cidcnte ; nexerthcless, thb outline of his career 
brings out a fact which has in it much to admire, 
that, starting in the world with nodung,he gained, 
bv his own unaided efforts, education, a worthy 
place in an honorable profession, a competence, 
and the high esteem of hb associates and fellow 
citizens. In character, he was a genial, open-heart- 
ed man, whom many knew well and whose loss is 
sincerely lamented. Wlitle his life was unmarked 
by gredt events, it was alwaj-s attended with de- 
votion to duty, to his profession and to his fellow 
men. His grave does not inclose the memory of 
these virtues, nor limit the worthiness of his ex- 
ample. Two years before his death he became a 
member of the First Reformed Church of Albany. 

JOHN R ROSSMAN. M. D. 

Dr. Joiix BusKiRK RossxAX was bom, September 
27, 1806, in Johnstown, Columbia County, N. Y. 
He was the seventh child of a family of sixteen 
children. Fourteen grew to maturity. Four of 
the sons were physiciansL His Either, John I. 
Kossman, was a worthy man, much respected m 
the community in which he lived. He was elected 
sheriff of Columbia County for two or three con- 
secutive terms. With a famdy so large and facilities 
for education so limited, Mr. Rossman was not 
able to give his children a liberal education, yet he 
gave them the best that could be obuined in the 
schools in his vicinity. John not only attended 
the district school, but was sent to a neighboring 
academy, where he made proficienc}* in the higher 
Knglish branches. He is represented as having 
been a lad of excellent morak and of studious 
habits. In order to be able to continue his studies 
and to fix more permanently his elementary educa- 
tion, he Uught a district school several wintert. 
He commenced the study of medicine with Dr. T. 
Hroadhead, of Clermont We next hear of him in 
the law office of Mr. Killian Miller, of Hudson. 
He remained there only a short time, the law not 
being congenial with his tastesL He then resumed 
the study of medicine with Dr. McClelland. From 
this oflice he went to Hudson, In the office of 
Dr. Samuel White. He attended medical lectures 
at Fairfield, Herkimer County, N. Y., and received 
his degree there in 1829. Afker gradiution he re- 
turned to Johnstown, his native town, and com- 
menced the practice of his prolessioa. Although 



young; he was earnest and attended closely to bus- 
ness. His genial manner and sympathetic nature 
soon made him popular. Hb reputation increased, 
and the young phv^dan was called to longer dis- 
tances and to bmilies of greater intelligence. 
Previous to this Mr. John Richmond, an Englidi 
gendeman, had purcnased from Mr. Livingston, 
while in London, the tract of land caUed llving- 
ston Manor. Mr. Richmond had taken possession 
of his purchased property, and to hb house Dr. 
Rossman was called. Here it was that the Doctor 
first met hb future wif^ Miss Elizabeth Mary Fair- 
bank, the granddaughter of Mr. Richmond, and 
the great-granddaughter of the Earl of Proton. 
About two years after hb marria|;e Dr. Rossman 
moved to Richmondvill^ Schoharie Coun^. He 
remained there about dght years^ when he came to 
Albany. * Oty life b always attractive to a country 
practitioner, and almost as often as the change b 
made there is serious disa|^>ointment But with 
Dr. Rossman it was different Practice came 
slowly, but patient waiting and prompt attention 
to tMtxy call secured buaness. A few years found 
him in the midst of a lucrative practice. In iSsy 
he was made a member of the Medical Society of 
the County of Albany, of which he was treasurer in 
1849 and 185a 

He enjoyed a reunion with Dr. Thomas Hun 
and Dr. Charles Devol to celebrate their semi- 
centennial in practice^ given by the County 
Medical Society. He was elected alderman from 
his ward about i8|6, which office he filled with 
credit to himself and satisfaction to his con- 
stitutcnts. Dr. Rossman was a kind and affection- 
ate husband, an indulgent and attentive father, 
and a true and steadfast friend. Hb peculiarities 
were the eccentricities of hb head, and not of hb 
heart. His wife, Klizabedi Mary Faiibank, died 
July 27, 1868. She had eight children — four sons 
and four daughters. Three sons and two daugh- 
ters are still living. In 1869 he married Miss 
Rebecca P. McCarthy. By this union he had one 
son and two daughters^ all of whom are living; 
Soon afler he located in Albany Dr. Rossman 
united with the Middle Dutch Church, and led the 
life of a consistent and devoted Christian. Hb 
last few years gave decided exidence of increasing 
age. He continued to grow more and more 
feeble until December 23, 1883, when he peace- 
fully and hopefully passed away to receive tne re- 
wards of a life well spent 

HON. JOHN SWINBURNE, VLTk 

John SwixBtrawB was bom to Peter and Artemeria 
Swinburne, at their homestead on the Black River, 
I^wb County, May 30^ 1 82a Hb father, a native ol 
Ireland, was a farmer and also largely engaged in 
business He died while Dr. Swinburne was a mere 
child, and the latter's earty fears were spent nnder 
the care of his mother, a native of Connecticut* and 
a woman of rare mental activity and great force of 
character, who, after the death of her husband, took 
entire charge of the family; and to her careful 
training the doctor ascribes much of hb success In 
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lile. Hit eaily education was gained in the com- 
mon schoob of the neighborhood and in the 
academies of Lowville and I>enmarky in Lewis 
County, and that of Fairfield, in Herkimer County. 
Having passed his early years at his birthplace, at 
times teaching school, at the age of twenty-one he 
determined upon the study of medicine for his pro- 
fession, and began reading at twenty-three, when 
he entered the Albany Medical College, regbtering 
as a student in the office of the late Dr, James 
H. Armsby, of Albany. Graduating in 184O with 
the d^ree of Doctor in Medicine, Dr. Swinburne 
determined to make Albany his home, and opened 
an office for the practice of bis profession. In 1 847 
he was appointed Demonstrator of Anatomy in the 
Albany Medical College, and continued to teach 
that branch of medicine for several years. In 1851 
he received his first public appointment, being 
made an almshouse physician at a time when what 
was known as "ship fever^ was raging as an epidemic, 
treating during his term of office over eight hundred 
cases, and finally falling a \ictim to the disease 



From this time up to the breaking out of the Re- 
bellion the Doctor devoted his time to his private 
tractice, which was constantly enlarging. In 1861 
e was again called upon to give his services to the 
public, and was put in charge of the sick at the re- 
cruiting depot in Albany, ser\*ing as chief medical 
officer on the staff of Gen. John F. Rathbone. 
Until the spring of 1862 he remained at this post, 
1,470 sick passing under his care, out of which 
large number only twelve died. April 7, 1862, 
Dr. Swinburne was appointed one of the auxiliary 
corps of volunteer surgeons who went from the 
Slate of New York to the war, serving without pay. 
He proceeded to Fortress Monroe, and shortly 
afler bis arrival received orders to report for duty 
to Dr. Tripler, Medical Director of the Army of 
the Potomac In company with Drs. Wiliard, 
Coggswell and lansing, of Albany, he set out for 
the White House, the head of navigation on the 
Psimunkey River, where Dr. Tripler had his head- 
quarterj^ reaching there May 18. The esublish- 
ment of a hospital at this place, to which the 
wounded could be sent from the front, being de- 
cided upon, Dr. Swinburne and his companions 
were requested to found the same. After render- 
ing valuable services at this station, the Doctor, 
earlv in June, returned to Albany, and on the 1 2U1 
of that month (1862) received a commission fiom 
Gov. Morgan, as Medical Superintendent of the New 
York State wounded soldiers, and was sent to Wash- 
ington with a letter from the Governor to the Secre- 
tary oT War. Upon the Secreury's indorsement, Sur- 
geon-General Hammond entered into a contract 
%rilh Dr. Svrinbnme f<>r ''medical and suigical 
services to be rendered with the Army of die Poto- 
mac," and the Doctor accordingly again reported 
to Medical Director Tripler. In section o, Special 
Orders 0/ ike War Deparimeml^ appears the allowing: 

•<Aeting AttiHaiit Surgeon John Swinburne will report 
to Somm J. J. MillMn, U. .S. A., Medical Hinxtor.TiOnl 
Army Corpi^ ftir qircial duty at .Savagc'< Stotkm* 

'• By command, BlAloa-GaN. McClkixan.** 



With this order the Doctor immediately complied, 
receiving further orders to establish a general hos- 
pital at Savage's Station, Viiginia, of which he was 
to take chaige, with instructions to make requi- 
sitions for the necessary materials and stores 
With his accustomed energv, the Doctor set about 
the work given him to do, but unforeseen difficul- 
ties arose, greatly delaying the construction of the 
hospital On the 26th of June, when the hospital 
was not more than half prepared, owing to the non- 
fulfillment of his requisitions, wounded men began 
to be brought in in large numbers, and the Doc- 
tor's surgical labors began. On the 28th he was 
informed by Dr. Tripler that it would be necessary 
for him to remain at the hospital, the army being 
about to change its base of operations, which 
would put the enemy in possession of Savage's Sta- 
tion in a few hours, at the same time giving him a 
letter from Gen. McClellan to the Commander of 
the Confederate forces explaining his (tlie Doc- 
tor's) position. After the action of Sunda^ e\'ening, 
the 29lh, the hospital, with all it contained, was in 
the hands of the Confederates. From dits time up 
to the 26th of Julv Dr. Swinburne remained with 
his charge, struggling with his assistants through 
increasing hardships and prii-ations, day by day 
having less of the necessaries for the proper man- 
agement of the sick and wounded, buying food lor 
the hospital with his own funds, until at last, after 
repeated communications with the authorities in 
Richmond, on the 26th of July orders came allow- 
ing the removal of the sick and wounded, with 
their attendants, to Gty Point Reaching the 
latter place on the 27th, the Doctor turned o\Tr 
his command to the proper officers and returned 
to Albany on sick leave, suffering from a chronic 
dj'senteiy brought on by exposure and improper 
food. 

In the winter of 1862-63 he an4 Dr. Wiliard 
were appointed by the State Medical Society a com- 
mittee to confer with the Legislature upon the sub- 
ject of the further relief of tlie wounded, the result 
of such conference being the unanimous naisage 
of a bill granting $200,000^ to be applied to the care 
of the sick and wounded of the State of New York, 
and the Doctor was once more sent to the front 
Returning again in 1864, he was appointed by Gov. 
Seymour (Democrat) Health Officer of the Port 
of New York, and had the satisfaction of having his 
nomination unanimously confirmed by a Republi- 
can Senate. At that time the provisions lor a quar- 
antine station were very inadequate, and the Legis* 
lature, aaing upon the suggestions of the Doctor, 
began the construction of the two artificial islands 
in the lower bay now used for that purpose. The 
idea of building an island in fifteen feet of water, 
exposed to tlie force of storms and tides from 3^000 
miles of the Atlantic Ocean beating against it, was 
deemed almost impossible, but the Doctor denaon- 
stratcd it could be done, and to his energy and 
pcTMnrerance New York is indebted lor one of the 
best planned quarantine stations in the worid. 

In recognition of this distinguished service^ tht 
Legislature, by an act, named the first ol the two 
islands thus constructed *' Swinburne Idaad 
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life. Jlis early ciiucaiion \v.is <;aincd in l!>o com- 
mon .-c Wools of the ne\glilx^rh<Kxl and in iii<. 
ac.;tlciiiu\s of Lowville and Denmark, in I^W}- 
C'ouniy, and lliat of Fairlield, in Horki-j;cr Co\n»o 
Havin;^ j^isM^d bis <^'arU \'ears ai his Smliplacc. . 
limts Uivhiiii^ school, al the a<re of v cnty-one )•. 
dctcnniiieJ upon the study of nieiruin- t', »r hi.s Y'^ 
lo»it»n, uiid bewail reading at iu». n:* ihreo, \\\v :: 
lit: enicrcd the All'anv Medical CV!1' ^', iciiiiltw.i - 
.IS a student in the ofiice of ll. TiV Pr. j-i'i* 
H. An:ishv, of A 1 ban v. Gr.\v!'-. ,• ..' m iS^^« v . 
the dc;jjee of Dt>ctor in T^Ivm!;^ .; . Dr. Suin 
delerrj'jiiicd to make Al'^^any i; • :iie, an.* 
an o(ui e for the prat !ii.v f i' • •- «Won 
he was appoinicd \}\:'^\\i ,- 
Aihanv Mt.<l»ca! r.)!'-'. 
XiiMt hj. richoj niodb.ii.c • 
he ico:i,t i hi.-^ f;rst f'uLliw 
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lre;\lini. ••>">;: l\is terni 
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• 'lis tiuitf up \ :• jiic i'rc iKing out of the Rc- 
bci.K » .:.- i> * tor v!evoU'd h\> lime to his private 
praci.t , ^':.j-.. \^H^ c- itstanily cnlar^ring. In i86i 
«•'• w.i- ..iM :. fc.^ilcd upiui to give l.'is servicer to t)je 
]n:!'bc, and. was put in char-^e of th» sick at the re- 
ti"i«.iinf; dejHjl in Albany, tervini; a- chief nu*dic:^l 
♦^•ukc-r on the staft' of (.ien. John l\ Kailjiune. I 
Tut;! the spring of 1862 he rcuiained ^r t|i;^ jk-.-.u J 
1,47 -> sick passing uuvler tiis t.u*\ fv *ij >!»ich ■ 
lai'.;e iiuniber i>n!v iui:S'.; r';* t ''•-.'^. '. "' .: ! 
Dr. S^inl/urno v. a> .. • r.' ,' • -: *•.':. - ' 
O'lp-. i»f voiv'iT' .;: i _5-. .., » ^' ' • "J w 
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:h.; Potomac. In c'»:;ipiinv Viit ) ^' . V\ ^'lai.X j 
<' <;;^\vJl ^nd Lansing,' of Albany, Ih- s« I ik.i for^: 
ih • Wuile Hi»us»c, the he.id of navigation on the j, 
i'.:aui!jkey Kivcr, where Dr. Tripler j»ad his htad- i 
tpi.irlers, reaching there May iS. The cMabh<li- j 
rj-.hi of a hospital at this j.lace, lo which the . 
•.%v*unv!ed could be sent fiom the front, being de- 
tui.d upon, Dr. Swinburne and his companions \ 
v.tric i»:ipK'<ltd to found the same. Aficr reiider- 
n-g \.duab!e services at this station, the Do<.t<)r, 

• triy in June, returned to Albany, and on ihe i\?th 

• \ i\,A\ month (1S62) received a commission from 
< i« •' Morgan, as Medical Superinh.ndent of the New 
^ •• .. .nate m ounded »iOidiers, and was sent to Wash- 

'- -:» n Hilh a IcUer.from the (iovernor lo the Sec re- 

• • V ••! War. rpou the SccrcUr)'s indorsement, Sur- 
.• .i^iencra! ilamniond fnteu-d into a contnict 

V ll j)r. <w!!!burnc !or '* uKdical and '^uiiriial . 

V ?• fi^ . ♦{. >.. rcutUrcd willi the Arm\ of d»e l*oto- ' 
:i. ic.' M '.I I 'odor ;Hcnrdin''lv ai^ain re:iorted ■ 
o .but ii i • r. • «..r IViplcr. Ill section 9, S/>cn'iii 

t t ,/. •• s , •/*; / ;; ;. /;. j-^ frlm*:nt^ a p| >earii the follow ing: 

* \<t..|' A -.v.-.. •.♦ S:»: ;'...•! Ji»|tii SwiiilAl.i.t* will riv*»* 
l.» :^.4 1^' .1 I ;.'!..»...'. \ ^ A., Mriitai hiri^lir/n.inl I 
Aiifjy Corjs f... >j.. ^ .4' . , • ^t >i\ ♦. »', >t.iii..n. 

' V\ i.'.i.ri.iM, V'vmjk.i;kn. >M.'u:i.l.AN." 



\\'iih liiis order the ] V>clor iminediv\lrly conj plied 
TV. eiving furtiicr oniers to cslabli>h a general ho.' 
P^.hI at Savages Station, Virginia, of which he w « 
I » take charge, with insiruction?^ lo make recj . 
• "ViHS Um the neces>ary materials and -sUv. >^. 
•• h his accustouR*! enertcv, the D(>ctor set aV ui 

• At)rk given him tt^ i\K\ but unforeseen 6\IV ut- 

'*»M'. ;:rv.iil\ tlela\ing the construclioii c v.ic 
"A. Vn the 2f)tl! ^'fjune, when the he >ual 
I ;!i'>r«* '.i.-ir '• :!' ,!'ip;iad. owing to th' u>n- 
• ^■.'i:^u "' .' '■ ..•'.'.)•. »s, w^uiU'led men K,i^n 
« bt,u, : . • . 4,- nuni!.«^rs» and ll • DiC- 
'. : .. sir. .'. . .. /. . ^lean. ? )u ihe 2Slh e >\as 
iiiformo t '.>v J V. 1 rjplcr ih.a it wriuld be ii .c^-»ar) 
for him I' I it:main al the hospital, the r'i,.y l^einc: 
about to change its base of «">perai'' is, which 
Would put the enemy in possession of .*^ vages Sia^ 
lion in a few hours, at tiie same lime Aing him a* 
Idler from Gen. McClellan tc» the O amander of 
the Confederate forces explaining ' s (ihc Doc- 
tor's) position. After the action of Si *iay evening, 
the 29lh, the hospital, with all it co ..tined, was in 
the hands of the (.Confederates. Vi n this lime up 
to the 2^ih of July Dr. Swinburne remained wt'Ai 
h\> charge, struggling wilh his a istants through 
increasing hard'>hip> ar^d priv.ui ns, \lay by ilav 
having le-^s of the n'*i •.s>aries U • ihe proper man- 
agiment of the vit k .lUv! \s.«und J, buying food for 
thr. 'tCopit:.! •Mil) ins •••a;j ' j.-jd .' iiniil at last, aller 
rc!"'.'!-:*! r« nr » 1. ' \ ..^ >;7/i!»o aulhorilics in 

J /j«ni.m Came a'low 
f'.iij;A.u oi ?h'* sicy/ni.i N%onndei!, \vi?ii 
•I •• itt.T^, lints, to • /• .. Keaching the 

. , -"lii. ;/ • .vL^'i turnCil ivcr 
••/ «»I'' *rs and returned 

• .. ; • oij. /: ^' ring from a chronic 
V. ^ -«.n ury broU'j:hl on . •'/ xpo-ane and improper 
foi'nl ^ 

I., the- ..v...r of 1S6; 63 he and Dr. Willard 
>S' .*: .i.'poiiiii. J by the St. .te Medic-al Society a coni- 
ng uec lo confer wilh ilnf Legislature upon ihesub- 
jecl of the further relit! M' the Wi»un(leil, the result 
of su( h Conference b«;rig the unanimous jwssage 
iA a bill graniing $2CO,^i<\ to be a])j»lied to ihe * a'e 
i»J' the sick and w^fun*.'ed of ihe State of New Vo:k. 
an. I ihc DiM'ii.r was once more sent to the Ironi. 
Ketiunuigag-aifi in i'" ; he was apj)ointeil by (toe. 
Seymour (l)cn. Ma'j lle.iUh ( )Ilicer of the lV»rl 
of New V«jrk, .»• I h»d ilie ^:.'isfaclion of having his 
nimiinai.'ofi un i*. .<Is»un1\ confirmed by a Republi- 
can SenaJe \i ; . t' .in;- 'he precisions for a tpiar- 
aniine hfai?<«;t \^«.« .. Tj inr.dequalc, and tlie Ixgis- 
laiure, aciii y u; • u Lit- iuy.geslions lA' die Doctor, 
began die i« ^Jlrui .i'»n o) the two ariificial islands 
in the loN^er l-xy no.* UM.d Vor that purp-ose. The 
idea of huddiju'' an liland i?i fifteen feet of water, 
exposed 10 thi u < • ■^f -tonus ;nul tideb fri>m J.cvO 
luiJcs iA' the A. i. \'' Otenn be.ning against it, was 
deenud aliu.isl i!U|\ ssii'le, but ;he DiK'Utr deintm- 
strated it 1 udd :*•' di.nc. and to his energy and 
pei-severam e Ne\\ York is' indebio<l for one of the 
best pLuintvl (pr\»;o'iin« siatituis in ihe world. 

In rivou;uii'' ^ •* il.j.> lisiinguished serviire, die 
Ltgivl.ituo*, bj, an ui, 1. .uicd thf fust of iho Iwo 
islamls thus toUNtrjcnjtl ''Swinburne Island 
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Hospital" Up to 1870 Dr. Swinburne remained at 
quarantine ; he then went abroad with his family, 
being desirous of rest and recreation. But he was 
not a man who could ''take his ease^at his inn.'' 
llie Franco-Prussian war having broken out. Dr. 
Swinburne, being in Ixmdon, on September 4, 1870, 
received an earnest request from Minister Wash- 
bume and the American Sanitaiv Commission to . 
come to Paris and take charge of the American Am- 
bulance in that dty. Ikying aside his personal 
comfort, he accetled to the request, and lost no 
time in reaching Pftris. There he remained as 
Surgcon-in-Chief of the American Ambulance un- 
til March, 1871, leaving as the Commune was 
coming into power. How higlily his labors were 
appreciated by the American International San- 
itary Committee we will leave Dr. lliomas Kvans^ 
President of the Committee, to state. In his report 
of the doings of the American Ambulance, the 
distinguished physician says : 

*' In seouing tbe services of Dr. John Swinburne as Sor- 
geon-in-Chief of tbe Ambulance, the committee was partic- 
ularly fortunate. Dr. Swinbume was a surgeon par exctt^ 
iatee. He had had an extensive professional experience, 
and had obtained a justly acquired and widely-known home 
reputation. Thoroughly acquainted with military medicine 
and the constitntioo and management of army hospitals^ an 
earnest ailvocate of conservative surgery, an enthusiast even as 
regards the conservative treatment of compound-fractures, a 
skulful operator whenever operations were rc(|U]red, he poa> 
sesscd a rare and highly valuable quality —a knowledge 01 the 
way how to deal with men ; in a word, lie knew how to man- 
age lioth his patients and his assistants; and not in(re(|aently 
was he called upon to exercise this special knowledge. 
Associatctl, as he was constantly, with a body of forty or 
filty persons, all volunteers, holding a certain social posi- 
tk>n, uncontrolled by the restraints of a military discipline, 
all naturally ambiuous to excel, and perhaps occasionally 
even over-jealous of the success of tneir fellows, Doctor 
Swinbume knew how to direct these cnergetk: elements, 
obtain from them the largest amount of labor, and maintain 
in every department of his service his own personal as- 
cendancy." — (See** Saniiary Associathns DMrimg ikt From' 
tO'Ctrman War^^* Vol 1, 1^70-71.) 

In recognition of his services, Dr. Swinburne 
had the rare distinction conferred upon him by the 
French Go\'cmment of being made a Knight of 
the Legion of Honor, also receiving the Red Cross 
of Geneva. Ha\ing finished his labors in the Am- 
bulance, he resumed his travels, si^ending his time 
in different parts of Europe until the fall of 1871, 
when he returned to his home in Albany. 

A predominant feature of Dr. Swinburne's prac- 
tice has l>een conservative surgery, es|)ecially in 
the treatment of fractures. Shortly after graduating 
in medicine he directed his attention to treating 
fractures upon other principles than those in vogue 
at that date, and in 1848 he discarded the use of 
such splints, bandages and apparatus as were gen- 
erally employed* relying upon extension alone to 
accomplish the sought-for result Such a depar- 
ture was a bold procedure, and after having IuIIt 
tested and proved his method of treatment, in bodi 
pri\'ate and hospital praaice, in 1859 he published 
in the Transactions Medical Society tif the State 
New York of that year an article on the treat- 
ment of these injuries by extension. During this 
year he also reported a case of death by the entrance 
of air into the uterine sinuses (caused by an abor* 



tionist)^ ai which time it was said and believed to 
be almost the only case of the kind on record. — 
{PkOadeifhia Medical and Surgkid Reporter, iSjf.) 
In 1 861 appeared another paper on the treatment 
of fractures by simple extension and counter-exten- 
sion. — {lyamsac/iotts 0/ the Medkai Society 0/ Ae 
Stale ^ New Vork, m86j.) In the next year a le- 
vtew of the case of the People against Rev. Henij 
Bndg^ indicted for the murder of his wife, tried ai 
Oneida, N. Y., in August and September, 1 861, in 
which Dr. Swinbume forcibly criticised the medical 
testimony of the defense^ and combatted the ground 
assumed by them by numerous experimentSL — 
(DransacHtms 0/ the Medktd Society o/the Stale ^ 
New Vefk, 1S02.) In the same year he also pub- 
lished in the Medical and Surgical Reporter of Phila- 
delphia a synopsis of the trial of Hendrickson, who 
poisoned his wife by the administration of aconite. 
'Phis trial also caused much discussion in the medical 
worid, and although the Doctor was severely handled 
by other professional n^en for his views as expressed 
when on the witness stand, he proved his position to 
have been perfectly correct in 1863 he published 
his report to Suigeon-General Hammond, with his 
experiences in the Peninsular campaign, ** Resection 
of Joints and Conservative Surgery." — (TransacHetn 
0/ the Medical Society of the State o/Nem Farh. 
iS6j.) In 1864 two more papers in the same 
journal, one upon " Compound Comminuted Gun- 
shot Fractures of the Thigh ; the Means for their 
Transportation and Treatment ;" and the other the 
*' Report of the Committees appointed by the 
Society to Confer with the Governor and L^:isla- 
ture relatix-e to the Additional Relief of the Sick 
and Wounded Soldiers from the State of New Yoffc.** 
The Doctor also proposed and advocated for the 
transportation of those suffering from fractures of 
the leg or thigh a stretcher so arranged that exten- 
sion and counter-extension could be maintained 
without pain or discomfort to the patient, or any 
material alteration of the stretcher. — (Lessons in 
Hygiene and Surgery, by Dr. Gorden, C B. ; 
TYaHsactioms 0/ the Medicat Society of the State 0/ 
XcwYwrk, 1S64.) He also strongly advocated tlie 
resection of shoulder joints instead of amputatioii, 
and many are the grateful letters he has since re- 
ceived from those whose limbs he saved to thent 

In 1863 Dr. Swinbume was elected a permanent 
member of the Medical Society of the State of 
New York. In November, 187s, he was chosen 

{ircsident of the Medical Societyof Albany County, 
n 1876 he was chosen Professor of Fractures and 
Dislocations and Clinical Surgery in the Albany 
Medical College. He was one of the four suigeons 
to the Allxiny Hospital from its foundation up to 
1864 ; also consulting surgeon to St Petei^t 
Hospital, and for a number of vean has been 
surgeon-in-chief of the Homcsopatnic and ChiMTt 
Hospiuls. In 1879 he esublished in the City of 
Albamr a Dispensar}' for the treatment of all man* 
ner of'^diseases and fractures^ This Dispensary was 
established on a humanitarian basi% where the 
sick, maimed and lame were invited to come and 
be made whole, without money and without price; 
From its foundation the Doctor has himself had a 
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general sapervision of all that was going on, and 
had as assistants a corps of suigeons trained under 
his own tuition in conservative suigeiy. In ad- 
dition to his large private practice ncarlj 60^000 
people have been treated at the dispensaiy np to 
the close of last year, at least 2S>ooo of these being 
surgical cases. For the year 1 884 the register gives 
the number of new cases treated as 7,503, of which 
4»340 were medical cases and the remaining 3,156 
surgical During the year 250 fractures were 
treated, 178 of which were of the upper extremities 
and the remainder of the lower limbs. In the 
treatment there has not occurred one poor result, 
a record unequaled by any institution in the annals 
of surgery. During this period not an amputation 
of any nature has been performed, the Doctor 
maintaining that the too frequently indulged in use 
of the amputating knife is barbarism. His con- 
servative doctrine is to save the limb and help 
nature in the work of curing. He has paid out of 
his private funds upward of $5,000 per annum to 
cany on his dispensary since its foundation, and 
now proposes, it the Slate will not do so, to found 
a dispensary in addition to the one he now runs 
for the care and treatn^ent exclusively of injured 
railroad men. 

His career in public life has been almost as 
marked as that of his professional 

In 1882, the citizens of Albany, irrespective of 
partjr, organized to effect a reform in the municipal 
affairs of the city, and after much persua^on in- 
duced the Doctor to run as the People's candidate 
for the mayoralty. The election was a bitterly 
contested one on the part of the ring, who 
dettred to retain power, and on the part of the citi- 
zens, who demanded a reform. By a manipulation 
of ballots the voice of the people was frustrated and 
his opponent inducted into the office. The frauds, 
however, were too glaring, and at a public meeting 
the evening after the results were announced the 
people there convened decided to commence legal 
action to set aside the declaration and award die 
office to Dr. Swinburne. After nearly a year and 
a half of maneuvering in court by the incumbent's 
counsel, in taking advantage of the law's delavs, the 
case was finally set for a definite day for trial As 
soon as this judicial order was made, the incum- 
bent, Michael N. Nolan, resigned the office, and Dr. 
Swinburne, by order of the court, took possessioiL 
In the spring of 1884, he was agsun nominated by 
the citizens and indorsed by the Republicans, but 
was again counted out by a small majority. Suffer- 
ing at the time from blood poisoning, having been 
infected while performing an operation, he could 
not and would not consent to a contest for the 
office in the courts, although his friends were satis- 
fied they could prove a large majority in his favor, 
and went west for his health. Returning home 
with his powen recuperated and his vigor restored, 
he was greeted with a reception unequaled in 
previous davs, the streets being figuratively a mass 
of blocked humanity, llie citizens again as- 
sembled, and knowing there was more protection 
at the ballot box in national than civic elections^ 
and appreciating the worth and ability of the Doctor, 



nominated him for Congress. The nomination 
was indorsed by the Republicans, and when the 
ballot was counted it was found that he had a 
majoritv of 2, 504 over the then sitting member, 
T. J. Van Alstyne, recognized as one of the ver)' 
strongest men in the district By this election the 
political complexion of Albany County was changed 
over 7,000 votes. 

Dr. Swinburne was married in 1847 to Miss 
Harriet Judson, of Albany, by whom he has had 
four children, one of whom b living. 

SAMUEL BALDWIN WARD. 

The ancestry of an eminent physician is always 
important to those who would intelligently study 
his career and character. The study will explain 
what debt he owes to the past and to circumstan- 
ces, and to what measure he has been the architect 
of his own fortune. We are all of us sensible 
enough to know that good birth, in the American 
significance of the word, is a valuable fact in the 
same sense in which good health is, and that 
creditable as unaided effort or the overcoming of 
difficulties is, they whose equipment for the labor 
of life has been insured by nurture, counsel and 
culture are most apt to prove themselves com- 
pletely competent for the manifold duties of pro- 
fessional work in the world. The pride of '' self- 
made" men, who are as a rule half-made men, 
and who invariably worship their creator, is in the 
fact of their having attained to such a position of 
strength as will enable them to give to their child- 
ren the initial advantages which were denied to 
themselves. No "self-made" man expects his 
sons to be "self-made" men. He wants them to 
escape the hardships of their father. He desires to 
make the beginnings of life easier for them than 
they were for himself. The conquest of early 
obstacles is laudable, llie nccessi^ to encounter 
them is regretable. Tliey consume time and effort 
which must be subtracted from the act of starting. 

Both the fact of a sturdy ancestr}* of achieving 
freemen and the fact of careful preparation for his 
profession must be predicated of the cultivated 
physician and surgeon of whom we write. Ijebbeus 
Baldwin Ward, the bther of our subject, who was 
bom in New Jersey, April 7, 1800^ and who died 
in New York City, lune 15, 1885, was directly 
descended through his father from revolutionary 
soldiery, and though his mother from the celebra- 
ted Ekxl family of Newark and Princeton, 
renowned as teachera and exponents of natural 
forces, and conspicuously identified with die institu- 
tions and literature of science, llie mother of Dr. 
Ward, nte Miss Abby Dwight Pratt, of Hatfield, 
Massachusetts, was descended dirough both 

eirents from the best Old England and New 
ngland stock, and was die daughter of a clergy* 
man of marked strength of intellect and character* 
The father of Dr. Ward, whose recent death be- 
came the occasion of marked tribute to bis worth 
and deeds bv the pix»s of the State, was first an 
engine builder and then a maker of wrought-iron 
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general supervision of all that wus vToing on, and 
had as assistants a corps of surgtHnis trAJneil under 
liisov^n luilioii in conscnaiivc sur^iciv. In ad- 
diiion to liis lari^e private jiraclice nciirly fio.coo 
people Iiave b»":cn treated at the dispensary up to 
the close tjfhiit year, at least 25.0CO of these being 
surgic.d cases. TvV the year 18S4 liic legibler gives 
iltc imuiU^r v»f new cases tre^Ued as 7, 50^, of which 
4,34c wore inc^li'.al cases and the rcinainin*; Z*^"^^ 
sur^ncal. Durinsj^ the year 250 fratluies wrw 
tieuled. 17N of wliicli were of the iip|>e»' iwii'iT'i"*.^ 
and the remaiuder of llie lowir iin.*-^ ]»i tht 
(reatnient there has not occurred •♦:•,» .- .• r.^ult, 
a rec'«rd unet|uaied by any in>:uni> > t- ...- .^tx\\\\^ 
ofsurirer)-. Durinir this pt:^i»' ! .; . . »•{ t»i-'i».»n 
of anv nature has Imvh :•• '. ... x'.m: lii'Ctor 
maintaining l)iat tl..- . » '• . .• . ;' . .:kIu1;^c<I in u*«e 
oflhe iinipv: tir.;; k « ••:» M';>ni. His con* 

scrvativc tiiKiiiin . ;.. ni »• liie limb and help 
nature in the woik of ^.uriii^. He has paid ^ut of 
hi.- pri/aic fu!;«is up»v..rd of $5.'>;v per annum to 
carrv un his di-pviis-^ry >\\\k^: iis fcuindation, and 
nt»w prof )!>><.'>, if it i: S:.iic \\\\\ not do so, to found 
a dispen<;u;, in a<i«!.iu)n l(» die one he now funs 
f'»r llie c.ife and irtaiinent excUisively of injured 
railr.ii! ntcn. 

J I:.-, career in public life has been almost as 
n^arked is iliat uf h!> prv)fessional. 

fn 1SS2. the ciMzens of Albany, irrespective of 
jMfty, or^'anized to CiTect a refonn in the municipal 
.iO'iiirs of i!ie city, and after much p^rsuaMuii in- 
duced the l)».'tor to run as the lVoplt»*« cinilid.tte 
f«-»r ihe mav»»raltv'. The e:».Vii<»ii \vi-> a biturlv 
CfUttNud onr ■;> fue {an r.?!*" the. linrc, wh«» 
d«-^irrd i*» ici:<'it \ »»-\"f, 'dud \m th*? part ol iJ ? - . • 
z^?!*-. V 'lO dcin':"Ied a retv«rii,. .[)'..%»?.<•/, ;. 
of b»:-'»i^ ti.c v. M * ..f du* p :••<•'* ^ .* 
his »»|'p •:••'.« in»'';« t'.'J "'.' '''•• -^/T •• '. . '.'-.■. 

ibe evri.' :•,' after ti.' .i '.'lo v.*fi; announced the 

j^e«»ple there «.un\cnc^I dr* uled t(.» comTiiCnce lethal 

acii'.m to bet asid.e ilu doclantion and award the 

olikc to Dr. S\vi;d>unu\ After nearly a year and 

a lialt «'f maneuveriiJi,' in courtb) the incumbent's 

counM-l, in Uikiiij^ ad» anl.iire of the law *s delays, the 

ra-jo wasfmallv set fcT a defmiie dav fur trial. As 

^.>i*n ;is this judicial oriler was made, the incum- 

Inrnt, Michael N. Nolan»resii;nedthct»frice, and Dr. 

Swinburne, by i^rderof the court, to«Dk posses-jion. 

Jit ihc >i»nn^«' <»f 1S.S4, he was a^^^in noniiiiaud by 

the cil*;e!i'< and indor.«jil by the Repubn<.ans, but 

w.is a^'nin 1 ounted out by u small majority. Sulfer- 

i'lvral tJu- time frum blooil-f>oisonin,<^, havin;-j been 

v.i'cttiNi while pcrf«.irining an oporaiion, he coi\ld 

i.'i Jiiil >vould not consent to a contest for the 

lit. Ill llie ctnirts, aUhout;h his friends were satis- 

♦.. ; \uvy ct^uld prove a larf>e majority in his favor, 

J ,.« \. nil '.vtsl ^i^r \\\s health. Keturnint; home 

'. t . . «? jv- • • • r"* rc» i)).vrated and his vl^i>r resl«ircd, 

. •• *s 1^ ^rc«:lci! \\:?h a rcccplioa unequaled in 

j.fi' :•'•: f.iy^t the sweel'* biin.; figuratively a ma^s 

c»l t>* ' t '.- • luin!..n]iv. The ctti/cns ag.dn as- 

s*:ii»bi« 'K ••*' ' knowi!!.' ih«re \va.^ more protccliuii 

at ihi- l''«l*«** J"*^ in nuM.nal than ttvic electicm*, 

and ar»pi<^*^" t*»i»Jt d.c wonh jud ability wf the Doctor, 
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niiiiina'.ed liim for Compress. Tlie noniinatic»n 
\v.,s irdrrsi^d bv the Republicans, and when the 
b.nK'i V. ;j-; cou)itod it was found dial he had a 
m..jof;jv ..f 2,50$ over the rheu sitting; member, 
T. J. ^-.'i Mriiyno. r* c(»gui/ed as ojie of die \ery 
.vtr wwK A •; .^ :i in \\\<. '/.strict. By this cleclion the 
P'...iiu .'.' i».n •.lK'\i(»ii *S AiliAiu CcMintv waschan«,'ed 
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i)r. ^'- !.' '.j:e wa- .jjj.rried in i<^4 7 lo Miss 
H ;rri »»•.: . «: >.! Ail..ti \. l»v whom he has had 



SAMl'KL BAi.UWlX WAKD. 

The ancestry ofnn eminent pliysician is always 
important to tho.s^ who would intciiisALnllv >uidv 
Ijis cure'_-r and character. The sMidy wiil explain 
v.hat debt lie.o\\\> lo the pa^t ai.d to circurii->ian- 
ce:j, and to what measure he has been the architect 
of 'his own fortune. AVe are all of us sensible 
enough to know dnit good birth, in die American 
significance of the word, is a valuable fact in the 
sanvc sons<*'.in which good health is, ar.d dial 
cr^il\table a5 unaided efiurt or the o\ercr.inin^ kA 
difiiculiies is, ihey wh»>se ciiuipment for llie labor 
of life h^s been insured bv nurture. coun>C'i and 
culture are most apt to prove themselves com- 
ploicly com: ete'i: for the manifold duties of pr..- 
fefioiiul ss ai, lu i!.f ^;.>!ld. The pride of 'Si^h- 
mi!" ' :;;.%•!, #>!».) are as a 'ult^ half-maile men, 
and ^rvi) jiiv.ijialii\ \\ or ship their create »r, i:; in the 
fact of ihiu h.iviji/ ailained to such a pv»ilion of 
•,t:'- ^^? ^ .-'' . *^ :^ < n; Jo p.;\e to iheir dnhl- 
' i . ... .-^N wiiich were denied lo 

N • ^:.''inade'* man expects his 

r» . ' :i • -. ll-iaade "' men. He warns ihem to 
/•.;.i'v tlic hard>hip$ of their Hither. 'He dosire> Li> 
make die beginnings of life easlir for iIkui dian 
tlicy were for himself. The concpn*si o( early 
obstacles is laudable. The necessity lo encunter 
lh«;m is rcirretable. Thev consume lime and ellv»rt 
which must l>e subtracted from the act of slaiiiiiL;. 

Ikidi the fact of a slurd> ancesliv o\ achie\iii'< 
freemen and the fact of carefid preparadon lor liis 
profession must be pr'.'di*.aied ♦•! the cuhivated 
ph\ sician and surgeon of wht .m we \s tilc. l.ebbeus 
I'.'.ivlwin Ward, the faiher i»f c»ur subject, who was 
born in New jersey, A}>ril 7, |S <', and who dicil 
in New ^^.Tk t'ity, June 15, i^^Sc, wa^i directly 
descended ihrou-'h his faiher frc»!n revt»luiiu:iarv 
soidierv, and lh''»ni;h his niolher from the celebra- 
led Dv»d landlv of Newark and l*rinceh»n. 
rcno\\netl as teachers and rxponents of natural 
forces, anvl conspicuously iih ntifietl widi tlie !n>litu- 
lions and literature of science, llie nif»ther oi Dr. 
Ward, m'- .Mi.vs Abby J)Aight Pratt, of JIatfield. 
Massawhuselts, was th'Si ended lhr<»ugh both 
parents from ihe best ^)id Kngland and New 
Fpgland shnk.and wxs the daui^hter of a clergy- 
man <if maikrd --irengih of intellect and charadc-r. 
The faiher "'f Dr. Ward, whose recent cKalh be- 
came the oi« a.Mon of marked tribute to Ins w*,»rth 
an I deetis by the pre^s of the State, was first an 
eno^ine bulliler and then a maker of wroughtdron 
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foigini^ being the founder of the Hamraeislejr 
Forge Works, at the foot of Fi%-iiiiith street. New 
York» on the North River. He was an occupant 
of many bu^ness, judiciary and rdigkHis tmsta^ a 
member of the State Assembly when the podtion 
was honorable in fact as well as hi deagnation, 
and a Commissioner of the Metiopolitaii Board of 
Police, in the first years of its establidiiiient 

Of Revolutionary and Puritan forces the repre- 
sentative, Samuel K Ward was bora hi New York 
City on June 8, 1842, in the large stone house 
wliich his father had built in the English style, 
near the forge works, as a homestead. Earlv in 
life he put forth the evidences of the qualities wnich 
have since conspicuously marked mm. He was 
studious, practical, a lover of nature^ ibnd of 
physical sports and accomplishmentSL He was 
generous, unsuspicious and winningly frank. 
He had the ability to inspire confidence among 
those with whom he contended for the prizes of 
youth in manly emulation. The society of an 
ideal home made his progress in the studies of 
boyhood easy, inciting and rewarding and at the 
age of 16 he entered Columbia Collie in his 
native city, well prepared for the course of training 
to which he was subjected in that institution. He 
graduated with honors in 1861. Not only did he 
stand among its first in academic honors^ but he 
was chosen by his classmates to the highest posi- 
tions within the gift of their friendly suffrages^ 
His scholarship and his popularity were thus 
attested on the threshold of his active life. After a 
year of as much study as slower or duller men 
diffuse into three years, young Ward was appoint- 
ed a medical cadet in the United States Army, 
llie position enabled him to combine with the 
continued study of medicine and surgery such 
clinical instruction and such administrative experi- 
ence as were extremely valuable. In 1863 he was 
commissioned by President Lincoln an Acting 
Assistant Surgeon of the United States Army,. and 
in 1864 an Assistant Surgeon of the United States 
Volunteers, a little in advance of the com|Jetion of 
his medical studies, which he successfully pursued 
in the College of Physicians and Surgeons in New 
York, and in the medical department of George- 
town University, in the District of ColumUa. He 
was matriculated from the latter school The 
army medical experience of Dr. Ward was mainly 
that comprised by hospital service in Washington, 
Alexandria and the vicinity. It was such as 
brought him into contact with a great variety of 
complaints and injuries. It enabled him to work 
with and under the ablest minds in his profession. 
It familiarized him with the relations of govern- 
ment service to great sanitary undertakings. It 
devolved large responsibilities on him, and he 
showed coolness, readiness and resource in meet- 
ing them. 

At the close of the war, though accorded the op- 
portunity of remaining in the service of the 
government in the line of his profession. Dr. Ward 
began the practice of it in his native city. He 
was made Professor of Anatoiny and then of Sur- 
gery in the Women's Medical College. He met 



with decided success in the practice of his profes- 
sion. His class lectures at the first showed that 
crispness, aptness and directness, the abili^ to en« 
lighten and to incite students, which they possess 
in marked degree. He was chosen a member of 
the Northwestern Medical and Surgical Society of 
the metropolis and was made its secretary. He 
began and has since continued the contribution of 
accounts of cases to the MeduxJ Record and to the 
New Ywrk Mtdkal Journal. He became and has 
remained an active companion of the first class of 
the MilitaiY Order of the Loyal Lesion. In 1871, 
he married the late Nina N. Wheeler, daughter of 
William A. Wheeler, Esq., of New Yoric City, of 
whom death bereaved him in October, 1883. Dur- 
ing his residence in New York Dr. Ward was 
elected Assistant Surgeon of the &mous Seventh 
Regiment, with the rank of captain, on Tune r, 
1872, a position he held until Tune is, 1076, the 
year in which he removed to Albany. 

The activities and honors of lus profession have 
crowded on tiiis gentiemsn at the State capital 
His position as the Professor of Pathology, Prac- 
tice, Qinical Medicine and Hygiene in the Medical 
College of Albany has made him widely known 
throughout the profession. He has long been the 
surgeon of the Fifth Brigade, formerly the Ninth 
Brigade of the State National Guard. He has, 
since September, 1883, been a member of the 
Board of Health of the city, and since January^ 
1 88$, one of the Gvil Service Examiners for State 
officers. A member of the New York County and 
Albany County Medical Societies, Dr. Ward has 
several times been elected a delegate to the 
American Medical Association, and he is a per- 
manent member of the State Medical Socie^. In 
all the movements of his profesaon, within the 
capital or the State, he has been required to become 
meritedly prominent on the demand of his 
brethren, while the State and municipal authorities 
have availed themselves of his knowledge and skill 
in the counsel thcv have taken touching large 
sanitary subjects. He became A. M. bv the act of 
Columbia College, his alma mattr^ in 1864, and he 
received the degree of Ph. D. from Union Univer- 
sity on June 28, 1882. In 1885 he was confirmed 
by the B»sird of Regents of the University of the 
State «s a member of the executive committee of 
the State Normal School, at Albany, in place of 
the Hon. St Qair McKelway, resigned. 

The citation of the proob of professional and 
public preferment could be continued. But enough 
nas been given to serve the purpose of showing 
that Dr. Ward has won a distinguished podtion in 
his profession alike by the concesdon of its mem* 
bers and in the opinion of the public The 
enumeration of the dignities and trusts he has re- 
ceived does not touch the question of his personality; 
neither can the essentially narrative nature of an 
outiine biography do sa Those who stand to 
him in the relation of personal friends or proles* 
rional colleagues know thai there are few men in 
the worid <^ so attractive and worthy personal 
parts, and that his culture^ knowledge and Judg* 
men^ developed by study and labor in bis owa 
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SYLVESTER D. WILURD. M. D. 



land and by sludj and travel in many foreign 
coontries^ are as distinctive and pronounced as are 
his qualities of fellowship. As the physician and the 
friend, the best record he has made is in the 
heartsof those with whose sorrows and joys his 
own life has been blended. That record is un- 
reportable and sacredly privileged from the public 



SYLVESTER D. WILLARD, M. D. 

Dr. Sylvestee David Willard w^ bom in 
Wilton, Conn., June 19, 1825, and died in 
Albany, April a, 1865. He came of the same 
fiimily as those eminent divines, the Rev. Samuel 
Wilhrd and the Rev. Dr. Joseph Wilhrd, the former 
of whom was a Vice-President and the latter Presi- 
dent of Harvard College. His fitther was a highly 
respectable physician and an honored citiren ; his 
m<Mher, who was of a much esteemed family of 
Albany, was a lady of great moral and Christian 
worth. Young Willard received his literary train- 
ing at an academy in his native place* In the fall 
of 1845 he came to Albany, upon imiution of 
his relative, Dr. Wing, with . whom he became a 
student He entered the Albany Medical College, 
graduating therefrom in the winter of 1848. 

After serving for some time as an assistant to Dr. 
>^ng, he began practice on his own responsibility, 
and very eaily attracted the attention and the confi* 
dence 01 that eminent citixen, the bte Dr.T. Romeyn 



Beck, to whom, perhaps, more than to any other 
individual, he was indcbtcil for the earliest expres- 
sions of public respect and confidence that were 
awarded to him. Shonly after he began practice 
he became connected with the Albany County 
Medical Society, and served successively as its 
secretary, vice-president and president In 1858 
he was a delegate to the State Medical Society, 
and was appointed its permanent secret^trv, an 
office which he signally honored, especially by 
preparing each successive year, with great ability, 
a volume of the Society's transactions. 

From the opening of the Rebellion, in 1861, his 
whole heart went into every movement connected 
therewith; and, in the spring of 186s, he went, 
with two other prominent physicians of .\lbany, to 
act as a volunteer surgeon to the Army of the 
Potomac From Fortress Monroe he proceeded to 
White House, where he was invested with an 
important agency in establishing a large field hos- 

tital, which brought immediate relief to many 
undreds of our wounded soldiers. During a brief 
sojourn there, he suffered the severest hardships 
of labor and exposure, and contracted a disease 
which developed itself more fully after his return, 
and which there is some reason to believe was never 
entirely dislodged from his constitution. He made 
one or two attempts afterward to return to this field 
of labor, but was obliged to abandon his object 

But the most important public enterprise in 
which Dr. Willard engaged was the esubiishmer 
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of an institution for the relief of the chronic 
insane. His mind had been directed to this, sub* 
ject for a considerable time, and he had collected 
a vast amount of information bearing upon it, 
which he had embodied in a luminous and 
elaborate report That report had met with a 
most respectful attention from the Legislature, 
and evcr}*thing indicated the speedy carrying out 
of the plan which he had proposed, when Dr. 
Willard found that his da}'s of activity on earth 
were numbered. The Willard Asylum for the 
Insane, so named as a memorial of him, has 
l>cen established since his decease. At the time 
of his death he was holding the positions of 
Secretary of the State Medical Society, Examining 
Surgeon for the Pension Office, and Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of the State, all of which were to him posts of 
arduous labor and unceasing fidelity. But the 
duties of these offices, in addition to his more 
private professional engagements and other diver- 
sified claims upon his time, imposed upon 
him a burden greater than his phj-sical constitution 
was able to bear. A sudden attack of disease, 
superinduced by excessive exertion, accomplished 
its fatal work ^nthin a very few da}'SL llie 
solemnities of his funeral, as well as the warm 
memorial tributes of diflferent bodies, including the 
Legislature of the State, furnished the most un- 
questionable evidence that his death was regarded 
as a public calamity. 

Dr. Willard's intellectual character was marked 
by quick perception, sound judgment, retentive 
memor}*, and much more than the ordinary power 
of analysis and investigadon. A diligent student 
of books and a close obsen'er of men and things, 
he acquired a very large amount of general as well 
as professional knowledge, and he devoted much 
time to the local history and biography of the 
medical profession, the results of which appear in 
"^ Albany Medical Annals," Vol. i. He possessed 
large executive ability, and power of readily bring- 
ing other minds into harmony with his own. He 
had, moreover, an exquisite taste, an eye to discern 
whatever is beautiful in nature or art, and the deli- 
cacy of his perceptions, especially in regard to 
architectural proportions, was well-nigh unrivaled. 
His moral qualities were akin to his intellectual 
ones. He had great simplicity and directness of 
character. With him the question, ' * what is right ?" 
was all absorbing, and he sought to settle it by 
light from above and from witliin, without listening 
to the pleas of expediency or of imagined self- 
interest His spirit was eminently genial and 
cheerful, and, with his fine intellectual qualities and 
more than ordinarily attractive manners, rendered 
him a most agreeable companion. He was, withal, 
a man of great benevolence. There was a chord 
strung in his heart that vibrated quickly to every 
form of human suflfering. 

But the intellectual and moral qualities with 
which Dr. Willard was originally endowed were 
essentiallv modified in their action by the influences 
of Christianity. When about sixteen years old, 
during an extensive reiival of religion in his 
native places he entered upon the Christian lifci 



and shortly after he joined the Congregational 
Church at wilton, and on his becoming a resident 
of Albany transferred his membership to the Second 
Presbyterian Church of this city, which was unbroken 
during the remainder of his lite. For several years 
he superintended the mission school in Lydius 
street with great fidelity and success, though it 
must have been at no small inconvenience, in view 
of his daily professional engagements. In his med- 
ical practice he often prescribed for the spiritual 
as well as the physical man. The grand enterprise 
for the relief of one of the most terrible forms of 
human woe, which he had so much at heart in his 
last days, was evidently prosecuted not merely 
from considerations of public expediency, nor yet 
merely or chiefly from the influences of a naturally 
benevolent spirit, but from those higherprinciples 
and feelings which it is the pro\ince of Christianity 
alone to inspire. 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES OF SOME 
PHYSICIAN& 

William Howard Bailsy was bom in Bethle- 
hem, Albany County, December 28, 182$. He 
was the seventh child of Dr. Solomon Bailey. 
When about five years of age his father discontin- 
ued the active practice of his profession and re- 
tired to a him. His father had always manifested 
a great interest in the education of the youn^ and 
was for years the active school officer of the town. 
His family received his first and continued atten- 
tion, and to him more than to the schools in the 
neighborhood were they indebted for their educa- 
tional foundation upon which to build in after life: 
After the death of his father, which occurred when 
he was thirteen years of age, he continued his 
studies at Albany Academy, the Academy at Utica, 
the State Normal School at Albany, and the 
Seminary at Cazeno\'ia. Five years he devoted to 
teaching. While having the charge of the Union 
school in Trumansburg, he commenced the study 
of medicine. He continued it all spare hours 
during the two years that he hid chaige of male 
academy in Cassetor, Alabama. He returned to 
his native county, attended lectures at the Albany 
Mcilical College, from which he graduated in 1853. 
His mother, living in Utica, induced him to com- 
mence the practice of his profession there, but in 
September, 1854, he removed to Albany, where he 
has been in practice since. He was made mem- 
ber of the Albany County Medical Society in 1854; 
was four years its treasurer, del^^te to the Medical 
Society of the State of New York, and President of 
the County Society; was made a permanent mem- 
ber of the Medical Society of the SuteofNew 
York in 1864, and was Secretary of the same from 
1865 to 1875. He was elected President in 188a 
He received the honorary degree of M. D. from 
Soule Universitv, Texas, in 1871, and the desree 
of LL D., in 1877, from tlie Washington and Jeff- 
erson College^ Penn. He waselteted Alderman 
of Albany in 1874. In 1882 he was appointed 
one of the consulting board of the Hudson River 
State Hospiul for thejnsane at Poughkcepsi^ a 
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posiiion he continues to hold. He was Obstetrician 
several jears at Alfaanj Hospital ; also U. & Ex- 
amining Surgeon for F^nnona. 

O. D. Ball was bom, 1840, in OtSQgo County; 
educated at Hartwick Seminary; received his A. 
M. degree at Union College ; entered the army in 
1861; served as R^mekital Quartermaster, Third 
New York Artillery; as Ordnance Officer, Third 
Division, EighteenUi Army Corps, and Assistant 
Adjutant-General, Department N. C Graduated 
in medicine from New York College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, 1867; practiced medicine in Otsego 
County until 1874; then removed to Albany, and 
continued the practice ever since. Was Coroner 
of Otsego County three years; President of Otsego 
County Medical Society, and for three years Dem- 
onstrator of Anatomy in Albany Medical Col- 
Iqpe. 

Jaxes F. Barkse was bom in Schenectady 
in 1 8s I. He b of New England ancestry. He 
graduated from Union College in 1 874. He studied 
under Dr. James H. Armsby, of Albany, and 
gniduated from the Medical College in that city in 
1877. In the same year he began practicing with 
Dr. Gideon H. Armsby. He is a member of the 
Albany County Medical Society. Among the papers 
written bv him b a biographical sketch of Dr. 
Gideon H. Armsby, who died in 1882. 

Ezra Albsit Bartlbtt comes of a historic 
family, hb great-grandfather, Josiah Bartlett, 
M. D., being one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. Dr. Bartlett served three years in 
Battery " M," Fourth U. & Artillery, during the 
war or the Rebellion. He received die degree of 
A. BL from Rochester University in 1870, and 
thut of M. D. from Albany Medical College in 
1879, since which he has practiced in Albany. He 
was married in 1871 to Miss Jennie Sargent, of 
Rochester, N. Y. The name of Bartlett abounds 
in ever? department of liteniry and professional 
life in thb country, especially in New England. 

HxRMAX BsMDXLL began practicing in Albany 
in 1876. He has met with success, and while 
be b well versed as a general physician, he 
has made hb specialty diseases of the eye and ear. 
In thb difficult branch he has acquired high repu- 
tation. He b a member of the Board of Public 
Instruction, and has been its President for one 
temu 

}oM9 MiLTOX BiGELOw was bom in Albany, 
August 2S, 1846. He graduated from Albany Aca- 
demy in 1863, from Williams College in 1866, from 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York 
City, in 1869, and received the degree of M. D. 
from the Albany Medical College in 187a He 
began practice in Albany. Hb specialty b diseases 
of the throat, air passages and heart He b a 
member of the County Medical Society, and the 
Sute Sode^. He was County Physician for 1876 
and 1877. In 1870 he was appointed Professor 
of Materia Medica and Therapeutics and Attending 
Physician to the Albany Hospital, and in 1876 to 
St Peter^t Hospital He has inritten papers on 
«« Idiopathic Feritonitb^* "Qoup^* ''HrpcA^ 



drosis^*' ''Tobacco Poisoning," and other sub- 
jects. 

Joseph H. Blatner, of German descent, was 
bom in Albany, August 20, 1848. He attended 
private schools, the Albany Academy, Amherst and 
Williams Colleges, and graduated from the Albany 
Medical College in 1872. He studied abroad for 
two and one-half years, entering at Leipic, Prague 
and Vienna, and visiting the large hospitals of 
Germany, England and Franca While at Prague 
he received the degree of M. A. O. During the first 
two years of his practice he was in partnership 
with Dr. A. Vandcrveer. He was a member of 
the Albany Dispensary Staff, and is a member of 
the Albany County Medical Society. His spe- 
cialties are obstetrics and diseases of women and 
children. 

Richard J. Brown was bom in 1849, ^^ 
Lanark, Perth County, Canada. He attended 
school there until 17 years of age, when he entered 
the printine office of tlie Perth Siandard. He was 
a reporter for one year ; then went on the Toronto 
Glole. He left this business and entered St 
Michael's College, Toronta After meeting with 
many reverses he removed to Albany in 1870, 
making it his home ever since. He entered the 
office of Swinburne & Balch, graduated from the 
Albany Medical College, and, in i8i>i, began the 
practice of his profesaon. 

Frederick Luke Classex was born in Albany, 
July 7, 1857. He was educated in the public 
schools, graduating from the High School ; gradu- 
ated from Albany Medical College in 1881, and at 
once began practice. He is a member of tlie Al- 
bany County Medical Society, and has been one 
of its Censors. He has held, since 1883, the posi- 
tion of Coroner's Pliysician. His specialty is dis- 
eases of the throat and lungs. He is author of 
*' Aneurism of the Aorta," "Water as a Surgical 
Dressing," and '* Hydro Nephrosis.** 

John Buss Conkun was bom in Sand Lake, 
Rensselaer County, in 1832. His family moved to 
Illinois in 1884. He graduated at Qii'cago Medi- 
cal College in 1852. He read homoeopathy and 
graduated in that school in Detroit in 1854. He 
practiced in Bennington, Vt, one year. Made 
cancers a specialty, and practiced in Buffalo, N. Y., 
six months; in San Francisco, Cal., eighteen 
months ; and in Mexico, six months. Returning, 
he settled in Albany in 1862, where he has since 
continued practicing his profession. 

Charles M. Culver m-as bom at West Troy, 
September 28, 1856. He graduated from Union 
College in 1878, and from Albany Medical College 
in i88f. He attended at the University of Berlin 
for eight months, going thence to P^ris^ where 
his studies were pursued for ten months ; thence 
to London, returning to Albany in 1883, where 
he began practice as an oculist and aurist He 
is a member of the Albany County Mediod 
Society. During the present year, his translation 
from the French of Dr. Landoh's (Paris) work 
on ''Refraction and Accommodation of the Eyo** 
wiU be published. 
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Frederic C Curtis^ though of New England 
parentage, was bom in South Girolina. He 
graduated from Beloit College in 1866, and 
received his M. D. from the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, New York, in 1870, after which he 
toolc a year of travel in Europe. He was estab- 
lished here in 1871. He b an ex-President of the 
County Medical Society, permanent member of 
the State Society, and member of American Public 
Health Association and American Dermatological 
Association, editor of ''Albany Medical Annals," 
and of Vol. HI of "County Society Transactions." 
He is Professor of Skin Diseases in the Albany Med- 
ical College, and physician in the same department 
in Albany and St Peter's Hospitals. He is also a 
member of the State Board of Health. 



John Savage Delavan was bom in Ballston, 
Saratoga County, October 18, 184a He was a 
student at Military Institutes and at Union College. 
He graduated from Albany Medical College in 
1861, practicing in Albany for one year. During 
the Civil War he ser\*eil as suigeon in various posi- 
tions. At the close of the \h-ar he returned to 
Albany, and was appointed Pension Examining 
Surgeon, which he held, with the exception of 
about one year passed in Europe on account of 
|XK»r health, until 187$. Under the administra- 
tion of Mr. Hayes he was Vice-Consul at Geneva, 
returning to Albany in 1879. He was appointed, 
in 1 S80, one of the Commissioners of the State 
]k)ard of Health. His specialty is diseases of 
women. He is author <h many papers, among 
which are ** Vital Registration," "Use of Alcohol 
in i Icalth," and a scries of articles entitled '* Obstet- 
ric Hints for Young Practitioners." 

Frank H. Fisk was bom, August 6, 1853, in 
Salisbury, Ct He attended the public schools of 
Bridgeport, Ct ; studied medicine in Springfield, 
Mass. ; graduated from Albany Medical College in 
1S82, and at once began his practice in Albany. 
His specialty is surgery, and he has performed 
many capital operations. He is a member of the 
County Medical Society. 

David Fleischman was bom in Albany, March 
12, 1859. He graduated from Albanv High 
School in 1873, Yale College in 1879, and Albany 
Medical College in 1881. He began practice in 
Albany in November, 1882, making throat dis- 
eases his si^ecialty. He is the author of '* Nasal 
Polypus;" IS a member of the County Society, and 
physician for throat diseases in the Albany jFlospi- 
UL 

Samuel Huntington Frreman is a lineal descend- 
ant of Edward Freeman, who came from England 
in 1635, and was one of the first settlers of IMym- 
outh. He is a gran^lson of Hoiu Jonathan Freeman, 
one i>f the founders of Uie township of Hano\'er, 
N. H., and of Dartmouth College, of which he 
was tmstee and treasurer for forty years, and a 
member of the United States 'Congress when 
Washington was President, a member of the Com* 
mittee of Safetv during the Revolutionary War, and 
filled many other imiKirtant trusts in tlie history of 



the State and Nation. Jonathan Freeman, Esq., 
the father of the subject of this sketch, was bom in 
Hanover, N. H., where he was gready esteemed 
for his unostentatious charities and probity of 
character. Besides filling other important offices of 
trast, he was Justice of the Peace and Quoram 
for more than N>rty jeaiSL Dr. Freeman was bora 
in Hanover, N. H., August 34, 1821, and was grad- 
uated at Dartmouth College in 1843. He studied 
medicine at Dartmouth Medical Collie, and 
graduated at the All^ny Medical College in 1846. 
He' afterward became associated with his former 
preceptor. Dr. James H. Armsby, as partner in 
professional business, which continued for twelve 
}*ears. He has been an acdve member of the 
Albany County Medical Society, and has contrib- 
uted monographs on various subjects of profes- 
sional interest He was twice elected President of 
this Society. His address on ''Human Longev- 
ity and Hj'giene" was published in the Transac- 
tions of the State Medical Society, of which he was 
elected a permanent member in 1862. He mar- 
ried, in 1851, Sarah Elizabeth, daughter of Hon. 
Gideon Hawley, of Albany. He is Pre^dent of 
the Board of Curators of the Albany Medical Col- 
lege, and a member of the Medical Staff of the 
Albany Hospital, which positions he has filled for 
many year^ 

Georgx E. Gorhax was bom at Le Raysville, 
Bradford County, Pa., November 8, 1850; attended 
Le Raysville Academv and Waverly High School, 
and graduated from Hahnemann College, Chicago, 
III., in 1874. Relocated in Athens, Pa., remain- 
ing there until 1878, when he removed to Albany. 
He is a member of the American Institute of Ho- 
moeopathy, the New York State Society, the Albany 
County Society, and the Society of Northem New 
York. He was Secretary and Treasurer of the 
County Society, is now its Vice-President, and Sec- 
retary and Treasurer of Society for Northem New 
York. He is. the author of " Treatment of Croup 
by Inhalation of Bromine," *' Common Sense 
Therapeutics^" and "Acute Yellow Atrophy of the 
Liver, with 



WiLLiAX Hailes. Jr., was bora in Albany, 
October 14, 1849. He was educated in the 
public schools and at the Albany Qassical Insti- 
tute under ProC C H. Anthony. During 1868 
and 1869 he studied under the late Dr. Aldea 
March, and classified his notes, which had been 
accumulating for fifty years. During this Ume he 
articulated a skeleton, which is yet in the Collqje 
Museum. He graduated from the Albany Medi- 
cal College in 1870^ being class valedictorian, re* 
ceiving a competlti\'e prize. In \%^x he estab* 
lished himself in practice in Albany, which has 
been interrapted only by two trips abroad— -one 
taken in 1875 to Germany and luty; the other, 
three vears later, to Paris and London, where he 
attended lectureSi' During 1869-71 he was resi- 
dent physician in the Albany Hospital, and is now 
attending surgeon to the same, and to St Peter's 
Hospital. In 1872 he was Demonstrator of Anato* 
my; in 1 87 j, Li^cturer on Surgical Dressings and 
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Appliances; and ance 1874 has been Professor of 
Histology and FsuhologicsJ Anatomy in the Albany 
Medical Collie. He has daily classes in practical 
microscopy, held in Alumni Hall of the college. He 
frequently lectures before medical and other societies 
upon technical, scientific and popular subjects. 
He has performed many capital operations, his 
spedalties being surgery, cathology and micros- 
copy. He is Vice-President of the County Medi- 
cal Society, and delegate to the British MeiUcal 
and New York Sute sociedes. 

WiLUASt N. Hays was bom in New Scot- 
land, Albany County, in 185a He studied higher 
mathematics, natural sciences and classics at Fallqr 
and Whitestown seminaries until 1S73. He then 
began the study of medicine with Profl James H. 
Armsby, and graduated with honors from the Al- 
bany Medical Coll^;e, in 1875. He has been resi- 
dent physician at the Albany Hospital. 

Nklsox Huntiko was bom in Wrights, Scho- 
harie County, November 21, 1837; attended the 
Academy in Gallupville, the State Normal School, 
Albany, and graduated from New York Homoeo- 
pathic Medical College in 1869. He practiced 
for three years in Gallupville, removing to Albany 
in 1S73. He b a member of the American Insti- 
tute of Homoeopathy, the New York State Society 
and the Albany County Society. 

AuntED & HuESTED received his diploma from 
the Albany Medical College in 1863, and in 
1868 opened a retail dmg store on the comer of 
Eagle and Daniel streets. Dr. Huested, in Sep- 
tember, 1883, was appointed Professor of Botany 
and Materia ^ledica in the Albany College of Phar- 
macy, of which he was one of tne founders ; and 
in July, i884» a member of tlie State Board of 
Fharmacj. 

P. }. KEEGASt is a well-known phvstcian and 
surgeon of Albany. Formerly he was house ph}-si- 
dan at Mount Sinai Hospital, New York, and is 
now visidng surgeon to St Peter's Hospital, Home 
for the Aged, and of the Litde Sisters of the Poor 
at. Albany. 

Uriah Bw LaMoure was bom, March 4, 1844, 
in Albany; attended the Albany Academy; gradu- 
ated from the Albany Medical College in 1878, 
and began practice. He is member of Albany 
County Medical Society, and is now its treasurer. 
He receiNTd the appointment of County Physician 
four yeare ago, which he still holds. His specialty 
is diseases arising from the abuse of stimulants. 

Mavrice J. Lewi was bom in Albany on the ist 
day of December, 1857. After graifuating from 
the Albany Free Acadcm;f (High School) he took 
a private Cornell course with ProC Altmeyer, at the 
same time taking up the study of medicine. He 
gnuluated in January, 1877, and acted as class 
orator. Was appointed to the house staff of the 
Albany Hospital, serving for one and one-half 

Gan^ He continued his studies in 1 878, at the 
niverslty of Ileiilelbcrg, and in 1879 at the Vienna 
University, m4icre he became one of the assistants 
in the Children's tlospiul under ProC Widerbofcr. 



On his leturn from Europe he commenced the act- 
ive practice of medicine, devoting himself more 
particularly to diseases of women and children, on 
which subjects he has delivered several courses of 
lectures in the Albany Medical College: He is an 
ex-Prcsident of the Academy of Medicine, has been 
Secretary of the Albany County Metlical Society, 
member of the Executive Committee of the Alum- 
ni Association, and is connected with the Dispen- 
sary Staff of the Albany Hospital. He has con- 
tributed variously to the literature of medicine, 
more particularly in his special branches of prac- 
tice. He is a member of various fratemal bodies^ 
and at present senior deacon of Wadsworth Ijodg^ 
Na 417, of Free Masons. 

John McAllister was born in Brooklyn, March 
5, 1858, and attended the Catholic Brothers' Col- 
lege Chicago, 111., and the public schools of Al- 
bany ; graduated from Albany Medical College in 
1879, and at once began practice. His specialty 
is insanity and diseases of the nen*ous system ; 
often called to testify as an expert He is a mem- 
ber of the Albany County Medical Society. 

Hekrt March, son of Dr. Alden March, 
was bom at Albany, N. Y., December 13, 1827. 
He was educated in New Haven and Fairfield, 
Conn., and in Albany, graduating from Albany 
Medical College in 1853. He is a member of 
Albany County Medical Society, of the New York 
State Medical Society, of die American Medical 
Association, and Curator of the Albany Medical 
College. He was president of tiie County Society 
in 1876, and its treasurer in 1863. He is the 
author of papeis, read before the County Society, 
on " Anesthetic Agents," " Polypus of Ulems,** 
"Paracentesis-'lTioracis," etc.; and *'A Biograph- 
ical Sketch of Jeremiah O. Havens, M. Uj* 
During the civil war he ser\'ed for a brief iwriod 
as volunteer surgeon. In 1862 he married a 
daughter of Walter R. Bush, Esq., of Troy, N. Y. 
Dr. March is a director of the Y. M. C. A., and 
manager of the City Tract and Missionar}* Society. 

Henry E. Mcreness was bom at Sharon Center, 
Schoharie County, March 19, 1849. Hewasedu- 
cateil at the public schools. Fort VMxn Seminary, 
Knoxville Academy, and the State Normal School 
at Albany, where he graduated in 1869. He 
studied medicine with Dr. James H. Armsby, and 
graduated from the Albany Medical College in 
1874, and began practice in Albany. His spe- 
cialty is obstetrics. He was valedictorian of his 
class, and was for some time Treasurer of the Al- 
bany County Medical Society. Since 1879 has 
been Acting Assistant Surgeon of the Marine Hos- 
pital semce for the Port of .\lbany. He is Sur- 
geon on the staff of Albany Burgei»es Corpse and 
Treasurer of the same. 

Cyrl*s S. Merrill was bom in Vermont He 
graduatetl from .Amherst Collese in 1867, and from 
the College of Phvsicians and burgeons, New York, 
in 1870, and settled in Albany, making a s|)ccialty 
of Ophthalmology and Otology. lie is a member 
of the American Ophthalmology Society, of the 
American Otology Society, and of tlie Albany 
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County Medical Society. He has received ap- 
pointments as Professor of Ophthalmology in the 
Albany Medical College, Ophthmalic and Aural 
Surg8on to St Peter's Hospital, the Albany City 
Hospital, to the Child's Hospital in Albany, and to 
the Troy Hospital. He is the author of many 
papers upon his specialty. 

William K. Milbank was bom in Coeymans, 
Albany County, March 8, 1841. He graduated 
from the Albany Academy in 1859, and from the 
Albany Medical College in 1872. He is a mem- 
ber of the Albany County Homcropathic Society, of 
the New York State Society, and the American In- 
stitute of HomQ[K>pathy, being for several years Sec- 
retary of the County Society. His specialty is Sur- 
gery. 

Kdu'ard Moore, M. R. C V. S., located in 
Albany in 1872. He went abroad and matriculated 
at the Ropl Veterinary College, Ijondon, receiving 
honors. He was there ofTcred, by the Privy 
Council, the position of Inspector under the pro- 
visions of ** ITie Contagious Diseases Act" In 
1877 Dr. Moore returned to Albany. He has 
been veterinary editor of the Cuiiivaior and Country 
Gvnficman for seven years, and is a Fellow of the 
Veterinary Medical Association of Ijondon« Eng- 
land. His reputation as a cattle pathologist is well 
established, and his practice extends throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

Frederick D. Morrill was bom in Wakefield, 
Mass., August 3, 1855. He attended the gram- 
mar schools of lk)ston and the public schools of 
Albany, N. Y.; graduated from the Albany Med- 
ical College in 18S0, beginning practice the same 
year. During 1879, '80, '81 he was resident physi- 
cian of the alms-house, and is now City District 
Physician. His s|)ecialty is diseases of women and 
children ; is author of '' Iniections and their Uses 
in the Practice of Medicine.' He is a member of 
the Albany County Medical Society. 

Georgr S. Munson was bom in Waterford, Sara- 
toga County, April 4f 1856. He was educated by 
private tutors, at Andiony's Gassical Institute and 
Princeton College, and graduated from the Albany 
Mcilical College in 188a The two years following 
were posseil in New York under the teachings of 
Drs. Knapp, Noyes and Agnew, and while there 
he was First ^Vssistant to the New York (Jphihal- 
mic and Aural Institute, Dr. Knapp, Surgeon-in- 
Oiief. He began practice in Albany in 1S82, and 
was married in 1884 to Miss May S. Downing, of 
the city. He has been for two years Ophthalmic 
and Aural Snrgeon to St Peter's Hospital, and is 
a member of the Albany County Medical Society. 

Wm. H. Mt'RRAY was lK>m in Pound Ridge, 
Westchester County, December, 1845; graduateil 
at Union College, 1867, and .\lbany Medical Col- 
lege, 1868; settled in Albany, 1870; was Superx'isor 
of Sixteenth Ward, 1877, and held the position four 
years. I le was electetl Alderman, 1882, and Presi- 
dent of the Ctnnmon Council. Ily \irtue of diat 
office, was sworn in as Mayor when Mayor Nolan 
resigned, and held the oflios till the Courts gave it 
to Dr. John Swinburne. Has held the oflices of 



Police Sufgeon, District Phy^cian, Coroner^s Phy- 
sician, and now holds the office of Physician to 
Penitentiaiy. Has held the office of Vice-l'resident 
and Treasurer of Albany County Medical Socie^. 

Theodork W. Nxlus was bom at Schoharie 
Court House. He graduated from the Schoharie 
Academy in 1869, and the Albanv Medical Col- 
lege in 1 88 1. His specialty is the treatment of 
hernia and kindred diseases; he is the manufiic- 
turer of trusses and other surgical appliances^ and 
conducts the business of druggist and apothecary. 
He is a member of the Albany County Medici 
Society, treasurer of the Alumni Association of 
the Collcgi^ and a member of its executive com- 
mittee. 

William J. Nellis was bom at Schoharie Court 
House, Septemxber 3, 1835. He graduated from 
the Schoharie Academy in 1872. and from the Al- 
bany Medical College in 1879, and at once began 
practicing in Albany. He is a member of the Al- 
bany County Socieqr. and for two years^ 1883 to 
'85, served as Censor. 

Georgs W. Papen was bom in Albany in 1854 ; 
graduated at the Columbia Medical College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New YorkGty, in i874. 
He has practiced his profession in Albany for the 
last eleven years. 

T. Kirklakd Peeev' was bom in Dublin, 
Cheshire County, N. H., June 16, 185s. He 
attende<l the public schools of Albany, graduating 
in 1866, and received a classical education through 
private tutorSb He ser\'ed several years with Messrs^ 
Clement k Rice, as their prescription clerk; studied 
under Dr A. Vanderveer, and graduated from the 
Albany Medical College in 1875. ^^ ^'^^ essa}ist 
of his class, and received a prize for his thesis. He 
at once began practice. He is a member of the 
County Society; was its secretary in 1878, and is 
now its \'ice-president He is author of papers 
upon '* Ginical Thermometry," " History of 
Anencephalic Monsters," " Scarlatina, with Un- 
usual Complications," and an address, entitled 
" Obstetric Memoranda," delivered as Mce-Presi- 
dent of the County Society, in 1884. He has 
been, since 1876, member of the dispensary staff 
of the City Hospital, and is attending Phj-sician al 
St Peter's Hospital He was married, in 1878, to 
Grace Crosby Moore^ who died in April, 188$, 
lea>ing two children. 

Chaelks H. Portee, of Dutch and New Eng- 
land ancestry, W4s born in Ghent, Colnmlte 
County, November 11, 1834. He t^'as educated 
in Hudson, N. V., Philadelphia, Pa., and al 
Vale College, where he was made A. M. in 1857. 
His medical studies were pursued in the Albany 
Medical College, whence he graduated in i86i. 
He settled in ttiis citv, making a speciahy of med* 
ical iurispradence. He is a member of the New 
Vork State Medical Society, and of the Connediciit 
.\cademy of Science. He )ias been a frequent con* 
tributor to professional jounuls; for two yean he 
was Professor of Chemistry in the Vermont Medical 
College, and from 1855 to 186s Professor of 
Chemistiy and Medical Jurisprudence in the Albanjr 
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Medical College; from 1873 to 1874 he was at- 
tending Suigeon to St Peter's Hospital, Albany. 
In the late war he was Assistant Surgeon, Fortieth 
Regiment, New York Volunteers ; and, from i86s 
to 1865, Surgeon Sixth Regfment, New York Heavy 
Artillecy. He has been United States Examining 
Surgeon since 1871. 

PoKTiR La Fayetts Reynolds was bom in 
Cabot, Washington County^ Vermont, in 1823. 
He graduated from die Albany Medical College 
in 1861; he practiced for six months in Troy, N. 
Y.; then became Assistant Surgeon to the One 
Hundred and Sixty-ninth New York Volunteers, 
removing to Albany in December, 1863. He n a 
member of the Albany County Homoeopathic So- 
ciety, and of the American Institute of Homoeop- 
athy. 

Joseph Warren Riley was bom in West Troy, 
Albany County; attended the public schools of 
Troy and graduated from the Troy Academy. Be- 
gan the study of Medicine, 1878 ; graduated from 
Albany Medical College, i88s. Ser\*ed two years 
as resident physician of the Albany alms-house, 
and one year as city physician ; has been practicing 
since 1882 in the city of Albany, 



Otto RrcucAN was bom in Albany, April 7, 
1857, and received a common school ^ucation ; 
graduated from the Albany Medical College in 1879, 
and at once began practice. He was appoint- 
ed District Physician m 1879, which he still iiolds. 
He is a member of the County Society. In 1884,* 
in partnership with W. H. Murray, M. D., he es- 
tabUsbed a drag store 



Dexkis p. Shevun was bom, August 3, 1858, in 
Albany. He graduated from the Christian Broth- 
er^ Academy in 1876, and from Albany Medi- 
cal College in 1880 ; practiced at Saratoga Springs 
ibr three years ; located in Albany in 1883 ; was 
coroners physician, 1881, '84. His specialty is dis- 
eases of the throat and lungs. He is member of 
the Albany County Medical Society, Union Med- 
ical Associadon, &ratogA County Aiedical Society, 
and is Physician to the Catholic Benevolent Society 
of Albany. 

JoHK Henry Skilucorn was born in Albany, Dec 
25, 1860^ and educated at Albany High School, 
Cornell University, and Albany Medical College, 
from which he graduated in 1883. He was pro- 
sector of anatomr in the Medical College, for the 
yean 1882, '83, '84, and was the first to succeafully 
carry an independent quis class through the year. 
He is a meml>er of the County Society and author 
of '* How to Study. Anatomy Scientifically," ''Re- 
ports of Complicated Cases of Typhoid Fever " and 
contributor of various articles upon popular medi- 
dnc; His specialty Is surgery, particularly frac- 
tniet* 

NoRXAN L Snow was bom in Root, Montgomery 
Cbunty, Anril 7, 1 839. He graduated fiY>m Union 
Culle^, 18599 and from the College of Physicians 
nnd Surireons of New York City in MarcK, 1861. 
Ffom 1862 to 1865 he served m tlie United States 
nnnj; then practiced at Canajoharief N. Y.^ remov- 



ing in 1875 to Albany. He was a member of the 
Montgomery County Medical Society, and is a 
member of the Albany Medical Society, the New 
York State Medical Society, and of the American 
Medical Association. From August 33, 186s, to 
Febmaiy 18, 1864, he was Assistant Suigeon in 
the United States army, and Surgeon from Feb- 
ruary 18, 1864, to October 18, 1865. During the 
summer of 1865 he was health officer of the dis- 
trict of Sa\'annah, Ga. He was President of the 
Albany County Society in 1882. He has sen*ed as 
Alderman-at-large, and is now President of the 
Albany Common Council Dr. Snow's literary 
contributions are many, among which are: "Syph- 
ilitic Degeneration of Arteries as a Cause of 
Aneurism,'* "Strangulated Hemia, with Result 
of Nine Operations," and " Some Practical 
Facts in Fractures of the Thigh," verified by the 
treatment of twenty-five cases occurring in private 
practice. 

H. R. Starkwcathee was bom in Montgomery 
County, June 1 1, 185a Graduated at the Albany 
Mediod College in 1871. Since that time has 
been engaged in the practice of medicine in 
the city oT Albany. Was elected Supervisor in 1878, 
and continued in the board three termsL Served 
fis^ yean as coroner's phj-sician and b now city 
physician. 

& U. Steekberg, bom in Malta, Saratoga 
County, April 18, 1839; graduated from Albany 
Medical College, 1870; was Secretaiy of the Albany 
County Medical Society in 1876, and Vice-Presi- 
dent, 1879. 

John Bekjaxin* Stokehouss was bom in Albany, 
June 4» 1853. He graduated from the Alliany 
Academy in 1869, and from the Medical College 
in 1871, from which time until November, i874t 
he was Assistant Surgeon in "Sanford Hall," a 
pri\*ate insane asylum at Flushing. L. I. ; he then 
came to Albany, remaining until 1876, when he 
became Resident Physician, one year, at "Brigham 
Hall," Canandaigua, N. Y. His specialties are 
ner\'ous and mental diseases^ He is Secretary of 
the County Medical Society. For three years lie 
served as Lecturer on Ner\*ous and Mental Dis- 
eases in the Albany Medical College, and now has 
charge of that department in the Ilospital Dispen- 
sary. He is one of the editors of the Albany AM* 
kal Annals. Among works by him are: " General 
Paresis of the Insane," ** Syphilitic Nervous Dm- 
eases," "Delirium Tremens." In May, 1882, he 

fublished the result of " Niter of Annrl in Opium 
'oisoning," which he claims was the ml case ever 
so treated. As President of the Union Medical 
Association he read, in 1883, a paper entitled 
" Historical Retrospect of the Care of the Insane." 

John Thompson was bom at Athboy^ County of 
Meath, Ireland, December 10, 1837, and emigrated 
to this country in 1847. He was educated in the 
public schools at Binghamton, and graduated from 
the Medical Department of the University of the 
State of New York in 1868, and at once began 

EracUce in Albany. He is a member of tlie Albany 
ounty Medical Sodetj* 
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Franklin ToftrKsexD, Jr., was bora in Albany, 
November 4» 1854. His education was pursued 
at the Albany State Normal School, the Albany 
Academy, and Williams College, where be grad- 
uated in 1873; three years later he graduated 
from the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New 
York; and during 1876-7 was House Surgeon in 
Charity Hospital, New York. He then pursued 
his studies at Vienna, Strasburg and London, 
returning in 1878, and commencing practice in 
Albany. He is attending Physician at St Peter's 
Hospital, and to the Protestant and the Catholic 
Orphan Asylums; he is a member of the Albany 
County Medical Society, of which he has been 
Censor. His specialty is Diseases of Women and 
Children. Among papers of which he is the author 
are: '' Ovulation and Menstruation, considered in 
their Physiological Relations," " Treatment of 
the Parturient Breast," ''Some Considerations on 
Uterine Congestions," and "Parturient Hsemo- 
philia." 

Thomas M. Trego was born in New York City, 
August 30, 1847. He graduated from Rutgers 
College, N. J., in 1870; he studied medicine un- 
der Drs. S. O. Vanderpoel, Thomas, and Edward 
R. Hun, of Albany, and Thomas M. Markoe, of 
New York City, and graduated from the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, in 1874. 
He returned to Albany, where he held the position 
of Resident Physician to St Peter's Hospital, which 
he soon resigned and began practice. He was 
shortly appointed attending Physician at the Child's 
Hospital and St Agnes' School. In 1878 he 
visited England, Ireland, Scotland, Germany and 
France, resuming, upon his return, his practice. 

Willis G. Ti'cker, Ph. G., Ph. D., was bora, 
Albany, October 31, 1849. He was educated 
at the Albany Academy and the Albany Medical 
Collet^e, receiving his degree of M. D. in 187a 
Dr. Tucker s professional life has been a success- 
ful and busy one. llie oflices held by him are : 
Assistant Professor of Gicmistry, Albany Medical 
College, 1 87 1 -4 ; Lecturer on Materia Medica 
and Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 1874-5; Ad- 
junct Professor of Materia Medica and Chemistry, 
1875-6; Professor of Inorganic and Analytical 
Chemistry, 1876-1882,10 which has been added 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence and Registrar 
of the Albany Medical College, since 1S82; Pro- 
fessor of Natural Science, St Agnes' School, since 
1873; Instructor in Chemistry, Albany Academy, 
1874, etc., etc He was one of tlie founders of the 



Albany College of Pharmacy, and is a member of 
the leading American medical and scientific sode- 
ties. During 1881-84 he was analyst to the State 
Board of Health. Dr. Tucker, in addition to his 
professional work, has been a contributor to various 
scientific periodicalsL 

Albskt Vakder Veer was bora, July 10, 184 19 
in Root, Montgomery County. He attended • 
lectures at the Albany Medical College, the 
National Medical College and the College of 
Physicians and Suigeons of New York, grad- 
uating in December, 1862, from the National 
Medical College (Medical Department of the 
Columbia College, Washington, D. C). He re- 
ceived the degree of M. D. from the Albany Med- 
ical College in 1869, and settled in Albany. 
In 1874-75 he spent six months in the hos- 
pitals of Ix>ndon and Paris. He is a member 
of the Albany County Medical Society, of which he 
was president in 1873; the New York State Med* 
ical Society, of which he was elected president in 
February, 1885; the American JNIedical Association, 
and of me British Medical Association. He was 
appointed Medical Cadet in the United States army 
in June, i86a; Assistant Surgeon of the 66th New 
York Volunteers in December, 1862, and Surgeon 
in the same regiment in June, 1864; in 1869 he 
was made attending Surgeon of the Albany Hos- 
pital, and in 1874 of St Peter's Hospital He was 
elected, in 1869, Professor of General and Special 
Anatomy in the Albany Medical College, and, in 
1876, Professor of the'Principles and Practice of 
Suigeiy in that institution. His special^ is sur- 
gery, in which he has performed, successfully, 
many major operations. He is also the writer of 
many valuable contributions to medical literature. 

John Wilson was bom in Ireland in 181a, 
emigrating to this country twenty-one years later. 
He received a theolc^gical education in a school 
founded by the Government, and taught one of the 
first public schools ever established in Ireland. 
He lived in Albany from 1S33 to 1843, when he 
went to Syracuse, graduating from the Syracuse 
Eclectic Medical College in 1S47 ; he recdved 
a diploma from the New York Eclectic College 
some years later. From 1853 to 1 86 1 he lectured 
upon medical subjects throughout central New 
York, and returned to Albany in 1862. He b a 
member of the Albany District Eclectic Medical 
Society, and has ser\-cd as its secretanr and 
treasurer. He also belongs to the State Eclectic 
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OF all the colonies only Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut made early provision for a common 
school education for the whole people. The other 
New England colonies made similar provision as 
soon as their numbers and organization made it 
expedient With these colonies it was, from the first, 
an established principle that all government must 
proceed from the people, be formed by the people 
and for the people. Intelligence and nrtue were 
regarded as its only safeguards. All children 
should early be instructed in lessons of obedience 
to wholesome law, in virtue as its foundation, and 
in knowledge enough to make them understand 
their rights as citizens and how to defend them, and 
their duties to each other and how to discharge 
theoL It was established that self-preservation 
demanded that the state should insist that 
the money of the state, duly raised by taxation and 
£urly apportioned, should educate the children of 
the state. To this principle there was rare dissent 
The crowning glory of New England, giving its sons 
everywhere prosperity, influence and power, comes 
from its free schools. 

Tyranny was afraid of intelligence among tlie 
people. In some colonies, as in Virginia, free 
schools and a consequent free press were openly 
opposed In New York, governors seldom dared 
open opposition; but the schools were degraded by 
indifference and n^ect 

DtJTCH COLONIAL PXRlOa 

The men who held public trusts during the 
Dutch colonial period, such as Directors, Vice- 
Directors, and officers under the P^troons, received 
their education in Holland This was true, also, 
of the few clergy and other men of the literary 
professions of law, medicine and teaching. During 
the English colonial period, ^t first the same class of 
men came over, educated in the English schools. 
They belonged to the aristocratic or wealthy classes. 
As a rule, they all regarded the laboring classes as 
bom to toil and ser\ntude, having little time for 
anything but drudgery, and little need of knowing 
anything else. One of the governors boldly 
declared that all the common people needed to 



know was how to earn money to pay their 
taxesL 

In tlie Charter of Freedoms and Kxcinptions 
granted by the West India Company to all patroons, 
masters, or private persons who " will plant col- 
onies in New Netherlands," under date of June 7, 
1629, occurs the following: 

*• XXVII. —Tlie Patroons and Colonists in par- 
ticular, and in the speediest manner, must endeavor 
to find out ways and means whereby they may 
supply a minister and schoolmaster, that thus the 
ser\ice of God and zeal for religion may not grow 
cool and be neglected among them, and they shall, 
for the first, procure a comforter of the sick 
there." 

In the new project of freedoms and exemptions 
made in 1630^ the same condition was re-enacted 
in terms as follows: 

"The patroons shall, also, particularly exert 
themselves to find speedy means to maintain a 
clerg}'man and schoolmaster, in order that Divine 
Service and zeal for religion may be planted in that 
country, and send, at first, a comforter of the 
sick thither." 

In the articles and conditions drawn up and 
published by the Chamber of Amsterdam, in 1638, 
for the colonization and trade of New Netherlands, 
under the West India Company, appears the fol- 
lowing: '' Each householder and inhabitant shall 
bear such tax and public charge as shall hereafter 
be . considered proper for the maintenance of 
clerg}'men and comforters of the sick, school- 
masters, and such like necessary officers; and the 
Director and Council there shall be' written to 
touching the form hereof, in order, on recei\nng 
further information thereupon, it be rendered the 
least onerous and vexatious." 

It is here to be noted that the comforter of the 
sick and the schoolmaster were usually united in 
the same person; that he was first to M«ait on the 
sick and render other ser\'ice as helper to the 
clerg}'man; and that care of the bop and teach- 
ing them was only occasional, and direaed mostly 
to religious catechisms and a little reading and 
spelling, with much moral and physical discipline. 
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A recent intelligent writer observes: '* Religion 
was the leading idea in Dutch teaching. I have 
seen a Dutch Primer^ or A B C Book, as it b 
called (Amsterdam), amilar to our New Exglamd 
Primer. It has a large rooster on one pag^ and a 
picture of a Dutch school on the other. The 
master has a cap on his head and a bunch of twigs 
in his hand. The class stands before him and 
other boys arc seated at their desks. After a \'ef7 
little spelling, succeeds the lord's Prayer, Creed, 
Decalogue, Morning and Kvcning Pra}*cr, Grace 
before and after meat The instruction is al* 
together religious, which feature (I suppose) b 
retained in our Catholic schools to thb day. The 
English Episcopalians also had their Primer, 
corresponding to the Dutch and New England 
Primers." 

Adam Roelantscn, previously a schoolmaster in 
New Amsterdam, came to Rensselacrwyck as a 
settler in 1639. From all that has been learned, 
he appears to ha\'c been the first schoolmaster at 
New Amsterdam from 1638 to 1639. ^^ appears 
in several law suits from 1638 to 1653. We hear 
of him last in .Manhattan. 

We are sorry to find that his character was one of 
great rashness and imprudence; that he was easily 
provoked and frequently engaged in quarrels and 
lawsuits with his neighbors. In one of these he 
was found guilty of adulter}* and sentenced to be 
publicly flogged. Indeed, the character of the 
early clergy and schoolmasters was often such as 
to be a scandal to '' the Divine Service " and to the 
ser\ice of educating the children. 

Dr. 0*Callaghan well says: The state of 
morals in New Amsterdam was, at this period 
(163S), by no means healthy, owing as well to the 
description of {persons which trade brought thither, 
as to the absence, in a great part, of an agricultural 
population. Thb remark applies as well to Bever- 
wyck, and to other years than 1638. 

Tlie mass of the people who came to New 
Netherlands were unable to read or write. Most of 
them were indifferent to the matter. Hence, 
schools, when opened, were kept irregularly, by ill- 
qualified and unprincipled nlen, and as a temporary 
service. 

The better educated and more prosperous spoke 
and wrote of the imiH>rtance of good school- 
masters. But the money and effort necessar}* to 
secure them were seldom given. These were 
needed in the interests of trade. 

That a school was needed and in contemplation 
in Bcvcrwyck as early as 1643, is made manifest 
by a letter of the worthy Arcndt Van Curler to the 



patroon. But we find no evidence thai thb " con- 
templation " resulted in action. Indeed, veij Hide 
b said about schoolmasters or schoob ui Rem- 
selaerwyck or Beverwyck during the whole Dvtdi 
period. 

A schoolmaster, in i644» was estimated al one- 
fourth the value of a clergyman, or thirty fkiriiis 
per month, finding his own rations. In 1661, hb 
pay had advanced to eighteen guilders per montlh 
and board-wageSb It may have been mil he was 
worth. 

The commonalty were required to have the yoath 
instructed by good schoolmasters But the leqoiie- 
ment was seldom enforced. The common people 
were poor; the government had matters to see to of 
more personal interest It will be noticed that tlie 
schoob were not free so long as the patroons were 
required to pay for them. 

The schoolmaster of that early day "acted many 
parts." He was expected to be cspedally helpful 
to the minister and the church out of school aswell 
as in. It was his duty to ''promote religloas 
worship^" to '' read the word of God ** at the open- 
ing of service, and sometimes to *' exhort the 
people.** He was a "consoler of the skk." He 
attended the consistory. He was chnidi deili, 
sexton, bell-ringer and grave-digger, and nsoallj 
served as foresinger, precentor or chorister. A 
very useful man he might be; but how mnch of m 
teacher could he be 1 

" A comforter of the sick who could also act as 
schoolmaster." "A precentor who could abo 
act as schoolmaster." Old documents often use 
these expressions. 

The historian of the town of Flatbush writes: 

** From the records of the town, it appears (hat ttut 
schoolmaster acted as town dvrk, and as the latct of 
tuition were low, previously to the American nnrahition. 
the offices of sexton and ** foresinger,** or chorister of the 
church* were conferred upon him, with a view to faicivase 
hts emoluments. He received all interment fees far infinis 
and adiilts, according to a scale of established prioesi and 
for his services as chorister he was paid an annual salary 
by the conustory of the church. The chorister, ia addU 
tion to his duty of taking the k*ad in setting and singinf tha 
Psalms and Hymns, was also required to ring theliell far 
an public services, to read the oommandmenti at Htut com^ 
mencemcnt of the morning worship^ and tha ApotAa^ 
Creed In the afternoon. These latter s e n rke s were all 
performed In the Dutch language, and uniforml/ coatiaBed 
so until about the year 1790^ at the time when Mr. Gabriel 
Ellison, the^first English ichoolmaster, k'ft the vOhfe.'* 

Flatbush did not differ much from other settle* 
ments of those da}-s. 

It is deemed worthy of note by an observer in 
1647, that a'coUegc had been founded hi Massachn* 
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setts some ten jrears before; bat little or no efforts 
bad been made by the authorities of New Nether- 
lands to establish even a primarjr school in anj pait 
of the countiy. It was asserted thai '' the jonth is 
spoiled," and needed a school that thejr might be 
*'kept oot of the street" and ''under strict subor* 
dination,^ Grog-shops and houses where tobacco 
and beer could be had were plenty. Thejr were 
sometimes kept by discouraged schoolmasteis. 

In the remonstrance against the management of 
the West India Company, made by Adricn Van- 
der Donck and others^ claiming to represent the 
pec^le of New Netheriands^ and addressed to the 
Lords States General, in 1649, occurs the follow- 
ing: "There ought to be, also, a public school, 
provided with two good teachcn^ so that the youth 
in so wild a country, where there are so many 
dissolute people, may, first of all, be instructed 
and indoctrinated, not only in reading and writ- 
ing, but also in the fear of the Lord. Now the 
schoc^ is kept very irr^ulariy, by this one or that, 
according to his fancy, as long as he thinks 
proper* 

In hisreply to this remonstrance, in the same year. 
Secretary Van Tienhoven, in behalf of the Director- 
General, admits that the new school-house has not 
been built, and that " there is no Latin school or 
Academy;" but claims that a place has been 
selected for the school of Jan Comelissen, while 
other schools, enough for '' the circumstances of 
the country," are kept by "other teachers" in 
"hired houses." But little credit can be given to 
any statements made by this corrupt man and ser- 
vile tool of the West India Company. His history 
shows him to have been most corrupt in morals 
and false to every trust 

Later, the remonstrants^ complaining of the 
neglect of the interests of New Amsterdam by "the 
CcMnpany" and its Director, say: "The plate has 
been ibr a long time passed around for a common 
scbod, which has been built with words; for as yet 
the firrt slone is not laid. Some materials only 
have been provided. However, the money given 
for the purpose hath all disappeared and is mostly 
spent, so lluit it falls somewhat short; and nothing 
permanent has^ as yet, been effected for this pur- 
pose;" This complaint was made In 165a Ite 
statements, no doubt, represent the true state of 
matters in regard lo educating the common people 
of New Netheriands during the Dutch colonial 
period. It is true that the " Dutch," as Broadhead 
telb us^ "were eminently a chariuble^ well-edu- 
cated, moral people," Holhnd had eminent 
sdiolars and educated and pious ministers; but 



they did not often coine to New Netherlands in the 
seventeenth century, with the West India Company 
traders or the patroonsL That the traders of " the 
Company" or the merchants of Amsterdam gave 
themselves much trouble^ beyond a few words, 
about the schooling of thdr countrymen and their 
children in the Valley of the Hudson, does iK>t 
appear in history. In the inflated speeches and 
writings of some ill-advised orators and writers of 
more recent times only, do we read erroneous state- 
ments on this subject History sliould be true, to 
be valuable. The best principles of Holland 
patriots, scholars and Christians did not sliinc forth 
in the representatives of the West India Company 
who came to early New Netlierlands as agents and 
traders. It is false to histoiy to color them as 
scholars, philantliropists and saints. 

The local authorities were sometimes earnestly 
besought to provide the inhabitants with a proper 
schoolmaster. "Perceiving how necessary such a 
person was to the establishment of a well- consti- 
tuted republic," a committee was appointed to 
build a school-house and to colltect funds for 
defraying whatever expenses might be incurred. 
Andrics Janse was appointed to take charge of this 
institution in the course of the following year, and 
received a present, on entering upon the discharge 
of his duties, of faa This was at Bcvcrwyck in 
1650; but his services appear to have been of short 
duration. 

Rev. Gideon Schacta^ who was " called as min- 
ister to Rensselaerwyck " in 1652, and was after- 
^-ard, at the request of the inhabitants of Fort 
Orange and Beverwyck, minister of the latter 
place^ was directed to teach, also» the Cate- 
chism there, and instruct the people in the Holy 
Scriptures^ and to pay attention to the office of 
schoolmaster for the old and young." History is 
silent in regard to his service as a schoolmaster. 
His ministerial service was a turbulent one enough. 
About 1656, the Hc^land Gty of Amsterdam 
offered certain conditions to emigrants to New 
Netherlands, which were submitted to the Directors 
of the West India Company, and recei\'ed their 
approval These are found among them: 

" 7. Said city shall cause to be erected about the 
market, or in a more convenient place, a public 
building for Divine Service : ihm^ also^ a house for 
a school, which can likewise be occupied by the 
person who will hereafter be sexton, psalmsetter 
and schoolmaster ; the city shall, besides^ have a 
house built for the minister. 

'' 8. The city aforesaid sliall provisionally provide 
and pay the salary of a mlnbter and schoolmaster, 
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unless their High Mightinesses or the Company 
think otherwise." 

The cities did not like to paj taxes; and ''the 
G>mpanx'' and *' their High Mightinesses" 
usually thought " otherwise." These inducements 
to emigration remained on paper. 

After giving an extended account of the wretched 
condition of the churches throughout the colony 
in 1656, Dr. 0*Cal1aghan truly remarks: "Bad 
as it was with the churches, it was worse as 
regards schools; not one of all these places^ 
whether Dutch or English, had a schoolmaster, 
except the Manhattans, Beverw}xk and Fort 
Cassimer." 

We can produce no stronger testimony in regard 
to the state of popular education in the colony of 
New Netherlands, even toward the latter part of 
its existence, than what follows. These deigy- 
men had spent some years in the colony, the 
former as the first spiritual guide sent out to Rens- 
sclaerwyck by the patroon, and the latter as the 
minister of New Amsterdam. 

Revs. Jolni Mcgapolcnsis and Samuel Drisius 
write, in 1657, after making some statements in 
regard to the churches in the province, that '* It 
is to be added that (to our knowledge) not one in 
all these places, whether Dutch or English Villages, 
hath a schoolmaster, except Manhattans, Bever- 
wyck, and now one, also, at Fort Cassimer on South 
River; and tliough some parents would give their 
children some instruction, yet they experience 
much diflicuUy, and nothing else can be expected 
than a ruined youth and a bewilderment of men's 
minds. Scarcely any means can be seen to remedy 
this evil: First, because some villages are only in 
their first establishments, and whilst people come 
naked and poor from Holland, they have not 
means to provide a minister and schoolmaster; 
Second, because there are few qualified persons in 
this countr}' who can or will teach." 

However much Stuyvesant may have valued 
learning, and seen the need of it among the com- 
mon i)cople, and made promises, he subordinated 
everything to the immediate interests of the West 
India Company, whose servant he was; and spent 
revenues and time freely for garrisons and for 
niilitar}' excursions to extend and presence their 
territorial and mercantile ad\*antage against the 
Sweilcs, the English, the French and the Indians, 
lie had no money for schools. He got 
up collections which were never used fi>r the 
puriMise; he suggested the oulliouses of the govern* 
ment buildings as good enough places for common 
scIuk>1m; and suffered intem|)erate^ illiterate and 



^cious schoolmasters to have cbaige of them. 
Schools on paper were often referred to by the 
public officials; and school-rooms in out-of-the- 
way places, with lack of proper provinoos for seat- 
ing light and warmth, were rented when not 
needed for any other purpose^ so long as the 
schoolmaster saw fit to occupy the gloomy placesL 
The clergy were poorly enough paid, unless they 
became favorites of the government or entered into 
land speculations; but public schoolmasters, as 
well as official "dog-whippers^" often failed to 
receive for their menial service even the salary or 
tuidon promised. They usually secured some 
more desirable place as soon as posdble. Some 
turned to trade, others to tavern-keeping, and not 
a few became servitors in some capodtjr under the 
government 

Whatever the schools were during the latter pait 
of the Dutch colonial period was largely due to 
the clergy of the villages, most of whom seem to 
have been educated in Holland^ England, or New 
England before they came here. They and the 
leading officers of the government and some of 
their agents were usually men of diligence and obser- 
vation, and learned for those time& Gov. Stuyve^* 
sant employed a private tutor, thus showing his 
esteem for learning and his lack of confidence 
in the other schools of New Amsterdam. 

The first Latin high school of the province^ 
taught by one Dr. Curtius, was established in 1659, 
in New Amsterdam, and patronized chiefly by 
the aristocratic classes. It soon came into trouble 
on account of the peculiar notions of some of the 
parents and the lack of firm and independent 
government on the part of the learned school- 
master. His pupils "beat each other and tore the 
clothes from each other^s backs^" while '* some of 
the parents forbade him punishing their children." 
Dr. C returned to Holland in di^ust, and Rev. 
Mr. Luyck, pri\*ate tutor to the sons of Mr. Stuyve- 
sant, succeeded him. Students came to him from 
other villages^ and even from the colonies of 
Delaware and Virginia, to acquire a classical edu- 
cation. In 1663, there were two pupils from Foit 
Orange, and we may believe there were others from 
its vicinity. Pre\nous to thisi the nearest Latin 
school was in Boston. We liear no more of Dr. 
Luyck and his school afler 1664* 

Such was the condition of public education In 
New Amsterdam, in Bexxrwyckyand places adjacent, 
down to the close of the administration of Peter 
Stuyvesant, in 1664, as shown by the best docu« 
mentary and other evidence that hat come down 
toot. 
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IDUCATION IN KNGLISM COLOKIAL NEW YORK. 

In the office of the Secretary of State b found the 
fellowing license : 

WHiasAa^ the teaching of the English tongue is ncccs- 
^ikrg in this government ; I have, therefore, thought 6tt to 
give License to John Shntte to bee the English Schoolmaster 
at Albany ; And, upon condition that the said John Shutte 
shall not demand any more vrages from each Schollar than 
is given bjr the Dutch to their Dutch Schoolmasters, I have 
further granted to the said John Shutte that hcc shall bee 
the oody English Schoolmaster at Albany. 

Given under my hand« at Fort James, in New York, the 
12th day of October^ 1665. 

RlCH*D NiCOLLS. 

An order for Jan Jeurians Bleecker [Beecker, or 
Becker] to be schoolmaster at Albany, granted 
by Gov. Lovelace, reads : 

• 

Whrrkas, Jan Jeurians Beccker had a Graunt to keep ye 
Dutch school at Albany for ye teaching of youth to read & 
to wryte ye which was allowed of and confirmed to him by 
my piredccessor Coll. Richaid NicoDs. Notwithstanding 
which scverall others not so capalile do undertake ye like 
some pcrticnlar tymes & seasonsof ye yeaie when thc^ have 
no other Impfoyment, where by ye Schollars removing from 
one Schoole to another do not ondy give a great discour- 
agement to ye maistcr who makes it hb businesse all ye 
yearc but also are hindrcd & become ye more backwards in 
there learning Hbr ye ivasons aforesaid I have thought fitt 
that ye said Jan Jeurians Bcecker who b esteemed very capa- 
ble that way shall be ye allowed schoolmaster tor ye instruct- 
ing of ye youth at Albany & partes adjacent he following ye 
said Imploymcnt Constantly & diligently & that no other be 
admttled to interrupt him. It being to be presumed that ye 
said Deccker for ye youth & Jacob Joosten who b allowed 
oC for 3re leaching of ye younger children are sufficient for 
thai nlaoe. 

Given under my hand at llbrt James in New Yorke thb 

i6ih day of May, 167a 

Franxis Lovelacb. 

ProC Jonathan Pearson is authority for the item 
following: *' On the 4th of April, 1 676, Gcrrit Swartt, 
Jan Becker and Arien Appel were chosen school- 
masters of Albany. They were then to be the sole 
schoolmasters of the village; but shortly after, the 
same year, Luykas Gerritse [Wyngaard] was also 
appointed schoolmaster, because he was impotent 
in his hand." 

Gerrit Swartt had held the office of Sheriff of 
Rennelaerwyck from 1668 to 1673. Out of poli- 
tics, be took up tcadiing. Becker was an inhabi* 
tant of Fort Cassimer, on the Delaware River, in 
1656, swd church derk there ; in 1660 he read ser- 
mons on Sunday at Altoona, and was keeping tav- 
ern. He was soon after convicted of selling liquor 
to the Indians^ in violation of law, and fined 500 
guilders for the offensa For this he was pardoned, 
because he was no worse than many others. We 
next find him petitioning for a clerkship under 



"the Company," at Esopus, or anywhere else, be- 
cause he had lost in keeping tavern, and became 
poor and needy, and finally begged that he might 
' ' be permitted to keep school to instruct the youth 
in reading and writing," if he could get no other 
position. It seems that he got a school at Bevcr- 
wyck, and was confirmed " to keep ye Dutch School 
at Albany" by Gov. Nicolls, and afterward by Gov. 
Lovelace. In 1663 he had his home at Greenbush, 
and was notary public as well as schoolmaster at 
Beverwyck, and vras esteemed "very capable that 
way, whilst Jacob Jooste Covelcns was allowed for 
teaching the younger childrciu" He finally re- 
moved to Albany; was alderman, 1690-92, and 
died about 1697. Appel came from Lcydcn; had 
a lot at Bcvcrwyck in 1654, conditioned that he 
build a house to be used as an inn for travelers and 
not an ordinary tippling house. Two years later 
he sued his truckman for the loss of an anker of 
brandy ; and after residing awhile at New Amster- 
dam, became one of the four schoolmasters of Al- 
bany, from 1676 to 1686. Wyngaard became a 
baker and occupied the south corner of Broadway 
and State street as a shop in 1715. Such were 
some of the early sc1kx>1 masters of Albany County. 
As the teacher, so is the school. As the school, so 
are the people who sustain it No further comment 
is necessary. 

It is to be regretted that so few authentic records 
are in existence touching the educational efforts 
made by the body of the learned clergy of Reformed 
Dutch Cliurch in America. That they were earnest 
and as effective as the times allowed is undoubted. 

We give the following Articles of Agreement made 
between the consistory of the church and magis- 
trates of Flatbush, on the one side, and Johannes 
Van Eckkelen, accepted schoolmaster and choristtf, 
on the other, in October, 16S2, as a sample of 
what was expected of the schoolmasters of 200 years 
ago in provincial New York. Eckkelen was a 
young man from New Albany: 

School Sbrvicb.— I. The ichool shall Isegia at ei|:ht 
o'clock, and go out at eleven ; and. In the aftiTnoon ihall 
hcgin at one o'clock, and end at Ibor. The bell ihall be nuig 
when the school comnicnoes. 

IL When the school begins, one of the childrai shall read 
the morning prayer, as It stands in the catechism, and close 
with the prayer liefiMne dinner; In the afternoon it shall be- 
gin with the prayer after dinner, and end with the evenfaif 
prayer. The evening school shall begin with the Lord's 
prayer, and close by singing s psalm* 

III. lie shall instruct the chDdnm on every Wednesday 
and Saturday In the common prayers, and the <|uestiQiisaad 
answers in the catMhism, to enalile them to ie|ieat them the 
hiller on Sunday before the sfU*moon avrvloet or on Mon- 
day, when they idiall be calcchisvd before theeongiegatkn. 
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Upon all such occasions, the schoolmaster shall he present, 
and shall rc(]ttirc the children to he friendly in their appear- 
ance, and encourage them to answer freely and dbtinctly. 

IV. He shall be rccjuircd to keep his school nine monlhs 
in succession, from September to June, in each year, in case 
it should l)e concluded upon to retain his services lor a year 
or more, or without limitation; and he shaU be required to 
be regulated by these articles, and to perform the laiiie du- 
ties which his predecessor, Jan ThilVaud, above named, was 
rcfjuircd to perform. In every particular, therefore, he shall 
be required to keep scliool^ according to thb seven months 
agreement, and shall always Ik present himself^ 

Church Servicr.— I. He shall keep the church clean, 
and ring the IkII three times before the people a5semhlc to 
attend the preachmg and catechism. Also before the sermon 
is commenced, he shall read a chapter out of the Holy 
Scriptures, and that between the second and third ringing 
of the lidl. After the third ringing he shall read the ten 
commandments, and the twelve articles of our laith, and 
then take the lead in singing. In the afternoon after the 
third ringing of the l)cll, he shall read a short chapter, or 
one of the Tsalms of David, as . the congregation are assem- 
bling, and l)efore divine service commences, shall introduce 
it, by tlK* singing of a Psalm or Hylmn. 

II. When the minister shaU preach out of town, he shall 
Ix: re«|uia-d to read twice before the congregation, from the 
lxx)k commonly used for that purpose. In the aflernoon he 
sliall al50 read a sermon on the explanatioo of the cate- 
chism, according to the usage and practice approved by the 
minister. The children, as usual, shall lecite their ques- 
tions and answers out of the catechism, on Sunday, and 
he shall instruct them therein. He, as chorister, shall not 
Iw rv«|uired to perform these duties, whenever divine ser- 
vice shall be performed in FlatUinds, as it would be un- 
suitable, and prevent many from attending there. 

HI. .For the administration of Holy Daptism, he shall 
provide a basin with water, for which he shall be entitled 
to receive from the |Kirents, or witnesses, twdve styvers. 
He shall, at the expense of the church, provide bread and 
wine, for the celebratitm of the I loly Sapper. He shall be 
in duty bound promptly to fumbh the minister with the 
name of the child to be luptised, and with the names of 
the parents and witnesses. And he shall also serve asmet- 
si*nger for the consistory. 

IV. He shall give the funeral invitations, dig the grave, 
and toll the bell, for which service he skiU receive for a per- 
son of fifteen years and upwards, twelve gudders, and for 
one umler that age, eight guihlert. If he should be re- 
quired to give invitations beyond the limits of the town, he 
shall be entitled to three additional guilders, fcir the invita^ 
tfon of every other town, and if he should be required to 
cross the river, and go to New York, he shall receive four 
guilders. 

School Monry.— He shall receive from those who attend 
the day -school, for a speller or reader, three gutldcn a 
quarter, and for a writer, four guilden. From those wlv> 
attend evening school, for a s|ielkr or reader, four guilders, 
and for a wriler, six guilders shall be given. 

Salary.— In aildition to the above, his salary shall con* 
sist of four huiklrctl guilders, in grain, valuctl in Scewant, 
to lie delivered af llrookiyn Ferry, and fiir his services from 
iktiilier to May, as above stateil, a sum of two hmnlrvil and 
thirty -fimr guilders, in the same kind, with the dwelling 
homi% Imni, |iasture lot ami meailows, to the school apper* 



taining. The same to take effect fiom the first day of Octo> 
her, instamL 

Done and agreed upon in Consfalory, under the inspec- 
tion of the Honorable Constable and Ovcraeei^ the 8th oC 
October, 1682. 

I agree to the alx>ve articles, and promise to perform 
them according to the best of my abiD^. 

JoHAMNn Van Eckkelkn. 

In the Dutch period all private schoolmasters 
were required to be duly licensed by the civil and 
ecclesiastical authorities. This requirement, In 
substance, was continued and enforced by the 
English. We quote as follows : 

mSTRUCTIONS TO GOVERNOR DOXGAN, GIVEN AT U'INDSOR, 

MAY 29TH, 1686. 

38. And wee doe further direct Uiat noe Schoolmaster bee 
henceforth permitted to come from England & to keep 
school within Our Province of New York without the license 
of the sakl Archbishop of Canterbury ; and that noe other 
person now there or that shall come from other partly bee 
admitted lo keep school without your license first had. 

Similar instractions were given to Gov. Sloughter, 
Januai}' 31, 1689; Gov. Fletcher, in 1691 ; to the 
Eari of Bellomont, August 31, 1697, and to Gov. 
Hunter, December ay, 1709, except that the 
Bishop of London, instead of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was named in each of these cases. 
Soundness in the belicb and practices of the Eng- 
lish Church was especially required. 

The licenses to teach school have generally been 
issued by the authority of the Colonial officers ; 
but we now fmd one granted by municipal author- 
ity as early as January, 1700 : 

Att a meeting of ye Mayor, Aldermen and Common Coun- 
cil held in ye Citty IlaD of Albany, ye 23d of January 

if||. 

The reciuest of Comdis Hogardut by ye mouth oC Mr. 
VVillm de Meyer to be admitted a schoolmaster for ye Cltty 
is taken into consideration and unanimously A^^ graunt ye 
same, as also a freeman of thb Citty upon his arrivall. 

On the 37th of November, '170a, *' An act lor 
the encouragement of a Grammar Free School 
in the Gty of New York,** was passed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the province. This is believed 
to be the first legislative act for the encouragement 
of public education passed within the colcmy. 
" One able, skilfull and orthodox person" was lo 
be the schoolmaster ; '' youth and male children 
of French and Dutch extraction^ as well as of Eng- 
lish," were to receive instruction "in the lain 
guagcs or other learning usually taught in Gnun« 
mar schools," and £10 annually were to be paid 
the said schoolmaster, who was to be licensed by 
the Bishop of Ix>ndoa or the Governor of the 
province^ u|K>n the recommendation of the Com* 
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mon Council of New York Gtj. Lord Cornbury 
gave his offidal approval to the act, but it is not in 
evidence that he took any interest in the school 
Under date of April 25, 1704, he licensed Geoi]ge 
Muirson to teach English, Latin, Greek, writing 
and arithmetic, and gave an order for the payment 
of his halP-yearly salary, October 20, 1704. Soon 
after the schoolmaster left for England, and Andrew 
Qarkc was licensed as his successor several months 
later. But that he ever taught does not appear. 
The act limited the school to seven }*ears, and we 
hear no more of it It seems to have failed of suc- 
cessL Nor is it worthy of mention, except as one 
step, however Altering, on the part of the people, 
to secure benefits for themselves and their children. 
It is, also, an interesting &ct in our history to put 
on record that John Abeel, memberof the General 
Assembly from Albany County (1702-04), was one 
of the committee that reported the bill to the 
House. 

G>mbuiy was ever ready to sign his name to 
licenses^ accompanied by feathery displays of 
titles^ because the times seemed to call for school- 
masters. Several licenses were granted to candl* 
dates for teaching in towns on Long Island, in 
Westchester, in Kingston and New York cities dur- 
ing the administrations of Cornbury and Hunter. 
Bat we find but little said of the schools. Some of 
the teachers are found, soon after the date of thdr 
licenses^ in speculative trade, in subordinate public 
oflBce, in brawls and lawsuits^ either as plaintiffs or 
defendants^ or in taking clerical orders in the 
church. It is evident that families of wealth and 
political position took but little interest in public 
schoob ; their taxes went to support them, and the 
children of the poor attended them. The poor 
then had no votes; yet they had a strengUi to 
which some respect must be paid. That respect 
was paid mostly in promises. 

A Dutch schoolmaster seems to have been em- 
ployed at Kinderhook as early as 1702, as appears 
from the following certificate in favor of Mr. Van 

Kleck: 

KiiCDBaiiooK the joChNovemb., Anno Domfaie 1701. 
In the first jcar of the Reign ofher Klajesty Anns, Queen 
of EsgfauMl, Scotland, Ireland and France, Defender of the 
Fiilh, We the widcnlgned inhabiUntt of Kinderhook 
patent acknowledge and Deckuc that Paolns van Meg 
during the whole of the time that he hath remlod here and 
linoe he was accepted as Prooenlor and ichodlniaster of our 
Church hath truly coroportcd himself to the Great content 
cf our cmgiegitient 

YoilAMIflS VAN AUUC, 

CoiNEAsr DoKGiitiiiAanr, 
Abeam van Alstvn, 
Zammiet van Yansan. 



An early Albany schoolmaster has, perhaps no 
other memorial of service in this capacity than the 
following : 

At a Common Coundll hckl in ye Citty Hall of Albany thb 
first of May, 1703. 
Evert Ridder of the Citty of Albany makes his humlile 
application to the ^layor, Aklermen and Assbtance to lie 
peniittted to teach schoole hi the Citty aforesakl, whick le- 
quest is taken into considefation, and granted accord- 
ingly. 

Nearly twenty years later we find the following: 

Att a Common Council held in the City Hall of Allxiny, the 
8th day of A|>ril, lyat. 

Whereas it is very requbite and necessary that a fitt and 
alile Schoolmaster scitk in this city for teaching and in- 
structing of the youth in speling, reading, writeing and cyf- 
Icring, and Mr. Johannis Glandorf having offered his ser- 
vice to settle here and keep a school if rcasonaMy cncour- 
aged by the corporatioo. It b therefore Resolved 1>y 
thb Commonalty, and they do hereby ol>!idgc themselves 
and their successors to give and procure unto the said 
Johan^s Glandorf free house rent for the term scavcn years 
next ensucing for keeping a good and commendable school 
as becomes a diligent Schoolmaster. 

That a ** diligent schoolmaster" wtis "vciy requi- 
site anil necessary " at that time is maile patent hy 
this ver}' document of the Gty Fathers. 

It aHerwani appears tluit Mr. Glandorf com- 
plained that the house as»gned him was too small, 
and, on his petition, the Common Council, on the 
21st of July, I72i« resolved to hire for him a 
larger house at £\o per annum, to commence in 
the next November. Afler this^ we hear no more 
of Glandorf or his school 

Passing over all these fceble efforts in tlie cause 
of public education, it is proper for us here to say 
that no effort seems to have been made to revive 
this free school act of 1702, nor to make like pro- 
visions by law for the encouragement of schools of 
any kind, for a period of more than 30 years after- 
ward. Nor do we find any record whatever of 
legislation in the interests of primary education 
during the colonial history of the State, nor until 
after the State became one of the United States of 
America. 

The common schools, as intimated previously, 
gave little attention to any except the most common 
branches, such as spelling, reading, writing and the 
fundamental rules of arithmetic in their simplest ap- 
plications to accounts. Much attention was given 
to the catechisms and formulas of religion as taught 
in the dominant church. The Ten Command* 
ments, Lord's Prayer and other portions of the 
Bible were taught llie Apostles' Creed was some* 
times included. 
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The study of the mathematical sciences was gen- 
erally regarded as more important than the studies 
of nature, belles-lettres and language. The pri- 
vate schools of the highest order were expected to 
teach arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonometr}% 
suncying, gauging and navigation. Very little at- 
tention was given to geography and the natural 
sciences. I Jttle was known of them. 

In the cities, some French, fanqr work, dancing, 
formal religion and social formulas, with a 
little English language and literature, were taught 
in one class of private schools. In another class, 
boys were taught something of I^tin, Greek 
und practical mathematics, with grammar rules and 
reading, s|)cl1ingaKd writing. The student of an- 
cient documents and records must see, in the bad 
l>enmanship, miserable spelling and imperfect or 
barren sentences, how little M*as acquired in these 
schools. 

But the people of that day had much ph}*sical 
activity and energy, with much keenness and acute 
observation. Tliey were fully ali\*e to the opportu- 
nities in their way, and had about all the learning 
that their times and situation demanded. Schools 
and books and teachers and a broader and deeper 
mind culture were sleeping in a future, in the dawn* 
ing only of which, we may hope, we are now liv- 
ing. 'Ilie world moves slowly ; but it moves. We 
must speak charitably as well as truly of the past, 
modestly of the present, and hopefully of the future. 
Hie venerable " Society for the Proi^gation of 
the Gos|>cl in Foreign Parts," incorporated in the 
year 1701, sent many missionaries to this province 
until nearly the period of the Revolution ; and, at 
the suggestion of Col. Caleb Heathcote, furnished 
a number of schoolmasters for various settlements 
of the prodnce, during a period of more tlian fifty 
years. I1ie following extracts from the ofHcial his- 
tory and reports of the society more fully exhibit 
the facts on this subject 

One of the first acts of the society was to send to 
the English colonies on this continent, a mission- 
ar)' to make personal examination. The person 
selected was the Rev. Geoige Keith, whose journal 
relative to this tour is contained in the *' Collections 
of the Protestant Episco))aI Society,** 

After Mr. Keith came over and had made a sur- 
vey of the field before him, he, in conjunction with 
the few clergymen then in. the northern part of the 
colony, made the following statement in No\*ember» 
170a: 

Nrw Voek.— There are some countiet, five of which are 
inhabiti'd 1»x Dutch and thoMc of Dutch extraction, v{x,t Al* 
iKiny, Ulitcr, Dutchcw, Orange and King's County* in 



which the Chuidk andChoicli of Eagbiid Schools have not 
yet becD settled, hut the Pkcsenoe ol the picsent Governorof 
that rrorincc. Us FKcrifcpcy flie Loid Corobury, has 
mightily influciioed many oC fihe people of the said oounties 
to desire that Chuidk of En^jland Ministers and schoolmav 
ten may be sent amongst diem; purticulariy Albany repre- 
sentatives have desired Us Lordship that an EngHsh School- 
master might be cstaUUhed in Oat county. • • • Tbit 
Province, though it badi a great number of inhabitant% could 
never yet obtain a pubKc legally Established School. 

A provinon is made by bw for sis ministers. There is yet 
no provision for Schoo l mas lef s made b]r law, though by the 
zodous recommendation ol die Lord Coml>ury to the gen- 
eral Assembly, a legal maintenance is undoubtedly expected, 
and tOl then the Church of England Schoolmaster in the 
county of New York, as heretolorc, will be supported by the 
voluntary ccmtributkins of those whose children are instruct- 
ed by him; notwidistanffing it is humbly concdvod that an 
annual Pension ior the supp oi t and furdier encouragement 
of some Ministers and Sdwolmasten in poor Towns will be 
of great use and service to the Church. 

No School house yet erected In this Province. 

In all these Counties where the Church b established by 
the law of this Province^ the People generally are in a readi- 
ness to embraoe the Doctrines and Worship of the Church, 
and to Encourage Fiee Schoohi 

G>1. Heathcote seems to have concaved a plan 
for the establishment of schools throughout the 
pronnce, having written to the Secretary of the 
"Venerable Society," under date of April 10, 1704, 
as follows: 

I bad once formed a projection for fixing schools in thb 
country for the benefit of all the youths therein, in order to 
their being trained upb not only in learning but in their ten- 
der years to ingraft them in the Church, but the storm 
which was btcly raised upon me co ncerning church alTairs, 
made me by the thought of it aside for a while. . However, 
if God is pleased to spare my lifo a little longer, I will, vith 
His assistance, set it on foot, and hope it will be blessed with 
its desired eflect. 

This society was very active, not only in edu- 
cating the youth of the Church, but in furnishing 
opportunity eveiywhcre in the province to people 
of every kind, even negroes and Indians, for ac- 
quiring the elements of temporal knowledge and 
lessons in religion as taught in catechisms, horn- 
books and primers. Efforts were made to teach 
the Mohawks and other Iroquois tribes ibr many 
years, but with little success. Their wild and per- 
verse nature, their rox-ing, restless life^ were mil 
against the misrionar}' and the schoolmaster. 
They, after several years of laitliful trial, *' aban- 
doned this miserable race of men." This m*as in 
1718. Some fifteen years later, further eflTorUto 
instruct the Indians were made, withlicttersncccsai 
The following specimen quotations from the 
society's annual *' Abstracts of Proceedings" are 
I of interest in this connection : 
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BcsidGS the Misnonancs, there has been a great Demand 
opoQ t hi— for Catcchtsts and School-Masters to Instruct 
not only the Senranti and Slaves (who have hcretofoce lived 
as without God in the World) but also the Children of the 
Planters^ especially the poorer tort, in Reading, Writing, 
tad the Frinctpks of the Christian Religion, as Taught and 
Pmfessed m the Chwdi of En^and; bat the Narrownes 
of their fund having obliged the Society to send but few of 
thesBp a worthy member of their body, Colond HtatkitU of 
AVv IWib has suggested an expedient of maintaining a 
peat many moie School-Masters, at the easy rate of Five or 
Six IVmnds/^r ammm^ which the Society has most readily 
cmbiaoed, and referred it to the Governor himself, and the 
Mi^ ffi n. *i ir tii! a of that Province, to put the proposal into 



Ur. /iM&v/m^, Schoolmaster at New Yori^ teaches fifty 
poor duMren on the Society's Bounty to read and write. 
and iiMtnrtf them in the Church Catechism, many of which 
are now fit for any Trade; and as they go off, his number is 
always kept up, poor People daily coming to see if there li 
aoy vacancy to admit their Children, being not able them- 
sdves to pay for dieir Learning. 

The Society alto have recdvod an Account from Mr. 
/%»^, m 173I-S3» Schoolmaster at Aibaiy^ ui the Province 
of Ntm Y^k^ That he hath lately instructed 8 negroes, 
VIS..- 6 Adults and 2 Children, who have been baptized by 
tbe Reverend Mr. Mlin^ the Society's Missionary at xitbat^. 

Mr. A^MWi^ the Schodbnastcr, writes from Nrw K#ri, 
Av^Hsi^ 1738* That he hath upwards of fifty poor ChU. 
dren, wlmm he teaches to read, write and cypher upon the 
Society*s Charity; and brings to Trimiy CAitreM,oaiYrdiies^ 
dtfs^ Fndays and Holy Days, to be catechised. He adds, 
there is great want of Common Prayer-Books and Psalters. 

And as the maintenance of a learned and orthodox 
Cleigy abroad, though the principal, is not the only Intent 
of this Corporatioii, but they are also io make suck piker 
P^wvUim «x skmU ht fawmd mu$sary for ike PropagaHom 
^ike C0$peim Foreigm Paris: The Society have done all 
B their power to encourage the setting up of Schools, that 
tke rising Generation may be krougki up in Ike Nwriure amd 
Fear ef ike L$rd^ and they give Salaries to ikree Caieckisis 
and imehfa Sckaaimasiers for this purpose. 

Wc give a few extracts from the sUnding orders 
of the Society for the Fropagation of the Gospd in 
Forrign Parts relating to the schoolmasters : 

L That BO person be admitted a Schoolmaster, liH he 
Wing Certificales, with respect to the Particulars foUowing: 

1. The Age of the PerMii. 

a. Hit Conditkm of Life, whether Single or Married. 

3. His Temper. 

4a Hfo I^ttdenota 

5. HisLeandBg* 

fi. Ills sober and pfons Coavcnatfeo. 

7. His Zeal for the Christian Rdigioa and DiHgenoe fai 

hkCalli«. 

8. His AAxtioa fo the present Government 

9. HbCbnformitylothe Doctrine and DisdpUne of the 

II. That BO IVrson be sent, as a Schoolmaster by the So. 
dety, tn he has Kvn try'd and approved by Three Mem^ 
bcfii appohitcd hy the SocWty or Committee, who shall 
KHMy, by Wofd or Writing, hb AbflUy to teach Kcadfaig, 



Writuig, ami the Catechism of the Church of Kngiand^ and 
such Exposition thereof, as the Society shall order. 

Instructions for schoolmasters employed by the 
Socie^: 

I. That they well consider the End for which they are 
cmpfoyed by the Society, viz.: The instructing ami dtspos. 
mg Children to believe and live as Christians. 

U. In order to thb End, that they teach them to read 
truly and distinctly, that they may be ca|>able of reading 
the Holy Scriptures, and other pious and useful lluoks, 
for informing their UndcrstoniUngs and regulating their 

Manners. 

III. That they instruct them thoroughly in the Church- 
Catechism; teach them first to read it dblinctly and exactly, 
then to Warn it i>cricctly by Heart; endeavoring to make 
them understand the Sense and Meaning of it, by the Help 
of such ExiKwitions, as the Society shall send over. 

IV. That they teach them to Write a plain and legible 
Hand, in order to tlie fitting them for useful Employments; 
with as much Arithmetick, as shall !« necessary to the same 

Pnrix>se. 

V. That they ht mdustrious, and give constant Attend- 
ance at proper School- Hours. 

VI. That ihey daily use. Morning and Evening, the 
Prayers coniiH>sed for their Use in this Collection with their 
Scholars in the School, and teach them the Prayers and 
Graces composed for their Use at Home. 

VII. That they oblige their Scholars to be constant at 
Church on the Lords- l^y Morning and Afternoon, and at 
all other Tiroes of Publick Worship; that they cause them 
to carry their Uiblcs and Prayer Books with them, instruct- 
ing them how to use them there, and how to demean them- 
selves in the several ParU of Worship; that they lie there 
present with them, toking Care of llieir reverent and decent 
Behavkinr, and examine them afterwards, as to what they 
have heard and learned. 

VII. That when any of their Scholars arc fit for it, they 
recommend them to the Minister of the Parish, to be 
puUickly Catechized in the Church. 

IX. That they tokc es|)ecial Care of their Manners, lioth 
in their Schools, and cut of them; warning them seriously 
of those Vices to whkh Children are most liable; teaching 
them to abhor Lying and Falsehood, and to avoid all SorU 
of Evil.s|ieaking; to love Truth and lloin»ty; to be 
Modest, Caitle, Well-Uhav'd, Just and AfTalile, and 
Courteous to all their Companfons; resixxtful to their 
Su|KTiors, |>articulariy toward all that minister hi holy 
lliingis, and cs|)ecblly to the Minister of their Parish; and 
all thb from a Sense and Fear of Almighty God; cmleavor. 
hig to bring them in their tender Years to that Sense of 
Religion, whfch may render it the consUnt Principle of 
their Lives and Actimis. 

X. 'Iliat they use all kind and gaitle Methods hi the 
Government of their Schubrs, that they may be lov'd, as 
well as fear'd by them; and that when Qorrvctkin is ncccs* 
sary, they make the Children to undentand, that it Is given 
them out of khidncss, for their Good, bringing them to a 
Sense of their Fault, as well as of their Punishmeiit 

XL That they fret|ttently consult with the Minister of the 
Parish, in which they dwell, aliont the Methods of maMg. 
ing their Schools, and lie ready to lie adviied hf him. 

XII. That they do^ in their whole Convcnatkm, Aev 
themselves Kxampks of Pfety and Virtue to their Scholai^ 
and to all, with whom they shall convene. 
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llie labors of tliesc schoolmasters and catechists 
seem to have been very self-denying, devoted and 
useful. They continued from about 1702 to 1776. 
The annual salaries paid varied between ^'j and 
£^o^ the clergy receiving the highest salary. 

Says Rev. Dr. Berrian, speaking especially of 
Trinity Church : 

There b nothing with which I have been so much struck 
ami impnsscil, in the investigation of the early history of 
this Parish, as the zeal, the earnestness, and devotedness of 
tlic schoi>lniasters and catechists of that day. The tbrmer 
appear to have iK-cn selected from among the laity with 
great caution and care, and to have \yctii persons of lespect- 
ahitity and worth. The Latter were occasionally laymen. 
but more commonly »uch as were preparing for holy orders, 
or who had actually received them. Some of these were 
men of lilieral education, who in the commencement of 
their professional life were full of promise, and who ended 
it with rcs|)ect and honor. But they all seem to have en- 
tercd wiih the same spirit upon their humble labors, and 
to have prosecuted them with a patience, an interest and a 
blessed result, which put ours to shame at the present day. 
Intellectual was not then, to the extent that it n now, 
separated from religious improvement, but both went hand 
in hantl throughout the week. - The whole of early life was. 
in a certain measure, devoted to Christian instruction, and 
not merely reserved for the scanty intervals between the 
hours of worship on the Lord's Day. 

It is delightful to olKcrve, in the annual reports of the 
schoolmasters and catechists to the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Ciospel, with what cheerfulness and industry 
they api^ear to have labored in their useful but lowly em- 
ployment. 

We have given enough to show that, however 
lowly and incomplete were the labors of the 
schools' of this society for the education of the 
children of the humbler classes in this State for the 
first three-quarters of the last century, the work w*as 
a noble one, and is s^Kcially deserving as it was 
about the only work of the kind that was pursued 
with xeal and patience during this long period of 
general disturbance in public affairs, llie instruc* 
tion was purely elementar}'. John Adams, who 
visited Rye in 1774» where this society sup- 
ported a school from 1707 to the period of the 
Revolution, says: "They ha^'e a school for writ- 
ing and cyphering, but no Grammar School" 
Rye iKlonged to Connecticut until 1683, and its 
schools m its early histor)*, we infer, were not in- 
ferior to those of any other settlement in the prov- 
ince of New York, 

I1ie establishment, in 1773, of *' a public school 
to teach Latin, Greek and Mathematics^ in the 
City of New York,** under authority of an act of 
the General Assembly of the province, may be 
regarded as an event of considerable interest in the 
history of public education in this colony; though, 
like the Grammar Free School of 1701-1709^ it 



seems to have flourished during a period of only 
about seven years. Both the schools referred to 
may have been vitally, if not formally, connected 
with the repeated proposals and attempts, begin- 
ning as eariy as 1703, to found a college in this 
province; though of this there seems to be no offi- 
cial evidence. 

This latter school was incorporated, October I4i 
1732, with Alexander Malcolm as schoolmaster. 
He was required to admit and teach gratis as 
many as twenty youths, apportioned among 
the ten counties, of which Albany County had 
two assigned. Candidates were not to be under 
14 years of age, to have been "well in- 
structed in reading and writing of English," and 
to be recommended by the Justice of Sesaons^ or 
by Mayor, Recorder and Alderman in cities 

This act was renewed for one year, amid much 
opposition, December i, 1737. The members for 
Albany County, Col. Rensselaer and CoL Schuyler, 
fiivored the bill. Its conditions were not essentially 
changed. 

Female teachers were not plenty, as nearly as we 
can learn, in the early history of New York; not 
one do we find in New Netherlands. Some appear 
in the schools of Long Island and Westchester, 
where were many settlers from New England, in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. They 
were, no doubt, importations from Connecticut, 
where females were early employed, especially 
in the summer schools. One writer thinks that 
Rachel Spencer, who taught school in Hemp- 
stead, and died in 1687, was the first schoolmistress 
on record in the provinces; and that the nameless 
"traveling woman who came out of ye Jerseys, and 
kept school at several places in Rye Parish,** about 
1716, was second schoolmistress in the provinces, of 
whom we have any record. In this, however, we 
think, he errs; as, in an old account book noticed 
by Mr. H. Onderdonk, in Flushing, the bodi- 
keeper, in 1681, reckoned with Elizabeth Cowper- 
thwaite, about " schooling and diet for children,** 
and in 1683, with Martha Johanna "upon an 
agreement for thirty weeks schooling, paid lor by a 
red petticoat" In 1685 Goody Davis keeps 
schools at Jamaica in "a little bouse, " soon after 
used "asashoppe.** 

At a much later period, the girls in Mr. Hit* 
dreth's school, at New York Oty, ''in tbeafter* 
noon learned to write, being the rest of the day 
under the care of a schoolmistress employed by 
the Vestry," by whom they were "taught needle- 
work." 
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Who was the fiist schoolmistress in Albany 
Coantj? We have, thus bx^ asked in vain. 

Some are and must be brighter and greater than 
the rest- While wealth is no measure of wit or 
learning, it affords laiger opportunities for the culture 
of whatever tact or talent may be native. And as 
long as learning adds grace to ijches and respect to 
public and social position, it will be sought by 
families who have money to aid in its attainment 

Hence, the children, especially the sons, of the 
wealthy families of the colonial period in this 
Slate were often placed under a private tutor, who, 
sometimes^ was the parish cleigyman. Tuition 
schools, usually of only temporary duration, were 
established in the larger towns, especially in New 
Amsterdam, to which the favored children of for- 
tune resorted. 

Under the English Government, private or sub- 
scription schools were to be found all over the 
country. In some neighborhoods Dutch was 
taught 

Before the Revolution, if but little attention was 
^ven to the mental culture of young men in the 
schools^ there was still less given to the young 
women. Most in the humbler walks of life re* 
garded themselves as bom to household drudgery. 
Beyond thb few attained. In the realm of letters 
they were usually ambitionless. Many bright 
daughters, who married worthy men and became 
excellent wives and mothers, could read only sim- 

ft 

pie reading and rarely write at all, or, if at all, 
only their nlmes. 

Those who attained more than this were usually 
daughters of men of fortune and unusual intelli* 
gence, who early manifested marked fondness for 
knowledge and tact in acquiring, The)' learned 
of parents or older brothers at home, or of private 
tuton. Observation, books and conversation did 
mudi for giris of active minds who had access to 
these great edncatoiiL 

As a remarkable illustradonof a woman of those 
days educated without the ' ' advantages " of schools, 
we quote what Mrs. Grant tells us, in her *' Mem- 
ories of an American Lady," of Miss Maigaretta 
Schuyler, who afterward became the wife of her 
cousin, CoL Philip Schuyler, and the honored 
Madame Schuyler. Her mind from her earliest 
years was distinguished for maturity and rcmarka- 
able aptness* Its culture came about by the keen 
appreciation of her talents and the wise direction of 
her mental training by her uncle. Col.. Peter Schuy- 
ler, after the eaily death of her father. Col. John 
Schuyler. *' He was at the pains to cultivate her 



taste for reading which soon discovered itself, by 
procuring for her the best authors in histoi}', divin- 
ity and belles-lettres, llie few books of this 
kind that she possessed were very well chosen; and 
she was early and intimately familiar with them. 
Whatever she knew she knew to the bottom; and 
the reflections which were thus suggested to her 
strong, discerning mind were digested by means of 
easy and instructive conversation." CoL Schuyler 
was acquainted with the fomilics of rank in New 
York, where he had many relatives. Spending a 
portion of every winter there, ''he often took his 
favorite niece along with him," who soon attracted 
attention by her personal graces as well as by the 
charms of her conversatioyu" Here she was much 
admired, because such " culti\'ation and rcfmcmcnt 
were rare"— -out of the routine common to young 
women of her time — and she had a mind strong 
enough to bear the admiration bestowed ui)on her 
without the conceit and pedantr}* of weaker minds. 
She was never taught that the great motive to ex- 
celling was to ''dazzle or outshine others; she 
never thought of despising her less fortunate com- 
panions, or of assuming superiority over them. 
Her acquisitions were never sliaded by aflectation." 

Such was "Aunt Schuyler** of Albany in her 
early womanhood, according to one who wrote of 
her, long years after, as the model "American 
lady." She was a queen all her life in the wide 
circle that knew her. The women she lived 
among "were all natives of the county, and few 
had more than a domestic education." But men 
who possessed the advantages of early culture and 
usage of the worid daily arrived in New York and 
Albany. " Female elegance" in the colony was 
not common. Says Mrs. Grant: " Tlie supply was 
notequal to the demand." Mrs. Schuyler received 
due attention. " She was respected for the strength 
of her character, the dignity and composure of her 
manners," her unusual mental culture and her 
practical common sense; 

"The Mohawk language was early familiar to 
her. She spoke Dutch and Knglish with equal 
ease and purity; was no stranger to the French 
tongue, and could read German." And yet we do 
not find that she ever attended a fashionable ladies' 
schooL 

" Books are^ no doubt, the granaries of knowl- 
edge; but a diligent, inquiring mind, in the active 
morning of life^ will find it strewed with manna 
over the face of the earth, alld need not, in all 
caseSi rest satisfied with intelligence accumulated 
by othersi and tinctured with their passions and 
prejudices. WhocVer reads Homer and Shake- 
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speare may daily discover that they both describe 
nature and art from their own observation. 

"The cnlansed mind of 'Madame Schuyler' 
and her simple yet dignified manners made her 
readily adapt hen$clf to those with whom she 
conversed, and evcr)'whcre command respect and 
kindness, and, on a nearer acquaintance, affection 
followed. But she had too much sedatencss and 
independence to adopt those caressing and in^nuat- 
ing manners by which the vain and artful soon 
fmd their way into shallow minila. Her character 
did not capli\*ate at once, but gradually unfolded 
itself. Vou ahva}'s had something new to dis- 
cover. Her style was ♦ ♦ ♦. without the least 
embellishment, and at the same time so pure that 
everything she said might be printed without cor- 
rection, and so plain that the most ignorant and 
most inferior persons were never at a loss to com- 
prehend it It possessed, too, a wonderful flexi- 
bility; it seemed to rise and fall with the subject 
I have not met with a style which to a noble and 
uniform simplicity united such \'ariety of expression. 
Whoever drinks knowledge pure at its sources, 
solely from the delight in filling the capacities of a 
large mind, without the desire of dazzling or out- 
shining others; whoever speaks for the sole pur- 
|K)se of conveying to other minds those ideas from 
which he himself has received pleasure and ad\*an- 
tage, may possess this chaste and natural style. 
But it is not to be acquired by art or study." 

We have given this example of Miss Schuyler, 
afterward known as Madame Schuyler, as an ex- 
hibition of the best type of an educated woman in 
the New York colonial period, before the forma- 
tion of our government, when female education 
was generally little thought of^ when scarcely any 
public provision for it was made. She was an 
Allxiny lady. She lived in the da)-8 of our grand- 
mothers. The methods of her education, the use 
she made of it, and its reflex influence on her 
character, are deserving the careful consideration of 
the giris of this generation, when the avenues to 
knowledge are as plenty and free as water. 

Lossing, in his Life and Times of Gen. Philip 
Schuyler, tells us that young Schuyler (bom in 
i733)> ^'^<^n a little more than 14 years of age, 
"had studied the ordinary branches of a plain 
education under the instruction of his mother, 
for tlie schoola of Albany were very indifTercnt 
He also had the advantages of listening to the con- 
versation, and iKrha|)s actually receiving instniction 
from educated French IVotestantR, wlio had ever 
been wclct^me visitum to tlio mansion of Gen. 



Schuyler at the FlatSL He received some instruc- 
tion in the science of mathematics from one of 
those Huguenots who may have been employed as 
a private tutor in some wealthy families at Albany. * 

Young Schuyler^s education was directed toward 
a mercantile life. He was sent to school, when 1 5 
years of age, to New Rochelle, in Westchester County, 
among the sons of French Huguenots and New 
York merchants. At that time, no class of people 
in the province was more thrifty and progressive; 
none had superior culture in good manners and the 
learning of the day. They were religionists of the 
John CalWn school, and were matched only by the 
Puritans in their zeal for mental and spiritual 
progress, and lor the rights of conscience and 
popular government This school, kept among 
those French refugees of the latter part of the 
seventeenth century and their descendants, was the 
only one in New York, at that time, where was 
taught the French language, and few, if any, taught 
so well other subjects needed by an intelligent mer- 
chant Its principal. Rev. Mr. Stouppc^ was a 
Swi^s, and pastor of the French ProtesUnt Church 
of the settlement Three years later, Schuyler was 
spending his summers among the hunters and 
trappers of the upper Hudson. He became influ- 
ential among the Indians. He spent several weeks 
every autumn and winter with his relatives and 
friends in the Gty of New York, where he ibond 
congenial society. Large landed estates soon de- 
manded his care^ and the aflBiirs of his country de- 
manded his influence, his wealth, his talents and 
his acquirements of head and heart He is given 
here as one of the best examples of the methods 
and influence of the education of his times among 
the young men of good family and ample mean% 
and who were not aiming at law, medicine or 
divinity. 

Schools in New York were of a very low order as 
late as 1 76a Said a writer of that time: '* The 
instructors want instruction, and through a long, 
shameful neglect of all the arts and sciences our 
common speech is extremely corrupt, and the eri* 
dences of bad taste as to both thought and lan- 
guage are visible in all our proceedings, public and 
private. "* Reading was neglected by all classes; 
education was regarded as an aflTectation of learo* 
ing, and a student was rarely found outside the 
professions of law, medicine and divinity. 

Some few of the young men were sent over to 
Europe for education. They belonged to GuniUes 
of wealth or social and political influence. There 
were no higher schools lor tlie people — ibr the 
|Kx>r and toiling classes. If they obtained rank by 
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learning, vealth and title, it was the expression of 
an irrepresable eneig}' that nothing human could re- 
sist Such expression has become common all over 
our countiT now. 

Commerce engrossed the eneigies of the princi- 
pal fiunilies of New York, in provincial times, as we 
have often had occasion to say. It ^ft^as the surest 
avenue to wealth and social distinction. The young 
men destined to these pursuits attended schools 
for teaching writing and accounts ; went thence to 
the coundng room ; and, in due time, were sent on 
some short trading trip, usually to the West Indies. 
Affairs, sodet}* and the activities of the day did the 
iwt 

The leading hindrances to the promotion pf 
learning, especially of the masses, during the whole 
English colonial period, may be summed up as 
Mlovs: 

1. The helplessness of the working classes. A 
laige portion regarded themselves as bom to igno- 
rance and servitude, as powerless of influence, and 
destined to nothing but lives of drudgery. Such 
vere most of the tenants, fiirm laborers and ordt* 
nary mechanics and traders in Albany County. 

2. The general indifference of the officers and 
tnends of royalty to anything that could ele\*ate the 
nassesL Education set people to reading and think- 
ing, as it did in New England. It led them to 
know their rights, and knowing, to dare resist 
tyrumy and assert popular so\'ereignty. Royal 
governors were afraid of schools for the common 
people* 

3. The aristocratic class, which possessed wealth 
and some learning, were fond of association with 
men of rojal rank, fond of ha\-tng dependants^ 
eager for increase of wealth and power. They were 
quite willii^ to keep the poor in blissful ignorance 
uid poverty. They disliked paying taxes for 
schocls^ and despised labor. 

4* Wan^ and rumors of war, characterized all 
(his period. These called for forts and munitions 
of war, for truning for war, and for active service 
against the enemy. The arts of peace were ne- 
glected or perverted. Schools were hindered when 
contemplaied, and interrupted when in operation. 
So things continued until the close of the Revolu- 
tionary war. Then men began to think and read 
and talk of rightt and duties. 

HIGHCn ANn PBOnSSSIOKAL EniHTATIOX. 

There weve no schoob of medicine, law or 
divinity; na normal schools for teachers. The 
J-oung disciples of Esculapius used '^ to ride ** with 
"the oM doctor," and viBritwith him hU bedside 



clinics, and witness hb office consultations and 
treatment Coke and Blackstone were read in the 
office of some eminent knight of the green bag ; 
and young aspirants sat at the feet of some learned 
Gamaliel a|id listened to his wisdom, took in hb 
adnce, and saw how he managed causes in the 
courts. But it b said tliat Albany had no pro- 
fessional lawyer for over 100 years. Students who 
contemplated the ministry read courses in theology 
in ''the study" of some leading cleig}'man, and 
prepared sermons subject to his criticism, llie 
cleigy often gave academic instruction to those who 
came to them, c-specially to young persons of their 
parochial charge. 

Gov. Montgomeric had the largest pri\'ate librar}* 
in the province of New York previous to tlie Revo- 
lution. It numbered 1,341 volumes. Judge Smith, 
the historian, had a library of about 1, coo volumes, 
including his law books. Tlie first law librar}* we 
hear of was that of Broughton, Attorney-General, 
tjoi to 1705, which contained only 36 volumes^ 
In 1730^ Dr. Millington, of England, bequeathed 
a thousand volumes to the "Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Farts," which was 
sent to New York City, and kept in the old City 
Hall, for the use of the clergy and gentlemen of 
New York, and the neighboring go\'emments of 
Connecticut, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, u|K>n 
giving security to return them. In 1754, 700 vol- 
umes of well-selected books were purchased by 
subscription, for the commencement of a public 
library, which was the origin of the New York 
Society Library. The libraries of our own city and 
county, and of more recent times, will receive at- 
tention later. 

According to Judge Campbell, in his Annab of 
Tr}*on County, Rev. Samuel Dunlop, of the Scotch- 
Irish race, educated at Edinburgh, came to Cherr}* 
Valley, as pastor of the Presbyterian Church theie^ 
in 1741. He opened a school for the instruction of 
bo}'s in the classical and other branches of higher 
education, which continued for many years. It 
was the first school of this grade west of Albany. 
His boj's were received into his house and made a 
part of his family. They came from Albany, Sche- 
nectady and other towns along the Mohawk and 
Hud^n. Some of them became cons|)icuous dur- 
ing the trying times of the Re\x>lutioiL 

lliere were but few academics in thb State where 
higher and classical studies were pursued before the 
nineteenth century dawned. Hie bo}'8 went to the 
New Rochelte School for French and business 
training. In Kingstont Kinderhook and Schenec* 
tady they pursued studies preparatory to conege; 
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Academies were established in various parts of the 
State soon aller the Revolution, among whidi were 
Dutchess County, Canandaigua, Erasmus Hall, 
Kast Hampton, Farmer's Hall, Jownstown, Lan* 
singburg, Montgomery, Oxford, Union Hall and 
Washington, furnishing increased facilides for 
higher instruction. 

Albany Academy, for bo}'S, was incorporated in 
1S13, and has ahva}*s held a high rank and been a 
great force in the educational movements in this 

« 

county. A more iletailed history will appear in the 
City of Albany. 

Rensselaerville Academy, now taught by PiroC 
U. F. Eaton and wife, has long been in operation, 
has taught a teachers' class for many ycais^ and 
has been well attended and done good work 
in the southwest part of our county, reflecting 
the intelligence and good sense of its Yankee 
founders. 

Knoxville Academy has done much to promote 
intelligence in the Town of Knox and vicini^. 
During the late war of rebellion eleven had entered, 
from among its students, into the military service for 
the Union. 

Coeymans Academy, established in 1858, pros- 
l>ereil under the Misses Brace and Tliomas McKee. 
'Iliere has been, during these last eighty years, select 
schools and\*arious institutions for educating the 
young in New Scotland, Watcr\*lict and other towns 
in the county, useful, no doubt, but brief in dura- 
tion. 

After the conquest of New Netherlands by the 
English, no encouragement was given to the sub- 
ject of education by the Colonial Government For 
almost a century " there was no institution in the 
province where an academic education could be 
acquired." 

Tlie historian, Chief-Justice Smith, referring to 
this matter, while making allusion to the action 
of the Legislature of the State in 1 746, authorizing 
the raising of /"a, 2 50, by lotter}*, for founding a 
college, says: ''To the disgrace of our first plantera, 
who beyond comparison sttr)>&ssed their eastern 
neighbors in opulence, ^Ir. I)eLancey, a graduate 
of the University of Cambridge, England, and Mr. 
Smith were for many years the only academics in 
this province except such as were in holy orden"* 
Although about one hundreil and twenty years had 
IKiKSCil since the Dutch had ci>mmcncctl the settle- 
ment of New Amsterdam, and about eighty years 
since it came under the Englisli Crown, the above 
lottery law was the first legislative movement 
tiiwanl f«>ttnding a college in the present territory 
of New York Sute. 



Harvard, Yale, William and Maiyand other 
eariy American colleges became the fiist nursing 
mothersof someof the boys of the province of 
New Yoric A careful examination of general 
catalogues gives us the names of those who were 
graduates of American colleges^ natives or rendents 
of New York, prior to the year iSoa We may 
have omitted some few; but the list at best indicates 
the great difference in favor of New England in the 
zeal for higher education in those year& Some of 
these graduates were New Englanden^ who came to 
New York after graduation; some leas known to 
fame are, no doubt, omitted. 

The graduates from Harvard were Benjamin 
Pratty 1737; Samuel Auchmuty, 1742; John Van 
Home, 1744; Daniel Treadwell, 1754; Philip 
Livingston, 1755; Peter Livingston, I757; Rufus 
King, 1777; John Jeremiah Van Rensselaer and 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, 1782; Amhrose %)encer, 
17S3; John Thornton Kirkland, 1789. 

From Yale, Samuel Johnson, 1714; William 
Smith, 1 7 19; Peter Van Brugh Livingston, 1731; 
John Livingston, 1733; Henry Barclay, 1734; 
Benjamin Nicoll and William Nicoll, 1734; Jacob 
Cuyler and Philip Livingston, 1737; William Liv- 
ingston, 1 741; Samuel Buel, 1741; Hendrick 
Hans Hansen and William Peartree Smith, 1742; 
William S. Johnson, Caleb Smith and Benjamin 
Woolse}', 1744; John Morin Scott, 1746; Richard 
Morris, 1748; Gideon Hawley, 1749; Thomas 
Jones, 1730; Ezra L'Hommedien, 1754; John 
Sloss Hobart, 1757; John H. Livingston, 1762; 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, 1760; John DePeyster 
Douw, 1777; James Kent, 1781; Francis Blood- 
good, 1787; John Woodworth, 1788; Samuel A. 
Foot, 1797. 

From Princeton, John McKesson, 1753; Peter 
R. Livingston, Philip P. Livingston and Jeremiah 
Van Rensselaer, 1758; Peter V. B. Livingston, 
1 756; Samuel Kirkland, 1 765; Aaron Burr, William 
Linn and William S. IJvingston, 1772; Moigan 
Lewis and John Blair Smith, 1773; Henry B. 
Livingston, 1774; Henry P. Livingston, 1776; 
Edward LiWngston, 1781; Derrick Ten Eyck, 
1782; Nathaniel Lawrence and Jacob Radcliff, 
1783; Abraham Ten Broeck and Peter R. Living* 
ston, 1784; John V. Henr}-, 1785; Matnrin Liv* 
ingston and Peter William livingston, 1786; Smith 
Tliompson, 1788; Jacob Ten Eyck, 1792; John 
If. Hobart, 1793; Abraham Ten Eyck, 1795, 

From Rutgers, Simeon DeWitt, 1776; Pierre Van 
Cortlandt, 1783, 

From Kings, now Columbia, ndlip Van Conhtndl, 
1758; PlitlipU\'{ngKton, 1760; John Jay, 1 764; Cf- 
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beft Beoson and Robert R« Livingston, 1765; Henry 
Rutgers and John Watts, 1767; Benjamin Moore, 
Gouvemeur Morris, John Stevens, Galian Verplanck 
and Peter Van Schaick, 1768; Alexander Hamilton, 
1774; DeWitt ainton, 1786; John W. Yates, 1787; 
Samuel Jones, 1790; Alexander Proudfit, 1792; 
John Forbes, 1794; Daniel D. Tompkins, John 
Bl Romeyn, Rensselaer Westcrlo, 1795, and others 
less knoyrn to the public. Taken all in all, the 
early sons of these early colleges were a Titanian 
progeny; sons of thunder bom in tempestuous times 
and for great emeigencies. 

The intelligent student of local hbtor)' will notice 
that a good proportion of these graduates were 
natives of Albany County, or were identified with 
it as their home or by their distinguished public 
careers while residents. 

The first graduating class of King's College was 
in 1758, and numbered seven. From 1776 to 17S6 
there were no graduates, the college buildings 
having been taken for military purposes. This in- 
stitution, the first of the kind in the State, has 
produced many patriots, statesmen, diiines and 
scholars who have reflected honor on the college 
and given useful lives to the State. Its first 
medical class graduated in 1769. In 1797, it gave 
Albany Dr. William Bay. It early contributed to 
rendering the science and practice of medicine 
more respectable than it had hitherto been. 

But sectarian feeling, as well as the all-absoibing 
stniggle for freedom at that period, did much to 
retard the early growth of the college. The Episco- 
pal Church had the political power under the Royal 
Government; but the Dutch Reformed and Presby- 
terian Churches were a power among the masses,and 
had much wealth and influence. There was great 
jealousy of a church establishment, especially of a 
church that had a bishop at its head. William 
Livingston led the opposition, but not as against all 
religioii. In that day, the divorce between learning 
and religion was not thought of. The State had 
authorized a lottery, in 1746, which realized about 
£lt sea This was to go for founding a college. 
The opposition to the charter was virulent, and 
based on the principle that it ought not to 
be coolrolled by any one sect, as its funds 
were raised under Sute law for a non-sectarian 
coHcfe; 

Somdhing of the' character of the times is shown 
by the rctnark made by Rev. Dr. Johnson, President 
of the College, in 1761, that " it is a great pity, 
when patents are granted, astheyofWnare, for large 
tncts of land, no provision is made for religion or 



King's Coll^g^ now and since 1784 Columbia, 
was founded in 1754, afler the long colonial days 
of popular ignorance and official tyranny. Harvard 
dates its beginning in 1638, and Yale in 1701. It 
was not lack of wealth or power that kept home 
facilities for a higher education from the sons of 
New York. New Jersey had its Presbyterian Prince- 
ton before the Episcopal King's of New York, and 
its Dutch Reformed Queen's, now Rutgers, soon 
afler. And even Dartmouth, which came near 
raising its voice in Albany County, appeared 
among the rocky hills of New Hampshire, "zvi.v 
ciamaHiis in deserh^ as eariy as 1769. 

The Regents of the University came in 1784; re- 
organized in 1787; and have ever since been the 
active, discreet and earnest guardians of academic, 
collegiate and professional learning all over the 
State, granting charters to academics and other 
schools, providing funds, encouraging sound in- 
struction, and diffusing in various ways that 
" intelligence" which, as Jefferson says, " is the 
life of liberty.** Their office is kept in Albany and 
all their meetings are held here^ 

Union College has been an important educa- 
tional factor in Albany County as well as in Schenec- 
tady, for about ninety years past lu history ap- 
pears in the latter county, because it is located there. 
It appears that a project giving it a start as 
Qinton College originated in 1779. ^"^^ motive 
is declared to have been to educate "men of 
learning to fill the several offices of Giurch and 
State." Among these earliest and earnest movers 
to establish a college in what was then Albany 
County were Rev. Eilardus Wcsterlo, Gen. Pliilip 
.Schuyler and other prominent citizens of Albany. 
When it went into operation in 1 795, seven of its first 
trustees were Robert Yates, Abraham Yates, Jr., 
Abraham Ten Broeck, Goldsbrow Banyar, John V. 
Henr}% George Merchant, Stephen Van Rensselaer 
and Joseph C Yate% all of Albany. 

Eliphalet Nott graduated at Brown in 1793, and 
William L. Marcy twelve years later. Dr. Nott came 
to Cherry Valley as teacher and preacher, and thence 
to Albany, in 1798, as pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church. From this church he went forth 
as IVesident of Union College in 1804, and, for 6a 
years, was distinguished as a skillful manager of 
boys. The influence.of this college u|)on the cause 
of learning in Albany County cannot be ov-er-csti* 
mated. Some of its most talented and useful sons 
and citizens have been educated among its neariy 
7,000 gradttatcs. Albany Medical School, Albany 
I^w School and Dudley Observatory, with Union 
College, now constitute Union University. 
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The law and medical scliook of Albany, for 
many years important agencies in educating our 
sons, arc specially mentioned in another part of 
our work. So, also^ is the Lancasterian School, 
and other important schools^ both public and 
private, ihat have existed in this century, or do 
now exist, in our capiul city. 

But not all the parents of Albany boys beliex-cd 
in a collegiate education. The following anecdote 
comes lo us from an old Albany merchant, as illus- 
trative of the feelings of a type of utilitarian men 
who are not all dead yet Our Dutch citizen was a 
man of hi>arded wealth, who had one only son, 
named Dirck. He was adxised to give him an 
education. Ader some thinking, he gravely re- 
plied : 

" If I educate Dirck In college, and he die^, the 
money I spei>d on him is lost" 

Dirck did not go to college. He never earned 
any money, but was clothed and fed and sheltered 
by the savings of his ancestors. He was a wild 
lx»y ; he drank freely and kept bad company. He died 
in the gutter one night, after a drunken carousal, 
without the exiKnse of a college education. 

It is evident, then, that previous to the Revolu- 
tionary war no general system of education was 
established. It was confined chiefly to the wealthy 
classes, 'llic importance of schools for all the 
IKople had iiot been recognized in New York. 
All schools that were in operation were of a private 
character, or were incoqx>rated by special legisla- 
tion. Often favored children received instruction 
from the parisli clergyman, or from some young 
student who became a sort of family tutor while 
pursuing his own studies. Rarely, some lather, 
elder brother or other relative gave direction and 
stimulus to some bright mind which had the 
taste, strength of mind and energy to acquire valu- 
able and systematic knowledge and discipline 
without school or schoolmastera. 

In all its years of feudal power and inherited 
wealth, years of control by a rich com|)any of mer- 
chants or by royal governors who grew rich by 
selfish rapacity, tliere were no free schools for the 
pei>ple, reckoning down to the close of the Revo- 
lutionary war, and all along the rich \*alley of the 
ever-trading Hudson from the sea to the Mohawk 
FIjtts. 

Consequently, New York had no Ifonjamin 
Franklin, plebeian bom and educated in the free 
schools of Boston. 

No, nor any Samuel and John Adams, and many 
others of their spirit, whose first lessons were taken 



In the intelligent homes and free colleges of the 
common people. 

But this spirit of liberty could not be confined. 
It came to New York, especially to the city, fiom 
New England, and inspired the Sons of liberty to 
resist oppression and establish freedom. 

AFTER THE RE\'OLUTI0NARY WAR. 

The manorial lands of this county, after the 
Revolution, were rapidly taken up by industrious 
farmers, and the shops in the villages and the mills 
along the streams were occupied by busy'mechanicsL 
No provision had been made by the patroon for the 
schooling of the children. Among the early settlers 
upon the farms all over the county were not only 
the frugal Hollander, but the peace-loving Hugue- 
not, the hardy Scot and the earnest German. Nor 
was the New Englander absent Indeed, he was 
"all about, ''and couldn't be content until his chil- 
dren could have a schooL 

The Yankee schoolmaster was on hand, and a 
spare room of the farm-house of some well-to-do 
farmer was fitted up for a school a part of the year. 
The school was started by a voluntary agreement to 
pay so much for each pupil's schooling. Fuel was 
cheap and readily contributed by the farmers ; the 
"master" or older pupils attended to building 
the fires and cleaning the school-room. The 
teacher "boarded around." The schools were 
modeled upon the plan of the country schools in 
the "ICastem .States," from which most of the 
teachers and many of the patrons came. 

So matters went on for many years. The boys 
and girls were taught spelling, reading and writing, 
some arithmetic, and many other useful things. 
Good manners were not left out They were 
waked up ; they were inquisitive ; many of them 
read the weekly pa|X!r, the catechism, the New 
Testament, and various books that belonged In 
families, and were loaned to any one who would 
read them. 

Schools of to-day, many of them, are imperfect 
enough in all conscience ; but just consider them 
as they were, with very few exceptions, at the be- 
ginning of the present centur}*, and even later. 

The school-liouses, if any, were usually located 
in one of the most Godforsaken spoU that could 
be found, where white beans and buckwheat would 
not grow ; on some bleak bill or on some arid or 
swampy place, surrounded by the drifting snows of 
winter or the sands and miasma of summer. If in 
a city, the location selected must be in some by- 
place, where the land was cheapest, where business 
was dullest and dirtiest, where the best fiimilics 
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would not be disturbed by the sight of the uncouth 
garb and uncultivated noise of free-school children. 
The rooms and surroundings were lacking in every 
dement of health, comfort or decency. Temperature 
uneven, ventilation entirely disregarded, light bad 
lor q'es^ seats and desks bad for bones, muscles 
and lungi^— everything was provocative of weari- 
nesi^ disease, mischief, dullness and bad morals. 

The schoolmasters were usually more noted for 
hate than love, for brutal severity and repulsive 
manners than for that magic, winning power that 
roles without ruining children. Few taught be- 
caase they loved instruction or humanity. They 
stepped into some other vocation at any early op- 
portunity. Money, learning, life, church and 
state have lost unmeasured values from such school- 
booses and school-keepers 1 

Later, when summer schools began to be taught 
by females^ many might have said, as did one hon- 
est "schoolma'am,** "'tis little they pa}'s me, and 
little I teaches 'em.'' They were generally worthy 
dameSk who taught their pupils good manners; 
to rise and stand when the minister and school 
officer visited the school ; the girls to make a low 
courtesy, and the bo}'S to take off their hats and 
make a bow to all strangers and others whom they 
met on the way to and from school, to perform the 
same reverential duty to the teacher as they entered 
the school-room door, and on making their exit 
There was much of reading the stories of the Bible^ 
and much of teaching maxims of piety and duty, 
with oral instruction in matters of simple^ every- 
day knowledge. 

Some of these worthy pioneers in the exercise 
of woman's rights and duties, were exceedingly 
lacking in scholastic knowledge. Some could 
write only their names, in ill-favored letters, and 
could teach only " easy reading," and in cypher- 
ing were limited to the simplest problems and 
tables in the fundamental rules. But they were 
women of common sense, good conscience and 
exemplary lives; and did much to help hard-work- 
ing mothers to take care of their children, and 
teach them obedience, order, neatness, and respect 
lor superiors. Knitting, sewing, patchwork and 
lettering samplers were usually taught the girls in 
these ** woman schools;" sometimes painting 
in water colors and fancy needle-work, especially 
in the private schools. The use of the rod was not 
confined to the schoolmasters. 

• 

Such were most of the schools of the county in 
the fifty years after the close of the war of the 
rnroltttion. 



At the first meeting of the State Legislature, after 
the adoption of the constitution, George Clinton, 
then Governor, in his address, remarked that "ne- 
glect of the education of youth is one of the evils 
consequent upon war." 

Gov. George Clinton was evidently a friend 
of public schools for all the people, and used his 
official influence in their favor. At the opening of 
the legislative session of 1 795, he says : '* While it 
is e\'idcnt that the general establishment and lil)cral 
endowment of academies are highly to be com- 
mended, and are attended with the most l>encficial 
consequences, yet it cannot be denied that they 
arc principally confined to the children of the 
opulent, and that a great portion of the commu- 
nity is excluded from their immediate advantages. 
The establishment of common schools throughout 
the State is happily calculated to remedy this incon- 
venience, and will therefore engage your early 
and decided consideration." 

April 7, 1795, the State legislature appropriated 
the sum of /'20,coo annually for the term of five 
years, for encouraging and maintaining schools in 
the State. Of this sum, /'i,590, or $3,975, was 
allotted to Albany County. This was regarded as 
a long stride toward a general free school system. 

In 1 8 13, Mr. Spaflbrd, of Albany, author of the 
Gazetteer, thus expresses himself in regard to the 
schools of our State and County : " At present the 
modes of common school instruction in this State 
are liable to many objections. In this respect, we 
are considerably behind the New England States, 
who have reduced this branch of education to a 
system. But their method is rapidly gaining 
ground, and common schools have considerably 
increased in number and respectability within a 
few years ; and this amelioration is more percept- 
ible in the country than in populous towns, where 
our schools for tlie elements of a common eiluca- 
tion are not so good as in the country. 

"The wealthy spare no expense in the education 
of their sons, principally at academies and colleges, 
though some continue the practice of former times, 
having private tutors in their families. 

"The yeomanry and the ninks of middling wealth 
resort to day and boarding schools ; the most com- 
mon kind being the former, supported through the 
year or only in tlie winter, and too little attention 
is paid to the qualifications of instructors. 

"The recent introduction of schools on the plan 
of the benevolent Lancaster promises very bene- 
ficial results to the iMX>r in ix>pulous towns ; at 
present, these are confineil to the cities of New 
York and Albanj. 
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or Tcmale edacation, he rrmarks: ''Then 
spare no expense^ and much time is spent in the 
frivolous accomplishments of a genteel edocation. 
to little purpose. Music and drawing, except in 
cases of decided propensity, are of little ornament 
and less utility, though they may amuse the idle." 
He then admits that they "afford elegant and 
agreeable diversion when cultivated with taste^* 
and may " expand the mind formed for expanaon." 

Better facilities for the higher education of giris 
began to engage the attention of intelligent parents 
in Albany, early in this century. Private schools 
were started with varied success. The most im- 
portant enterprise of this kind was the Unioii 
School, so called, started by Ebenezer Fool, in 
Montgomery street, in 1814, from which grew the 
excellent and widely useful Albany Female Acad- 
emy, a history of which will be given in the histoiy 
of education in the city of AllKiny. We mention it 
here only to say that its doors have always been 
open to girls residing outside the city at reason- 
able rates of tuition ; that it has usually had the 
best of instructors and a wise supemsion ; thai its 
course of study has favored the liberal and practi- 
cal branches, and that its influence upon female 
education in this county has been most benefi- 
cent 

In 1838, the distinguished English traveler, 
Buckingham, made a brief sojourn in Albany, and 
closely studied its institutions. In the Female 
Academy he sa}'s he found about 350 in attend- 
ance from the city and 140 from the country. The 
school instruction and management, then for about 
twenty years in charge of that eminent educator, 
Alonzo Crittenden, he found most admirable. He 
adds: "Tliis experiment, which has now been 
continued for upward of twenty years, has proved 
abundantly what many have affected to dbbdieve 
or doubt, that the female intellect is in no degree 
whatever inferior in its capacity to receive and re* 
tain instruction in the highest and most diflicull 
branches of learning to the male; that their 
|x>wers of application and their zeal for Informa- 
tion are, also, quite equal to that of the other sex ; 
and that such differences as have hitherto existed 
between the intellectual condition of male and 
female youths have been wholly owing to their be- 
ing subjected to different mbdes of education.* 

These sentiments, regarded as questionable 
sixty years ago, have been so firmly established by 
the observation of teachers and school officers thai 
" experiment " is no longer called for, and " dis* 
belief and doubt " are no longer found, even among 
tlie oldest of the " old fogies "* in education. 



In Preston's Statistical Report of the ooanly for 
the year 1820, we find enumerated in the coonlj, 
155 common schools^* "exclusive of parts of 
schools adjoining other towns^" to wit: in Albany, 
S5 ; Bethelehem, 25 ; Coeymans^ 15 ; Wesleilo^ 
16; Rensselaerville^ 18 ; Beme^ 30; Guildeiland, 
11; Watervliet, is; also an academy of 150 
students, Lancasterian school of 400 pupils^ and a 
mechanic school, all in the city of Albany. The 
Albany Female Academy, although then in opera- 
tion, is not named. The same writer, John 
Preston, an old teacher of his day, reading in 
Westerlo, says : "Our country schools^ and many 
in cities, at present are too tedioos and loo 
expensive in teaching children the etemenlarj 
parts of sciences. " He places a high estimate upon 
the now exploded Lancasterian ^tem of school 
management, as "surpassing anything of the kind 
heretofore discovered. "* 

Henry R. Schoolcraft tells us that his greal- 
grandsire was a schoolmaster, and taught the first 
English school in Schoharie County, in his old 
age, and was known as one of the very few promi- 
nent ones in the region of Albany County, at that 
early day. 

Apollos Moore came from Berkshire County, 
Mass., and settled in Rensselaerville soon after the 
Revolution, where he was long and widely known 
as a successful schoolmaster. From 18 1 a to i St 8, 
he was County Judge, and for many years a lead- 
ing citizen of the county. Moses Piattcn, from 
New Hampshire, also resided in thb town, and was 
a leading teacher of public schools for many yearSb 
He held the oflice of Surrogate from 1840 to 1844. 

Hon. A. J. Colvin speaks of Wlliam Hicks as a 
leading schoolmaster in Coeymans in tlie early 
part of this century. He was a great qxriler, 
and teaching spelling was his hobby. Only the 
''common branches'* were taught. The "criminal 
stick " recorded punishable crimes, and woe to the 
young culprit who earned the ferule or the birchen 
rod. 

John Preston, of Westerio, was one of the best 
Yankcfe schoolmasters that taught in the country 
towns of the county in the first part of this cen- 
tury. 

We wish we could give a complete list of these 
pioneers, but it is not possible at this wriUng. 

County Supermkndents of Common Schools. — ^The 
legislature i>assed an act, drawn by Hon. John C 
Spencer, May 26, 184I1 requiring County Boards 
of Superx'isors to ap|X>inl biennially a C6anty 
Superintendent of Common Schools, charged with 
the general supervision of tlic public schools in his 
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jnrisdictioii. The office was abolished, November 
13, 1847. 1*1^^ fdlowing gentlemen served in this 
office in Albany County: Royal Shaw, Francis 
Dwight, RufusKing, Horace K. Willaid, Abraham 
Van Vechten, Heniy & McCdL 

Ths office was abolished ' ' withoat peUdons from 
toy consideiable number of people and without 
proposing a substitute." It became unpopular be* 
cause, in some casea^ incompetent men, appointed 
as partisans^ abused their trust ; and the small salary 
was claimed by the niggardly as an added burden 
upon the taxpayer. It was a backm-ard step^ and 
so regarded by the best friends of education every- 
where. It left all school supervision to Town 
Superintendents, who^ with rare exceptions, 
neglected trusts for which .they had no fitness. 
Such «ras tlie united testimcHiy of Samuel Young, 
N. & Benton, Christopher Morgan, Henry & 
Randall, Samuel S. Randall, Victor M. Rice^ and 
other prominent State officers and educators. 

School' CommissioHers of counties are chosen for 
a term of three years by the electors of their com- 
missioner district There are now three districts 
in Albany County, exclusive of the cities of Albany 
and CohoeSk with the supervi^on of whose schools 
these officers have nothing to da Local school 
boards are chosen by the cities to manage their 
own school affiiirs. These school boards usually 
dect an agent called Superintendent of Schools. 
The County Commis»oners are required to exam- 
ine and license local public school teachers, except 
such as hold State or Normal School diplomas; to 
\iiit their schools; to aid in organiaeing teachers' 
institutes; to do several other duties, and to report 
annually to the State Superintendent 

ALBANY COUNTY, nisr' DISnilCT. 

1856^ John B. Shear, Coeymans; 1858, John G. Vander- 
»e, Cedar Iim; 1861, L. Carter Tattle, Cedar Hill; 1864, 
Jolm C Nott, Albaiiy; 1867, Wmiarn E W'faitbeck, Beth- 
khem Center; 1870^ Leonard A Caihart, Coeymans; 1873, 
Jolia F. Shafer, Cedar 1101; 1876^ Darid D. L. McCulloch, 
New Saleoi; 1879^ Alexander F. Baker, Cedar Hill; 1882, 
SuhkI F. Powdl, Coejmant ; 1885, John J. Callanan, 



SIOOND mSTMCTa 

Peler Tfaklepaagh; Edward V. FOkint, Berne; 1861, 
Ceorce* 1«. Boiighlon, RenswhMarviDe; 1867, Zfaia \V. Sny- 
dcr, I^otler't HoOow; 1870^ JuUot Thayer, Sooth Westerk>; 
i864aBd 187^ Zcbodiah A. Dyer, East Berne; 1876^ Sanford 
Snon, Renssdaenrine; 1879^ Knhis T. Crippen, Rcnsie- 
berviDe; 188a, Elias Yoang, RckUvflle; 1885, Chailct l)e 
Lalialer, Medwa. 

Tiiian MsraicT. 



185^^ John II. Sand, Knoa; i8$8^ Wflllam Arthar, Jr., 
Wc4 Troy; 1861, Hmmbms lldme, Guildctland; 1867, 



Georige H. Quay, Knox; 1864 and 1870^ John P. Whitbeck, 
West Troy; 1873, Thomas Ilelme, McKownville; 1876^ 
WiUiam J. Mc^nilaa, West Tray; 1879^ Charles K. Sturge^ 
Knox; 1882, Thomas P. Ilecnan, West Troy; 1885, Gcoiise 
McDonald, West Troy. 

FouaTU nsraiCT. 

1856b John Mnckle. 

The Commissioners whose terms expired De- 
cember 31, 1856, were ibor in number, one from 
each Assembly district They were appointed by 
the Board of Supervisors about June i, soon ader 
tlie passage of the act constituting them. Afler 
this the county was divided into three School Com- 
missioner Districts, not including the cities and 
villages having special school acts relating to su- 
pervision. Since November, 1857, the Commis- 
sioners have been elected at the annual State elec- 
tion, and commence their oflicial term of three 
years on the ist day of tlic January succeeding. 

TTie first Slale Norma! School was located in Al- 
bany by law, May 7, 1S44, under the supervision 
of the State Superintendent and tlie Regents of the 
University. We give a more extended history 
of this institution in another place. We mention 
it here as one of the great events in die history of 
education, occurring in this county over forty years 
ago, and, ever since, shedding its benignant influ- 
ence upon all tlie schools in the State, but es-^ 
pecially upon those of Albany County. It ii'as, 
with the characteristic conscr\'atism of the educa- 
tional legislation of the times, limited to an exist- 
ence of only five years. DeWitt Clinton, in 1826, 
and other eminent statesmen of that day, who saw 
that |)oor teaching was die great obstacle to tlie 
progress of popular education, had six>ken of the 
importance of such an institution. The best edu- 
cators and school oflicers urged it Its establish- 
ment as an experiment was a necessity. It was 
opened as a school, with twenty-nine pupils, De- 
cember, 1844. It has never been closetL April 
la, 1848, it was made a "permanent establish- 
ment" by law. July 31, 1849, it occupied its 
present building. This autumn it is to be remo%*ed 
to its new building on Washington I\irk, admirable 
for location, architecture, and all needful appoint- 
ments for its appropriate work. 

Its successive principals are thus named : David 
P. Page, George It Perkins, Samuel R Wool- 
worth, David H. Cochrane, Oliver Arey, Joseph 
Alden, Edward P. Watertiury. 

Teacher^ Deparimcnit in academies were pro* 
vided for by a legislative act of March 30^ 1849, 
and keiH up to this day by subsequent acta^ b/ 
whicb, under certain conditionsi in academies i^ 
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lected by the Regents of the Univerdty, a class of 
pupils receive special instniction in the art of man- 
aging and teaching schoob a portion of each year. 
Under this act I find that Rcnsselaerville Academy 
and Knoxville Academy have done some useful 
sen-ice in this way; but it has been very limited in 
quantity and variable in quality. 

Teachers^ Instilnks have been a popular and 
IX)\verru1 agency in the working educational forces 
of the State and County, llie first in the State 
was opened at Ithaca, April 4, 1843, by ProC John 
S. Denman, of Tompkins Coun^^ and held two 
weeks. Salem Town, James B. Tliompson and 
David Powell were the assistants. Twenty-eight 
teachers attended. A law providing for holding 
them annually in each county was iiassed, Novem- 
ber 13, 1847, appropriating sixty dollars to each 
county which should comply with its provisions. 

\Vc add as complete a list as we can now make 
out of those held in this county. We do not find 
that Albany County was among the earliest to com- 
ply with the terms of the act 

For Siime years they were not held regularly, 
and were thinly attended. Indeed, to this day, the 
attendance embraces but a small part of tlie teach- 
ers of the county, and but little {xipular or pro- 
fessional enthusiasm has ever been awakened in 
these State institutions in Albany County. The 
years and places of liolding, and the number of 
members enrolled for twenty years {xist, are here 
given : 

1865. — ClarksWUe, 118; East Berne, 106; 
Walcrvliet, 173. 

1866. — Cliesterville, 181 ; \Vater\-liet, iia 
1867. — Cohoes, 93. 

1868. — Cliesterville, no; Knowersville, 73. 
1869. — 

187a — Chestemlle, 140; Coeymans, 66. 

1871. — ^Waten-liet, 71. 

1872. — Chesterville, 17 a. 

1873. — Kast Heme, 167. 

1874. — Knowersville^ 131. 

1875. — Garksville, I44« 

1876. — New Salem, 131. 

1877. — Knowersville, 144. 

1878. — New Salem, 163 ; New Siilem, 89. 

1879. — Clarksville, 102; Adamsville, 75. 

1880. — Knowersville, 145; Heme, 157. 

1881. — New Salem, 120; Coeymans, 78. 

1882. — Giesterville, 146; Knowersville, 108. 

1S83. — New Salem, 62. 

1884. — Coqmans, 121. 

1885. — Knowersville, 97. 

The Stale Geolngka! Survey was authorized by 
law, April 15, 1836, and was carried on in font 
districts. Alliany County was included in the first 



district The following distinguished scientific 
men residing in Albany were engaged with othen 
in that survey as prindpab or assistants : Prt>C 
William G. Mather, in geology; ProC Ebeneaer 
Emmons, in geology and agriculture ; Dr. James 
Eights, in geology ; ProC James Hall, in geology 
and paleontology. The work commenced in 1836 
and terminated with thdr first reports in i84i» ex- 
cept that of paleontology, which is still continued 
under Dr. James Hall, who has served in this de- 
partment since 1843. Beades the five annual re- 
ports, twenty-one huge printed volumes, abounding 
in iacts and illustrations, attest to the extent and 
thoroughness of the work done. 

The State Museum of Natural History, recently 
placed in the State Hall, of which James Hall has 
been director since 1866, is a wonderful collection, 
a great and impiessive teacher of sdence, an out- 
growth of this sarvqr, continually increasing un- 
der the fostering caie of the Regents of the Univer- 
sity, who are its legal trustees, and by the wise and 
devoted activity of its museum stafl*, consisting of 
Profs. James Hall, geologist ; Joseph A. Lintner, 
entomologist, and Charles H. Peck, botanist 

In 1820, sbcteen years before* the above Sute 
survey was commenced, a Geological and Agri- 
cultural Survey of Albany County was made by 
ProC Theodoric Romqrn Beck. This was the 
first undertaking of the kind in the State. 

Hon. Stephen Van Rensselaer, with character- 
istic public spirit and leal for promoting valuable 
knowledge, employed ProC Amos Eaton, then of 
Albany, to make a geological examination of the 
rocks along the line of the Erie Canal His 
report was publbhed in 1824, and was a work of 
decided merit, considering the state of science at 
that date. 

Regknts of thb univeksity, except ex e^fcSk^ 
appointed since 1787, and having residence in 
Albany County, with year of aj^intment, have 
been as follows : 

John Rodger^ 1787; Philip Schuyler, 1787; 
DIrck Romeyn, 1787; Kilardus Westerhi, 1787; 
John McDonald, 1 787; Abraham Van Vechten, 
1797; Thomas Ellison, 1797; Simeon De Witt, 
1798; James Kent, 1800; U>hn Tayler, 1802; 
Ambrose Spencer, 1805; Elisfia Jenkins, 1807; De 
Witt ainton, 1808; Pbter Gansevoort, Ir., 180S; 
Joseph C Yates, 181 2; Solomon Soifthwtck, 1812; 
Smith Hiompson, 1813; John Woodworth, 1S13; 
Martin Van Huren, 1816; John Lan»ng, Jr., 1817; 
John De Witt, 1817; Samuel Young, i8i7;Ste|ihen 
Van Rensselaer, 1819; William A. Duer, 1820; 
Ilarmanos Uleecker, 1822; Samuel A. Takott, 
1823; James King, 1823; Peter Wendell, 1823; 
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William L. Marcy, 1823; Jesse Buel» 1826; Ben- 
jainm F. Butler, 1829; Gerrit Y. Lansing, 1S29; 
John Keyes Paige, 1829; John Tracy, 1830; John 
A.DiXy 1831; Erastus Coming, 1833; James Mc- 
Kown, 1834; AmasaJ. Parker, 1835; Joseph Rus- 
sdl» 1839; -John C Spencer, 1840; Gideon Haw- 
le^, 1842; John V. L Pruyn, 1844; Martin Van 
Baren, 1845; labez D. Hammond, 1845; Philip 
SL Van Rensselaer, 1849; John N. Campbell, 1851; 
Geofge \V. Clinton, 1856; George R. Perkins^ 
1862; Henry R. Fierson, 1872; Anson J. Upson, 
iS74jJohn A. Dix, 1876; Charles £. Smith, 1879; 
St Clair McKelway, 1883; Hamilton Harris, 
1885. 

Standard hbtorians have scarcely noticed the sub- 
ject of education. We have had little help from 
them. They write of wars, and the strifes of kings 
and other men struggling for M-ealth and power. 
Theinis a record of contending factions in Church 
and State. From them the student of history learns 
liule of the homes of the people^ of the training of 
the young, of the pursuits of the student of 
science and literature, or of the mighty influences 
that come from wise and godly men and women, 
working for humanity and country. In quiet places. 
And yet these are all of vital importance. 

School statistics, as published in our school docu- 
ments, possess little value previous to about 1857. 
Mr. Victor M. Rice is entitled to the credit of or- 
ganizing a plan for them, but little improved since. 
He had able clerks in his department; and county 
school commissioners were trained by him to a 
habit of making intelligible and truthful reports.. 
An examination of the State Annual School Reports 
for thirty years past will enlighten the student of 
education, as he can be enlightened in no other 
way, in regard to the progress of education in our 
Sute and County. We would be glad to colhte 
facts and make comparisons from these tables^ but 
space forbids. 

The influences that have been working for a 
century past to ad\*ance the education of the masses 
in this State, have been many. Albany County, 
as embradng the State Capiul, and the temporary 
homes, at least, of legislatorsp statemen, jurists, 
educators and phifainthropists, from whom these 
influences have proceeded, has had great advan- 
tages. In the Gty of Albany these influences have 
been powerfully felt. They have led to the estab- 
lishment of our many private schools, our excellent 
academies and public schools, our schools of 
hw and medicine, our Dudley Obsen*atory« our 
libraries and Cabinet^ and all our facilities for 
advancement in knowledga. 

It moai be admitted that these influences have 
dowly entcftd Into our country towns. We have 



no doubt that the manorial S}'stem, so long existing 
in these towns, has been the chief paralyzing cause. 
It matle men groveling and ambitionless. A better 
day for these beautiful valleys and hills, these 
homes and villages, is lifting. Schools and school- 
houses are better, and men and women of intelli- 
gence and influence are multiplying. 

No one can question that these good influences 
had their origin and stimulus from New England. 
The immigration from that land, which began im- 
mediately after the Revolution, and has continued 
ever since, has spread and intensified these influ- 
ences. 

Among the men whose exertions and influence 
have essentially contributed to the establishment of 
the schools icfcrred to, and to the securing, finally, 
of a real, permanent school system, free for all the 
people, may be named the following who have had 
residence in this county, not to speak of Governors, 
R^ents, and State Superintendents named else- 
where: 

Gideon Hawley, Kliphalet Nott, Alexander G. 
Johnson, Henry R. Haswell, John O. Cole, 
Franklin Townscnd, John V. L Pruyn, Bradford 
R. Wood, Friend Humphrey, Henry Mande\nlle, 
Alonzo Potter, Jabez D. Hammond, John C 
Spencer, Daniel D. Barnard, Kbcnczer Foot, T. 
Romc}ii Beck, Francis Dwight, Alonzo Crittenden, 
Bcnj. F. Butler, Thomas W. Valentine, John W. 
Bulkley, Samuel BL Woolworth, Aldcn March, 
James H. Armsby, Daniel J. Pratt, Henr}''S. McCall, 
Chartes P. Easton, John £. Bradley, Merrill £. 
Gates and many others, including, of course, all 
competent and faithful educators, male and female. 
Of these twenty-nine, nineteen are natives of New 
England. .They were acknowledged leaders. 
Others, "of every kindred, every tribe^" have 
cheerfully co-operated or followed, and enjoyed 
the benefit of their labors. 

After years of struggling in the dark, without 
system, Gideon Hawley, of Connecticut, was elected 
State Superintendent of Common Schools, in 1813, 
and held the office, with a salary of $300^ for eight 
years. "To no individual in the State are the 
friends of Common School Education more in- 
debted for the impetus given the cause of element* 
ary instruction in its infancy than to Gideon Haw- 
ley. ** Organization, super\*ision, practical knowl- 
edge of minute details, patience, peraeverancc^ 
honest work and sincere loi'e for the cause were 
the requisites in one man. Mr. Hawley united all 
these. He settled in Albany, was long time Sec* 
retary of the Board of Regents, and lived to see 
the reward of his labors. Many tbllowed him 
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most worthily. The work was carried on in 
the Secretary of State Department, with increased 
experience, by such men as Yales, Flagg, Dix, 
Spencer, Young, Benton, Morgan and the Ran- 
dalls. In 1854 Superintendent Rice took the helm, 
followed by Weaver and others. But none after 
Hawley had a home in this county except during 
their official terms. Jonathan Tenney and Addi- 
son A. Kcyes are the only Deputy State Superin- 



tendents of Public Instruction who were perma- 
nent residents in Albany Coun^. 

The Educational growth of our County has 
been very rapid during the last one hundred years, 
and especially so during the last fifty yearsL Its 
history, to which we have given a few pages only, 
could easily be expanded into a volume. In the 
special history of Albany City we shall give more 
attention to its local institutions of learning: 



A LIST OF THE TOWNSHIPS (/.), CITIES (c.), INCORPORATED VILLAGES (t m). 
VILLAGES (».), HAMLETS (^J.) AND NEIGHBORHOODS {n.) IN 

ALBANY COUNTY, 

WITH THEIR DISTANCES FROM ALB.\KY CITY IN MILES, THEIR POST-OFFICES, RAILWAY STATIOKS^ IJOCATIOlf 

IK TOWN, LOCAL NAMES, ETC., BY PROF. J. TENNEY. 



Towns, Cities. 
Villagvs, etc 



AUIANY. 



ArliorliaL 

ItroeslicckviHc. 

Martinsville 

North Alliany . . • • • • 

Tn^i Hollow 

Washini'ton Park .... 

West Albany 

Brrne 

IWrneville 

East Benie 

South Ikrnie 

West llcnie 

Peoria 

Kcidsville 

Thoni|>sua*s Lake.... 

Bki'iilkhkm 

Adams* Station 

Becker's Corners 

Ikihlehcm Center. . . . 

CeilarlliU 

1 lurstville 

Kenwood 



Posi-olRoct. 



P.O. 



Albany P. O. 









Railway SlatioM. 



1 



N. Y. a, 

B. & A., etc 



I 



DistaaccB 
in Miles 

fironi Ststc 
Capitol. 



Nomiansvtlle 

Selkirk 

Slin(;crlanils. , . ; 

So. lW*thk-heni 

Upper Hollow 

YanWie's 

Wcinple 

COK^'MANS 

Alco\-e 

Aquctuck 

Coeymans Holknr... . 
Coeynians Junctton. . . 
Coeymans I^ndine. . . 

lnd(an Fields 

Kcefer*s Comers. • • . . 

Mossy HiU 

StepnensvUle ..••.... 

Coiiois 



P.O. 
P. O. 
Dcnie P. O. 
P.O. 
P.O. 
P.O. 
W. IWme P. O. 
P.O. 

Ik'thiehcm Cciiter I'Vo. 
P.O. 
P.O. 
P.O. 
P.O. 
Alliany P. O. 



N. Y. C. 



•« 



•« 



Cf>LONlR 

GtTILDRRLAND 

Ihinnsville. 

Knmh*sMi1b 

Fuller*s StatfcNi 

iSuiklcrlaitd Center. . . 



iAdamsville or I 
.MUany P. O. \ 
P.O. 
P.O. 
P.O. 
Adamsville P. O* 
P.O. 
Bethlebcm Center P. O. 

P. a 

P.O. 

P.O. 

P.O. 
Coeymans P. O. 
Coeymans P. O. 

P.O. 

P.O. 

**'AicovcP.'6."** 
P.O. 



A.&S. 



w.a 



W. S. 

A.&& 

W. S. 



W.& 



P.O. 
P.O. 
FuIkT's .Sta. P. O. 
P. O. 
P.O. 



w.a 



j R. &S.and I 



W.S. 



I 
I 

2 

19 
21 

16 
17 

\ 

8 

I 

3 

2 



10 

7 
10 

4 

5 

3 

«3 
21 

16 

18 

13 

13 
20 

20 

22 



. • • . 

9 

15 

13 

13 
12 



Towa. 



N. 

S. 
S. 

N. 

N. 

W. 

N. 

.... 

N. 
N. F^ 

S. 
N. W. 
N. W. 
S. E. 
N. £. 

.... 

C. 

s. 

c. 

a E. 

N. 

E. 

N. E. 

E. 
N.W. 

& 
N. E. 

E. 

E. 

.... 

.S.W. 

S.E. 

ac. 

E. 
S. E. 

N. 
N. W. 
S.W. 

aw. 



. . . • 

E. 
N. W. 
K. 
C. 
C. 



Local Names and Other N. 



Fort Orange, The Fuyck, 

Bcverwyck, Aiirania, Or- 

anienbcrt;, WiUiaimtadI 

^ were early names. 

Annexed from BeUilehon. 
Named for Geonre Martin. 
Annexed from Watervliet 

PuhlicPariL' 

Mostly in Watenrliel. 

Beaver Dam, Corpontiofi. 
Philla, n. Warner^ Lake. 

Mcchanicsville, Peoria. 
Named for IVoria, lilt. 
Named for Sandy Reid« 
Summer Resort. 

AdtmsviDe. 

The Hook. 

Habcock*s Comer. 

Steamboat Landing. 

Mouth of NormanskdI. 
Upper Honov. 



......•* 



..... 



Janes' Comers. 
Normansvilfe. 



StcphensviOe. 
I^caoock's Comers. 



Named for Balthus Keeier. 



I 



A town (ram 1808-15, \ 
now a part oC AlUany. } 



teamed for Chriaopher l>gMii. 

Namol fur AUi Fkcndi. 

Named for Maj. lolm Fuller. 

llaniput 



r. 



/. 

w. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
/. 
w. 
A. 
A. 






/. 
A. 
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A LIST OF THE TOWNSHIPS, 


CITIES, INCORPORATED VILLAGES, ETQ. EIX: 




Tova^Ckk^ 
Vilfai«^«te. 


. 


Railway SiatioM. 


DUanoea 
inMika 

inoni Stale 


fai 
TMra. 


Local NaMca and Odwr Nfilca. 




Guildcriand Station... 


P.O. 
Guilderland P. O. 

P.O. 

P.O. 
Goildcrland P. O. 

P.O. 
Knox P. O. 
Knox P. O. 

P.O. 

P.O. 

P.O. 

P.O. 

P. a 
Jcnisalem P. O. 

P.O. 

P.O. 

P.O. 

P.O. 

VoorheesTille P. O. 

Pa'a*"*" 

Union Chorch P. O. 
P.O. 

P. a 
RensseUerville P. O. 

P.O. 
RenssdaerviOe P. O. 

P. a 
p.'a 

P.O. 

P.O. 

Medusa P. O. 
Rensielaenrille P. O. 

"*ciii»'p.a' 

Albany P. O. 
KamerP. Q. 


A.&a 


i 

21 
21 
22 

«9 

12 
12 

9 
«S 

9 

12 

8 

II 

"4 
9 
9 

II 
•3 

23 

3a 

.... 

^9 

. • . a 

33 
3* 

28 
28 

a • • • 

ID 
12 

lo 

12 

a a • a 

22 
22 

20 
26 

«4 

20 
22 


aw. 

W.C. 

aE. 

E. 

.... 
c. 

N. 
E. 
W. 
E. 

aE. 
aw. 
aE. 

N.W. 

as. 

N. w. 

E. 
N.E. 

a 

E. 
E. 

N. 

w. 

• a • a 

aw. 
aw. 
aE. 

a . • • 

aw. 
aw. 

N.E. 

ac 

N.W. 

. • • . 

N. 

E. 

N. 
W. 
E. 
E. 
N. 
C. 
W. 

C. 

N.W. 

a 

N.E. 
E. 
C. 

• • • a 

w. 
a 
c. 
c. 

E. 
N. 

a 

K 

. . • a 

c. 

E. 

aw. 
a 

N. 
C 




k. 


llamfltooTille 


N*d for Hen. Alex. Hamilton. 

Named for Hon. Benj. Knowcr. 

Named for Hon. Jas. McKown. 

HamStonTille. Sloans. 


t^ 


KnoweisviOe ••.•..•• 
McKownviUe 


A.&a 


9. 


Sloans 




9. 


Knox. 




1; 


KaoKTille. 




The Street. 


k. 


KnoK Station 


A. at a 


ff. 


East Township 

West Township 

New Scotland 




*r. 




• 


t^ 




• 


/. 








A. 


Garksville. a.. 






V, 


Fcara Bush 


w.a 


JcnisaWm. 


k. 


llddcfbeiv. 


JS. 


Jcnisalem 


w..a 


Feura Bush. 


k. 


>IewSa]em.I 


9. 




..aaaa...... 

1 A. & a and 1 
] W. S. J 

W.a 
w. a 

j A.&S.and 1 

\ W.a \ 




k. 


New Scotland Station. 
Uakm Churdi 


Voorhccsville. 

Tarry town. 
UnionvUle. 


V. 




I Named for 1 
] Hon. A. It. Voorhccs. f 


mm 


WotfHin. 


JS. 


Rexssklabrvillb.. . • 


/. 


CooUmrv 




Named for Thomas Cook. 

WilliamiOiuns. 

Hairs Milk. 

Obsolete; Willow C'.lcn. 

Named for Samuel Potter. 

Named for John Preston. 

1 Named for 1 

1 Gen. a Van Rensselaer. ( 

Named for Moses Smith. 

ConncrsviUe. 


9. 


^ ft: 




A. 


Medosa 




9. 


Pcckham IIoOov..... 




A. 


Pbtlcr^ IIoOow 




9. 


IVestoo IIoOov 




9. 


PfMMtJKIflik *v*,*4 




9. 


Snith*s Comers 




k. 


WiUianisbBrg 

WaTBE VLIBT 




k. 




/. 


OOtfht. a , , . . . . .a. .a. 




J Rural, St. Agnes and 1 

1 Anshe Emeth Cemeteries. ( 

Kamcr. 

RaOwar Station. 

Named for James Gilibons. 

Tililiitt*S Island. 

The Doghta 

Named for Rer. Scbh Ircbnd. 

Named lor Theodore Karner. 

C Town House and 1 

] Van Vranken's Comers. \ 

Named for Ijord Loudon. 

On the Mohawk. 

Named for Florist Mcnand. 

Namedf for John M. Newton. 

Named for IVter Schuyler. 

Shaker Community since 1776. 

Named for Julius A. Spcnoer. 

Van Vranken*s. 

Town House Comers. 

Port Schuyfer. 


k. 


Ce«e!cry.. ****** 


R.&a 

N. V. C. 

T.&a 
R. &a 
R.&a 


k. 


Center 


k. 


Crescent 


k. 


Gibboosville. 

Green Island. 

Groedieck'a Comers.. 


West Troy P. O. 

P.O. 

Cohoes P. O. 

Londonville P. O. 

P.O. 

Cohoes P. O. 
P.O. 

P. a 

Albany P. O. 
P.O. 

P.'a 

West Albany P. O. 
Cohoes P.O. 
Cohoes P.O. 


9. 


Irdand s Ooineis. • • . . 




9. 


Kamcr. , * * a 


N. Y. a . 


A. 


Lalhafls*s Comers. . . . 


k. 


Liiha*sKa 


■ 


k. 


Londooville 




r. 


Lower Annednct 

Henand's. 




It. 


A.&T. 


A. 


^leWtOnVlilea aa. .••••• 


9. 


Port Schnykr. 




ff. 




9. 




N. Y. C. 


ST. 


Town I louse Comets.. 


A. 


Van Vrankcn*s Coroen 




A. 


WashiMrton 




A. 


Watcnrflet Gmlcr ... 


P.O. 
P.O. 

P.O. 

P.O. 
WcstcrloP.a 

P. a 

So. Wcslerlo P. O. 
P.O. 

Wcstcrlo P. O. 

M M 




9. 


West AOwBy. 


N. Y. C. 
R.fta. 


I'arUy in Albany Chv. 

f ndttdcs former IVirt Scnny- 

ler, CSibtMrnsYtlle and 

Washini^on. 


9. 


West Tray ••«. 


/.9b 




#• 


ClmlerTiltt* •«••..«• 




Named for Rev. John Chester. 
Named for Danid Domuui. 


9. 


UomuuMvilla 




A. 


Lamb*! Comers 




A. 


Iiinlh WcstLilu 






9« 


Vaa LMncaliComcrE 




Once Sackdt^s Comers and 
l*reston*s Comers; named 
( for Isaac Van Ixnvcn. 


«. 


Wcstriln rratif 




«• 
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HISTORY OF POPULATION IN ALBANY COUNTY. 



Sy Pvoi: J. TSZTNBSY. 



THE legitimate purpose of the Census seems to 
be to determine matters essential to an intelli« 
gent and equitable administration of public affairs. 
At first nothing was taken account of except the 
population classed by ages, sexes, and sometimes 
by races. In this way the strength of a people for 
the productive pursuits of peace or the destructive 
hazards of war, was measured. And when some 
respect began to be gix-cn to the popular demand 
for natural rights, it was important, to begin with, 
to have some scale of representation. 

As imperfect as these census takings confessedly 
are, they are valuable as an approximate measure 
of the growth and prosperity of a people. To 
take them as they come to us is the best we can 
do, when we propose to show the historic mo\*e- 
ment of population and the great events and in- 
dustries that accompany it or depend upon it 
Hence, we have carefully collated, from every re- 
source in our reach, this chapter as a valuable con- I 
tribution to our history. 

As will be seen, the statements of population 
during the Dutch Colonial period are but little 
better than estimates; and even when taken by di- 
rection of government officers, not only in the 
English Colonial times, but even in this day, by 
so many ''enumerators," and from tlie mouths 
of so many dishonest, ignorant or timid people, 
the tabulated reports have ne\*er yet reached per- 
fection. 

Our facts and inferences in regard to the number 
and condition of the population of New Nether- 
lands during the Dutch period, and of New York 
during the English period, are derived from the 
documents and other historic papers of those 
periodti 

Wassenaer*s Hisioria Van Eurofia^ Amsterdam, 
1621-1632, says: "Tlierc are now no families at 
Fort Orange. They are all brought down. They 
keep five or six and twenty {lersons, traders, there. 
Bastiaen Jansi Crol is Vice-Director there. He re- 
mained there since the year 16261 when the others 
came down." 

lliis hcli^s confirm oar opinion that no perma- 
nent settlements in or near what is now Albany 



were made prior to 1630; perhaps we ought to 
say, prior to 1639^ 

The same writer, speaking of Fort Amsterdam, 
says: ."The population consists of 270. including 
men, women and dindren." Fear of the savages, 
and the dreaiy state of things about frontier Fort 
Orange, thus early led the "families,'' " the women 
and children,* to "come down" to a place of 
better security. 

That the carij population of both Manhattan 
and Beverwyck conasted of few persons, except 
the officers and servants of the West India Com- 
pany, is well agreed. A little band of colonists 
came over in 1630 as farmers and farm servants 
under the patioon, and did service under leases or 
otherwise, on the manor lands of Rcnsselaerwjck. 
Few had &milies. 

In 163S, most of the population was confined to 
New Amsterdam and Fort Orange. 

Their " High Mightinesses " had information in 
April, 1638, that "the population in New Netiier- 
lands does not only not increase as it might, but 
even that it is decreasing," which they attribute to 
the neglect of the West India Company to property 
encourage immigration and provide for the protec- 
tion of the immigrants by proper "inducements 
and pre-eminences." 

Free trade, in 1638, gave some impetus to im- 
migration; but most who came over preferred trad- 
ing with Indians to cultivating die soil In 1646, 
as shown by the Van Rensselaer papers, only 216 
colonists had been sent over to Rensselaerw}xk in 
sixteen years, reckoning from the first arrival in 
163a 

Governor Stoyvesant tells us that, in 1647, soon 
after he came in charge of New Netherlands^ 
"The whole piovince could not muster 250 or, at 
most, 300 men capable of bearing arms." This 
includes^ of course^ all the settiements in and 
around New Amsterdam, Esopus and Beverwyck. 
This he attributes in part to the "exceedingly det- 
rimental, land-destroying and people-expelling wart 
with the cruel bariiarians" that were aroused and 
carried on under Kieft In this connection be 
speaks of his "troublesome neighbors of New 
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Engfand," whose population numbered "fiiD fiftf 
to our one;* Not far from thb time New England 
was dotted over with agricultural and commercial 
aettlementa^ many of which had organized as inde- 
pendent towns; and its population was reckoned 
at 6o y oooL 

Until 1656, the litde church of nine benches 
satisfied the religious worshipers of Fort Orange 
and the Colony. The early population of Bever- 
wyck was an unsettled one. Some few of the better 
diss purchased lands beyond the limits of Fort 
Orangi^ and sealed down as industrious fiirmers; 
some returned to Fatherland; and others retired to 
the moie stirring town of New Amsterdam, down 
by the sea. Population increased slowly upon the 
frontiers up the Hudson and Mohawk. Many 
weie vagabonds of the lowest character; most 
nnfit as founders or builders of a permanent and 
proaperous society. 

In 1673, nine years after the English came in 
posaesMon, we arc told : "They and as many of 
the Dutch nation as are yet residing under this 
government is calculated to amount, women and 
children included, to about six thousand." 

In 1678, Gov. Andros writes: "Inhabitants and 
planters about s^ooo able to bear armes; old in- 
habilants of the place or of England, except in 
and neere New York, of Dutch extraction, and some 
few of aO nationSb" 

''The town itself is upon a barren spot of land, 
and the inhabitants live wholly upon trade with 
the Indians." Gov. Dongan in 1687, says this of 
Albany. 

The first attempt at taking a census in the Prov- 
ince of New York, was made in 1686 by Gov. 
Dongan, by request of the Board of Trade and 
advice of Council. The Sheriff had the matter in 
charge^ assisted by constables or other under-offi- 
ceri^ and reported on or before the ist of April to 
the Goivenior* 

A LIST OF THB HEADS OF rAXIUBS, 

And the number of men, women and children in 
each hooschold in the City and County of Albany, 
Joae i6» 1697: 




Ilanneiite i 

Sdmylcr I 

Jnnic i Scimylcr I 

AiyMHit Wcmldt O 

AKiUSdMykr o 

rfaicrVaa Hnifh I 

Maffiilet Lervent o 

Margaret Sclmylcr o 

Mdieat Ahralumte I 

Van l>crMe I 

VuUIMe I 



CMI. 



I 
I 

II 

3 

4 
I 

3 

o 

3 



David Sdraykr... 
VVOltam Kctulhyn. 



{ 



} 



I 

o 



laa Bratts Widdow 

RodoT Gcrritse 

an Rodie 

Caeperse • 

llcndrick Alassdb 

llcndrick llab 

ioannb Becker, Juii'r 
acob Staets 
)irk Vander llcvde 

William HcHran (1.) 

ioannis Tdfer 
oha Fyne 
lendrick Lansing 

Woler Wan der Uy thol 

Paidtts Martiiue 

{oho Carr (E.) 
anes Parker (F.) 
Ivndrick Oothout 

Cote. l»ieter Schuyler 

PSeter Van Woglom 

Jacob Winne 

Tcium IMrkei 

Ahraham Staett 

Iknoni Van Corlacr 

arian Van lloese 

'oscph YeaU(£.) 

] oscph Janse fSp.) 

' ooatkan Broadnunt (K ) 

\ an Verbcock 

' ^ghbert Teunisse 

Ixcndert Philli|9sc 

Albert Ryck man 

Fredrick Harmense 

Jacob Comclissc Boj^art 

Omie laeranue, JunV 

William Holie 

llarman Gansevoort 

Jan Quackcbosse 
an Salomonse 

Godefridos Ddlins 

llcndrick Ifauae 

Catelyntie Schuyler 

JacdUis SchnyUar 

Geart llendrikse 

Jacob Van Schoonhoven 

Joannis Bratt 

WesMlTenBroeck 

Frans Winne 

Maria Lookerman 

Gerrit Ryckcr 

Ryer Gerritae 

jaa Vonda 

llarpcrt Jacobte 

WiOem Gysberae 

Takd Dircksc 

an Comeltsae VlielaMrr. 

acob Teitnifae 

Anna Kelclheya 

ClScLaaie 

, ohannis llaote 

' larcnt AlbcrtK Brat. ... 

ComdifVanKcsi 

Anna Vander llcydcn. 

Volkcft Van Locae 

Tierck llannenta. •«••••••••••••,•,••• 

Anthony Brat 

jMobut Van Vorrt 

ihomaa I'lamieMO. •••.•••..••.,•.*,«« 

oannvt D^Wanddav » Junior* , • . • 

anVanNcia 

VaaNctt 

WiOcm ClacMe 

Myndcrt Fredrickae 4 

Tryiule Cantcns o 
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1 



Swcer Marcelis I 

IHeter Bogardcn 3 

Ilcndrick Van Rensselaer 

Abraham Wendd 

Evert Wcndd 

DirkWesad 

Anthony Coster 

Isaac duderkcrk 

Dastiaen Hannems 

Thomas Wflliaros 

Anthony Van Schaick 

1 lenclrick Roscboom. • 

Jonathan Janse 

Kycr J ac^ne 

Comclu Schemierhoorn 

Abraham Kip 

Jacob IxMkerman 

Frans Pmyn 

Anthony Bries 

Catalyntie Jacobse 

GYsbeit Marcelis 

\Vamaer Carstcnsc. 

Wouter C^>uackeiibos^ Junior '. 

Clacse Ryrsc Van Dam 

Al>raham 1 juising 

Evert Wcndcl, Junior 

Gcertie Ten Eyck , . 

liarvnt and Haidrick Ten Eyck .... 

Almharo Cuyler 

Steven Ciroesbcck 

Martin Cregier 

TUlis Vonda.... 

Johannis Roseboom 

John Gillicrt (£.) 

Daniel Brat 

Abraham Schuyler 

Esther Tiercks 

Joannes Appel 

Clacs Jacobse 

William Jacobse 

l^casGerritse 

Johannis Iteekman 

Isaac Vcrplanck 

Robert Livingston (Sc) 

riiillip D*Forvest 

llendnck Van Dyck 

{acobus Turk. 
larinanus Wendcl 

l*hinip Wcndd 

Molgcrt Wendd 

loannes Lucase 

Alclgcrt Melgertie 

Joannes Blcckcr, Junior 
oannis Itlcnn 

an Jan5C Ulecker 

lendrik Roscboom, Junior. 

Nauning Ilamienie 

Abraham Tcwtsse 

Pictcr Mingad 

Claes Rust % 

Jan Vinhagcn a 

Gcrrit Lansing. 2 

an Nack 3 

an I^ansing 2 

jCTrit Rosclwom 

ONmelifl Slingcrland....... 

Alliert Slingcrland 

Gcrret I^AKasse..... 

Comeitt Sherloyn 

Myndert Roseboom 

IHrck Brat 

Joannes Outhont 

Ilavid Ketelheyn 

MaetComdlsie 

llillegont Rykic 

Macs Rykse 

Wednwc Gcrritie 

Ian Gcrritat 

Ihmkl Rddbcyn 



i 



\ 



o 

3 

3 

o 

4 

o 

I 

5 

3 

4 
I 

o 

4- 

2 

3 

o 

4 

2 

I 

3 

o 

o 

o 
o 
6 

4 
o 

3 
o 

5 

o 

4 

5 

o 

2 
I 
o 
I 

2 
I 

6 
6 

S 
5 

4 

4 
o 

3 

7 
I 

I 

2 
o 
I 

2 

3 

o 

o 
o 
I 

3 
I 

4 

3 

3 
I 

I 

S 

o 

3 

4 
I 

5 

2 

o 
I 
o 
I 



Mces ITogeboom 2 

Keter Villcroy (F.) I 

Marcellts Ffranse • • I 

RachdRatcUflTe o 

IN &1NSSSLABRWYCK. 0& THB OOLONOL 

Killacn Van Renisdacr 1 

Henrich Van Nesi 3 

Harman Janse •• 2 

Andries Gardenier I 

Douwc Vonda.'. 2 

Wouter Ouackenboat I 

fan DircKSC •••• I 

Evert Riddcr 1... I 

Comelb Teunisse 3 

Dorothe Douw ; o 

Andries Douw 3 

Gcestniy Janse o 

Thomas Janse 

Lucas Janse 

Marten Comelisse 

Gerrit Gysbertse 

Claes Van Petten 

{oannes Ondcrkerck ••• 
oanncs Onderkcrck, Junior 
ienrick Bcekman 

Barent Cocymans 

Pieter Vand^k 

Teimis Van Slyck 

Barent GcrriUey 

Cornells Hcndnkse ..» 

Elizabeth llendrikse 

Gerretie Jacobse 

Jan Spoor • 

' ijcvinus Winne • • 

Casper Lcenderse 

Daniel Winne • • 

Gent Van Wey 

RykMkhielse 

Jan lIuybertE and hb mother •• 

Claes Scwertse 

Necltie Van Bergen 

Richard Janse 

Matthys Hooflyling : 

Arent Slingerland. '. . 

Sdomon \^ Vechtcn. 

Comdb Tymese ••••• 

Joannes I lanae 

Comdis Stevenie 

Comdis Martense 

Tys Janse 

Robert Tewite 

Isaac Janse •• 

Nicolaet Janse • 

Jan Tewise 

Servis Abrahamse •••• 

{ acob Janse. 
lans Jury^s wife • • 

fan Salisbury • 

Joannis Vislieek • 

Vlranch f fardin 

Jaii Van Ifocae • 

Carl I lanse • 

Jochim Ljimberti ••••• 

Isaac Voslmrgh ■ 

Gcrret Jacobse ••• 

Andries lieugh ••••••••• 

Samud Gardner • 

f jimliert Jochirose • 

Edward Whcder (E.) 

Jacob Basliaense 

l^tcrVodwrgh 

f^*tcr Martense 

Ian Tjfie 

llondnk De Rrottwcr ••••• 

Jan f>eWevcr 

Almham Jante • • ••••••••• 

lambcftjante,..,. •••• 



I 
I 
I 
I 



o 
I 

o 
o 
o 



I 

7 

o 

7 



o 
6 

X 

3 

4. 

o. 

3 

4 
I 
o 

o 
o 

2 
I 

5 

5 

o 

•4 

S . 

3 

4 
I 

4 

o 

I 

6 
6 

2 

S 

o 

o 
o 
o 
o 

S 

o 

3 

3 

o 

o 
6 

9 

4 

3 

4 

2 

4 
I 

3 

7 

4 
I 

S 

7 

o 

5 

4 

4 

2 

5 

3 

2 

I 

3 

3 

I 
I 

2 
t 

4 
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Mca. 
I 



ChO- 



I 



Adam Dinnttiis* • • • 
LatwrenceVaii Aden 
Janoctie Bercfs. 4.. • • • 

Aadriei Lauiae a 

FnnsPietene.,,. I 

Coennedt Hoof tylingh I 

Hebner Tame I 

Fliillm Konningt 1 

Tan Cavene • I 



I 

o 



{ 



wOKam Tame I 

Michid CoWer I 

JanAIhcne I 

aoobCaspcne ••• I 

Andries Bratt. I 

dhn Van Loon I 

anBtoack •..•• 3 

AndriesTame 3 

Gerrit Tetinbie 3 

Jonas Douwc ••••••••••••••••••••••••• I 

lanSaptist I 

Dirck Teunisaee 4 

Gjsbert Corndme 2 

Wflliafli Jan Shvtt 3 

Ilillebrant I 
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I 

I 
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At this count I3enjamiii Fletcher was Governor, 
Simon Young, Sheriff of Albanj County, nnd 
Dircke Wessels, Mayor of Albany. The " list " is 
specially interesting as containing the names and 
enumeration of the ancestors^ nearly two hun- 
dred years ago, of many of the people of Holland 
blood now living in this coun^. The census aggre- 
gates i,452> of which 379 are men, 270 women and 
803 children. Of the letters in parentheses, E. 
denotes English; F., French; Sp., Spanish; Sc., 
Scotch ; L, Indian. The others are supposed to be 
Dutdi. 

The population of the dty and county of Albany, 
as taken by the order of Governor Bellomont, in 
1698, at the dose of King William's war, consisted 
of 382 men, 272 women, 805 children and 23 
n^roes. In 1689, at the beginning of this war, 
it had been 662 men, 340 women and 1,014 
diildren. The decrease during the war was re- 
ported as follows : 

142 68 a09 



Taken pntoMfSa... •••••••• 16 

KiDed vf ye enemy 8a 

Dyed 38 



Total. 



280 



• • 



• • 



• • 



68 



• • • 



ao9 



The effect of the war of 1689-98 on the Five 

Natioiis is reported as follows': 

1689. 1698. 

The Uohom • 270 110 

Tlie Onneydct. ife 70 

The Oanondagci 500 250 

TheCajonm 320 200 

The Scnnck cs. •••••••••••••••••••••••••• 1,3^0 600 

Tdal 2,550 . 1,230 

in 1703 the po|Nifaition of Albany dty and 
county is reported to have been a^ 27J. 



Rev. Thomas Barclay, in September, 1710, 
writes : " In the city and county of Albany, there 
are about 3.000 souls, be»des the garrison. Most 
of the inhabitants are Dutch, the garrison excepted, 
which consists of three companies, each company 
one hundred men." 

Governor Hunter writes to the Board of Trade, 
under date of June 23, 171 2 : "I have issued or- 
ders to the several counties and cities for an 
account of the numbers of their inhabitants and 
slaves^ but have never been able to obtain it com- 
plete^ the people being deterred by a simple super- 
stition and observation that sickness followed upon 
the last numbering of the people.** In 171 5 he 
writes further tliat, " The superstition of this peo- 
ple is so insurmountable that I believe I shall never 
be able to obtain a complete list of the number of 
. inhabitants of this province.^ 

Governor Hunter, in April,. 1716, writes to the 
Board of Trade: "The number of militia in this 
province, by my last account, is 5,06a I cannot 
say that the inhabitants increase in that proportion 
as they do in the neighboring provinces^ where the 
purchases of land are eaaer." 

In June, 1720, "A list of the Freeholders of the 
Gty and County of Albany ** was taken, by order 
of the Court of Judicature, under direction of Gar- 
rett Van Schaick, High SheriflC The county then 
included Kinderhook, Gavcrack, Schagbtioke^ 
manor of Livingston, Niskayuna, Schenectady, 
Half Moon, Coxackie and CatskilL In the pres- 
ent territory of Albany County, 153 freeholders 
were reported for the dty, and 81 for the manor of 
Rensselaerw}*ck. 

In 1723, there were reported as whites, 1,512 
men, 1,408 women, 1,404 male children, 1,369 
female children — 5,693 ; and *' of negroes and other 
slaves," 307 men, soo women, 146 male children, 
155 female children — 808. Total, 6,501, 

Goscn Van Shaick, Sheriff in 1731, enumerates : 

White males above 10 yean old 2,481 

" females •• •• •• •• 1,255 

White males mider 10 2,352 

•• females •• •« 1,212 

Black males above 10 568 

«• Semaks •• •• 18c 

** males imdcr ** •••• 348 

•« females •• •• 174 

Totol J^i 

The remarkable excess of the male population 
at this time is worthy of notice. The population 
of New York City at this time was 8,622, with no 
remarkable diiTerence in the sex population, 
SheriiT Van Schaick thus remarks u|>on the matter : 
'< It is remarkable tliat in New York there are^ 
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above ten years, 147 males and 995 females more 
than in Albany, and 1,029 males and 185 females 
(under ten) more than In New York; which is 
accounted for by this part being a trading place, 
and many of the males go abroad; of course, many 
females lye /allot; and perha])S in the coanty 
they are better breeders^ I believe many younger." 
In 1737 the Albany County population is stated 
as follows : 

White males above 10 yean. 3»209 

•« fcmaici " •• •• 2,995 

«• males under •« •• ifW 

•• females •• «• •• 1,384 

Black malesabove •• «« 714 

'« females •• •• •• 490 

•• males under " •• 223 

" females " •• •• 197 

19,681' 
This is an increase of 2, 108 since 1731, and ex- 
ceeds that of New York County by 17. 

An account of the number of inhabitants in the 
Proiince of New York was taken, June 4, 1746, 
by order of Gov. Clinton. Every county was 
taken except Albany. Upon this it was noted: 
*' Not possible to be non^xsred an account of the 
enemy." Tliis was during King George's war of 
1744-48, called the war of the Austrian Succession; 
At the enumeration taken by order of Gov. Clin- 
ton, May 10, 1749, after this n-ar was over, Albany 
County contained : 

Males under 16 years. 2,249 

** 16 and under 6a... 2,359 

•• above 60 322 

Females under 16 ', ^' j7 

** 16 and upward 2,<»7 

Total whites 9,154 

Male blacks under 16 309 

** ** 16 and under 60 424 

** ** 60 and upward 48 

Female blacks under 16. 3^ 

•• *• 1 6 and upward.... V 305 

Total blacks 1,480 

The whole province at this time contained 6,275 
whites and 10,692 blacksL 

Tlie sheriifs of tlie several counties made another 
enumeration in 1756, during the French and In- 
dian war. l*hc returns of Albany County showed: 

Males under 16 3i474 

** aliovc 16 and under 60 3t79$ 

«* 60 and upward 456 

Females under 16 3*234 

•• abovei6 3,846 

Total whites I4f8q5 

Illack males under 16 6c8 

«« '• over 16 and under 60 786 

•• ** 60 and upward , 76 

** females under 16 496 

•« ** above 16 403 

Total bbcks 2,619 



In 1 77 1 Gov. Tiyon ordered a census, which re- 
sulted for Albany Coun^ as follows : 

Males under 16 9>2^ 

*' aliove 16 and under 60 9^822 

** 60 and upward , '•*2^ 

Females under 16 9><»6 

•« aboTei6 9.045 

Total whites 3^829 

Black males under 16 876 

" *' above 16 and under 6a 1,100 

•< «• 60 and upward 250 

" females under 16 ^I 

•• " abovei6 980 

Total blacks 3t877 

Total population 4>t7^ 

This was the last counting of the people under 
the Colonial Government of New York. Less 
than four years later the war for independence had 
actually begun. The pop nly lieii dsiiag Aese 
troubled times made slow increase. It probably 
did not exceed 45,000 in Albany County during 
the Revolutionary war. But it must not be for- 
gotten that Albany County then included what are 
now Columbia, Rensselaer, Saratoga, Schoharie^ 
Greene and Schenectady Counties. A part of Ver- 
mont was also claimed. 

Gov. Tr)-on, in 1774, makes the following re- 
marks concerning the population of the province^ 
which includes Albany Coun^ : "The high price 
of labor and the plenty and cheapness of new land 
fit for cultivadon, as they increase the means of 
subsistence, are strong additional incitements to 
marriage, and the people entering into that state 
more generally, and at an earlier period of life than 
in £uro|)e, the proportion of marriages and biiths 
so far exceeds that of populous countries that it has 
been computed the colonies double their inhabit- 
ants by natural increase only in twenty years. The 
increase in thb colony has been nearly in the same 
proportion.** He adds: "The accession to our 
own numbers by emigradons from the neighboring 
colonics and from Europe has been considerable^ 
though comparatively small to the number thos 
acquired by some of Uie southern colonies." 

llie necessities of the Revolution made a fitir 
census desirable in all the thirteen colonies. Ac* 
cordingly, one was ordered by the Continental Con« 
grcss in 1775, to be taken by committees in each 
county. But the returns were imperfect, and onlj 
fragments are preserved. 

Another census, for die purpose of assigning 
State quotas and means, was ordered in 178s. 

A census was also taken in 1 786 undec the Con- 
fisdemtioii. 
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Tlie first Federal census was taken in 1790, and 
has been repeated every tenth year since by United 
Slates marshab and their deputies, and has formed 
thebosrs of representation in G>ngress. Besides 
the ennmeration of the people, classed in different 
wajs^ almost every conceivable subject connected 



with our nation's development has come to 
be included in our decennial census returns. 
But our purpose and space limits us chiefly to 
population. Some of the most valuable fiicts 
gathered for this county will appear in their appro- 
priate places. 



UNITED STATES CENSUS FOR ALBANY COUNTY. 



Towns. 



Albany 

Bqhc ....•• •......• 

Betbleliem 

CoeynaQS 

\»lfllU^S ••••••• •*•••• 

Golldcriaiid 

KliOK 

New S c otl an d. •.•••.. 

Rcnssdaerville 

Watenrliet. .....••••• 

We^terio 



179a 



3.506 

• • ■ • 

• • • • 

• • • • 



?:2g 



1800L 



5.289 



• • • 

• • ■ 

• • • 



• • • 
« • • 

• ■ • 
• « • 



i8ia 



9.35^ 
5."34 
4.430 
3.574 

■ « • » 

1.406 
2.476 



5.928 
a.365 



1830. 



12,630 

5.53" 
5.114 
2.87a 



2,270 

• • • • « 

• » • • • 

3.45S 



18JOI. 


1840. 


t85a 


i860. 


187a 


188a 


lac 


24.209 


33.762 


50*763 


62,367 


69.422 


^it 


l( 


\f^ 


3.740 


3.441 


3.565 


2,562 




3.238 


4,102 


5.644 


6.950 


3.752 




2.723 


3.107 


3.050 


3.116 


3.077 
15.357 


2,912 
19,416 




2,742 
2.189 


2.790 


3.279 


3.246 


3.132 


3.459 




2,143 


2,021 


2.025 


1.656 


1.694 




ft • • • • 

3.«5 


2.912 
3705 


3.459 
16.675 


3.304 
3.00S 


3.411 
2,492 


2,488 




4.962 


10.141 


25.449 


22,609 


22,220 




3.321 


3.096 


2.860 


2,692 


2.384 


2.324 






NoTis. — In 1790 our present county had only the City oC Albany and the Towns of Watervliet and Kensselacnrille. 
The oolunm giving date of incorporatioa indicates when new towns have been made out of the same territory. These towns 
have made some cnanges bv division. The varjring influences of manufactures and trade, the facilities of modem commerce 
and travd, and the demands of modem life have made marked changes in their population. 



The first State Constitution, adopted in 1777, 
provided that a septennial census kA electors should 
be taken as a basis of representation in the Senate 
and Assembly of the State. Under this authority 
a census of this class was taken in 1790, 1795. 
iSoiy 18079 >8i4 and 1821, each provided for by 
special acta. The persons counted were diinded 
into four classes^ vis,: 

I. Those allowed to vote for Senator, Governor 
and Ueutenant-Govemor, and required to be worth 
$250 and over. 

I. Those worth from $50 to $25a 

3. Those not freeholders^ but who rented es- 
tates t>r $5 annually. 



4* Those with no property qualifications^ but 
were freemen in New York City, October 14, 1775, 
or in Albany, April 20, 1777. 

No returns beyond these inquiries were made 
before the fifth State census, made in 1814, when 
directions were given to ascertain the total popula* 
tion. The last census under the first Constitution 
was taken in 1821. 

The revised Constitution of 1821 ordered a State 
census to be taken in 1825, and every tenth year 
thereafter, for the purpose of equalizing the r pre- 
sentation. Changes have been made in the meth- 
ods of enumeration and in the number of facts to 
be gathered. 



NEW YORK STATE CENSUS, GIVING THE ENTIRE POPULATION OF THE COUNTY. 



TOWKS. 



AflMoiy 



I' 

I 

9- 
la 

It. 

12. 



Goadefffand. 



New SootlaBdt 



vVBIUf IKt, 

vfcaienB.. 



1814. 



K^o83 

4.447 
4.335 



■.«S7 
2,264 

. • • • 

5.333 
«.5«4 



1821. 



1825. 



"5.971 



1835. 



38,100 

3.9S* 
3.303 

3.957 



2,803 
2,262 

3.130 

6,961 
3.074 



1845. 



42,139 

3.«^7 

3« 

2. 



{•315 
1,978 



3.995 
2,161 

3.388 

3.589 
11,209 

3.957 



1855. 



57.33 

5 

2 



% 



3.«88 
1,888 

20^880 
2,648 



1865. 



62,613 
2,851 
5.938 
3.364 



3.307 
1.809 

3.311 

3,745 

37.379 

3.497 



1875- 





1885. 



• •<■ • « < 



We mrct that all oar retearcliei liave failed to elve «• the United States Ccnsiu rctama for the countiy towns la the 
eonty in itoo^ and oCthe Sute ccnant rvtumt in tfil and i82«. 

The act jKUKd by the Utfidatvre of 1885^ providii^ for taxing the State decennial omsot of that year, was vetoed bv 
GofcnMr I luL and no census ms beoi taken. 
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ANTI-RENTISM IN ALBANY COUNTY. 



ITS ORIGIN', RISE AND PROGRESS — ^ITS ADVENT AS A POLITICAL POWER, AKD ITS DECUNI AS SUCH — REMAES" 

ABLE sheriff's FOSSE AMD MILITART DEMONSTRATIONS — ^THS LEGAL CONTROVERSY — THE QVAITEE 

SALE AND ITS OVERTHROW — MANOR ntOPRIETORS FINDING THAT THET ARE KEITHBE 

LORDS NOR PATROONS^ NOR LANDLORDS^ SELL THEIE DISPUTED INTEREST — 

FORFEITURE AND CONFISCATION OF LANDS^ WITH THE BUILDINGS 

AKD OTHER IMPROVEMENTS ENFORCED BT SPECULATORS-* 

PRESENT STATUS OF THE CONTROVERST. 



Sy Hon. iLlTDRKl^ J*. OOU'VIXC, 



ANTI-RENTISM had its origin in Albany 
County. It Started into existence very soon 
after the death of Stephen Van Rensselaer, the last 
holder of the manor of Rensselaerwyck under the 
British crown. His death occurred on the 26th 
day of Januar}% 1839. He was known to that 
generation as the patroon, sometimes the good 
patroon, and after his death as the old patroon. 
llie manor was more than a principality in sise^ 
and comprised the greatest portion of the lands — 
cultivated and wooded — in the present counties 
of Albany and Rensselaer. 

As primogeniture was the law of inheritance in 
England, so it was of the colonies, and this Stephen 
Van Rensselaer, therefore, as the eldest son, inher- 
ited this manor of Rensselaerwyck. The revolution, 
and the laws following, changed the rule of inheri- 
tance, and gave to all the children alike. 

To break the force of this radical change, and 
to keep this vast landed interest in the hands of his 
two eldest sons, tliat might be, and their descend- 
ants, if possible, this Stephen Van Rensselaer on 
arriving at his majority adopted the system of sell- 
ing his lands in fee, reser\-ing to himself in the con- 
veyances, and to his heirs and assigns, all mines 
and minerals, all streams of water for mill pur- 
poses and the like ; and then certain old-time feu- 
dal returns, denominated rents, paj-able annually, 
at the manor house in Watervliet, such as a speci- 
fied number of bushels of good, clean, merchant- 
able winter wheat, four fat fowls, and one day*s 
service with carriage and horses ; and, finally, the 
reservation or exaction of one-quarter of the pur- 
chase price on every vendition of the land 

lliis patroon was advised that he could do this, 
even on grants in fee ; and it is reported that Alex- 
ander Hamilton framed the form of conveyance to 
be adopted. 



There \ras at this time an Englisfa statute known 
as the statute of Quia Empiarts^ which rendered it 
impossible for a subject, on a conve)-ance in fee of 
hb land, to make, or if made to enforce by le- 
entr}* or forfeiture, such feudal reservations^ That 
was a right remaining in and belonging to the 
crown alone. 

It was, probably, assumed by Mr. Hamilton 
that that statute was never in force in the colony, 
and that it, therefore, had no existence in the States 
or any statute tantamount to it; or he may, per- 
haps, have had no knowledge of the £ii|^ish 
statute, as it was adopted so long ago as the r^ga 
of Edward I. 

However that may have been, it is certain that 
this patroon, acting upon such ad^ce finom some 
quarter, sold in fee, with warranty of title, his 
farming lands in Albany and Rensselaer counties^ 
the deeds containing the feudal reservations above 
mentioned. The system seemed to work smoothly 
enough during his life and the lives of the first pur- 
chasers; but, on his and their death, the successors 
of the k&tter, as owners, b^gan to grow restive 
under the burdens imposed; and, on being urgently 
pressed after the death of the patroon by his sons 
Stephen and William to make payments of the 
rents in arrcar as reserved in the deed% they — the 
owners of the lands — ^began to question the Iqtality 
of the reservations. 

Tlie patroon, by his will, devised all his interest 
in the lands thus sold by him in fee, with the re- 
8er\*ations of rents, to hb two oldest 80ii% Stephen 
and William P. ; the scrivener who drew, the will 
and himself undoubtedly supposing that he verilj 
owned the escheat or reversion of such lands; ia 
other words, and in more fimniliar language, that 
he still owned or reuined the soil thereoC To the 
oldest son, Stephen, was given the rents in Albany 
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Conn^; and to William P., the second son, the 
rents in Rensselaer Coun^, as reserved in the 
ooQveyanoesL 

Here, on the death of the father, commenced 
the first troubles ofthe landholders, or the tenantry, 
as thej were called by the manor proprietors. 

While the old patroon was one of the most 
gentle; kind-hearted and benevolent of men, and 
often generously reduced the rents, and by many 
sympathetic acts called forth the gratitude and love 
of the landholders^ the young patroons, — proud, 
pcffaaps, of the great acquisitions; and it may be 
vithal in need of money, as the rents, after the 
£ithei^s death, came in sparingly and reluctantly, — 
were sternly exacting, and' thqr required full and 
prompt payments, and omisaon to pay was fol- 
lowed by prosecution and threatened eviction. 

It was not long, under these circumstances, be- 
fore strong hostility was exhibited to the fee-farm 
rent system in these two counties, soon extending 
into adjacent counties affected by the same system. 

It is remarkable, on taking advice of counsel, 
as the landholders did, that no opinion was given 
or suggestion made that the deeds of the patroon 
being absolute conveyances of all his interest in the 
lands; the reservations wer^ for that reason, in\-alid 
as incumbrances, made so by the English statute 
before mentioned. 

The counsel consulted were either ignorant of 
the existence of that statute or they dismissed the 
consideration of it on the assumption that it was 
never the law of the Colony or of the State. Had 
that statute, at the time of the anti-rent outbreak, 
been recognized as the law of the State, it is not too 
much^ probably, to assert and believe that, before 
the distinguished judges who then adorned the 
bench, with the Senate composing the court of last 
resort — a popular as well as judicial body — the 
anti-rent controversy would have been spared more 
than a quarter of a century of political and legal 
conflict, and the feudal-burdened counties have 
become as enlightened, prosperous and free as their 
sister counties of the Slate. 

The anti-renters, desirous of compromising the 
disputed matters on some equitable, even liberal 
basi% early in the spring of 1839 held a conven- 
tion or meeting, numerously attended, on the 
Helderberg% in the town of Berne, and appointed 
a committee to wait on Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
the ddest son of the old patroon, for the purpose 
of ascertaining if an amicable settiement of manor 
claims for rents in arrear could not be effected, 
and to learn, in the language of the day, upon 
what terms the soil could be bought, ignorant that 



they owned the soil already by their deeds of con- 
veyances 

The committee; consisting of such sterling men 
as Lawrence Vandnsen, of Berne, afterwanls elected 
county clerk, who acted as chairman; Edgar 
Schoonmaker, Hugh Scott, Joseph Connor and 
John F. Shafer and others of that, town, and Deni- 
son Fish, Lawrence Fenner, Isaac Hoag and others 
* of Rensselaerville; and other representative men of 
the hill towns and towns below the hill, on the 
2 2d of May, 1839^ went, to the manor office in 
Watervliet to see and converse with Mr. Van Rens- 
selaer on the subject for which they were appoint- 
ed; but he refused to speak to or recognize them 
even by a nod. Passing into the inner office oc- 
cupied by his agent, Douw R Lansing, he held a 
somewhat lengthened and confidential con^'ersa- 
tion with him, and the agent then came out and 
said that Mr. Van Rensselaer would communicate 
with them in writing. This excited great indigna- 
tion, the committee feeling that they had been 
treated with lordly and haughty contempt 

Mr. Van Renssdaer did some timesubsequentiy 
address a letter to Mr.Vandusen, the chairman of the 
committee, which was read at meetings of the anti- 
renters held at East Berne on the Helderbergs, and 
other places in the summer of 1839. In this com- 
munication Mr. Van Rensselaer declined to sell on 
any terms, saying, among other things, that he 
would be doing injustice to himself to his family 
and to society at large should he consent to do so. 

This determination of the manor claimant on 
the Albany side of the river led to the wildest ex- 
citement in the anti-rent towns of Albany County, 
and open resistance to the collection of rents was 
boldly urged and practiced. Rent agents were in- 
sulted, and were not safe among the excited peo- 
ple. Sheriffs were resisted in discharge of their 
duties» by men masked and dressed in calico and 
Indian costume; their horses were shorn of mane 
and tail; the wheels of their vehicles were removed 
and hidden; firearms were displayed; tar and 
feathers threatened, and strong demonstrations of 
force generally exhibited. 

Such was the extent of the resistance that early 
in December, 1839, the Sheriff, Michael Artcher, 
called to hb aid, in serving process^ the/osje com- 
itatus^ or power of the county. Among many prom- 
inent dtixens summoned was ex-Gov. Marcy, who; 
amid much laughter, declared grimly and facetious* 
ly his readiness to go; and he did actually go 
with the pos$€ on foot as Ew as Adamsville, where 
a gentleman friend found him and conducted him 
in his carriage as fiir as Oarksville, and there the 
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Governor remained until evening, when he returned 
with the /055e to Albany. 

The Sheriflf, with Ymposse^ consisting of six hun- 
dred citizens, started from Albany on Uie third day 
of December, 1839, for Reidsville, a hamlet on the 
Helderbergs, about sixteen or eighteen miles from 
Albany. On arriving within a few miles of the 
place, the Shcriflf, selecting from the body of the 
posse a committee of seventy-live of the stoutest 
hearted, Icfl with them for Rcidsville, where it was 
understood the anti-renters were collected in force. 
Just before reaching Reidsvilte the Sheriff and his 
committee encountered a body of fifteen hundred 
mounted men posted across the public highway, 
barring and refusing their further progress, and or- 
dering them to go back, \\liereupon the Sheriff 
and the committee returned obediently as directed; 
and on making report to the main body of the 
posse of the formidable resistance encountered, the 
whole body gladly took the backward march to 
Albany, where they arrived in safety the same even- 
ing at 9 o'clock. 

People generally at the time, in discussing this 
unheard of posse and its ridiculous termination, 
declared tliat a bold fronton the part of the Sheriff, 
with twenty resolute men,- would have enabled him 
to pass through the mounted horsemen without 
injury, and do what he desired to accomplish of a 
legal character. 

On the morning after his return, the Sheriff gave 
the Govcmor-^William H. Seward — an animated 
if not exaggerated account of the resistance he 
had met with. 

The Governor deemed it his duty, under the 
circumstances detailed, to call out the militar}-, and 
he did so promptly and efficiently, for he ordered 
out a force sufficient to capture ever}' man, woman 
and child on the Helderbeigs. It was composed 
of the Albany Burgesses Corps, Captain Bayeux; 
Albany Union Guards, Captain Brown; Albany 
Republican Artillery, Captain Strain; First Com- 
pany Van Rensselaer Guards, Captain Kearney; 
Second Company Van Rensselaer Guards, Captain 
Berr}*; Troy Artillei}', Captain Howe; Troy Gti- 
zens Corps, Capuin Rcrce; and Troy City Guards, 
Captain \Vicke& 

I1iis formidable body of citizen-soldiery, in 
general command of Major William Bloodgood, 
headed by Sheriff Artcher, started for Rcidsville, on 
the Hclderbcrgs, December 9, 1839, to encounter 
and overcome tlie rcnt-resisters. With colors fly- 
ing, drums beating, cannon rumbling, and bayo- 
nets gleaming in the wintry sun, its march from 
Albany was imposing. 



It reached the Helderbeigs without a shadow of 
resistance, and, encamping at Reidsville^ found no 
enemy there to attack or oppose. It remained in 
camp and on duty at that point, and other places^ 
for a week, and then returned to Albany, greatly 
chagrined and sadly bedraggled, amid the peltings 
of a pitiless rain storm of almost unexampled 
severity. 

Similar but much smaller demonstrations^ under 
proclamations of subsequent governors, set on fool 
by rent claimants and timid sheriffs, have occurred 
several times since. The object has always seemed 
to be,' not to serve and enforce process, for that was 
never really impossible in the hands of a vigorous 
and courageous officer, with only a respectable 
posse; but by military exhibitions of display, ac- 
companied by sheriffs' /05SCS in force, to intimidate 
and drive the landholders into settlement and pay- 
ment of iniquitous demands. 

The resisunce to the collection of rents and at- 
tempted enforcement of collections went on for 
some time in the tumultuous manner stated, with- 
out successful or encouraging results on either 
side. The landholders hoped the petty and threat- 
ened acts of resistance made by them might induce 
Mr. Van Rensselaer to offer some terms of com- 
promise; but he refused all compromise unless his 
tenahtr}', as he called them, would cease all further 
opposition, acknowledge themselves in the wrong 
and pay up what they owed. 

This obstinate state of the controversy led the 
landholders, under the aduce of some antiquarian 
adepts in legal lore^ to question the Van Rens- 
selaer title to the manor. It was insisted that the 
letters patent were invalid on many grounds^ not 
necessary now to be stated, as it would lead to 
fruitless discussion. It is enough to say of it that 
it soon brought the feudal rent conflict into the 
arena of politics. 

Politicians, alwaj-s keen to scent the advent of a 
new and potent power for votes, were quick in 
seizing this opportunity and putting the land- 
holders in shape for political action. They must, 
it was urged, have a public press to make their 
cause and their grie\*ances known to the people^ 
and this was done with little delay. 

The Freeholder, published in the Gty of Albany, 
became the organ of the embryo party. It was 
conducted for many years with great abiliqr. Both 
of the old political parties, to a greater or less ex* 
tent, entered into the controversy, although the 
NaUonal Republican or Whig party, then the <^ 
position party to the Democratic, furnished, appar- 
ently, the largest number of anti-rent or land- 
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holders' advocates. The landholders now sought, 
through political agitation, the enactment and en- 
forcement of laws to protect them against the feudal 
exactions Their first object, therefore, was to se- 
cure the Governor and a controlling number of 
members of the Legislature ; and at once, in the 
dectionSp they made their power felt Rensselaer, 
Columbia, Dutchess, Sullivan, Ulster, Greene, Del- 
aware;, Otsego, Schoharie, Schenectady and Mont- 
gomery Counties promptly sent representatives of 
the landholders to the Legislature; and Albany 
County espoused their cause by overwhelming ma- 
joritieSb Iia Harris, as their especial representa- 
tive, was dected to the Assembly in 1845 ^7^ 
majority exceeding two thousand votes. In 1846 
he was elected a delegate to the Constitutional Con- 
vendon, and in the same year again to the Assem- 
bly, and subsequently to the Senate, and finally to 
a seat on the bench of the Supreme Court Silas 
Wright, whose name was a tower of strength, and 
who^ as the Democratic candidate for Governor, 
carried the State in 1844 for Polk as President 
against Henry Qay, was beaten for re-election by 
John Young in 1846, because his action as Gov- 
ernor with respept to the anti-rent outbreak in Dd- 
aware County, in which Steele, a deputy sheriff, 
was killed, had given offense to this new and potent 
oiganixati^Mi. It would be out of place, in a his- 
toiy of Albany County, to detail the successes or the 
defeats of this organization in other counties or in 
the States or its fate in the Legislature, orits decline 
as a political body. It is sufficient to say that the 
landholders' par^, as a political oigantzation, with 
its oigan, the Freeholder ^ died out gradually, and 
that the contest subsequently became strictly legal 
in its diaiacter. 

Among the conditions contained in the manorial 
grants in lee^ as well in Albany as in other counties^ 
was a proviaion that the grantee, his heirs or as- 
signs, was to pay to the lord or proprietor of the 
manor, on eveiy sale or vendition of the land ad 
iMJOttimm^ one-quarter of the purchase price ; so 
that, if a given fimn — worth, tor instance, $a,ooo — 
with all its buildings and other improvements, put 
on il by the landholder himself, was sold four 
time% the manor proprietor would get the whole 
value of the fimn, including the improvements; 
that i% $500 on each vendition, making (he fuQ 
sum of $a,ooo on the fourth sale. 

Litigation in the courts first assumed shape on 
this quarter-sale provision In 1848^ and in 1852 the 
question was carried into the Court of Ap|)eals lor 
final adjudication. The ground taken there by the 
counsel for the kindholders in opposition to the 



quarter-sale was, that the condition was void be- 
cause it was a fine upon alienation, repugnant to 
the grant and against public policy; but Judge 
Ruggles, who delivered the opinion of the court, 
placed the decision in effect upon the statute of 
fma emptores^ which, although he concluded was 
not in force within the colony, and, therefore, not 
in the State, yet, in his own words, "that 
our statutes of escheats and of tenures, the 
one passed in 1779 ^^^ ^^ other in 1787, 
acting^ retrospectively, performed the same func- 
tions and wrought the same changes in the 
feudal tenures of this State as the statute of quui 
empiores did in England. They put an end to all 
feudal tenure between one citizen and another, 
and substituted in its place a tenure between 
each landholder and the people in their sov- 
ereign capacity ; and, by taking away the grantor's 
reversion or escheat, they removed the entire foun- 
dation on which the power of the grantor to restrain 
alienation by his grantee formerly rested, and they 
placed the law of this State, in respect to the ques- 
tion in controversy, on the same footing on which 
the law of England now stands and has stood since 
the reign of Edward the First" — ^that is, since 
1290, when the. statute of quia empiores was 
passed. 

Judge Ruggles also said : '' The right of re-entiy 
for non-payment of rent, or the non-performance 
of other covenants, is not such an interest in the 
estate as makes the condition in question valid 
It is not a reversion, nor is it a possibility of re- 
version, nor is it any estate in the land." And 
again he said : ''A rent is not a reversion or a pos- 
sibility of reversion, and nothing but such a rcver- 
»onary interest in tlie land has ever been held to 
authorize a condition against alienation." 

And Judge Ruggles adds, in the same opinion, 
that, although the quarter-sale condition is valid 
in leases for lives and years, for there the lessor has 
a reversionaiy interest in the land, yet on convey- 
ances in fee it is void, for he has no reversionary 
interest left And such was the unanimous judg- 
ment of the Court of Appeals ; and so ended all 
further enforcement of this hoary-headed exaction. 
The life and soul of this decision b this: the 
manor proprietors by sale and conveyance of their 
lands in fee divested themselves of all estate in the 
lands, and no relationship whatever of a legal charac- 
ter thenceforth existed between them and their 
grantees. They were not landlords^ and the 
grantees were not tenants; for it is idle to call him 
landlord who does not own the land, and him 
tenant who docs own it And so quarter-sale con- 
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dition died, and by parity of reasoning so died 
also all other attempted feudal restrictions, by way 
of covenants or conditions in deeds in fee, to finee 
commerce in manor or other lands in the State of 
New York. 

The Court of Appeals at the time of this 
decision was composed of the following Judges: 
Charles H. Ruggle% Chief Judge, and Addison 
Gardner, Freeborn G. Jewett, Alexander S. John- 
son, John W. Edmon^ Malbone Watson, Fhilo 
Gridley and Henry Welles, Judges. 

The Court of Appeals, in a subsequent decision, 
pronounced in 1859, by Judge Denio, dissented 
from the opinion of Judge Ruggles with respect to 
the existence of the statute of pih em/fiares here, 
and held that that statute was always the law of 
the colony, and that it was the law of the State as 
well before as after the passage of our act concern- 
ing tenures in 1787. "A contrary theory," said 
Judge Denio, ''would lead to the most absurd con- 
clusions. We should have to hold that the feudal 
system, during the whole colonial period, and for 
the first ten years of the State government, existed 
here in a condition of vigor, which had been un- 
known in England foriL »re than three centuries be- 
fore the first settlement of this country." 

After the decision of the Court of Appeab in 
1853, the Van Rensselaers and other manor pro- 
prietors were advised by their counsel to sell, as it 
was evident that the other feudal conditions^ such 
as the payment of wheat in bushels, fat fowl% 
days' service with carriage and horses and the like^ 
contained in the conveyances, and forfeiture of the 
land in case of non-pa}'ment, must rest and be 
rejected upon the same principle as the quarter- 
sale condition, to wit, want of relation of landlord 
and tenant between the parties; for if that relation- 
ship did not exist in the one case, it was obvious 
that it did not exist in the other, and could not, 
therefore, exist at all 

While the manor proprietors, tired of the long 
continued resistance and the failure to collect al- 
leged rents, had, previously to 185 s, in a few in- 
tancesi sold to some submissive landholders the 
soil of their farms, as it was calledi they now, 
under the adverse litigation attending the quarter 
sale, on the advice of counsel mentioned, expressed 
a willingness to sell at prices ridiculously 
smally if they really believed the rents claimed 
were legal and collectable; and speculators or ad- 
venturers in numbers, ever ready to take chances^ 
however dcsperate« or, if possibly successful, how- 
ever detrimental to the general welfare^ pressed 
forward to buy; and they bought. The chief or 



principal purchaser was Walter S. Church, then of 
Allegany County, New York. 

It must be here observed, once lor all, that the 
term speculator or adventurer in this case b not 
made use of in an invidious or offensive senses or 
even reproachfully, but by way of designation or 
discrimination. He is not an inheritor of manorial 
rights^ and he does not take by devise. He amply 
comes in as a stranger on speculation, and buys 
casual or disputed claims, as he would boy lottery 
tickets or stocks in Wall street He is, therefbie^ 
a speculator or adventurer in the contest, in which 
he purchases chances. If successful in the ven- 
ture his fortune is made, and he can take his 
eas^ and live and spend and entertain freely and 
handsomely. If unsuccessful, he is no worse off 
than other speculators who spend on a hazard all, 
perhaps, they possess, and all they can borrow. 
' The last mentioned purchaser or speculator ha% 
for more than thirty years, made a busy and 
troublous time of the venture for himself and for 
the landholders. 

That he has been indefatigable in it, is saying 
little. His labors and his activity have been im- 
mense, and his presence, wherever or however re- 
quired to promote or protect his interest has been 
almost ubiquitous. Did the controversy drift into 
the Legislature, as it did from time to tim^ he C(»- 
frontcd it there, at every step, with an energy un- 
tiring and sleepless, and open house and ample 
table as potent auxiliaries. When it went into 
the courts in the form of multiplied ejectment 
suits, prosecuted under his personal direction and 
in his interest, he was there alike active^ untiring 
and vigilant; and it must be written, or this histor. 
ical sketch will be imperfect, honored judges did 
not deem it improper, and have not considered It 
incompatible with their position, to accept the 
proffered hospitalities of his bachelor home, par- 
take of his sumptuous repasts, sip his costiy wines, 
and receive his courdy attentions; and distin- 
guished law}'ers, and lawyers engaged in the cases 
against the landholders, ha\^ participated In the 
entertainments; e\*en Governors and Lleutoiant- 
Governors have not refused to join in them. 

It may be said that these social entertainments 
have exercised no control in the judgments pro* 
nounced by the courts. That may be sa Bat in 
cases involving dvil rights, the forfeiture of real 
property and enormoiu pecuniary exactions be- 
sides, it cannot be expected that the landholdeis^ 
victims in the actionsi have regarded their possible 
influence with indifference. In a great oontroversy 
like thi% in which judgments are given upon the 
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statutes of landlord and tenant — ^where such statutes 
cannot possibljr applj — ^the rule of^rri/bcms should 
not be allowed to prevail; and therefore the judges 
should keep their minds <^pen to further argument 
and deddon, without possible bias in any way or 
from any direction; for it has been well said that a 
single decision has never, in any case^ been al* 
lowed to stand if found opposed to principle, and 
in a conflict of decisions the doctrine of s&ire decisis 
does not hold. 

It is familiar to every well-read lawyer that 
there are hundreds of cases in the books that have 
stood setded as law for centuries^ which have been 
overturned by the broad, luminous and analytical 
mind of a Mansfield or a Marshall, a Spencer or a 
Kent — intellects which have elevated and ennobled 
the race, not debased and degraded it — and it will 
scarcely do to say that this generation of judges 
is infallible, or wiser and greater than those illus- 
trious prototypes. 

If it be asked how the controversy has progress- 
ed »nce the purchase by the adventurers^ and how 
it stands to-day between them and the landholders, 
it may be summed up briefly. 

In 1858, in the ca<e of Van Rensselaer against 
Ball, fir»t» among many cases, that went to the 
Court of Appeals after decision in the quarter- 
sale suit, the right of the manor proprietors, 
or the purchasers of their interest, to maintain 
actions of ejectment against the landholders, was 
put by that Court, in die opinion written by Judge 
D^io, before alluded to^ upon a statute passed by 
the Legislature in 1805, authorizing grantors of 
lands to have the same remedies for the recovery of 
rents as if the reverrion had remained in them. 

Now, this statute was passed after the manor 
proprietors had sold their landf, with scarcely an 
exception, and could not, therefore, be legitimately 
employed in the office it was called on to perform; 
that is» it could not confer a right if none existed 
before. But this was not all; Judge Denio then 
proceeded to apply the statutes of landlord and 
tenant to the case% after he had demonstrated 
beyond all contradiction that these statutes could 
not by any possibility be made to apply, in con- 
sequence of the prohibitory statute of quia 
tmfhres. and our statutes of tenures and escheats. 

lliis decision so shocked the public conscience, 
that the Legislature in i860 promptly repealed the 
statute of 1805, so far as conveyances executed be- 
fore that time were concerned. 

After that statute was repealed, the feudal rent 
litigation was renewed; and other cases^ having 
gone through the lower court% were carried to the 



Court of Appeals for renewed d^ision, where they 
were decfded in 1 863. That Court then took a new 
departure, and held that the statute of 1805 was 
not necessary to the maintenance of the actions, 
but that the pro\isions of a statute enacted in 
r846, abolishii^ distress for rent, and for other 
purposes — a statute passed in the interest of the 
landholders^ through the agency of their own 
representatives in the Legislature — su{^lied the 
place of the statute of 1805. The opinion in the 
case was written by Judge Henry R. Sdden. 

Judge Selden, after relj-ing on the statute of 
1846, as Judge Denio had done on the sutute of 
1805, to sustain the actions^ undertakes to uphold 
them on the strength of an opinion expressed by 
Sugden in his work on '* Vendors and Purchasers," 
and on two or three controverted English cases. 
But neither Sugden nor the disputed cases ad- 
vance the idea, or even hint at it, that there can be 
any forfeiture of land for non-payment of rent, out- 
side the relation of landlord and tenant; and it 
may be asserted, without fear of contradiction, that 
no case can be found, English or American, xvhere 
reentry ^ wrejedmod for default in ihe payment of reni, 
has been had or aiUmoed^ except where the relation of 
landlord and tenant existed^ or was supposed to 
exist. 

It has been shown that the decirion in the 
case of Ball, in 1859, in which Judge Denio 
wrote the opinion — is no exception to this 
rule — for the judgment in that case was ex- 
pressly aflSrmed, by help of the statute of 1805, 
upon the statutes of landlord and tenant And 
Judge Selden, in his opinion in the Reid case, 
written in 1863, is forced finally to admit and de- 
clare that the actions are not maintainable, except 
the relation of landlord and tenant exists between 
the parties. His very language is here copied, and 
is as follows : " Zv many cases in our courts, between 
parties similarly situated^ th^* have been spoken of and 
treated as landlords and tenants, and the decisions m 
the cases of Van Rensselaer r. Snyder {/jN Y,, 
2pp) and Van Rensselaer v. Roll {/p N. Y., ioo) 
can be sustained on no other ground, as they depended 
entirely upon a statute applicable only to parties hold' 
ing that relation (2 R. S., p. /OJ, $ jo)." 

Of the eight judges who composed the Court of 
Appeals in 1863, when Judge Selden wrote his 
opinion, it is notable that two of the most distin- 
guished Judges of the Court, Wright and Rosekrans, 
who heard the argumentSi refused to take part in 
the decision. They could not be brought to as- 
sent to the remarkable doctrines announced by 
Judge Selden. 
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Upon this indefimsible assumption by Jadge 
Selden of the relationship of landlord and tenant 
between the parties to this controversy (where 
such relationship does not exists), hangs the 
enormous exactions thereafter, and even now. bit- 
terly wrung from the cultivators of lands absolutely 
owned by themselvesL 

The workings of the system, thus naugurated 
by the Court of Appeals, may be illustrated by a 
few out of many examples : 

On the 17th day of February, i860, one of the 
coldest daj-s of the winter, the principal adven- 
turer in the claims, accompanied by the Sheriff 
and his posse^ some fourteen or fifteen in num- 
ber, armed wiih pistols and clubs^ and handcuffs to 
bind any that might be found to oppose, made a 
sudden descent upon the &rm and premises of 
Peter Ball, situated on the Helderbergs, near the 
village of Berne. The (arm had been his and his 
forefathers for generations^ but then and there, in 
the midst of a furious mountain snow-storm, they 
cast him, with his bmily, consisting of his wife, a 
sick daughter and an aged colored servant, from 
the dwelling, out upon the public highway. 

The value of this farm, within the very limits 
of the village, with its new*, convenient and 
handsome dwelling-house, and other improve- 
ments, made by Peter Ball himself, was very con- 
siderable. It was one of the most desirable and 
picturesque places on the Helderbergs ; and as the 
poor old people, the sick daughter and the aged 
servant were forced to leave, their cries and their 
tears touched many a tender heart 

It may be truthfully asserted that when the P^- 
troon sold his lands on the Helderbergs, there was 
not probably an acre that was worth more than 
twenty-five cents. The value was given afterward 
by the buildings and other improvements put upon 
the lands by the purchasen^ 

It was necessary, it was said, to make an exam- 
ple of Peter Ball, because he had been a leading 
and persistent anti-renter, for the influence it might 
exert at the time upon other anti-renters to come 
forward and settle exacted claims. 

Martinus Lansing, whose extensi\*e farm lay on 
the east or Greenbush ude of the river, in %iew, prob- 
ably, from the pinnacles of theCapitol, beneath which, 
in august dignity, now sits the Court of Appeals, 
is a more recent and flagrant case of dispossession. 
On this E&rm, worth not less than twenty- five thou- 
sand dollars, it has been estimated there was an un- 
paid rent claim of about eight hundred dollars. 
Mr. Lansing was required to pay six thousand dol- 
lars to be reinstated He paid four thousand dol- 



lars, and because he did not promptly pay the other 
two thousand, although he subsequently offered to 
pay it, and the payment was refused, be and his 
family were removed from their dwelling-house bj 
an armed body of officers and men. The great 
farm, with all its buildings and other improve- 
ments, put on it by Mr. Lansing^s forefathers, with 
extensive additions and betterments by Mr. Lan- 
sing himself, was immediately taken possession of 
by the chief speculator ; and he is to-day occupying 
the fine dwellings and large bams, and planting 
and reaping the broad acres^ and pocketing the 
fruits, rejoicing in the great acquisition, and mak- 
ing exhibitions of it to admiring friends. 

The reader will not be surprised to learn thai 
Mr. Lansing died of a broken heart poor and pen- 
niless, and that his unmarried daughters, forced to 
support themselves as best they may, or dependent 
upon the liberality of relatives, have suffered a 
desolation, distress and mortification over which 
sympathetic neighbors and friends have dropped 
many a tear of charity. 

Another case of dispossession was that of Will* 
iam Witbeck, of Greenbush, whose farm lay west 
of Mr. Lansing's^ and nearer the river. The Olcott 
place, which occupies a site commanding a view 
of all Albany, forms in part its western boundary. 

As a grass and stock farm, with its buildings and 
other improvements put on by the Witbeck £imily» 
it was very valuable — ^worth not less, probably, than 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

Witbeck had paid all assumed rent claims against 
this farm, but there was yet unpaid, it seemed, the 
costs of the ejectment suit, amounting perhaps to 
one hundred and fifty dollars. These, by some over- 
sight, had not been paid. They might have been col- 
lected at any moment upon execution, if Witbeck 
had refused to pay, as he had much catde and other 
property on this and other farms in the same neigh- 
borhood. But this was not what the principal specu- 
lator in fee-farm rents was seeking. Witbeck, he in- 
sisted had been contumacious, and had forfeited his 
right to retain the farm, and he declared his inten- 
tion, therefore, to take possession. For this purpose 
Hiram Griggs, a deputy of the Sheriff of Rensselaer 
County, with an armed posse, was dispatched to 
uke possession. Witbeck, as he had given out he 
would do, resisted, and in the encounter which 
follow*ed Griggs was shot, and subsequently died 
Witbeck and his two sons were ancsted and in- 
dicted for Griggs' murder. They were tried In 
Saratoga County, and were acquitted. In the 
meantime, secured against further resistance, the 
speculator pb^in^ peaceable possession of the 
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6niiy and he letsuns it to this day, with its bottnti- 
hl iqgnhoiiig of harvests and fruits.. 

Sudi are some of the results of landlord and 
tenant statutes^ where such statutes do not apply. 
It is the merciless taking and appropriation of land 
(bgr jndidal accomplishment), with all the buildings 
and odier improvements^ put on it by the owners 
themsdves^ which never belonged to the manor or 
pioprietois nor to the purchasing speculators ; here 
in the Sute of New York, near the close of the 
nineteenth centuiyy in a manner equal to anything 
in atrodty that could have occurred in the bar- 
barous ages of the ninth century, when feudailism 
vas first Ibiced on allodial soil and on free men. 

The aystem of swooping in farms, with the 
boil^Ungs and other improvements^ now practiced, 
under the same incongruous statutes, (made pos- 
sible ty the like judicial action) may be illustrated 
by the mediod in which it is done: 

Ijectment suits are brought to recover one yeai's 
rent daimed to be due — generally the last year — 
and rec o very of possession of the fium for non-pay- 
ment The landholder, on prosecution, goes to 
the office in Albany to pay the yeai's rent sued for, 
snd die costs of the action. Payment will not be ac- 
cepted unless he will also pay all rents claimed to be 
in arrear ; it may be for fifteen or twenty, perhaps 
thirty years. The landholder remonstrates, on the 
ground, as often happens, that he has only owned 
the fium a ficw .years, and should not be asked to 
pay longer than he has owned. He is told that 
that makes no difference; the fiirm is liable, who- 
ever may have been the owner, and he must pay 
all rents claimed or lose the fiurm. On inquiry as 
to the amount claimed, he is startled to learn that 
it exceeds the value of the fiirm, perhaps, with all 
the buildings and other improvements. That result 
is brought about by charging the fullest prices f<Mr 
the what, the fat fowls and the days* ser\nce with 
carriage and horses, with aimual accumulations of 
interest on each. It is the old story ; the succes- 
sors of the old Faitroon chastised the landholders 
whips; the adventurers chastise them with 



The distressed fiirmer, sued for one yearns rent* 
goes home and communicates to his astonished 
bmHy the rain that impends over their peaceful 
habitaUon ; and ruin promptly comes in the person 
of the qieculator, with the sheriff and po$u at his 
back, who speedily close the scene upon the 
wretched Eimiiy by pitiless dispossession unless 
every claim be paid. 

The prices of rents claimed have been greatly in» 
vtwtA bjr the speculaton since the days of the 



Fatroons ; then the fat fowls and the days' service 
with carriage and horses^ etc, were put at uniform* 
rates of moderate character; now they are ad- 
vanced to the extremest tension. It is this feature 
ofthefee-fium rent system, among others, which 
makes it so bitter, harsh and unendurable. In 
cases between landlord and tenant, where that re- 
lationship actually exists, the landlord must specify 
in his petition or complaint the exact amount of 
rent claimed to be due, so that the tenant may 
know what he has to pay, and he pays it, or leaves 
the premises at his option, to which premises the 
tenant makes no claim, for he never owned them. 
He has added nothing to their value by buildings 
or other improvements, and he leaves them with- 
out loss or distress. 

Very different from this is it with the fee-farm rent 
system. Here the courts do not require the specu- 
lators, on prosecution, to fix the amount of rent 
claimed to be due. That is left to their tender 
mercy after they have got their ejectment judg- 
ment'; and if the landholder don't then pay as 
required, he loses his farm, with all the build- 
ings and other improvements put upon it by 
himseIC These buildings and other improve- 
ments, even more valuable, perhaps, than the 
land itself, the Court of Appeals declared in 1852, 
in the opinion delivered by Judge Ruggles in the 
quarter-sale suit, never belonged to the manor 
proprietors, and certainly, therefore, never belonged 
to the speculators in the manor claims. Yet these 
speculators are now allowed, under the statutes of 
landlord and tenant (with assistance of the courts), 
to take the buildings and other improvements as 
well as the land itself, which the Court of Appeals, 
in 1852, as above declared never belonged to the 
manor proprietors. 

This category of the fee-farm rent system places 
it in a light of terrific injustice. . 

It may be asserted, boldly and unflinchingly, 
that the declaration of the Court of Appeals^ befcm 
mentioned and transcribed, Oiai because, im wumj^ 
cases, the parties to this coniroversy have teem spokem 
0/ and treated as landlerds and tenants, Aere/ere, 
their slatus as such is /oreoer fixed and cannot te 
changed, where that relationship does not exist, isjm* 
didal legisla&m and fyranny.^ 
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This judicial legislation on this rent question 
makes him who does not own the land, landlord, 
and him who does own it, tenant, and gives the 
former the latter's land, with all the buildings and 
other improvements, without compensation. 

The question admits of no dispute, and is of 
ready solution : it is determined by inalienable 
law, and all the courts in the civilized world can- 
not controvert or change it 

Suppose a man, owning one of these manor (arms, 
dies without will, and without heirs, lineal or col- 
lateral, to inherit, to whom does the farm escheat 
or revert, to the manor lord, or in this case to the 
speculator who has purchased his interest, or to 
the people of the State in their sovereign capacity? 
Ever}' tyro in the law knows that it goes to the peo- 
ple. Why? Because the reversion or escheat of 
all lands held in fee is in the State. 

This point may be further illustrated by the man- 
ner in which the taxes upon these " anti-rent** lands 
are assessed and paid; which is matter of interest to 
distressed taxpayers generally, and to opponents of 
non-taxable Government bonds. The speculators 
have never been assessed for or paid any taxes on 
these lands which they claim to own as landlords over 
a peasant tenantry. If it be said that the manor 
proprietors, or the speculators who have purchased 
from them, are not bound to pay the taxes because 
of the original indentures by which the farms were 
acquired, that does not obviate the difficulty of 
the assessment of the taxes. If the speculators 
were the owners of the lands, the assessment would 
be levied against them as the owners ; whereas, it 
is a well-known fact that such taxes have alwa}'S 
been assessed to and paid by the farmers, as the 
owners in fee of the lands, and not as tenants either 
of the manor proprietors or of the speculators. 
The speculators have not only paid no tax or 
assessment of any kind on these "anti-rent'* farms, 
but they have successfully resisted the payment of 
any tax on the vast amounts of rents which they 
have collected from the owners of these lands, as 
the tax receivers in the towns will testify. Hence 
it has now come to be understood that the specu- 
lators have here, under the a^gis of the courts, 
a bonanza; a property superior to any other 
in the country ; (ar better than non-taxable 
United States bonds, for they have a limit of 
existence, while this rent exaction is claimed to 
be indestructible; assuming always that the de- 



cisions of the courts are never to be reversed on 
this question. 

The people of the State, therefore^ are land- 
lords of all these manor lands, as well as of all 
other lands held in fee, and no individual grantor, 
be he whom he may, has the sli^^test interest or 
possibility of interest in any land after he has made 
a deed of conveyance tbereoC- 

Servitude to the soil in perpetuity, or involun- 
tary servitude (better known to early ages as fisadal 
servitude, the lords in which were known as lords 
superior, and the cultivators of the land as vassals, 
feuds or bondsmen), was imposed upon France by 
despotic rulers in the ninth century. It was brought 
from Normandy and planted on the allodial soil 
of England in the eleventh century by William the 
Conqueror. It was extirpated thence, in ia90^ bj 
the statute Kit quia emphrts. 

That statute was the law of the colony of New 
York, and it and tantamount statutes have always 
been the law of the State. Yet the d^^rading sys- 
tem, attempted to be fastened upon the eastern 
counties of New York by pseudo-Fatroons and 
manor lords, has been actually listened upon them 
by judicial legislation, under anomolous. statutes 
of landlord and tenant, where such statutes do not 
and cannot be made to apply, even by legislative 
enactment; for our Legislature is not omnipotent, 
like the British Parliament, but is controlled in its 
action by both national and State constitutions. 

Whether the system is to be perpetuated for the 
benefit of the speculators and their assigns^ or 
their posterity, by judicial fiat, remains to be 
seen. 

However that may be, candid and generous men 
will acknowledge that to the derided ** anti-renters ** 
must be accorded the honor of arresting the 
progress over the continent of this revival of me- 
dixval despotism ; for there is no telling to what 
length it might have extended over land in vast 
tracts, comprising millions of acres, held by cor- 
porations and wealthy capitalists, had it not been 
for the determined and world-wide known resolate 
resistance to the enslaving system by anti-renters 
of the State of New York. 

Through their sturdy resistance, theconstitntional 
convention of 1846 put the system under ban lor 
all future time throughout this commonwealth, 
whence it is not likely ever to have further resurrec- 
tion. 
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A HISTORY ought to be fair and unprejudiced; 
and on a question which has caused so much 
political and legal strire as was made by the con- 
test between the oppodng claimants upon the ma- 
norial estates in Albany County, under the Van 
Rensselaer leases or deeds^ bodi sides should be 
pemiitted to make the amplest statements. With 
thb view, I had early and frequent conversations 
with Hr. A. J. Colvin and Mr. C M. Jenkins, 
bwyers upon opposite sides of the controversy 
when it was in the courts; both eminent for learn- 
ing and ability; both natives of the county, and 
now among the few still living; at a venerable age, 
who knew the whole matter from their personal 
and local rdations to it I invited both to present, 
in writing, the historical and legal points in a con- 
troversy that, in its day, in this locality, was hardly 
eicelled by that of anti-davery in intensity of in- 
terest Mr. Colvin only has responded to my re- 
qoest, giving, from his view-point, the only consec- 
utive and detailed account of the contest in its 
historical and l^gal aspects, and in its progressive 
steps and present status^ that has ever been given. 
The preceding article commends itself by its clear 
statements of both sides of the question, by its 
forcible arguments^ and its evident desire to be &ir 
to all parties and true to histoiy. 

The student of history will be interested in the 
bets which we give below, gathered as reminiscen- 
ces from some of the oldest living lawyers, and 
from other rdiable sources. 

Alexander Hamilton, brother-in-law of Gen. 
Stephen Van Rensseher, the ''old Patroon,** is 
said to have been his early legal counsel after he 
came in possession of the manor, in 1785. After 
the death of Hamilton, in i8o4» if not bdbre that 
event, John V. Henry, who died in 1839, and 
Abraham Van Vechten, who died in 1837, among 
the most eminent lawyers of their time, were em- 
ployed as his counsd. It is said he paid them 
cadi a salary of $1,006 per annum. The following 
anecdote has been given: About 1815, Mr. Van 
Rensselaer noUAed Mr. Henry that he could no 
loager pay his safairy. ''Very well,'' replied Mr. 
H.I ''then I shall be at liberty to accept a retainer 



from your tenants, and I will then show you that 
they are no longer your tenants, but the owners of 
the landSb" The stipend was continued to the 
close of Mr. Henry's life. 

Tennis Van Vechten succeeded Abraham Van 
Vecht^n as the Patroon's counsel. Then Teunb 
Van Vechten formed a copartnership with Daniel 
Cady, the distinguished lawyer, and they became 
the counsel of the new manor proprietors on the 
Albany side of the river, and David Buel, of Troy, 
on the east side of the river. Jonathan Jen- 
kins^ of Rensselaerville, &ther of Charles M. Jen- 
kins» acted as counsel for the ''old Patroon," and 
later for the "young P^troon," in the country, 
while the Van Vechtens were acting as such in 
Albany. 

After the decision in 1853, in the quarter-sale 
suit, it was David Buel, of Troy, one of the most 
able real estate lawyers in the State, who publicly 
declared that that decision put an end to the rent 
controversy, and he would never after that defend 
further any of the manor cases. 

The lawyers that argued the quartersale case 
for the so-called tenants, were Henry Hogeboom, 
of Hudson, and Azor Taber, of Albany, a native 
of Knox. Josiah Sutherland, of New York, after- 
ward a Supreme Court Judge, aigued the case for 
the manor proprietors. 

After the decision of this case, Andrew J. Colvin, 
of Albany, and Anson Bingham, of Nassau, Rens- 
selaer County, were employed in a number of cases 
arising out of these claims for rents; Mr. Colvin 
taking the Albany County cases, and Mr. Bingham 
those of Rensselaer County. They took the posi- 
tion that, if the quarter sales were invalid, so were 
the rents in bushels of wheat, fat fowls^ days* ser- 
vice, and such like^ on the same grounds^ vis.: 
that the manor proprietors had sold their lands, 
not leased them. This led to acquaintance be- 
tween these gentiemen, and finally to a copartner* 
ship, with office in Albany. The first of their suits 
which went to the Court of Appeals were the Ball 
and Ha}'es casei^ decided by that Court In 1859, 
Judge Denio writing the opinion. Associated as 
couQsel with Colvin and Bingham, ^nd present Iq 
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Court at the argument, were William M. Evarts, of 
New York, and Nicholas Hill and John H. Rey- 
nolds, of Albany; Mr. Bingham and Mr. Reynolds 
making the argument for the farmers, and Mr, 
Charles M. Jenkins, of Albany, of the firm of 
Jenkins & Cooper, for the rent claimants. 

Some years afterward, Mr. Peter Cagger became 
the lawyer for the rent claimants; then Samuel 
Hand, with Mr. Cagger; then Hand Sc Hale and 
Schwartz; then Mr. Rufus W. Peckham; then 
Peckham & Rosendale; and finally Rosendale and 
Hessberg, who now act as attorneys for Walter S. 
Church. 

THE LEGAL POINTS. 

The historical sketch of anti-rentism by Mr. 
Colvin, and the novel legal questions growing out 
of it, have induced me, at the suggestion of some 
legal friends, to look over the briefs or points of 
the counsel on the argument of the Ball and Hayes 
cases and the decision of the Court of Appeals in 
those cases, made in 1859. On examining these 
points on both sides, I found them elaborated by 
extensive arguments and citation of authorities. 
Deprived of the prolixity of legal technicality, the 
pith of the points appears to be as follows : 

Mr. Jenkins, who made the argument for the 
manor proprietors, or those who purchased their 
interest, presented, in subs.tance, the following 
propositions : 1. That, while by the Van Rens- 
selaer indentures, the grantees or purchasers took 
an estate in fee or of inheritance in the land con- 
veyed, yet taken and held under agreement expressed 
in the conveyances, to yield and pay rent, the fee 
was conditional and defeasible and not absolute. 
2. That reversion, or the relation of landlord and 
tenant, was not necessary to sustain the actions, be- 
cause of the contract by which the grantees or pur- 
chasers agreed, for themselves and their assigns, to 
pay the rents, whereby such rents became annexed to 
the land and passed with it as part of the tenure by 
which it was held. 3. But if these positions were 
untenable, then Mr. Jenkins submitted that the 
relation of landlord and tenant existed between the 
manor proprietors and their grantees, and between 
the assigns of each, because the King, as lord par- 
amount, had here erected and granted to the orig- 
inal proprietor or patentee under the British Crown, 
a lordship and manor to all intents and purposes; 
and thereby licensed the Ritrobn to be chief lord of 
the fee or manor, with power to make tenants in 
fee. or perpetuity, holding; of him; and, therefore, 
the statute of ptia em/fare» never applied to this, 
the manor of Rensselaerwyck. 



The answer of the opposing counsel in sab- 
stance was, that the manor of Ren^elaerwyck was 
not and never had been a lordship in fee, and was 
not excepted from the operation of the statute of 
guia mnphrts; that Mr. Van Renssdaer was simply 
an individual and not a chief lord, and was^ there- 
fore, like other individuals^ subject to the opera- 
tions of the statute: That statute made it impos- 
sible for him on the sale of hb lands, to make, or 
attach to the conveyances by agreement, condi- 
tions for the payment of rents of any description, 
and forfeiture of the lands for non-pa^'ment It 
was out of his power on absolute sale to make a 
conditional or defea^ble estate or fee for non-pay- 
ment of rent, whatever the language of the convey- 
ances. There was no escaping or avoiding the 
force of the statute by any contract contrived or 
entered into by the parties to overthrow its effect 
Its essence was explicit and might be put in the 
following language : " Individuals may lease their 
lands for life or lives, or for yeara^ and attach 
thereto covenants and conditions for payment of 
rent, but they shall not do it if they sell their 
lands." Covenants and conditions are allowable 
between landlord and tenant, but impossible be- 
tween seller and purchaser of lands. So much, and 
just so much, was resolved and accomplished by the 
statute offttia emfiores^ in uprooting the feudal sys- 
tem ; and Mr. Van Rensselaer having sold, and 
not leased, his lands^ was prohibited from burden- 
ing them with conditions for rent payments. 

In deciding these cases, the Court of Appeals^ as 
expressed in the opinion of Judge Denio^ held 
that this statute — ^the statute of guia em/fares — ^was 
always the law of the colony and that it had always 
been the law of the State; and as Mr Van Rensse- 
laer had sold his lands, and not leased them, he 
brought himself within the principles of its pro- 
visions. Hb grantees became owners of the lands, 
and not tenants^ and the relation of landlord and 
tenant never subsisted between him and them; and, 
therefore, it was impossible to put on the lands, 
when sold, conditions for the payment of rents. 
Any mind can see that such is the inevitable corol- 
lary from this decision. 

It would seem to the common-sense mind that 
this announcement put an end judicially, not only 
to the Ball and Hayes cases, but to the anti-rent 
controversy as well Not so^ however. Judge 
Denio announced the Judgment of the Court 
against Ball and Hayes upon the condition con* 
tained in the conveyances^ as though it had been 
made between parties occupying the relation of 
landlord and tenant; and as though Ball and Hayes 
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voe tenants and the manor proprieton and the 
pQidiaseis of their interest were landlords; for be 
^iplied to the cases the remedies for the recoveiy 
of rent provided by the Revised Statutes by a land- 
lord against hb tenant, on a term for yeara^ 

The state of the controversy now seems to be 
this : No landlord and tenant in law» but landlord 
and tenant to oc^lect rents. 

THE PATROON& 

L — ^KiLLiAN, son of Hendrick and Maria (Fa- 
traals) Van Rensselaer, pearl and diamond mer- 
diant of Amsterdam, Holland, was a man of 
diaiacter and substance, of ancient Eunily, de- 
scended in the thirteenth generation from Heniy 
Wolleis Van Rensselaer. He was a director in 
the Dutch West India Company, of the Amsterdam 
Chamber, established in 1621, and was one of the 
foremost in availing himself of the advantages of 
the '* Charter of Privileges and Exemptions^** 
passed by the States General in 1639, for the en- 
couragement of Fatroons to settle colonies in the 
New Netherlands. It does not appear that he 
ever saw the rich and extended territory, twenty- 
four miles up and down the Hudson and twenty- 
four miles on either »de of that noble river, which 
came into hb possession. But, by the aid of his 
co-directors and his agent, Wouter Van Tvriller, 
and others^ he gained lawful possession by extin- 
giusfaing the Indian titles, securing patents and ful- 
filling; as nearly as could then be done, the condi- 
tions as to colonial settlements on his vast acies^ 
within the limited time. His patents gave him 
feudal honors and powers. He freely as»sted his 
immigrant farmers with stock, tools^ clothing, pro- 
nnons and even money, until they got a fair start 
He leased his lands on certain stipulated condi- 
tions^ which do not seem very hard, and we 
have no evidence that he wa% in any way, disposed 
to be oppressive. His policy was not to sell his 
lands^ but to allow them to pass, according to the 
hws of primogeniture of that day, to the ddest 
son or heir, widi all their privil^es and exemptions 
tad increased values. At first he reserved all 
ri|^ts in trade, including the trade in furs with the 
ladtans; but these were so modified about 1638, as 
to become open and free to all settlers. Many 
of them neglected tarming and engaged in the 
nore profitable fiir trade. The F^Uoon also re- 
tttved all mbes^ which were never of value in this 
county; and all mill privilege^ which he improved 
hj erecting grain and lumber-mills, of great utility 
to himaeir and the settleia 



KilUan married, first, Hill^onda Van BykI, bf 
whom he had one son, John or JohaimeSb For 
his second wife^ he married Arma Van Wely» \fj 
whom he had eight children, vis. : 1, Maria; a, 
Jcremiaa^ who married Maria Van Cortlandt; 3, 
Hill^gonda; 4, Jan or John Baptiste, who mairied . 
Susan Van Wely; 5, Eleanora; 6, Susan, who 
married Jan de la Court; 7, Nicolaus or Nicholas^ 
who married Alida Schuyler; 8, Ryckert or Rich- 
ard who married Anna Van Beaumont KilHan 
died in 1646, without sight of the promised land, 
and was succeeded by 

IL — ^JoHN or JoHAKKES, his eldest son, then a 
minor. We find some mention of him in certain 
official or business papers, but learn of nothing 
done by him, except that he married hb couan, 
Elizabeth Van Twiller, and had a son named Kil- 
fian, who died early and without issue. He never 
came to Rensselaerwyck. The plucky Brant Van 
Sdileditenhorst had charge of his interests in the 
manor about six years» until 165 a, when he was 
succeeded by Patroon John's brother, Jan Bap- 
tiste, as director. 

In 1658, Jeremias succeeded hb brother, Jan 
Baptiste, as director, and finally became prc^elor. 
He held his position sixteen years» until hb death, 
October 1 3, 1674. He is reported to have been a 
man of learning for hb times, and much wisdom. 
He discharged hb trust with great acceptance to 
an who were immediately interested. The contest 
ibr rights claimed by Governor Stuy\*esant, the di- 
rector of the West India Company, is discussed in 
the chapter entitled Rensselaeni'yck and Beverwyck, 
ppi 49-^7. 

When, in almost the last extremity, under the 
Stuyvcsant dynasty, a General Assembly of dele- 
gates from all the towns and colonies was called, 
to meet at New Amsterdam, in the Qty Hall, April 
10^ 1664, Rensselaerwyck was represented by Jere- 
mias Van Rensselaer and Dirck Van Schelluyne^ and 
Fort Orange by Jan Verbeeck and Gerrit Schlecb- 
tenhorst Van Rensselaer was made president of thb 
convention of twenty-two members. It adjourned 
without giving any support to Stuyvesant and the 
West Indb Company. 

When Fort Orange surrendered to the 
Englbh, on demand, September a4» i664» and 
was named Fort Albany, Jeremias Van Rensselaer 
peaceably took the oath of allegiance to Charies II 
and James^ Duke of York and Albany. No change 
was then made by the Englbh proprietor James^ as 
to the rights and privileges of the lord of the naanor 
of Rensselaerwyclu 
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Jeremias, two years before this» July 12, 1662, 
had married Maria Van Cortlandt^ who survived 
him fifteen year& She died January 29, 1689. They 
had two sons: Killian, bom August 24* 1663, and 
Hendrick, bom October 23, 1667. This Eunily 
had its home in Greenbush. When Jeremias died, 
October 12, 1674, his eldest son was in his twelfth 
year, and as eldest surviving male descendant in the 
line of Patroons of his generation, was the heir ap- 
parent to the manor. Jan Baptiste, who returned 
to Holland and died in 1678, had released all his 
rights in the manor to this Killian. The hdis of 
the original co-directors of the first Patroon Killian, 
had sold their claims. Nicholas, the clergyman, 
who came over from Amsterdam in 1675, ^^^ 
Richard, who came soon after, succeeded their 
brothers, Jan Baptiste and Jeremias, as directors of 
the manor during the minority of their nephew, 
the heir to Rensselaerwyck. Madam Van Rensse- 
laer acted as treasurer of this colonic, and her 
brother, Stephen Van Cortlandt, had charge of the 
books. 

III. — ^KiLUAN, son of Jeremias, bom August 
24f 1663, was the first Patroon who resided in the 
manor. His house was probably situated near 
where the Patroons have ever since resided. He 
came to his trust in 1684, and held it during those 
troublous times, so far as we can learn, with much 
discretion and approbation. The patent was con- 
firmed to him by the Duke of York, October 17, 
1685, and reconfirmed by Queen Anne, May 20, 
1704. Before this time, Jeremias had represented 
to the English government that the manor included 
Fort Orange and vicinity, territory which Stuyve- 
sant had claimed as belonging to the Dutch West 
India Company, and had forcibly seized, set-oflf, 
and held by military possession. It was his request 
that the government look into the matter and 
restore to tlie Patroon his territorial rights. The 
decision of the English crown " upon a perasal of 
the Ranslaer's papers," was in favor of the claim 
of the Patroon, " that it did belong to them." llie 
injustice and arrogance of Stuyyesant was discov- 
ered. Says Gov. Dongan, "The town of Albany 
lyes within the RanslaCr's colony." "lliey 
settled the place." Orders were issued to put the 
Patroon in possession of Albany, and conditions of 
rent were fixed ''that every house should pay, 
some two beavers — ^some more, some lcs% accord- 
ing to their dimensions — per annum, for twenty 
years, and afterwards the Ranssalears to put what 
rent upon them they could agree for/ These 
orders were placed In the hands of Gov. Andro% 
but not put in execution. When the honcsl Don- 



gan became governor of the province the orders 
were brought to him. He frankly dedined putting 
them in execution for this very sensible reason: 
** I thought it not convenient to execute, judging it 
not for his majest/s interest that the second town 
in the government, and which brings his majeslj 
so great a revenue, should be in the hands of any 
particular men." But, wishing justice and peac^ 
he adds: '' By meanes of Mr. James Graham, 
Judge Palmer and Mr. Cordandt, that have great 
influence on that people, I got the Ranslaers to 
release their pretense to the town and axteen 
miles into the country for commons to the King; 
with the liberty to cut firewood within the colony 
for one and twenty years. After I had obtained 
this release of the Ranslaers I passed the patent 
for Albany." Albany received its charter July 2a, 
1686, and thus early was it done because of the 
magnanimous generosity of the Van Rensselaers 
and the sagacity of Gov. Thomas DoQgan. 

Killian II, probably, came in possession as sole 
proprietor and lord of the manor on attaining his 
majority in 1684. He conveyed to his brother 
Hendrick, June 1, 1704, a few days after Us 
patent was fully confirmed by Queen Ann^ all of 
Cla\^rack or the lower manor, and 1,500 acres of 
the upper manor, including an island in the Hud- 
son, and Greenbush running back one mile. He 
seems to have .been a man of public trast and in- 
fluence. In 1693 he was Captain of a troop of 
horse and Justice of the Peace. During the time of 
Leisler he was strenuously opposed to his govern- 
ment, and went as delegate to Connecticut to secure 
military aid in the troubles that threatened Albany. 
From 1 69 1 to 1703 he represented Rensselaerwyck 
in the Provincial Assembly, and was a member of 
the Council from 1704 to 171 9. The important 
office of Indian Commissioner was hdd by him 
from 1706 to 172a 

His will, made in 1718, was proved May 10^ 
1720, probably soon after the date of his decease^ 
at the age of 57. He married Maria Van Cortland^ 
October 15, 1701, by whom he had nine children, 
six of whom survived him. From him and his 
brother Hendrick, of Greenbush, who married 
Catharine Van Bragh, came all the blood of the 
Van Rensselaers in this country. 

IV.— Stkphkk I, son of Killian and Maria (Van 
Cortlandt) Van Rensseher, was bora Mardi tj, 
1707. He became Patroon in 1728^ eight yeanafter 
the death of his father, and married Elixabetfa 
Groesbeck, July S, 1 729. They had six children, be- 
tides others that died in early infiincy. Among tiMse 
were Elizabeth, bora July 12, 1734, who became^ 



^ >753f ^c ^^^ of that eminent man. Gen. Abra^ 
bam Ten Broeck, and Stephen, who succeeded bis 
(ather. Of Stephen I we find no record of public 
office; except that of Indian Commissioner in 1 745. 
He was seemingly a modest, quiet man, faithfully 
devoted to the interests of his princely territory. 
He was buried at the Mills; July i, 1747, at the age 
of 4a His wife, Elizabeth, was buried December 

3». 1756. 

v.— Stxphxn II, son of Stephen and Elizabeth, 
was bom June 2, 1742, and came to his manorial 
trust in 1763. His health was feeble and his life 
was short He died of pulmonary disease in 1 769, 
at the age of 27. January 23, 1764, he married 
Cadiarine, daughter of Philip Livingston, the 
Albany signer of the Declaration of Independence 
One daughter and two illustrious sons were the 
fruit of this marriage : Stephen, the sixth F^troon, 
and Philip Schuyler, bom April 15, 1756. Philip 
SL held many important trusts; among which was 
that of Mayor of Albany for nineteen years, from 
1799 to. 1816, and 1819 to 1821. In 1765, that 
grand old structure; the present manor-house, so 
long the abode of plenty, refinement, intelligence 
and hospitality, was erected by Stephen II. It 
took the place of a building situated near by, which 
had, for many yean; been the bmily home of the 
patroons, and was so arranged as to serve the Pur- 
pose of a fortress as well as of a dwelling. His 
widow, Catharine married, in 1775, Rev. Dr. 
Eilardus Westerio, for many years pastor of the 
Fiist Dutch Reformed Church. He died in 179a 

VI. — Stxphzx HI, son of Stephen and Catha- 
rine (Livingston) Van Rensselaer, was bom No- 
vember I, 1764. At the age of 6ve years he was 
an orphan. Gen. Ten Broeck, his uncle by mar- 
riage, was his guardian during his minority. Dur- 
ing some of his eariy years he was under the super- 
vision and direction of his talented and accom- 
plished mother, whose influence did much to give 
bent to his life in those elements of religious faith 
and regard for holy things which always marked 
his character. His school-days were spent in the 
ichod of John Waters, near his home ; afterward 
in Elizabethtown, N. J.; and then in Kingston 
Academy, where he made preparation for college. 
One year he spent at Princeton, and then entered 
Harvard College, where he graduated in 1782. 
. In 1825, Yale conferred upon him the degree of 
LLD. Before be was 20; he married Margaret, 
daughter of Gen. Philip Schuyler, who became the 
mother of three children, and died March 7, i8oi. 
In May, 1802, he naarried Cornelia Patterson, of 
New Jeisqr, who died August (, 18441 having 



given him nine children^ four only of whom sur- 
vived him. His death occurred January 26, 1839, 
at the age of 75 yearsL His life was truly full of 
years and honors, distinguished by usefulness, 
good examples, public confidence, and the affection 
of all that best knew him. From his earliest man- 
hood he was a devout and consistent Christian, in 
the communion of the church of his fatherland and 
of his fathers^ He was a sublime morah'st; a pa- 
tron of learning; a friend of the poor; a kind 
neighbor; a public-spirited citizen, and an unflinch- 
ing patriot He was bom under a king; by in- 
heritance a feudal lord of vast wealth; a pro- 
nounced advocate of the federal constitution that 
succeeded the war of revolution, and a zealous poli- 
tician of the Washington, Adams, Jay and Hamil- 
ton school; which, with all its mistakes, was the 
purest and most intelligent party that ever had a 
name in our political hbtory. 

His policy as a land-holder was to dispose of 
his large landed estate to actual tillers of the soil 
He adopted the plan of offering what were called 
leases in fee, and at what was considered moderate 
rent In this way he succeeded in bringing most 
of his Iands» situated in Albany and Rensselaer 
Counties^ into cultivation. These brought him a 
good income. 

** He had none of that morbid appetite for 
wealth which grows ravenous by what it feeds on.** 
Nor could he "bring himself to feel and indulge 
that passion for profit and gain which consumed 
those around him.'' Hence, he was a kind, in- 
dulgent man with the &rmeri^ whom he regarded 
as his tenants. He had no schemes for making 
larger profits^ none for mere speculation. He 
made no change of policy for such purpose. He 
was always giving to the poor; always forgiving 
their dues to the unfortunate; always helpful in pro- 
viding good schools and promoting religious in- 
struction among the manorial farmers. The peo- 
ple all loved him, and often called him "the good 
P^troon," or " the good old Pfttroon," as he came 
to venerable age. 

But our space will allow us to name the honora- 
ble positions of trust which he held, and scarcely 
more — ^positions held to adorn by his character and 
benefit by his influence. In miliury life, for which 
he had no special fondness^ he was made a Major 
in 1 7S6, a Colonel in 1 788, and Major-General of 
cavaiiy in i8oi. As is well known, he reluctantly 
took command of the militia, as Major-General in 
the northern department, in the war of 1812, from 
motives of patriotism and public policy. He was 
appointed by Governor Tompkins^ and did herok 
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service at Queenstown and elsewhere. In polit- 
ical life, he was Member of the Assembly in 1789, 
1808, 1810 and 1818; of the Senate, from 1791 to 
1795; of the Constitutional Convention of 1801 and 
182 1. He was Lieutenant-Governor, 1796 to 1803; 
Member oftheCouncil of Appointment in 1792; and 
of the United States House of Representatives from 
1823 to 1829. In 1801, he Mras the candidate of the 
Federalists against George Clinton for Governor 
of the State, and in 1813, against D. D. Tompkins, 
with a very strong vote. In literature, he was 
trustee and benefactor of local schools and acade- 
mies; President of the Albany Institute from 1824 
to 1839; a Regent of the Univeraty from 1819; 
and Chancellor from 1835 ^^^^ ^^ death in 1839. 
He was on the Erie Canal Commisaon from 1810, 
and President ol the Canal Board fifteen years. He 
was one of the founders of the New York State 
Agricultural Society, and its first President In 
Masonry he became Master of the Grand Lodge of 
the State. In the early banking and railroad move- 
ments, and other matters of public improvement, 
he was among the foremost The Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Troy, was founded by him; and 
he was a constant patron of literature and literary 
men. 

When he died, none ever had a simpler funeral. 
It was his own request His body was borne to 
the tomb of his fathers on men's shoulders The 
Eimily mourners and the citizens that knew him 
and loved him so well, followed from the North 
Dutch Church to his last resting place on foot 
There was no parade, no ostentation of any kind. 
Albany never buried a man who was loved more 
sincerely or mourned more sorrowfully. In many 
wa}'s he was a great man; in all ways he was, what 
is better, a good man. 

His estate, under the United States Constitution 
and the laws of 1787, could not descend to the 
oldest son. The last Patroon died with him. His 
landed interests were divided between his sons 
Stephen and William Patterson, the Albany County 
.lands going to the former; those of Rensselaer 
County to the latter. 

VII. — Stephen IV, only son of Stephen and 
Margaret (Schuyler) Van Rensselaer, was bom 
March 29, 1 789. He had possession of the man- 
sion, and was usually called, by courtesy or cus- 
tom, '*thejroung Patroon." He married Harriet 
£. Bayard, of New York, and had eight children, 
six of whom survived him. His death occurred 
May 25, 1868, in his dghtieth year. He never 
sought official honors, but lived a' quiet and unob- 
trusive life. He was interested in many charitable 



objects, and a liberal giver. In the church of his 
fathers, of which he was a prominent member and 
officer, he was always valued. He was called Gen- 
eral, a title which belonged to him as an officer of 
that rank in the State militia. The anti-rent con- 
troversy, described by Mr. Colvin, broke out and 
raged in his time. 

WiLUAM Patteeson, oldcst son of Stephen and 
Cornelia (Patterson) Van Renssdaer, was bom 
March 6, 1805, and occupied for a time, his lands 
in Rensselaer County. He built what b now 
called Forbes Manor for his residence ; but never 
occupied it He resided, for a while, in the build- 
ing in Albany now converted into St Peter's Hos- 
pital, and after bis financial affairs became compli- 
cated, he made his residence in and near New 
York City, the rest of his life. 

Thus closes our brief history of the Patroons — 
men who held that tide for about 238 years, and 
whose relationship to the landed interests, to the 
business interests, and, indeed, to every interest in 
this county, was peculiar and lasting. Taking all 
in all, they and their descendants generally deserve 
to be spoken of with respectful consideration, some 
of them with distinguished gratitude and praise. 

• 

THE HENDRICK VAN RENSSELAER 

BRANCH. 

Many of the descendants of Hendrick, the sec- 
ond son of Jeremias, and brother of Patroon 
Killian, deserve place in our history, as persons 
who have led lives of eminent usefulness and 
honor. We only wish we had space to render 
them the honor they deserve. Among them 
we may name^ as especially eminent, Colond Kill- 
ian, son of Hendrick, who was once Chairman of 
the Committee of Safety. He had four dbdn- 
guished sons. General Henry K., a brave revolu- 
tionary officer, who was crippled for life by wounds 
received in battle at Fort Ann, July 8, 1777; CoL 
Philip, who was for many years Commissary of 
Military Stores in the northem department, and 
who built the Cherry Hill Mansion, and died there 
in 1798; Colonel Nicholas, who was (Mie of Gen- 
eral Montgomery's aids at the storming of Quebec, 
December 31, i77s» and was afterwards aid to 
General Schuyler, and fought at Tlconderoga, 
Fort Miller, Fort Ann and Bemis Heights. He it 
was who bore the news of Burgoync's defeat to Al- 
bany, October 17, 1777. Another son, Killian 
K., was an eminent lawyer in Albany, and repre- 
sented the County in United Sutes Congress^ ten 
years, from 1801-181 1. General Solomon, son of 
Gen^ Hen7 K., was one of the bravest of patii* 
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otic men, and an eminent civilian. He fought the 
Indians at Maamee with Wayne and Harrison in 
the Northwest, and was also at the battle of Queens- 
tovn as aid to General Stephen. In both battles he 
was seriously wounded. He was for sixteen years 
Adjatant-Gcsieral of the State ; four years in the 
United States Congress, and many years Postmas- 
ter of Albany. His brother, KilKan H., was a 
Lieutenant in the United States Navy. Jeremiah, 
Heodridc and John R, represented Rensselaer- 
vyck in the colonial, assemblies, filling up the^ 
thiitf-five years between 1726 and 1761. Another 
Jeremiah, scm of John, was Lieutenant-Governor 
of the State from 1801 to i8ia John SL was a 
bnve soldier in the war of 181 2. Robert was a 
delegate to the Provincial Congress in I775-77. 
Cokuid James was one of Montgomery's aids at 
Quebec; and many others of this branch filled up 
the measure of good citizenship. 

FnuuEs or THE Family. — ^Three distinguished 
patriots of the revolution married Van Rensselaer 
daughters : General Philip Schuyler married Cat- 
rina, daughter of John ; General Abraham Ten 
Broeck, Elizabeth, daughter of Stephen, the fourth 
Batroon; and General Leonard Gansevoort, Maria, 
daughter of Colonel Killian. Mrs. Catharine Viss- 
cher, youngest daughter of General Solomon, and 
vidow of Rev. Samuel W. Bonney, author of 



''Legacy of Historical Gleanings," and now Presi* 
dent of Qaremont College, CaUwba County, N. C, 
deserves special mention here, as a lady of exalted 
worth and fine accomplishments. The female 
members of the Van Rensselaer family with very 
few exceptions, make a long list of excellent daugh- 
ter% wives and mothers, ornaments to their name 
and their sex. 

Representation.— «-Rensselaerwyck had a repre- 
sentation in the colonial assemblies, separate from 
Albany, from April 9, 1691 to April 3, 1775, a 
period of eighty-four years. The representatives 
were: 1691 to 1704, Killian Van Rensselaer; 1701-2 
and 1715-26, Andries Coeymans; 1 703-49 An- 
dries Douw; 1705-14, Hendrick Van Rensselaer; 
1726-43, Jeremiah Van Rensselaer; 1743-61, John 
R Van Rensselaer; 1 761-75, Abraham Ten Broeck. 

It is worthy of remark that all the members of 
this wealthy and aristocratic family were always 
found on the side of popular liberty. As citizens, 
they voted on that side; as civil officers, they con« 
tended for it even when in a minority and against 
the English crown; as soldiers, they bravely fought 
for it and generously spent of their wealth for it 
And yet they must have known that a simple rep- 
resentative free goveniment would, as it did, at 
once abridge and finally destroy their feudal de- 
scended rights and powers. 
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THE clums of the native proprietors to the soil 
were admitted by the Holland companies and 
the Fitroon, and purchases of lands were made from 
the Indian owners "for certain quantities of duf- 
Us, axes, knives and wampum." In this manner 
purchases were made by the Van Rensselaer 
Ptooons and others, who made original purchases 
of Indian tracU of lands. The general policy of 
these Fatroons was to lease lands and transmit 
them to their hdrs, not to sell them. This has 
been briefly spoken of in other parts of our volume 

Much could be said under our heading, but we 
propose to say but litde— just enough to give a few 
facts and suggestions on a subject of great interest 
and estensive reiationsL 

In 1678, Governor Andros thus writes of land 
grabbing: " New York is in 40'' 35', Albany abt 
43^ Tbe Colony is scventl long narrow stripes of 



wh« a great part of the scttiemt made by adventu- 
rers before any Regulacon by wh« Incroachmt& 
without pattents, whi towns have lately taken but by 
reason of continuall warrs noe Survey made ft 
wildemesse, no computacon can be made of the 
planted and implanted." True to his King, this 
Governor endeavored to place a check upon such 
proceedings. But with poor success^ 

The extravagant land grants made in this State, 
to private persons, by some of the English Govern- 
ors were in such vast parcels that the government 
thereby lost much revenue, which caused much 
uneasiness and discontent Individuals came into 
collision on account of the irregular manner in 
which the grants usually were located — without 
surveys or boundaries. The most reckless gover- 
nors in these transactions were Governors Fletcher 
and Cornbuiy, Jands by 50,000^ loo^ooOi and 
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even a million of acres were placed in the hands of 
unscrupulous speculators. ConflicUng claims made 
great trouble ; honest settlers were defrauded ; and 
the settlement of good lands by worthy citixens 
greatly hindered. The King interfered; called 
home some governors in disgrace^ and vacated 
some of the grants. No State in the Union has 
suffered so much by the extravagant and unguarded 
distribution of its domain as the State of New YoiIl 
The hurtful consequences have always been felt as 
prejudicial to the public interests. 

The recognized claim of the P^troons, dating so 
far back, and being so well established by the ex- 
tinguishment of the Indian claims and the actual 
occupation of the land, prevented any trouble from 
such grants in Rensselaerwyck. 

While the title of the lands in this county could 
not be disputed, having been duly purchased of the 
aboriginal owners by the Van Rensselaers and con- 
firmed by the States General of Holland, the man- 
ner of dividing off the fkrms was not well considered. 
Land was plenty and the value small. Patents and 
farms were located by spotted trees, stones, streams^ 
and other points subject to decay, removal or other 
change. One badly defined lot was bounded as lying 
next to another just as badly defined. Lots over- 
lapped each other, and gores or other shapes were 
left between lots without a legal occupant Lands 
were stepped off, or measured with a pole, a rope, 
or the " leading line** of a harness. Courses were 
run by unskilled surveyors, running northerly 
or north-by-west from any evanescent or un- 
certain point that first came to notice in the line. 
In after time came the difficulty of finding 
the old points and retracing the old lines. This 
has cost labor, expense and perplexity. Many 
questions pertaining to the farm lands in this 
county are yet unsettled, the farmers wisely con- 
cluding that it would cost more than it would 
come to to hire a surveyor ; much more to go 
to court So, by some neighborly compromise, the 
unsettled line of division has long remained un- 
settled ; and we may hope that it long may, except 
it be peaceably. 

Joel Munsell tells us that the boundaries and 
tracts were quite indefinite, and as they became 
cultivated, all traces of the described bounds utterly 
CQased to be distinguishable. For instance, a farm 
now in the heart of the City of Albany, leased by 
the P^troon t6 Isaac, son of Casper Halenbeck, is 
thus described in the lease : " Bounded on the 
north by the plain and hill ; on the east by the 
swamp ; on the south by the Bcver Kil ; on the 
west by the woods." Nothing now remains but 



the Kil to mark the boundaries of thb tiac^ and 
that is partially arched over and used as a sevei: 
The hill was long since leveled, the swamp fiDed 
in and built upon, the woods cleared up^ and the 
area occupied by streets and a dense population. 

The Duke of York, as proprietor and as Kiqg; as 
well as his successors^ saw the good poliqr of treat- 
ing the Hollander well, and readily confirmed the 
rights and patents that dated under the government 
of the States General or of the Dutch West India 
Company. All other lands were claimed as bdong- 
ing to the English crown ; and, alter satisfying the 
Indian title as a matter of policy, all grants were 
finally subject to the approval of the King. 

The acknowledgment of the just title of the 
Fatroon of Rensselaerwyck to the territory that 
became the Gty of Albany in 1686, unfairiy diluted 
by Governor Stuyvesant, reflects credit on the 
policy of the English government at that time, as 
discussed in another place. 

The claim of England to the territoiy of New 
Netherlands, by right of prior discovery, has been 
referred to elsewhere, and needs no further discus- 
sion here. It was at a time when might made right. 
Indeed, when and where in the world's history has 
it not been so ? But how little did King James 
realize the value of his province of New York ! 
Nor was George III much wiser. 

Writing concerning the state of lands in the 
Province of New York in 1732, Cadwallader 
Colden, Surveyor-General, says: *'By the 3d 
article of Surrender agreed to with die Dutdi 
Govt it is stipulated (in 1664) that *all people 
shall continue free denizens, and enjoj lands» 
houses, goods^ ships, wheresoever thej are within 
the country, and dispose of them as they please.' 
And by the nth article, 'The Dutch here shall 
enjoy their own customs concerning inheritances^"* 
In pursuance of this the inhabitants took out 
confirmations of their lands and tenements under 
the hand and seal of Colonel NicoHs^ the first 
English Governor under the Duke of York, in which 
their title under the Dutch is recited. The form 
of these confirmations appear to be everywhere the 
same 

Governor Nicolls likewise, granted unimproved 
lands to any who were willing to settle and improve 
them; and these first grants were made without any 
previous sur\*ey or without reciting any certain 
boundaries^ but only to contain, for example^ 100^ 
too, or 300 acres adjoining such another man's 
land or a certain hill, or river, or rivulet. 
I Subsequent governors made land grants with 
surveys or witboutiss it pleased them. Some parted 
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with valuable lands and large tracts for a mere trifle 
to their favorites. Land was plentj. The few who 
had influence with the government and desired in* 
crease of power and wealth, saw their opportunity 
in large territory which thcj might settle with de- 
pendents. The evil that came from such a policy 
has cursed this State even to our day; givir^ us 
confusion of titles and boundaries; vexatious and 
expensive lawsuits; many bitter contentions, that 
have grown so mighty as to move the whole body 
politic; and kept many hard-working tenants and 
thdr families in a condition but little better than 
abject servitude, with all its consequences in ig- 
norance and lawlessness. Albany County b a 
witness of this condidon of things. The article 
on Anti-rentism in this volume clearly exhibits 
the evils that have sprung from feudal tenures, 
rents conditioned upon leases in perpetuity, and 
exacted by the Fatroons and their assignees. The 
conflicting opinions of learned legal authority are 
perplexirig to the lay citizen. The financial ruin 
of many so-called tenants, and the physical, mental 
and mend degradation frequently consequent 
upon this condition of things^ are too patent for 
denial, and excite commiseration. This state of 
things shows that a great wrong has been the nat- 
ural outgrowth of the policy of such land grants 
made long ago, no doubt, at first, with a worthy 
purpose. Nor is there any doubt that the Fatroons, 
or original landholders, regarded their manoria] 
claims as beneficial to the State as well as advan- 
tageous to themselves. They designed to treat the 
farmers who occupied their lands with justice, and 
usually did treat them with a policy both benevo- 
lent and lenient The evib that resulted were the 
fruits of the system. One of the worst ills that has 
resulted from the lease system in thb county has 
been its effect upon the Eunily of the lessee, which 
has occupied the same soil for many years without 
owning anything. 

If men do not possess the right of soil, however 
cheap the lease rents, they never can be indepen- 
dent citizens. Thcj are always under the influence 
of their landlords. Their minds are apt to be- 
come debased and their enterprise destroyed. 
When dieir vassalage becomes hopeless^ they live 
as dumb^ driven cattle. 

The exact boundaries of our county, and of the 
towns of which it is constituted, are not accurately 
defined. Says Mr. J. T. Gardner, in Sute Survey 
Report for 1877 : 

" Less than one hundred years ago^however» sur- 
veyors, carrying only the compass, chain, ax and 
rifie, contending with innumerable obstacles in 



pathless forests, forced their way to the utmost 
limits of a wilderness stretching from the Hudson 
River to Lake Erie They traversed every part, and 
roughly measured linear dividing the lands into tracts 
of suitable size for coming settlers, and marking the 
lots by notching or 'bfaudng' surrounding trees. 

" There has been no surrey of the State since 
the pioneer surveyors ran their compass lines 
through the woodsL 

''The maps of New York are false to the extent 
of one, two, and even three miles in the positions 
ascribed to prominent points. * * * It is 
well known that we are fiu* behind the rest of the 
world in knowledge of our own territory." 

What is true of the Stale is measurably true of 
the smaller divisions of the State, of which it is 
composed. There is something yet to be done by 
the surveyors and engineers of the future. 

The sagacity of the Dutch settlers is shown in 
their selection of lands» and the tenacity with 
which they held possesion of them. They rarely 
occupied the hillsL Their native Holland was a flat 
country, abundant in water, lying by the sea, and 
traversed by rivers and canals. The eariy colonists 
of this county planted their homes, usually, upon 
level tracts, upon the rich alluvium of the Hudson 
River, or other streams that run into it These* 
they were apt to leave to their heirs. The later 
German took the best he could find in the valley of 
the Mohawk, or else looked for his home on some 
fertile spot but a little removed from some stream. 

The following is a list of patents of lands located 
in or near Albany G>unty by the Dutch Govern- 
ment from 1630 to 1634, so far as they now have 
been found recorded in the Book of Patents and 
Town Records. It will interest the many de- 
scendants of our original landholders: 

Kiliaen Rensselaer: Indian land east of Hudson, 
Rensselaerwyck, August 6, 1 63 1 ; Indian land west 
of Hudson, Rensselaerwyck, August 13, 1631; 
Indian land, Papskenea, Rensselaerwyck, April 13, 
1637; Indian land, Katskill, April 19, 1649; In- 
dian land, Oaverack, May 14, 1649. Jan Michelsen: 
a lot, Beverwyck, May 13, i6sa Rutger Jacob- 
sen: a lot, Beverwyck, April 23, i6ja. Goosen G. 
Van Schaick: a lot, Beven»*yck, April S3, 165 a. 
Anthonie De Hoogesi a lot, Beverwyck, April S3, 
i6ss. Comdis Teunissen: a lot, Beverwyck, 
April 13, 1 65 a. Andries Herbertsen: a lot, Bever- 
wyck, April S3, 1 6$ a. Dirck Jansen: a lot, Bever- 
wyck, April 23, 1631. Arent Andriessen: a lot, 
Beverwyck, April 13, 163a. Volkert Jansen: a 
lot, Beverwyck, April 23, 163 a. Albert Gerrilsen: 
a lot, Beverwyck, April ty 1652. Jacob Adrica* 
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sen: a lot, Beverwyck, April 23, 1652. Willem 
Teller: a lot, Beverwjrck, April 23, 1652. An- 
netje Bpgardus: a lot, Beverw>xk, April 23, 1652. 
Tennis Jacobsen: a lot, Bevcrwyck, April 23, 1652. 
Rut Adriensen: a lot, Beverwyck, April 23, 1652. 
Jacob Janz Schermerhorn: a lot, Beverwyck, No- 
vember 9, 1653. Jochem Backer: a lot, Bever- 
wyck, April 23, 1653, Pieter Loockermans: a 
lot, Bevenvyck, July 7, 1653. Hans Kierstede: a 
lot, Beverwyck, July 18, 1653. Ry«' Elbertsen: 
a lot, Bevcrwyck, October 25, 1653. Laurens 
Lourenzen: a lot, Beverwyck, October 25, 1653. 
Jochem Kcttelhuyn: a lot, Beverwyck, October 25, 
1653. Evert Janz Van Embdcn: a lot, Bever- 
wyck, October 25, 1653. Casper Jacobsen: a lot, 
Beverwyck, October 25, 1653, Michel Rc>xker- 
sen: a lot, Bevcrwyck, October 25, 1653. Hen- 
drick Andriessen: a lot, Beverwyck, October 25, 
1653. Jan Vcrbeck: a lot, Bevcrw)-ck, October 
*5» '^53- Thomas Jansen: a lot, Beverwyck, Oc- 
tober 25, 1653. Andries DeVos: a lot of wood- 
land, Beverwyck, October 25, 1653. Thomas 
Sandersen: two lots, Beverwyck, October 25, 1653. 
Rut Adriensen: a lot, Beverwyck, October 
25» 1^53- ^^^' ]^^^ Appel Van Leyden: two 
lots, Beverwyck, October 25, 1653. Jacob Janz 
> Schermerhorn: two lots, Beverwyck, October 25, 
1653. Jan Labadie: a lot, Beverwyck, October 
25* i^53« I^urens Jansen: a lot, Beverwyck, 
October 25, 1653. Captain Abram Staets, a lot, 
Bevcrwyck, October 25, 1653. Jacob Hendrick 
Sibbinck: a lot, Bevenii-yck, October 25, 1653. 
Jacob Symonz Klomp: a lot, Beverwyck, October 
'St 1^53* y^^& Brunysen: a lot, Bevcrwyck, 
October 25, 1653. Jan Frs. Van Hoesen: a lot, 
Beverwyck, October 25, 1653. Gillis Pietersen: a 
lot, Beverwyck, October 25, 1653. Captain Abram 
Staets: Cicheckawick, north of Qavcrack, March 
I7» 1654. Lccndert Phillipsen: a lot, Beverwyck, 
March 24, 1654. Hendrick Marcelis: a lot, 
Beverwyck, March 24t 1654. Gillis Pietersen: a 
lot, Beverwyck, April 14, 1654. Wynent Gcrrit- 
sen: a lot, Beverwyck, August 29, 1654. Ad. J. 
Van Leyden Appel: a lot for an inn, Beverwyck, 
December 16, 1654. Ph. Pietersen Schuyler: two 
lotSy Beverwyck, June 16, 1656. Adrien Janz 
Ilpcndam: a lot, Beverwyck, October 28, 1656. 
Mattheus Abrams: a lot, Be\'erwyck, October 28, 
1656. Gaes Hendricksen: two lots, Bevcrwyck, 
September 25, 1657. Pieter Jacobsen: a lot, 
Bevcrwyck, February 23, 1658. Jeremias Van 
Rensselaer: a lot, Beverwyck, February 25, 1658, 
Sander Senderts Glen: a lot, Beverwyck, July 13, 
1658. Ph. Pletenen Schuyler: a lot, Beverwyck, 



September io,.i658L Pieter Meersen: a lot, 
Be\*erwyck, October 31, 1658. Thomas Cham* 
bers: a lot, Beverwyck, November 8, 1653. 
Volckert Jansen, etaL: a plantation. Fort Orange, 

March 31, 1659. Andriessen: a plantation. 

Fort Orange, March 19, 1659. Arent Van Curier: 
a plantation, Beverwyck, March 23, 1659. Pieter 
Hartgers: two lota^ Beverwyck, September i, 1659. 
Jan Daretha: a lot, Beverwyck, February 5, i66a 
Peter Jac6t>sen: a lot, Beverwyck, February 23, 
1 66a Peter Mees: a lot, Beverwyck, August 17, 
i66a Jan Costers Van Aecken: a lot, Beverwyck, 
March 7, i66i. Jan Tomassen: two lots, Bever- 
wyck, March 10, i66i. Rutger Jacobsen, et aL: 
P^chnach Killick Island, near Beverwyck, March 
10, 1661. Rutger Jacobsen: Constable's Island, 
Beverwyck, March 19, 1661. Arent Van Curler, 
et al.: Indian land, Schonowe, July 27, 1661. 
Schenectady, Great Flatt confirmed April 6, i66a. 
Jan Jansen Van Hoesen: Indian land, Claverack, 
June 5, 1662. J. B. Wemp, et al: Martin's 
Island, Schenectady, November 12, 1662. Peter 
Bronck: a lot, Beverwyck, 1663. S}'mon Symonz 
Groot: a lot, Beverwyck, May ir, 1663. Casper 
Jacobsen: a lot, Beverwyck, December 29, 1663. 
Jan Tomassen: a lot, Beverwyck, March 10, 1664. 
Cornells Van Nes: twenty-one morgen, Schenec- 
tady, June I, 1664; Tennis Cornelissen: twenty- 
four morgen, Schenectady, June 16, 1664. Sy- 
mon DeBakker: twenty-four morgen, Schenectady, 
June 19, 1664. Pieter Adriensen: twenty-six mor- 
gen, Schenectady, June t6, 1664. Willem Teller: 
twenty-three morgen, Schenectady, June 16, 1664. 
Ph. Petersen Schuyler: Indian tract, Half-Moon, 
July ip, 1664. 

All lands within this State are allodial, so that, 
subject to their liability to escheat, the owners 
have entire and absolute property in them, accord- 
ing to the nature of their respective estates. No 
leases can now be made of agricultural lands for a 
time longer than twelve years^ and all quarter sales 
or other restraints upon alienation, reserved in any 
grant hereafter made, are void in law. 

Albany County never had any State lands except 
those occupied by State buildings. It has no 
United States land except that occupied by the 
Water\'liet Arsenal and the Government building in 
Albany. It has had no Gospel or school lands, no 
literature lands, no military land grant% nor were 
any patents covering its territory or any part of i^ 
ever granted originally by the English government 
Some of its citizens, as the LivingstonSi the Schuy* 
lers, and the Van Rensselaers, had large patents 
located in other parts of the State; 
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THE BEAVER AND THE FUR TRADE. 



THE earliest industry in the territory now called 
Albany County was the beaver trade. Nothing 
else brought the first Dutch adventurers to New 
Netherlands^ as nothing but the love of gold led the 
earliest adventurers from our Eastern States to the 
mines of California. Had it not been for the beaver, 
we cannot tell how much longer the settlement of 
oar county would have been deferred. A brief ac- 
count of thb fur-bearing rodent, and of the impor- 
tant relation he sustained to our early history, seems 
doe to hiuL Without it our work would be in- 
complete. 

How much he was esteemed is shown in part by 
the local preservation of his honored name in 
Beverwyck, Beaverkill, Beaver street, Beaver block 
and the like 

We begin with a description in popular language 
of the beaver himself, that we may better under- 
stand his character and habits 

The beaver is one of the most extraordinary of 
all animalsL It is between three and four feet in 
length, and weighs from forty to sixty pounds. Its 
teeth, which are long, broad and sharp, project 
considerably beyond the jaw, and are curved like 
a carpenter's gouge. In its fore-feet the toes are 
separated, as if designed to answer the purposes of 
lingers and hands. Its hind-feet are accommo- 
dated with webs» suited to the purpose of swim- 
ming. In no animal does the social instinct and 
habit appear stronger or more general than in the 
beaver. Wherever a number of these animals are 
found, they immediately form an association to 
cany oo their common business Their societies 
are generally formed in June and "July, and fre- 
quently number two or three hundred, all united 
in promoting the interests of the whole community. 

The society of beavers seems to be regulated alto- 
gether by natural dispositions and lawsL It is one 
of peace and affection, guided by one principle. 
No contention or disagreement is ever seen among 
then; but harmony and unity prevail throughout 
their dominion. The principle of this union . is not 
the superiority of any individual; there seems to be 
among them nothing of the authority or infl.uence 
of a leader or chieC Their association has the as- 
pect of a pure democracy, founded on the principle 



of perfect equality and the strongest mutual attach- 
ment. 

When these animals are collected together, they 
•give attention, first, to their public affairs. Being 
amphibious, they spend part of their time in the 
water. Their first work is to find a dtuation con- 
venient for both their land and water ^urposea A 
lake or a running stream of water is chosen for 
their habitation, selected always of such depth that 
they may have sufiicient room for swimming under 
the ice. They seem to have an eye to undisturbed 
possession. Such is their foresight or instinct, that 
they are said never to form an erroneous judgment 
Having selected their site thus carefully, they next 
construct a dam; and so well chosen are both the 
place and form of this, their home, that no engi- 
neer could give them a better, either for conven- 
ience, strength or duration. 

The materials used are wood and earth. If there 
be a tree on the side of the river which would nat*. 
urally fall across the stream, several beavers go to 
work with their teeth, with great diligence, to fell 
it Trees twenty inches in diameter are thus 
thrown across a stream as the formation of their 
dam. Others are cutting down smaller trees, which 
they divide into convenient lengths. Others serve 
as porters^ conveying the trees to the needed places; 
and others, still, engage in the masonry of the 
work. The earth is brought in their mouths^ 
formed into a kind of mortar with their feet and 
tails, and spread over the interstices between the 
stakes in such a way as to render the whole imper* 
vious to water. The magnitude and extent of these 
dams is marvelous when we consider the artisans 
and their instrumentSL They are from fifty to one 
hundred feet in length, and from six to twelve ieet 
thick at the base, forming ponds, frequently of 
500 or 600 acres. 

When the public works are completed, thdr 
domestic concerns next engage their attention. 
The beavers separate to build houses, each division 
for itself, along the borders of the pond. These 
houses are of an oval form, resembling a haycock 
in appearance, and varying from four to ten teet in 
diameter, according to the number of families they 
are designed to accommodate. In these huts tha 
bmilies of beavers live, enjoying the fruits of their 
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labors. But if any injaiy is done to their public 
works, the whole society unites to repair it 

Nothing can exceed the peace and regularity 
which prevail through the whole commonwealth. 
No discord ever appears in any of their families; 
ever}' beaver knows his own apartment and store- 
house, and there is no pilfering or robbing from 
one another. 

The color of the beaver varies with the climate, 
being nearly black in the colder regions, and grow- 
ing brown in the warmer. Its fur is of two sorts, 
one being long, coarse and of little use; the 
other consisting of a fine, thick down, about three- 
quarters of an inch long, which has the com- 
mercial value. 

The beaver attains its greatest magnitude and its 
highest perfection of society only where it is un- 
disturbed by man. Hence it makes its home only 
in uncultivated regions, retreating as man ap- 
proaches. 

Some idea of the trade in beaver, in those prim- 
itive times, may be gathered from the facts which 
follow. 

The ship Nieu Nederlandt took 1,500 beaver 
and 500 otter skins from Fort Orange at the close 
of the first season. 

The number of beavers reported from New 
Netheriands in 1624, as Hazard tells us, were 
4,000; also 700 otters — all \'alued at 27,125 guild- 
ers. About 10 years later the returns were 14,891 
beavers and 1,413 otters, estimated at 134,000 
guilders. 

The ship Arms of Amsterdam sailed from New 
Amsterdam September 23, 1626, and arrived in 
Amsterdam, November 4th, following, with a cargo 
of 7,246 beaver skins, 853} otter skins, 48 mink 
skins, 36 wild cat skins, 33 mink and 34 rats' .ins, 
besides some wheat, rye, bariey, oats, buckwheat, 
canary seed, beans and flax, and considerable oak 
and hickoiy. 

In 1632, the Dutch Colonists were reported 
to have sent over to Holland "15,000 beaver 
skynnes, besides other jcommoditics.'* 

About 1633, it was estimated that about 16,000 
beaver skins were sold in the Hudson river trade, 
mostly at Fort Orange. 

The value of furs exported in 1626 was reckoned 
at about $19,000; In 1632 it had been raised to 
$50,ooa 

In 1638, the States General obsen'e that nothing 
comes from New Netheriands but bea\'er skins^ 
minks and other furs. About this time the fiir trade 
was made free. Every boor became a fur trader. 



The trade in furs at Albany was very floiirish* 
ing in the years from 1645 to 166a 

In 1645, an arrival of tobacco and beaveis is 
reported in Amsterdam — ^the latter invoiced as '* 10 
cases containing 2,137 pieces of beaven^" whidi. 
valued at 7 guilders, amount to 14,959 florinsL 

The number of furs exported /rom Fort Oraoge 
and vicinity in 1656, amounted to 34,480 beaver 
and 300 otter skins. In 1658 the number reached 
57,640 beaver and 300 otter skins. 

In 1657, according to the record of Johannes 
Dyckman, 40,940 beaver and otter skins wece 
shipped to New Amsterdam from Fort Orange, now 
Albany. 

Here we take note of the commercial value of 
beaver. 

When specie was scarce and paper money had 
not come into use, beaver skins and wampum, or 
seawant, were used among the people as correnqr. 

In 1656 a beaver skin was worth 8 to ioguilder% 
or $3. 50 to $4. The former was the usual pricey 
the real value of which would be I3. 20 in oar cur- 
rency. One guilder equals 40 cents. 

In 1676 "good merchanuble beavers" were 
\*alued at 1 2 shillings a piece or 9 shillings a pound. 
A negro boy, nine years old, hale and sound, was 
valued at the sum of twenty-eight merchantable 
beavers in this same year. 

Wheat and other goods were often sold at 
"beaver price.'* In 1678 five schepels^ equal u> 
about three pecks, of wheat were valued at one 
beaver. 

In April, 1680, the Labadists, DankersandSluy- 
ter paid each one beaver price, 25 guilders in 
seawant, for their boat passage from New York 
to Albany. A guilder seawant was worth about 
one-third as much as a guilder beaver. 

In 1705 thirty beavers were valued at £\%. 



During these years the boschloopers or bush-ran- 
ners, who made it their business to meet the In* 
dians on their trails to Albany and go to their vil- 
lages with the purpose of intercepting their trade^ 
caused much excitement In 1655, orders fi>rbid- 
ding this kind of traffic were made by the Court 
These ancient drummers were not allowed to drivs 
trade in this way ; nor were the merchants allowed 
to allure the Indians having peltry to sell, to their 
own houses. Aflcr this tlie magistrates rescinded 
the order. Governor Stuy vesant was next called 
in by the savages themselves to interfere ; and in 
1660, at a meeting with the Indians^ he assured 
them of his displeasure at the conduct of these in* 
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terlopen^ who interfered with their right to trade 
with whom they chose^ and promised his protec- 
tion if they used even blows to keep off these offi- 
cious middlemen or any other mercenary inter- 
meddlers^ who shut them into their houses to 
compel their trade while in Beverwyck. 

The fur trade was so profitable at Fort Orange, 
that fiir traders from New Amsterdam, and others 
who had no residence near this fort, engaged suc- 
ccssfally in competition with the Fatroon and his 
officers and merchants, by intercepting the Indian 
hunters and by advancing the price, much to the 
detriment of die Beverwyck traders. This led to 
a great deal' of trouble. The fort erected on 
Bearen Island and the controversy that followed, as 
stated in another part of this work, were the out- 
growth erf" this foreign intermeddling in what the 
Batroon, for a time, regarded as his exclusive 
right 

There can be no question that thb trade did 
mach to demoralize the inhabitants of Rensselaer- 
wjcL Agriculture for a long time was neglected, 
and every other pursuit, except hunting and trad- 
ing in furs. Every fiutner left tilling hb land and 
became a fur trader as soon as the restrictions 
were taken off and the trade was free to every one. 
Legitimate methods of securing the wealth that 
this business promised, were violated. Not only 
were the Indian trails filled with drummers, and all 
the arts of flattery and special attention bestowed 
npon the fur-bearing traveler from the woods as he 
came to the village of Beverwyck, but he was 
bribed by trifling gifts and made drunk with fire- 
water. Strifes arose among the people, and quar- 
reb among the savages. Cheating became common. 
The Dutchman's hand balancing a pound of bea- 
ver in the scale, and his foot two pounds, as stated 
bjr die veritable Knickerbocker in his "History 
of New York,'' if not strictly true, as it may have 
been, illustrates one of the methods of cheating the 
Indian. 

The trade in fur began seriously to diminish 
about 1 66a The beavers had either been trapped 
and skinned, or had retreated to regions north and 
west, fiuther away from the white man. I1ie re- 
ioarcet of the Indians in the neighborhood of 
Beverwydc had become neariy exhausted. Scarcity 
of furs on their tramping ground was felt by them 
and the traders. They had add some of their 
land, and what remained possessed no value to 
them. They parted with it for Uifles to the settlers» 
who now began to give more attention to cultivat- 
ing the soil as their best resource fi>r a livelihood* 
About this time (1661) several important bmiliesi 



including Commissary Arent Van Curler, the In- 
dians' friend, purchased the ''Great Flatts," where 
now is Schenectady, and began a settlement This 
diverted much trade from Beverwyck, which led 
to rivalry and much bitter feeling between the two 
neighboring villages^ 

Dankers and Sluyter, in 1680, made the fol- 
lowing entry in their journal, speaking of Fort 
Orange : 

" As this is the principal trading fort with the 
Indians^ and as the privil^e of trading is granted 
to certain merchants^ there are houses or lodges 
erected on both sides of the town, where the In- 
dians who come from the far interior to trade, live 
during the time they are there. This time of trad- 
ing wid) the Indians is at its hight in the month 
of June and July, and also in August, when it falls 
off, because it b then the best time for them to 
make their journey there and back." 

In 1687, Governor Dongan speaks of the inter- 
meddling of the Governor of Canada with the fur 
trade. Sixty young men of Albany and some Al* 
bany Indians had undertaken a trading expedition 
to the distant tribes^ and on their return were in- 
tercepted and taken prisoners, with their goods, by 
the French and Canada Indians. He complains 
that the revenue of tlie province was very much re- 
duced by the course taken by Canada in persuad- 
ing the Indians to take their furs to Montreal, or 
by depredations like the above. He adds» "in 
other years we used to ship off for England 35,000 
or 40,000 beaverSi besides peltry, and this year 
only 9,000 and some hundreds peltry in alL" 

In 1699, the Indians in council at Albany, com- 
plained of the diminishing I'alue of the beaver 
trade, alleging that the earlier traders lived in small 
huts, but now are grown rich and high, and wear 
fine clothes and dwell in great houses, and all this 
from profits on the beavers, which they brought 
from afar on their backs. And now they paid little 
for beaver and put a large price on their goods. 

In 1700, the vigilant and judicious Governor 
Bellomont writes to the Lords of the Admiralty: 
"The beaver trade here and at Boston is sunk to 
little or nodiing, and the market is so low for beaver 
in England that 'tis scarce worth the transporting. 
I have been told that in one year, when this prov- 
ince was in possession of the Dutch, there were 
66,000 beaver skins exported from this town (New 
York), and this last year there was but IS»>4I 
beaver skins exported hence, from S4th of Jnne^ 
'99, to J4th of June, 170a * * * A few years 
ago beaver skins sold in London at 14 shillings 
a pound, and then the custom was but 4d the 
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skin. Now beaver has fidlen to 5 shillings per 
pound in England and pajs 9d. per skin h»re» 
3d per skin freight, and I2d. when it is un- 
shipped in England" The Governor then uiges 
the bad effects of sach a state of things on popula- 
tion and trade, and advises free trade in peltry. 
He also claims that it is wise lo keep the Indians in 
favor with the King, by a policy that will encourage 
him in his favorite pursuit of hunting and selling 
bea\'er. 

On the 19th of July, 1701, the Sachems of the 
Five Nations deeded all their beaver hunting lands 
in the Province of New York and vicinity to King 
William III of England and his successors. The 
quit claim deed was made at Albany, signed and 
sealed by Governor John Nanfan and the Sachems 
of the Scnccas, lilohawks, Cayugas, Onondagas and 
Oneida-s and comprehended a territory claimed as 
extending 800 by 400 miles. John J. Bleecker, 
Mayor, and the Aldermen and other city officers 
were present as witnesses. The only consideration 
seems to have been protection of their persons and 
possessions against the French, llie only reserva- 
tions made were peaceable homes and free hunting 
to themselves and their descendants. 

It having been found that the French, through 
their missionaries, were rapidly gaining upon the 
English in the matter of profitable trade. Governor 
Bellomont, in January, 1701, proposes to the Lords 
of Trade some course by which this trade could be 
diverted from the French and turned from Missis- 
sippi, Canada and No\*a Scotia to the English col- 
onies. He writes thus from New York: " In order 
to this design the beaver trade ought to be encour- 
aged by Parliament — ^all duties wholly taken off, 
both here and in England, from beaver and other 
peltry exported from ihb Province. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
'Hie French King, to encourage the beaver trade, 
has ordered the Parliament of Paris to put forth 
and requiring all the hatters to mix a certain 
quantity of beaver's fnrr in all their hats, under a 
severe penally, which is a wise course, and I wish 
our Parliament would take such a course to help 
the consumption of beaver, which at present is 
grown almost out of use in England since Carolina 
hatts have been so much and fur hatts so little in 
fashion." llie following table gives the value of 
furs imported from the Province of New York for 
theyeara from 1717 to 1713: 

1717-1^ i<N704 3111730-21 6^^9 411 

1718-19... 7,nS a 51711-sa 7,045 310 

i7i9-«> 7.4B7 16 $:i7"-a3 ^333 5 4 

In 1721, the Worshipful Mayor, Aldermen and 

Commonalty of the City vt Allxiny adopted most 



stringent ndes^ deagned 16 put an end to long- 
isting abuses in the Indian trade. Thej forbade^ 
under pemddes o(£s and upwards: i. Recdvin^ 
or conoeaKi^ in didr houses or elsewhere anj 
packs of fbis bdonging to any Indian, a. Lodg- 
ing and entertaining any Indian or squaw, except 
Sachems, in thdr houses or other buildings^ 3. 
Conveying any Imfian, his wives or children in any 
wagon or cut from the westward towards Albany; 
or any of hb gooda^ without payment 4* Canj- 
ing Indians or thdr goods, in like manner, for any 
other person for a price or a gift. 5. Speaking to 
any Iiulian ontsde the stockades and coming frooi 
the West, or entidng them to tilide. 6. Employ- 
ment of brokcvs. 

The whole purpose of the ordinance was to 
leax'e the matter of trade with the Indians them- 
selves, they going to any person w.hom they chose 
without influence or hindrance. 

At other times orders were passed restricting the 
sale of firearms and intoxicating drinks to the sav- 



The importance of the trade, the character of the 
traders^ and the evib that existed are made evident 
by these ofdinanoea. 

The struggle between the English in New York 
and the French in Canada for the control of the 
beaver trade was very great, especially during the 
first fifty years of the eighteenth century. This was 
carried on by regulating the prices paid the Indian 
hunters^ who carried their goods where they could 
secure the best returns^ The prices paid depended, 
of course; v«ry much upon what the colonial 
traders could realize in the European market It 
appears that the bea\'er had taken himself from the 
beaver dams of New York to more secluded places 
in Canada and the North, because he w^ more re- 
mote from danger. But the hunter found him in 
his northern resort and took the precious fur beaver 
in great numbers^ Canada had the advantage of a 
near market; but the English took good advice, 
and, with Anglo-Saxon good sense, offered the fiar 
merchants free trade and a better price, and made 
it up by increased manufactures, and sales at ad- 
vanced rates. The Indians were better paid by the 
English colonial trader and carried their furs to the 
better paying market So it appean from the cor- 
respondence of the colonial traden and Govemon 
in the Colonies both of Canada and New York, 
during the yean from about 1710 to 1750. The 
English thtis secured the most of the Five Nations 
as their firiends — a great loss to the French, And 
^et, hy priestly art and iHnugglingy the Ouiadiani 
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bdy mnch of the time, a good trade. In the 
two jreais 1746 and 1747, the French Company of 
the In^es realized a profit of 430,785 livres from 
the beaver trade alone. 

Fleter Kalm, the intelligent Swedish naturalist 
vho viated Albany in 1749* throws light npon the 
hr tnflic as it appeared tohim at that time He 
writes: ''Albany carries on considerable commerce 
with New York, chiefly in furs, etc ♦ ♦ ♦ 
There is not a place in all the British Colonies^ the 
Hudson Bay Settlements excepted, where snch 
quantities of furs and skins are bought of the In- 
dians as at Albany. Most of the merchants in this 
town send a clerk or agent to Oswego, an Indian 
trading town upon the Lake Ontario, to which the 
Indians resort with their furs. * * * Themer- 
chants from Albany spend the whole summer at 
Oswego, and trade with many tribes of Indians 
who come to them with their goods. Many people 
have assured me that the Indians are frequently 
cheated in dispodngof their goods, especially when 
dief are in liquor, and that sometimes they do not 
get one-half or even one-tenth of the value of thdr 
goods. I have been a witness to several transac- 
tions of this kind. The merchants of Albany gloiy 
in these Uick% and are highly pleased when thcj 
give a poor Indian a greater portion of brandy than 
he can bear^ and when they can, after that, get all 
his goods for mere trifles. The Indians often find, 
whoi they are sober again, that they have been 
dieated. Th^ grumble somewhat, but are soon 
atisfied when they reflect that they have, for once^ 
drank as much as they are able of a liquor which 
diqr value beyond anything else in the whole 



world, and they are quite insensible to thdr loss if 
they again get a draught of this nectar. Besides 
this trade at Oswego, a number of Indians come to 
Albany from several parts, especially from Canada; 
but from this latter place they hardly bring any- 
thing but beaver skins. There is a great penalty in 
Canada for carrying furs to the Englbh, that trade 
belonging to the French West India Company; 
notwithstanding which the French merchants in 
Canada carry on a considerable smuggling trade. 
They send their furs by means of the Indians to 
their correspondents in Albany, who purchase it at 
the price they have fixed upon with the French 
merchants. The Indians take in return several 
kinds of cloth and other goods, which may be got 
here at a lower rate than those which are sent to 
Canada from France.*^ 

Smith, the historian, in 1757, speaks of the fur 
trade as "very much impaired by French wiles 
and encroachments" 

Coneiogatchie, one of the Chiefs of the Iroquois, 
in a speech made in council in 178a, said: '* Your 
traders exact more than ever for their goods and our 
hunting is lessened by the war, so that we have fewer 
skins to give for them. This ruins us. We are poor." 

Elkanah Watson, in 178S, speaks of the trade in 
furs at Albany as extinct The British Hudson 
Bay Company was then carrying on the trade 

The Albany Chzeiitt in 1796, speaks hopefully of 
a revival of the fur trade in the city, nine w;igon 
loads of furs and peltries having been received by 
one of the merchants from the Northwest territory* 
But it was only a temporary matter. The old*time 
fur trade was no more. 
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SLAVERY was introduced at an early day into 
the American colonies. The first introduction 
of African slaves was in 1619, by a Dutch vessel 
sailing up the James River in Virginia, and selling 
twen^ negroes Irom Africa to the planters. The 
trade in negro slaves did not increase very rapidly 
antO after 170a In 1714 the whole number of 
slaves in the colonies was 55,850; of this number 
about 30^000 had been imported. In 1808, the 
total numb^ imported was not less than 400^ooa 
The United Sutes Constitutional Convention of 
1774 resolved to discontinue the slave trade In 
1789^ the Convention to frame the Federal Consd- 
tation looked to the abolition of the traffic in 1808. 



On March 2, 1807, Congress passed an act against 
the importation of African slaves into the United 
States after Januaiy 1, 1808. 

In violation of these laws, the trade continued to 
an alarming degree for many years; and as late as 
1855, New York city was hrgely engaged in the 
nefiirious business. An article in De Bow's Re- 
view in 1855, quotes Captain Smith, who says: 
" New York is the chief port in the world for the 
slave trade, and is head-quarten for fitting out vra* 
sels for all the slave ports." 

As early as 1628, frequent mention is made oc 
blacks owned as slaves in the colony of New 
Netherlands. The West India Company in 1629^ 
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granted to "all persons who will plant colonies 
in New Netherlands, to supply them with as many 
blacks as they conveniently can, on condition and 
in such manner that they shall not be boand to 
act for a longer time than they shall think proper." 
It appears that parties who leased land from the 
Company also leased servants or slaves from in£- 
viduals for a term of years. The Company itself 
was not above this business, since we learn that in 
1644, Nicholas Toom, of Rensselaerwyck, acknowl- 
edges the receipt of a young black girl to be re- 
turned at the end of four years, "if yet alive,." to 
the Director-General or his successor. In 1650, 
the West India Company sold at Albany '*a &rm- 
house, hay-loft, two mares and a horse, and a 
negro, all now in use by Thomas HalL" 

In 1650, the Sutes General of Holland sub- 
mitied" a plan to the deputies of the West India 
Company that the inhabitants of New Netherlands 
shall be at liberty to purchase negroes wheresoever 
they may think necessary, except on the coast of 
Guinea, and bring them to work on the bouweries 
on payment of a duty. They also gave permission 
to import as many negroes as were required for 
the cultivation of the soil under certain conditions 
and regulations. 

In these early days of slavery the price varied, 
|ioo to $2co being the value. Rev. Johannes 
Polhemus, a colonial minister, paid, in 1664, $175 
for a slave. Rensselaer Nicol gave permission to 
Jan De Decker, October 8, i664» to sail from 
Albany with eight negroes for the French planta- 
tions of Marlinico and Guadaloupe. Slaves could 
be emancipated after eighteen or nineteen years of 
service to the Company. At a court of Mayor and 
Aldermen for the city of Albany, Myndert Freder- 
ickse's negro, Hercules, was found guilty of steal- 
ing a chest of wampum from his master, and the 
court sentenced him "to be whipped throo ye 
towne att ye cart tale by ye hands of ye hangman 
forthwith, for an example to oyrs, and his masters 
to pay ye costs." He confessed the theft, and said 
he entered by an open window. This appears in 
City Records, 1686. In the Records of 1679 it is 
resolved, "That all Indians within the colony were 
free, nor could they be forced to be servants or 
davcSb" 

The Colonial General Assembly in 1683 enacted 
laws defining the privileges of slaves; also empow- 
ering oflicers to follow and arrest runaway slaves. 
They could not give, sell, or trust any commodity 
whatsoe\*er, under penalty of corporal punishment; 
neither was any person allowed to buy of a slave 
or trade with one. The old colonial statutes are 



filled with laws relating to negroes and slaves. \Vc 
quote the substance of some of them. In I7(H» 
liquors were not to be sold to negroes or Indians 
on the Sabbath, and Uvem keepers were forbidden 
to entertain or harbor them in their houses. In 
1705, an act was passed to prevent negro slaves 
from running away from Albany to the French in 
Canada. Other acts, passed at sundry dmes^ for- 
bade all trading with those who were in bondage; 
allowed owners to punbh with discretion; no more 
than three slaves to meet together under penalty of 
whipping; provided that a slave who struck a man 
or woman professing Christianity must be im- 
prisoned fourteen days; the testimony of negroes 
good only in plotting among themselves; forbade 
slaves to be further away from Albany than' Sara- 
toga under penalty of death, except with master or 
mistress; encouraged the baptizing of negroes, 
Indians, and mulattoes. The law of 1730 pro- 
vided that no person shall traffic with a slave; 
that no one shall sell to a slave mm or other strong 
drink under a penalty of forty shillings; that each 
town or manor have a whipper of slaves, to be paid 
not exceeding three shillings a head; that any one 
harboring a slave shall forfeit to the master /"s for 
every twenty-four hours, but not to exceed the 
N-alue of the slave; that the owners of slaves are 
liable for thefu; and that no slave shall carry fire- 
arms. In 1775, ^ l^^ ^'^ enacted that slaves must 
do militar}' duty in cases of imminent danger, and 
that one or more slaves above the age of fourteen, 
in time of invasion, found a mile or more from 
the habitation of his master, without his consent 
or a written pass, was adjudged a felon, and it was 
lawful for the person so finding any slave to shoot 
him. 

The early laws of the State relative to slaves^ 
referred to their services in the American army. 
The act of 1788 revised many of the existing laws, 
and, in 1793, a law existed binding all owners oT 
slaves to have them housed at an early hour. In 
1798, the corporations of Albany and New York 
frequently granted warrantee deeds of davesL 

The price of slaves was as changeable as other 
commodities. In 1710^ Melgert Vanderpool sold 
a negro for ^65, and a negress for ^^35* ^^ i7iKN 
Captain Bloodgood, of the sloop Olive Branch, 
carried a slave from Albany, the proper^ of Mrs. 
Staats, to Antigua, and sold him for /s>* 

In 1761 a law was passed which laid a fine oT 
/lo on every master who allowed a slave to beg. 

In 1 710, Harmanus Fisher, of Albany, states 
that his negro, Yorke, had been found guilty of 
burglary and sentenced to be whipped round the 
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dtj, to receive nine lashes on his bare back at 
everjr comer. The sentence was not execated, but 
the sheriff dunned Fisher for ^^13 7s.» the amount 
allowed by law for the service. 

In November, 1793, several attempts were made 
to fire the city of Albany by .slaves. Some were ar- 
rested and confessed their guilt. In January, I794f 
Pomp, the property of Matthias Visscher» bought of 
JacobRoseboomJr.,in i78S,for/*9o, an^oslave, 
was charged with having set fire to the stables of 
Leonard Gansevoort He was tried and found guilty. 
Bett and Deane, two female slaves, were also tried 
as accomplices and convicted of the same offense. 
All were sentenced to be hanged. On January 24 th 
the sentence was respited for six weeks. The two 
girls were hanged on the 14th March, and Pomp on 
April nth. The gallows was erected on Tyburne 
Hill, in the rear of the house of the late Rufus 
H. King, near the lower part of Fayette street 
The concourse of people to witness the executions 
vas immense. 

A custom prevailed in slavery days of advertising 
them when for sale, and the newspapers generally 
had one or more of these " Negro for Sale " adver- 
tisements in them. We give a few samples : In 
1784, the executors of Mrs. Schuyler offered for 
sale at auction, at Lewis' Tavern " A likely negro." 
In 1796, we find : **Toie sM — A healthy, active 
negro wench in her nineteenth year. Can be rec- 
ommended for honesty and sobriety, and sold for 
no fiiult " ' ' A negro wench about thirty years old, 
strong and healthy, for sale." *'Far sale, — A 
healthy negro wench about thir^ years old ; can 
be recommended for honesty and good conduct 
Also, her two male children, both in good health. 
One, neariy three years old, until he arrives at the 
age of twentf-five years.. The other, about four 
weeks, wiU be sold for life." 

The abolition of slavery in the State of New 
York was agitated at the formation of the first 
constitution in 1777. When John Jay urged the 
eaily abolition of slavery he declared, *'Till America 
comes to this measure, her prayers to heaven 
will be impiousL" Other early statesmen and philan- 
thropists advocated this great doctrine of law and 
liberty, and claimed freedom and protection as the 
inherent right of all men. 

The agitation was continued in this and other 
States The first to abolish davery were Penn- 
sjrivania and Massachusetts in 1 780 ; New Jersqr, 
provisionaUy, ^ in 1 784 — all children bom of a 
slave woman after 1804 to be free in i8aa In 
1784 and 1797, Connecticut provided for gradual 
extinction* In Rhode Island after 1 784, no person 



could be bom a slave. The ordinance of 1787 
forbade slavery in the territory northwest of the 
Ohia New York provisionally abolished slavery 
in 1799; twenty-eight years' ownership being al- 
lowed to those bom in slavery after this date. 
This was the commencement erf* successive legisla- 
tive acts and amendments for the years including 
1801-04-07-09-ia In 1813, laws were enacted 
relative to vagabond slaves, and to prevent kidnap- 
ping, with severe penalties. In 181 7, a new law 
was passed with more severe penalties, and a more 
important amendment — no less than a final decree 
of abolition of slavery in the State of New York — 
was added as follows : "And be it further enacted 
that every negro, mulatto or mustce within the 
State, bom before July 4, 1799, shall from and 
after the 4th day of July, 1827, be free." This 
law was passed by twenty affirmative votes, out of 
a total of thirty-two in the Senate; and by seventy- 
five, out of a total of laS, in the Assembly. It was 
signed by Governor De Witt Clinton. 

The enactment of 18 19 made it a misdemeanor 
to send away from the State any slave or servant 
except such as might have been pardoned by the 
Executive for some offense ; and owners of slaves 
who resided for a time in other States were for- 
bidden to sell to parties not resident within the 
State. This was the last enactment, and the in- 
stitution ceased to exist in the Empire States July 
4, 18J7. 

For the most part the slaves of the Dutch were 
employed as domestic servants^ and their condition 
was not as hard as that of those who performed out- 
door work. The treatment of the negroes was gen- 
erally humane. Stories of cruelly among Albany 
County slaves were seldom heard. Laws, it is trae^ 
were passed for their punishment as well as for their 
protection. Among slave-owners, in many in- 
stanccSi an attachment was formed that lasted 
through life, llie slaves were usually faithful and 
trae to their masters and mistresses, and aside from 
their being bond slaves and chattels, their lot was 
comparatively happy. The blacks who were farm- 
ers or mechanics were allowed their own domestic 
animalsL 

Negro slavery existed in its mildest form in Al- 
bany County, not only in the Dutch, but in the 
English colonial days, and in its latter years, after 
the Revolution. Individual exceptions to this 
statement were very rare. It was so among the 
farmers and mechanics of Rensselaerwyck, as well 
as among the merchants and gentry in and near the 
Qty of Albany. 'Yht testimony of the excellent 
Mrs. Grant, in her ** Memoirs of an Amerkaii 
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Lady/' is appropriate here. She writes : " In the 
society I am describing, even the dark aspect of 
slavery was softened into a smile. And I must, 
in justice to the best possible masters, say that a 
great deal of that tranquillity and comfort, to call 
it by no higher name, which distinguished this so- 
ciety from all others, was owing to the relation be* 
tween master and servant being better understood 
here than in any other place. Let me not be de- 
tested as an advocate for slavery, when I say that I 
think I have never seen people so happy in servi- 
tude as the domestics of the Albanians. One rea- 
son was that each family had few of them, and that 
there were no field negroes, lliey would remind 
one of Abraham's serxanis, who were all bom in 
the house, which was exactly their case. They were 
baptized too, and shared the same religious instruc- 
tion with the children of the family, and for the 
first years there was litde or no difference with re- 
gard to food or clothing between their children and 
those of their masters. I have nowhere met with 
instances of friendship more tender and generous 
than that which here subsisted between the slaves 
and their masters and mistresses." 

Affectionate and faithful as these home-bred 
servants were in general, there were some in- 
stances, but very few, of those who, through levity 
of mind, or a love of liquor or finery, betrayed 
their trust or liabitually neglected their duty. In 
these cases, after every means had been used to 
reform them, no severe punishments were inflicted 
at home. But the terrible sentence, which they 
dreaded worse than death, was passed; — they were 
sold to Jamaica. 

One must have lived among those placid and 
humane people to be sensible that servitude —hope- 
less, endless servitude — could exist with so litde 
serx'ility and fear on the one side, and so little 
harshness or even sternness of authority on the 
other. 

Amidst all this mild and really tender indulgence 
to their negroes, these colonists had not the small- 
est scruple of conscience with regard to the right 
by which they held them in subjection. Had that 
been the case, their singular humanity would have 
been incompatible with continued injustice. But 
the truth is, that of law, the generality of those 
people knew little; and of philosophy, nothing at 
alU 

They sought their code of morality in the 
Bible, and there imagined they found this hap- 
less race condemned to i>erpetual slavery; and 



thought nothing remained for them but to Ughten 
the chains of their fellow Christians^ after having 
made them such. 

Arguments for the right are of small account as 
weighed against interest The irrepressible con- 
flict at last came, and involved the nadon in 
a cruel, bloody and expensive civil war. It decided 
that the s}*stem of human slavery^ was a national 
evil, and could not be extended and protected as a 
national institution. Blood and iron in this great 
conflict severed the fetters of every black man in 
the land, and legalized slavery was blotted for- 
ever from the constitution and the laws of the 
United States. The people of Albany County did 
well their part in this great struggle 

Records and statistics relating to the number of 
slaves in this county are very incomplete, and nol 
wholly reliable. Those given below are compiled 
from census returns ajtd other sources. The same 
may be said of the enumeration of negroes or 
blacksy as the early record did not often distinguish 
the slaves. It may be presumed that most persons 
counted as negroes before 1800 were slaves. 

The following lists exhibit all we are able to 
give at this writing: 

I. Negroes in the State census^ including slaves^ 
in specified years: 1790, 25,978; 1800, 31,310; 
1810, 40,350; iSsOb 39.3^7; "830, 44,949: "840^ 
50,031; 1850. 49*069; i860, 49.U5; 1870, 

a. Negroes in Albany County, inclusive of 
slaves, in the years specified: 1698, J3; 1714, tij; 
1723. 808; 1731, 1,173; «737t '•630; 1749, 1,480; 
1756, I.I 19; 1771, 3,877; 1795, 4,094; i8oat 
2,094; i8io, 1,638; 1820, 1,271; 1830^ 1,595; 
1840, 1,314; 1850, 1,194; 1860,939; 1870^ 1,095; 
1 880, 1,367. 

3. Colored persons in the towns of Albany 
County in 1880, were as follows: 

Albany, 1,036; Berne, i; Bethldiem, 91; Coey* 
mans, 59; Cohoes, 17; Gutlderland, 2; Knox, 2; 
New Scodand, 25; Rensselaerville, o; Watervliet, 
131; Westerlo, 3; total 1,367. 

4. We gather the following census of davesin 
this County by towns: 

Albany, 1810, 256; 1820^ 109. Beine^ 1810^ 
35; 1820, 3a Bethlehem, i8t0| 137; 1820, 73. 
Cbeymans, 1810, loi; 1820, 36. Colonie, iSio^ 
3a Guilderland, 1810^ 66; 1820, 47. Rensse- 
laer\'ille, 1790^ u; 1810, 21; 1820, 14. Waler- 
vliet, 1790, 730; 1810^ 128; 1820^ 96. Westerio^ 
182P1 8. Total 1790^ 741; tSio^ 772; 1820, 413. 
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1687 ~P"^ CASPERS^ indicted for cans- 
* ing the death of his negro giil No 
itcord of trial 

1767. — Jack, the negro of James Starling; in- 
dicted for murder. 

Two indictments against Sarah Seecles for child 
muider. 

178a — Pomp^ indicted for the murder of Pel^ 
both negro slaves of Geoige Sharp. 

178a. — Joseph Bet^ convicted of tieason and 
ffluder. Conditionally pardoned by General 
Washington. Recaptured for murder and hanged. 

1806.— Daniel Chambers, Jr., indicted for kill- 
ing Peter Roff. Tried and convicted of man- 
slaughter. Sentenced to Sute Prison for thirteen 
calendar monthiL 

George Van Derwerken and John C Hemstraat 
vere indicted for killing Peter Roff. Tried and 
acquitted. 

John Yjt^ innkeeper, whose house was fdoni- 
ousl/ entered in the night-Ume, shot and fittalljr 
wounded the burglar— a case of justifiable homicide. 

1807. — ^Benjamin Gates^ indicted for the murder 
of an Indian named Joe; Tried and acquitted. 

1811^ — Isaac Killan, indicted for manslaughter 
in the first d^ree. Tried and acquitted. 

1813. — Thomas Bums and Joseph Mosher, in- 
dicted, tried and convicted for the murder of John 
IL Conklin and sentenced to be hanged. Bums 
was eiecuted. Mosher was respited by Governor 
Tompkins until the meeting of the Legislature. 
He was subsequently pardoned. 

1815. — ^Anson Spooner was sentenced to State 
Prison for manslaughter for the term of five yeark 

David Allen, Jr., indicted for murder, was dis* 
charged by order of the court 

1816. — James Walsh, convicted of manslaughter. 

1818. — James Hamilton, indicted, tried and 
convicted for the murder of Major Benjamin Krd- 
aaH He was sentenced to be hanged. Executed 
November 69 1818. 

i8sa — Jack Van Fatten, indicted for murder 
and tssanh and battery. Tried. Verdict: '* Not 
guilty of murder, but guilty of assault and battery 
oidy.* Sentence: County Jail for thirty days. 



1813.— "Robert Apderson — trial for murder — ^was 
acquitted. 

1824. — Barent Haner, indicted for killing a 
negro with a club. Tried, convicted and sen- 
tenced to State Prison for ten years. 

1825. — ^William Bell and Samuel Bromley, in- 
dicted for manslaughter. Tried. Bromley was 
convicted and sentenced to State Prison for ten 
yeariL Bell was acquitted. 

1826. — ^James Wilson, indicted for the murder 
of John Queen. Tried and acquitted. 

Robert Carhart, indicted for murder, was tried 
and convicted of manslaughter. Sentence: State 
Pirison for twelve years. 

1827. — ^Jesse Strang, indicted, tried and con- 
victed for the murder of John Whipple He was 
sentenced to death, and executed August 24, 
1827. 

EUe D. Whipple, indicted as accessory before 
the fac^ for the murder of her husband, John 
Whipple. Tried and acquitted. 

1829b — George Thomas, indicted for murder. 
Tried and convicted of manslaughter in the second 
degree. Sentenced to State Prison for seven 
yeanL 

i83r. — John Snyder, indicted for murder. Con- 
victed of manslaughter and sentenced to State 
Prison for two yeariL 

William Wilson, for killing Thomas Piatt, was 
indicted for manslaughter. Convicted of an assault 
and battery, and sentenced to the County Jail for 
three months. 

William Lackey, indicted for the murder of Peter 
Tumer. Tried and found guilty of manslaughter 
in the third degree. Sentenced to State Prison for 
three years. 

1833. — Geerge SimSi convicted of mandaughter 
in the fourth degree. Sentence: State Prison for 
two years. 

1835. — Daniel Riley, tried for murder. Ac* 
quitted. 

1836. — ^John Hamilton, indicted for the murder 
of William Duffy. Tried and acquitted. 

Sally Ann Harden, indicted for murder. Tried 
and acquitted. 
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1837. — Daniel Murray, convicted of manslaiigli- 
ter in the fourth degree. Sentence: Jail ibr fixty 
dayi. 

1838. — Thomas Rector, indicted for the murder 
of Robert Shepherd by striking him on the bead 
with a wooden bar, fracturing his skull. He was 
tried and convicted. A new trial was granted, the 
venue fixed at Ballston, Saratoga County, where 
he was convicted of manslaughter in the second 
degree. Sentenced to State Prison for seven 
yean. 

George Thompson, indicted for the murder of 
John Johnson by striking him on the head with a 
cart-stake, fracturing his skulL Tried and con- 
victed. Sentenced to be executed; commuted to 
State Prison for life. 

Jane Dupang, indicted for tlie murder of her in- 
fant by drowning. Tried, 'ilie jur}* did not ?giee. 
Prisoner discharged. 

1839. — Isaac Hallenbake, indicted for man- 
slaughter in the fourth degree, causing the death of 
Seth B. Barman, under twelve years of age^ by ad- 
ministering to him spirituous liquors. Acquitted. 
184a — ^Jacob Leadings, indicted for murder — 
killing his wife, Harriet, by shooting her with a 
gun. Tried, convicted and sentenced. Was exe- 
cuted December 29, 184a 

Edward Snooks, indicted for the murder of Mary 
Jenks. Tried and acquitted. 

1841. — Henry P. Van Zandt, indicted for mur- 
der. Tried and acquitted. 

Aaron Hughes, indicted for murder. Tried and 
convicted of manslaughter in the second degree. 
Sentence: State Prison for seven years three months 
and eleven days. 

Bridget Hughes, indicted for murder. Ar* 
raigned and discharged. 

1 84 2. — Louis Bourgeois, indicted for manslaugh- 
ter in the third degree by stabbing James Kennedy. 
Tried and convicted. Sentence: State Prison for 
four years. 

Christian Boork killed his wife by striking her on 
the head with an ax, crushing her skulL He 
ended his life by hanging himselC 

1845. — Robert Black and Patrick Maikcj» in- 
dicted for manslaughter in the fourth degree by 
running their sleigh into another sleigh in which 
was Miss Lydia Oliver, who was diereby instantly 
killed Tried and convicted. Sentence: Sute 
Prison for two years. 

Harman B. Campbell, indicted for manslaugh- 
ter. Tried and acquitted. 

George Wilson, held to bail for manslaughter in 
the fourth degree, whereby Mm. Anthony, of Co- 



hoes, was instantly killed by a locomotive running 
over her. Wilson was not indicted. 

1846. — Charles Gouche, Joseph and Chailes 
Malay, indicted for murder by shooting John Bar- 
man. On trial, Gouche was convicted dL man- 
slaughter in the first degree and sentenced to Slate 
Prison for life. The Malays were acquitted. 

1847. — ^Jeremiah and Eugene Sullivan, in<Ucted 
for the murder of James Smith. On trial, Jeremiah 
was convicted of manslaughter in the third degree. 
Sentence: State Prison for fouryearsL Eugene was 
acquitted. 

Michael Teeven struck Michad Walb on the 
head with a stick of wood, causing deadi in a few 
hours. Teeven escaped. 

1848. — ^John McGuire, indicted for murder — 
killing, by kicks and blows, James ConndHy. Tried 
and acquitted. 

Thomas Kelly, a lunatic, killed, by shooting and 
stabbing, James C MulL Kelly died in the State 
Lunatic Asylum in Oneida Cbunty. 

James Whalen, for the murder of Peter Turner, 
by beating and kicking and throwing him in the 
canal, causing death. Tried and convicted of 
manslaughter in the third degree: Sentence: State 
Prison for seven years. 

George Erwin, bailed for manslaughter in the 
second degree. Can find no record of trial or 
acquittal 

William Maxted killed Michael HcGown by 
stabbing him with a knife. Tried. Convicted 
of manslaughter in the third degree. Sentence: 
State Prison for four years. 

1849. — Barney Leddy, for the murder tJl his 
wife by kicks and blows. Convicted of man- 
slaughter in the first degree. Sentence: State 
Prison for life^ 

Three unknown assassins robbed and murdered 
Joseph N. Becker. No capture. 

John Robinson, indicted for the murder of Chris- 
topher Jocelyn by striking him on the head with a 
heavy club. Tried and convicted of manslaughter 
in the second degree. Sentence: State Prison for 
seven years. 

Escck Carr, indicted for the murder of his wife^ 
Jane, by poison. Tried and acquitted. 

185a — Reuben Dunbar, indicted for the mur- 
der of two small boys, Stephen V. and David L 
Lester. Tried, convicted and sentenced to be 
hanged. Executed January 31, 1851. 

John & Jackson, indicted for the murder of 
his mother-in-law, Margaret Thompson. Tried 
and convicted. Sentenced to Sute Prison for 
(bur years. 
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1 85 1. — In the night-tim^ one or more assassin^ 
killed, by kicks and blowi, Harriet Smith. No 
capture. 

John Osbom killed, by beating with a stone, 
Tennis SL Slingerhnd. Qsbom escaped. 

Snsan Gaynor, for manslaughter in the fourth de- 
gree. Sentenced to the Penitentiary for six months. 
John Moore killed his wife, Elizabeth, by shoot- 
ing her, tearing off the upper part of her skulL He 
then shot himself, causing instant death. 

1851. — ^Fktrick McEnroe killed, by kicking and 
beating, Thomas Cassidy. Tried. Convicted of 
manslaughter in the third degree. Sentence: State 
Prison for two years. 

James Moore, indicted for murder — ^killing his 
wife, Elizabeth. Tried and convicted of man- 
slaughter in the third degree. Sentence: State 
Prison for two years. 

John Henderson, convicted, of manslaughter in 
the third degree. Sentence: State Prison for two 
years. 

1853. — John Hendrickson, Jr., indicted for the 
murder of his wife, Maria, by administering to her 
poison. Tried and convicted. Sentenced to be 
hanged. Executed May 4» 1854. 

Richard I>yness, indicted for manslaughter in 
the fourth degree: Tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to the Penitentiary for four months. 

1854. — ^John H. Phelps, indicted for the mur- 
der of his wife, by stabbing her with a dirk. Tried, 
convicted and sentenced to be executed. Com- 
muted to State Prison for life 

John H. Hotaling stabbed William Gibson, 
causing his death. Tried. Convicted and sen- 
tenced for manslaughter in the third degree. Sent 
to State Prison for four years. 

Catharine Slingeriand, an imbecile, killed her 
infimt Indicted for murder. Pleaded guilty of 
manslaughter in the fourth degree Sentenced to 
the Penitentiary for one year. 

1855. — ^John Dunnigan, indicted for murder — 
killing his wife, Catharine Tried and convicted. 
Sentenced to be hanged. Commuted to State 
Prison for life. 

William McCrossin, indicted for the murder of 
Michael Brennan, by shooting him with a pisloI» 
' causing instant death. Tried and acquitted. 

i8s6. — ^Piitrick Lane^ indicted for manslaughter 
in the second degree, by kicking and beating, 
causing the death of James Cariin. Tried and 
convicted. Sentence: State Prison for four yean 

Francis McCann, indicted for the murder of his 
wife, Agnes, by striking her on the head with an 
Arraigned. Pleaded guilty of manslaughter 



in the first degree Sentenced to State Prison for 

life 

John Cummings, indicted for murder, by shoot- 
ing with a gun Frederick StumpC Tried and con- 
victed. Sentenced to be executed. Commuted 
to State Prison for life by Governor King. Par- 
doned by Governor Fenton. 

James Carney, indicted for the murder of Patrick 
Carroll by throwing stones and otherwise beating 
him, causing hb death. Pleaded guilty of man- 
slaughter in the first degree Sentenced to State 
Prison for life 

Assassins, unknown, killed Mrs. Anastatia Bul- 
ger. 

1857. — Robert Morrison, indicted for man- 
slaughter, by keeping bears on a public thorough- 
fare^ whereby one John Hoey and an Indian 
named Joseph Harney were killed. Tried and 
acquitted. 

Susan Anthony, indicted for murder — ^strangling 
her infent Tried and convicted of manslaughter 
in the first degree Sentenced to Sute Prison for 
life 

1858. — Robert Morrison, Jr., held to bail for 
manslaughter in the tliird degree No record of 
trial found. 

Michael Naughton, a boy, indicted for murder — 
killing, by stabbing in the breast with a knife, 
Joseph O'Callaghan, Jr. Pleaded guilty of man- 
slaughter in the fourth degree Sentenced to the 
House of Refiige 

Thomas N. Francis, indicted for the murder of 
Rachel Hilton, by beating her with a bar of wood. 
Tried. Verdict: guilty of manslaughter in the first 
degree Sentence: State Prison for life 

John Wilson, indicted for the murder of Patrick 
McCarty, by striking him on the head with a 
hatchet Tried and convicted. Sentenced to be 
executed. Commuted to State Prison for life 

1858. — Mary Hartung, indicted for the murder 
of her husband, Emil Hartung. by administering 
poison to him. Tried, convicted and sentenced 
to be executed. Proceedings stayed. Discharged. 

William Rheinmann, indicted as accessory for 
the murder of Emil Hartung. Tried and ac» 
quitted. 

1859. — Oscelia Mastin, indicted for causing the 
death of a jroung woman pregnant with child, by 
abortion. Pleaded guilty of manslaughter in the 
second degree Sentence: State Prison for four 
jreare 

Catharine Messer, caudng the death of an inbnt 
by giving it person in porridge Find no record 
of trial 
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Jefferson W. Bennett, indicted ^xx the murder of 
Robert Morrison. Tried and acquitted. 

Michael O'Brien, indicted for the murder of 
his wife by beating her. Tried and convicted. 
Sentenced to be executed. Executed June 3, 
1859. 

John Osborn, indicted for murder. Pleaded 
guilty of manslaughter in the fourth degree. Sen- 
tenced to the Penitentiary for one year. 

John Irvin, indicted for murder, by beating his 
wife with a club. Pleaded guilty of manslaughter 
in the second degree. Sentence: State Prison for 
four years. 

Adam Murray, indicted for murder — ^killing John 
GihiU by stabbing him with a knife. Pleaded 
guilty of manslaughter in the second degree. Sen- 
tence: State Prison for four yeara. 

1 86a — ^John McCotter, indicted for the murder 
of Thomas O'Halloran by stabbing him with a 
chisel. Pleaded guilty of manslaughter in the 
third degree. Sentenced to State Prison for two 
years. 

Terence I/^avy, indicted for the murder of 
Michael Burk by stabbing him with a knife. 
Pleaded guilty of manslaughter in the third degree. 
Sentence: State Prison for three yean. 

1 86 1. — Walter Barrett, indicted for the murder 
of Terence Boyle by stabbing him with a knife. 
Pleaded guilty of manslaughter in the third degree. 
Sentence: State Prison for three years and eight 
months. 

1862. — Michael Hewson, indicted for the mur- 
der of Tliomas Costello by stabbing him with a 
knife. Pleaded guilty of manslaughter in the 
second degree. Sentence: State Prison for two 
years and eight months. 

1863. — William J. Church, indicted for the 
murder of his wife, Ann, by stabbing her with a 
knife. Pleaded guilty of manslaughter in the sec- 
ond degree. Sentence: State Prison for twenty 
years. 

Patrick Flynn, indicted for the murder of John 
N. Colbum by striking him on the head ^ath a 
heavy stave. Pleaded guilty of manslaughter in 
the second degree. Sentence: State Prison for 
seven yean. 

Matthew Brumaghim, indicted for the murder 
of Charles Phillips by shooting him with a pistol. 
Tried and acquited« 

1864. — Mackey Dunnigan, indicted for the 
murder of John Connon by shooting him with a 
pistoL Pleaded guilty of manslaughter in the 
third degree. Sentence: State Prison for two yean 
and two months. 



Bridget and David McCarty, indicted for the 
murder of Michael Gilmanin by beating him with 
a stove cover and a stooe or brick-bat No record 
of trial. 

Geoige £. Gordon, indicted for murder in kill- 
ing Owen Thompson by beadng him with a club. 
Arraigned and tried. Convicted of murder. Sen- 
tenced to be executed. Exceptions taken and 
carried to the Supreme Court and Court of Appeals. 
Final sentence: State Prison for life. 

John P. Cordell, Philip Damp, and Frederick 
Damp, indicted for manslaughter in the fint degree, 
by causing the death of the wife of Frederick 
Damp by inflicting upon her' blows and otherwise 
brutal treatment Acquitted. 

David Crawley, indicted for murder. Tried. 
Verdict: guilty of manslaughter in the second de- 
gree. Sentence: State Prison for seven years. 

1865. — Some fonr or five persons were suspected 
of throwing the missile that struck John Mclnner- 
ney on the head, fracturing his skull and causing 
his death a few days after ttie fatal deed. The 
criminal was never captured. 

1866. — Michael Chestnntt, without felonious 
intent, struck John Hanna a blow with his fis^ 
causing him to &11, striking his head against some 
hard substance, fracturing his skull, of which 
injury he died. Chestnutt was indicted for man- 
slaughter in the first degree; Convicted of man- 
slaughter in the fourth degree. Sentenced to pay 
a penalty of fifty dollars 

Judson W. Palmer, indicted for murder. On 
trial the jury did not agree upon a verdict Dis- 
charged. 

1867. — Geoige W, Cole, indicted for the mur- 
der of Hon. L. Harris Hiscock by shooting him 
with a pistoL The jury did not agree. On the 
second trial the prisoner was acquitted. 

1869. — Henry Trainor, indicted for manslaugh- 
ter in the second degree, for killing John Donnelly. 
Tried and convicted. Sentence: Penitentiary for 
one year. 

187a — Lorenzo Murphy, indicted for man- 
slaughter in the second degree. Sentence: Peni* 
tentiary for one year. 

Robert Pickett, indicted for murder. On trial 
the jury was withdrawn and the prisoner dis- 
charged. 

John 0*Netl, indicted for murder. Pleaded 
guilty of manslaughter In the third degree. Sen- 
tence: House of Refuge. * 

1871.— Lemuel P. Van Hoesen, killed hit wife^ 
Harriet A., by beating her head with a stew-pan* 
fracturing her skull The prisoner was dechred 
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insane. A few years since he committed suicide 
at Omaha, Neh. 

1872. — William Wilcox, indicted for murder of 
John Seib by shooting him with a pistoL Tried. 
Convicted of manslaughter in the fourth degree. 
Sentence: State Prison for four years. 

Michael Hifibrd, convicted of manslaughter in 
the third d^;ree. Sentence: House of Refuge. 

1873. — ^Emil Lowenstein, indicted for the mur- 
der of John D. Weston, by shooting him with a 
pistoL Tried and convicted. Sentence: death by 
hanging: Executed April ip, 1874. 

Margaret Lyons, indicted for the murder of an 
infimt by administering phosphorus. Pleaded 
guilty of manslaughter in the fourth degree. Sen* 
tenced to State Prison for one year. 

1874. — David Landers was tried for killing 
Thomas Van Aemam by hitting him on the head 
with a stone. Verdict: guilty. Sentenced to pay 
a penalty of one hundred dollars. 

1875. — Rachel Bartell, indicted for cau^ng 
death by abortion. Tried and convicted. Sen- 
tenced to the Penitentiary for eighteen months. 

John Barrett, indicted for killing Ira R Mosely 
by stabbing him with a carving knife in the breast, 
penetrating a lung. Find no record of trial or 
acquittal 

1876. — ^Lewb TheuSy indicted for murder in the 
first degree by throwing a butcher^s knife, striking 
John Gresser, aged fourteen years, causing death. 
Pleaded guil^ of manslaughter in the third degree. 
Sentenced to the Penitentiary for three years. 

Mary A. McDonald, indicted for manslaughter 
in the third degree for shooting her husband, Rob- 
ert McDonald. Tried and acquitted. 

1877. — ^Edward ScuUy killed John Davis by 
stabbing him with a knife. Scully escaped cap- 
tme. 

1878. — ^Daniel Van Deusen, indicted for murder 
in the first degree by stabbing with a knife Philip 
Hyde. Pleaded guil^ of murder in the second 
dq^ree. Sentence: State Prison for life. 

1879. — JohnC Hughes, indicted for murder in 
the first degree by subbing William J. Hadley 
with a knife^ causing death. Tried. Verdict: mur- 
der in the second degree. Sentenced to State 
Prison lor life. 

Hdairs Latromouille, indicted for murder in 
the fiiBl degree by stabbing with a knife Cath- 
erine Dunsbach. Tried. Verdict: guilty of mar- 
der in the firrt d^ree. Sentence: death by haiiging. 
Executed August ao^ 1879. 

Thomas Mallon, indicted for murder in the first 
degree bj shooting his wife^ Ann, with a gun. 



Tried and convicted of manslaughter in the fourth 
degree. Sentence: State Prison for two years. 

Person unknown murdered Stephen Dugan. 

1880. — William McNeal, indicted for murder in 
the first degree, by stabbing with a knife, his wife 
Catharine. Tried. Verdict: murder in the second 
degree. Sentence: State Prison for life. 

Hiram G. Briggs, indicted for murder in the first 
degree by shooting Erskine Wood. On motion, 
the indictment was quashed. The prisoner was 
arraigned on . a new indictment similar to the 
former. Pleaded guilty of manslaughter in the 
third degree. Sentenced to the Penitentiary for 
two years. 

Charles Burt killed, by shooting with a pistol, 
Catharine Smith. He immediately shot and killed 
himselC 

1883. — ^William Dyer, indicted for manslaughter 
in the second degree by carelessly driving a two- 
horse team attached to a truck wagon, and running 
over a small boy named Charles Cook, causing his 
death. Tried # and convicted. Sentenced to the 
Penitentiary for one year. 

Person or persons unknown killed Michael Bio- 
fore. 

1884. — Peter Edwards killed his wife, Cornelia, 
by beatingher with a hammer and stabbing her 
with a butcher's knife. He inflicted injuries upon 
himself of which he died. 

Catharine Schreiver, wifeof Christopher Schreiver, 
in one, night killed four of her children by cutting 
their throats. She then caused her remaining 
child, a daughter nine years of age, to accompany 
her to a place half a mile distant on the New York 
Central Railroad, known as Black Rock, where 
the affrighted child, in obedience to the stem 
command of her crazed mother, sat upon the rail, 
while the fnother prostrated herself across the rail- 
road track. Soon the down train came rapidly, 
decapitating the mother and so mangling the child 
that she too was soon numbered with the dead. 

Michael Downey, indicted for murder in the 
first degree by shooting with a pistol, Dennis Des- 
mond. Arraigned. Pleaded guilty of murder in 
the second degree, and was sentenced to State 
Prison for life. 

Ah Kay, indicted for murder in the firrt degree 
by shooting Wee Kee. Both were Chinese. Ar- 
raigned and tried. Convicted for murder in the 
second degree. Sentenced to State Prison for 
twen^ yean. 

Mrs. Margaret Ahem, indicted for murder in 
the second degree by maliciously pushing Peter 
Qark off a stoop^ causing instant death. Tried. 
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Verdict: manslaughter in the second degree. Sen- 
tence: Penitentiary for three years. 
Assassin unknown killed James larrison. 

Elisha Mack, who industrioiisly and cona d entioady 
compiled this paper on ** Homicides in Albany Co»,** is 
able to give a more extended history of most of them. He 
has also written out, very fuHy, the history of other noted 
criminals in this city and county* many of whom were 
brought to justice by his own detective skill, while he was 
(for nearly twenty years) on the Police force. No man ever 
held this tmst with more integrity, and few with more 
acceptance. The Police records, kept by those high minded 
Police Magistrates—Cole, Kane, Comstock and Loveridge — 



testify to his sagacity and skill in making importaal anerii» 
and bringing to light cunningly hidden iniq|iiity* Waril of 
space prevents us firom inserting some of his marvdoas de- 
Ia3a» told, as he teOs them, with remarkable deaneM and 
dcficacf . If they could be printed in book form the reooid 
wooid be valuaUe to the police, the lawyer and the Coorts 
evciTwhere. Mr. Mack was bom in Windsor, BerkaUie 
Omaty, Massachusetts, February 7, 181 1. He came to 
ADMUiy in 1S16, and still lives among us, active and hl^y 
respected, in his 75th year. 

It is worthy of note that the number ef murden it very 
small for a county so old, and with so large a popahtina 
made up of people of such varied nationality and porsoiL 
The number convicted, sentenced, and punished with the 
cstreme penalty, b also remarkably smalL 
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THE native Indian, in his joumeyings, had mailL- 
ed out his paAs by the courses of the stieama, 
by the peaks of the hills, and observations of thesan, 
moon and stars. We have named them Indian trails^ 
and early European hunters, trappers and selden 
found them very usefuL When the Indian came 
to navigable waters he paddled his light canoe^ 
which he took up when he came to dangerous 
rapids or wished to cross from one water to another, 
and launched in the desired place in his route. 

When the early immigrants from Holland came 
to this country, they came up the Hudson in the 
sailing crafl of their time. The Dutch knew how 
to construct and navigate ships. The water-way 
between New Amsterdam and Fort Orange, after- 
wards New York and Albany, was much traveled 
by the early adventurers in the fur trade; by colonial 
farmers, settlers, and speculators of every name; by 
curious travelers; and by public functionaries of the 
P^troons, of the Dutch West India Company, and of 
the English crown. All came and went in canoes, 
batteaux, rafts, or some kind of ship. Trade was 
carried on in the same way ; and the trade, of bring- 
ing supplies for a people whose chief business 
was hunting and trading, whose manufactures and 
farming were of the most simple kind, was laige. 
It took in return, to the New York, West India 
and European marts, furs, peltries, and, after a 
time, the surplus products of the forest and farmsL 
In all the years from the discovery of the Hudson 
to the war for American independence, the carriages 
and the carrying, both by land and water, were 
essentially the same. Most of the settlements here- 
abouts were from the Atlantic waters along up the 



Hudson River and the Mohawk. Those few who 
dwelt a little way off from them or other waters^ 
got 10 them, when necessity or profit impdled, 
either on foot, bearing their bearable burdens on 
their backs, or using the rudest conveyances that 
ox Of hofse ever dragged or drew. 

Some improvements in carriage were in tr o d uced 
by the English in the later colonial period and 
especially by those who came from New England. 
But the best of these, rude as they were compstred 
with those of to-day, were few and owned only by 
the wealthy, llie enormous carts or wagons which 
the early immigrants from New England used in 
which to bring their fiimilies and their household 
goods, created amazement and amusement to the 
natives along the Hudson and the Mohawk. But 
these moving Saxons from ''the Eastern States" 
brought ideas with them and cute ways of doing 
things. Heavy wagons were used for transporta- 
tion in this vicinity during the revolutionary war; 
but the lighter travel was pursued on horseback or 
on foot, for long journeys. For some years after 
the dawning of the present century, there were no 
light wagons in the new settlements and no roads 
for them. The dominie made his pariah vints on 
horseback; the doctor visited his distant patients 
on horseback, earning his medicines in saddle-bags; 
and the lawyer, taking his green bag, rode to court 
on horseback. Social visits were interchanged 
between friends residing at remote distances in 
this same way. Church-goers in neighboring 
towns came on horseback, several mile% to attend 
service in Albany, taking all day and often spend- 
ing the night with friends. The same horM carried 
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the wiie^ sitting on the pillion behind the hushand, 
and frequently an infant for baptism. When they 
coald not ride, parents and older sons and daugh- 
ters often walked long distances to do an important 
emnd^ to visit friends^ or to listen to their pastor's 
Sabbath instructions. In one or the other of these 
wijs the grist was taken to mill, the fleece to the 
vool-carder and clothier, and the little surplus 
produce to the city merchant 

Time makes many changes to meet the require- 
ments and necessities of mankind. New inven- 
tions to economize domestic affairs and to lighten 
the burdens of toil were sought; many rude im- 
provements were the result New and better con- 
veyances, first used by the more prosperous citizen, 
were introduced, while the laborer back in the 
forest long continued to ride in his rudely con- 
structed cart, often drawn by a yoke of oxen. 

When the carriage and coach made their appear- 
ance for the aristocracy, the fiirmer was usually 
content in the comfort he realized from the rude 
wagon, the workmanship of home skilL All these 
vehicles were improved to meet the demand of 
progress The years that followed the first quarter 
of this century witnessed rapid strides in better 
Polities for intercommunication and the convey- 
ances for travel and transportation. 

Travd from Albany to distant points began to 
assume considerable proportions as new fields of 
enterprise were opened. Increase of population, 
*be multiplied demands of agriculture, manu&c- 
tnres and home industries, brought a corresponding 
increase in travel, trade, and other branches of 
business wUch contribute to prosperity. Among 
the first considerations of a practical kind was to 
find a market for surplus agricultural products 
and manafacturea. These found a natural outlet 
by the river, and commodities were usually shipped 
upon it by sloops or schooners. Trade was open- 
ing beyond Albany westward, along the Mohawk 
valley to Johnstown zM even to Cherry Valley. 
Roads must be made. At first they naturally 
followed the Indian trails^ Those from the north 
and west were by five routes centering in Albany. 
In time they were improved and used as wagon 
roads by cariy travelers^ and served during the 
revolation for transporting supplies and for other 
military parpcses. 

The earliest traveled routes as has been said, 
between Albany and New York was by the Hudson 
River. In 17859 the Legislature granted to Isaac 
Van Wyck, Talmage Hall and John Kinney, the 
eiclntf ve right to drive stage wagons on the east 
nde of the river for the term of ten years. 



The fitre vi-as fixed at four-pence a mile. A year 
later, communication with ^rii^gfield, Mass., was 
opened, and in 1789 a stage commenced running 
to Lansingburgfa. 

Public ¥ragon roads^ about 1790^ were opened 
for travel east ; also to Whitestown on the west, 
which sooii extended to the Genesee country. 
Thus was a new idea suddenly brought to the no- 
tice of active men, from which they hoped to realize 
success in new enterprises. Among the first was 
a line of stages by way of Schenectady to Johns- 
town, Canajoharie, Fort Plain and Warrensbush. 
In 1790, the Legislature granted to Ananias Piatt 
the exclusive right to run a stage between Albany 
and Lansingburgh. In 1791, a stage route was ex- 
tended by the Legislature to Bennington, Vt In 
1792, a line of stages was established from Albany 
to Whitestown, performing the journey once in two 
weeks. In the spring of r793, Moses Beat carried 
passengers from Albany to Canajoharie once a 
week ; the fiue was three cents a mile. About 
this time John Hudson established an opposition 
line to Schenectady ; fare^ four shillings. A line 
connecting Albany with the Connecticut River Val- 
ley was soon started. In i794» Mr. Piatt ran his 
stage between Lansingburgh and Albany twice a 
day. So great was the increase in travel, that in the 
winter of 179s ^^^ number of daily trips was six ; 
and in the summer of 1796, it was necessary to 
employ twenty stages daily between Waterford, 
Lansingburgh, Troy and Albany, averaging more 
than one hundred and fifty passengers daily. The 
mails in 1796, were carried between Albany and 
Philadelphia in three daysL This year there were 
five post routes centering in Albany. The fare 
to New York was reduced from ten to eight 
dollars. 

After the war of the revolution, there was general 
activity in the direction of internal improvements. 
The great object was to connect existing highways 
with the Mohawk River, extend trade to other 
places, and bring the products west of Schenectady 
to Albany, and thence to New York for a market 
The Mohawk not affording a continuous route^ 
on account of the Cohoes Falls, to obviate this ob- 
struction, and to secure a more economical and 
expeditious method, the Northern Inland Lock 
and Navigation Company was organised as eariy 
as 1790, followed in 179s by the Western Inland 
Lock Navigation Company, to connect the central 
lakes with the Mohawk. Philip Schuyler was 
president, and Barent Bleecker was treasurer; 
Elkanah Watson and Stephen Van Rensselaer were 
I active in the enterprise. In 17961 |40,ooo worth 
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of furs and peltries were recdved by one Albany 
house from Western companies^ and trade was in- 
creasing rapidly. The heavy lumbering wagons 
with their four and »x horses^ loaded vrith tons of 
produce and merchandise formed a line on this 
road not unlike an Eastern caravan. It is recorded 
that, in the winter of I795» one thousand two 
hundred sleighs passed through this city in three 
dap with emigrants to the Genesee Valley- 
They were from New England — ancestors of the 
prosperous citizens of the fiirms and shops of West- 
em New York, llicy soon had abundant products 
to sell and demanded a highway of trade. It was 
for the interest of Albany and New York that it be 
made. Following the enterprise of a few public 
benefactors, improved facilities for transportation 
on the Mohawk to Schenectady were undertaken. 
In 1797, was incorporated the Albany and Sche* 
nectady Turnpike, then one of the most important 
roads in the State. It became the leading highway 



were excluavely performed byhea\7 wagons drawn 
by four or ax hones^ 

After the completion of the canal, Albany became 
a great highway for travel; for many years the 
packet boats were well patronized, as they oflered 
the passengers many comforts, and facilitated 
social enjoyment llie first packet boat on the 
canal direct firom Albany, that visited Buffalo was 
the Benjamin Wright, which arrived October 29, 
1825. The event was duly celebrated in that village. 

In 181 1, a line of stages was started from Albany 
to reach Niagara Falls in three days, thence to 
Buffala The Eire to Canandaigua was $16.25. 

The old swinging stage coach rumbled over 
these road% and its departure or arrival was hailed 
with interest by the villagers, who gathered at the 
taverns to gosap^ to hear the news and to see the 
sights. 

The stage ownera located at Albany were Thorp 
ftSprague, Rice & Baker, Baker k Waldridge, Hal- 



for travel and tralfic connected with the wonderful i sted, and some othera These parties owned a good 
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progress then developing in the western part of the 
State, opening lateral outlets of vast importance. 
Tliis road continued to be profitably patronized 
until the opening of the Erie Canal in 1823, when 
its usefulness and profit were diminished. The 
Hudson and Mohawk Railroad in 1832 was a great 
competitor. Turnpikes became an enterprise in 
which capitalists eagerly invested. Tliey were a 
great improvement upon the old roads; but few of 
them proved profitable to the stockholder, and 
several of them are now abandoned. 

The trade tliat centered in Schenectady n'as a 
source of rix-aliy. To obtain a sliareof the business 
and to secure a portion of this coveted treasure, 
the Troy and Schenectady Turnpike was incorpo- 
rated in 1806, which, after a few years of successful 
operation, shared the (ate of other similar roads^ 
Travel and freight have been diverted to other 
methods, and are now conveyed by the agency of 
steam. 

In 1798, the Legislature chartered the Lebanon 
and Albany Turnpike; in 1799 ^^ ^^^ company 
of the Great Western Turnpike was chartered; in 
1804 the Bethlehem Turnpike; and in 1805 the 
Albany and Delaware Turnpike. A turnpike on 
the west side of the river to Catskill was chartered 
about this time. All these roads had in view the 
concentration of travel to Albany, and for many 
yean Albany was the starting point of a score of 
stage lines» and mail routes diverged in all direc* 
tlont, extending west as iar as Buffala 

After 1800^ until the completion of the canal, 
travel and transportation to Buffalo and other points 



number of horses; but upon the completion of 
the railroads, the glory and usefulness of their 
business departed, and the iron horse now super- 
sedes the weary men and jaded horses. 

The year 1807 marked a new era and introduced 
a new power in the economy of travel From that 
yea'r to the present, steam has wrought wonderful 
changes^ and the Hudson River daums the honor 
of the first successful steamboat enterprise. Since 
the establishment of this mode of travel on the 
Hudson River, steamboats have been improved, 
from the simple craft of Fulton — which left New 
York on September s» 1807, with twenty-seven pas- 
sengers, and October 7th with one hundred pas- 
sengersy taking from 24 to 36 hours time to make 
the trip— to the gorgeous and spacious floating 
palaces of the present, which make the trip in nine 
hours or less, and have accommodation for 600 to 
800 passengers, and often carry a larger number. 
The fare on Fulton's boat was seven dolhtn^ now 
it is from one dollar to one dollar and fifty cents. 

In 1811 there were two steamboats carrying pas- 
sengers to New York, the Hope and North River. 
In 1836 there were twelve steamboats and seven 
towing boats. The steamboat travel on the river 
in past yean has been immense^ but the railroads 
on either side of the river have become formidable 
rivals to the once monopolized privileges of the 
passenger boats^ so that Jie number has somewhat 
diminished as compared with former yearL We 
have space to give the names only of a few of the 
principal steamboats that have ploughed the Hud- 
son River, 
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In 1820^ the Chancellor Livingston, 175 250 feet 
Had beds for 160 passengers and settees for 4a 
Farc^ eight dollars. 

In 1823, the Constitution, Constellation, Swift- 
sure and Saratoga began to run. 

In 1828, the North America, < ' the most beautiful 
and swift of the floating palaces on the Hudson; 
or, as I believe^ I may add with truth, in the 
worid," says Dr. Charles Stuart 

In 1835, the Champiain followed by the Dia- 
mond, Swallow, Reindeer, Henry Qay, Hope and 
Columbia. After 1850, by the Alida, New World, 
Fiancis Skiddy, Empire City, Jonas C Heart 

After i860, came the Armenia, Daniel Drew, 
Isaac Newton, Mary Powell, St John, Chauncey 
"^bbard, Vanderbilt, Dean Richmond, and the 
Albany. 

Many of these recent steamboats have made the 
trip between New York and Albany in seven hours 
forty-five minutes, and sometimes in six hours forty- 
two minutes. 

In the words of Lossing: " The steamboat itself 
is a rcHnance of the Hudson. Its birth was on its 
waters^ where. the rude conceptions pf Evans and 
Fitch were perfected by Fulton and his successors. 
How strange is the story of its advent, growth and 
achievements! Living men remember when the 
idea of steam navigation was ridiculed. They re- 
member, too, that when the Qermont went from 
New York to Albany without the use of sails, against 
wind and tid^ in thirty-two hours, ridicule was 
dianged to amazement The steamboat was an 
awful revelation to the fishermen, the farmers, and 
the villagers. It seemed like a weird craft from 
Pluto's realm, — a transfiguration of Charon's boat 
into a living fiend from the infernal regions. ' Its 
huge black [rfpe vomiting fire and smoke, the 
hoarse breathing of its engine, and the great splash 
of its uncovered paddle-wheels filled the imagina- 
tion with all the dark pictures of goblins that ro- 
mancers have invented since the foundation of the 
world. Some thought it was an unheard of mon- 
ster of the sea ravaging the fresh waters; others re- 
garded it as a herald of the final conflagration at 
the day of doom. Some prayed for deliverance; 
some fled in terror to the shore and hid in the re- 
cesses of the rocks; and some crouched in mortal 
dread of the fieiy demon. . 

*' The Clermont was a small thing compared with 
the great river steamers of the present time. Ful* 
ton did not comprehend the majesty and capacity 
of his invention. He regarded the Richmond (the 
finest steamboat at the time ofhb death) as the per* 
fection of that cUm of architecture. She was a 



little more than 100 feet in length, with a low, 
dingy cabin, partly below the water-lin^ dimly 
lighted by tallow candles^ in which passengers ate 
and slept in stifling air, and her highest rate of 
speed was nine miles an hour. Could Fulton re- 
visit the earth and be placed on one of the great 
river steamboats of our time, he would imagine 
himself to be in some magical structure of Ciiiy- 
land, or of forming a part of a strange romance; for 
it is a magnificent floating hotel, over four hundred 
feet in length, and capable of carr>'ing a thousand 
guests by night or by day at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour. Its gorgeously furnished pariors, 
lighted with gas, and garnished with rich curtains^ 
mirrors and elegant furniture; its cheerful and well- 
ventilated dining-room; and its airy bedrooms, high 
above the water, compose a whole more grand and 
beautiful than any palace dreamed of by the Ara- 
bian story-tellers. It is the perfected growth of the 
Indian's bark canoe." 

For a few years, about 1850, plank roads were 
chartered, and five were constructed in the county. 
These for a time were a novel enterprise, and com- 
manded a large share of local travel; but now they 
are mostly abandoned, except on short lines, the 
travel having been diverted to lateral railroads. - 

Since the first railroad — the Mohawk and 
Hudson — ^was built, and began to be operated in 
this county in 1833 with its open coaches, a new 
system of journeying began at once to be intro- 
duced. 

The facilities centered at Albany, by railroad and 
steamboat, for reaching any given point, will com- 
pare favorably with any city in the State. Roads 
center here from all points, and connections are 
made with other and continuous lines leading to 
everywhere. 

The New York Central and Hudson River Rail- 
road, with its consolidated branches from New 
York to Bufialo, makes Albany a great thorough- 
fare. During the year 1883 this road carried on 
its several branches neariy eleven million passen- 
gers. During the month of May, 1885, there were 
sold at the Union Depot, Albany, 53,128 passen* 
ger tickets. In the same month sixty-five passenger 
trains were dispatched daily. The fare on this road 
averages about 1.05 cents per mile. 

The Delaware and Hudson Canal Compan/s 
Railroads are of immense utility to this Coun^. . 
This great corporation leases and operate^ among 
other roads, the Albany and Susquehanna, the 
Rensselaer and Saratoga, and the New York and 
Oinada, which start from Albany. The number of 
passengers carried on these roads in 1884 was 
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2,622,174, and for the month of May, 1885, there 
were sold at the Albany office 56,823 passenger 
tickets, and seventeen regular passenger trains were 
sent out daily. The fare on this road is three cents 
per mile. 

The Boston and Albany Railroad has its station 
in the Union Depot This road carried in 1883 
over eight million passengers; and in the month of 
May, 1885, sold at the Albany office 37,099 pas- 
senger tickets, and despatched seven regular pas- 
senger trains daily. 

The New York, West Shore and Buffalo Rail- 
road was opened to Albany in 1883. There were 
sold from the Albany offices for the month of May, 
1885. 9,09s passenger tickets, and eleven trains 
were sent out daily with passengers. The fare is 
three cents per mile. 



The Troy and Boston Railroad sends six dailj 
trains. It passes through Hoosac tunnd. 

The several railroads that center at Albany sent 
out for the month of May from this city about 105 
passenger trains daily, and the same number 
arrived daily. The total number of passenger 
tickets sold at the Albany offices for the same 
month was 156,243. 

The whole number of passengers carried on the 
several steamboats from Albany for the season of 
1884 was about 1,500,00a 

Stages run daily from the city to New Scotland, 
New Salem and Berne; also to Qarksville, Westerlo 
and Rensselaerville, via Bethlehem Centre; to 
Guilderland Centre every afternoon; to Nev- 
tonville, Nassau and East Schodack daily; and to 
Greenbush every fifteen minutes^ 
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ALBANY has become a very important railroad 
center. It was one of the earliest points of rail- 
road interest in the United States, llic construc- 
tion of a railroad parallel with the Hudson River, 
connecting the City of New Yotk with the City 
of Albany, affording a communication between 
the two cities at all seasons, was considered an 
object of so much importance, that, in 1832, a 
number of enterprising citizens obtained from the 
Legislature a cliarter with a capital of $3,000,000, 
and powers to construct the same. But a sufficient 
amount of the capital slock was not subscribed, 
and the project was abandoned for about twenty 
years, 'I1ic then estimated cost of the road for 
a single track was $12,000 per mile, which would 
amount to nearly $2,000,000 for the whole line. 
It was believed that branches of this road might 
easily be constructed to Hartford and New Haven, 
and a large amount of business might be expected, 
not only from the eastern counties of this State, 
but from Berkshire County, Mass., and Litchfield 
and Fairfield Counties, Conn. Hie railroad com- 
missioners of 1833 have this curious speculation 
concerning the profits of the proposed road: That 
it would accommodate a large number of the pop- 
ulation in the vicinity of the route; that the amount 
^f transportation which would be paid to the road 
by this population, on produce, minerals, manufac* 
turcs and merchandise would amount to $350,000, 
to which was added a larger amount to be ob- 



tained from travelers and light freights beiweea 
New York and Albany, particularly in the winter; 
that the annual income of the proposed road would 
amount to $85 2,00a "This railroad," says this 
report, " will connect at Albany with the grand 
chain of railroads now in progress, or contem- 
plated, from Albany to Bufiialo, viz. : the Mohawk 
and Schenectady, completed; Utica and Schencc* 
tady, in progress; Syracuse and Utica, Gontem- 
plated; Auburn and Syracuse, stock subscribed; 
Auburn and Rochester, contemplated; Tonawanda^ 
contemplated, from Rochester through Bata\iai to 
Attica." Fifiy-two years ago there was no railway 
between Albany and Buffalo, except the short line 
then known as the Mohawk and Schenectady, and 
no railway connection between New. York and 
Albany; and tlie great road now known as the Kev 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad was not 
in existence. 

I1ie Albany and Schenectady road had been in 
operation since September 12, 1831, under die 
name of the Mohawk and Hudson. The Hudson 
River Railroad, chartered in 1832, and abandoned 
for lack of the necessary capita), obtained a new 
charter May 12, 1846, and on October 3, 1851, 
the road was opened from New York to East Al« 
bany. November i, 1869, the New York Cential 
Railroad and Hudson River Railroad companies 
were organized by consolidation. The New Yock 
CcntnU Railroad Company was organised Apiil s^ 
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1853, authorizing the consolidation of the railroads 
between Albanj and Buffalo, as foUows: 

Albany and Schenectady; Schenectady and 
Troy; Utica and SchenecUdy; the Mohawk Val- 
ley; the Syracnse and Utica; the Syracuse and 
Utica direct; Rochester and Syracuse; Buffalo and 
Rochester; tbe Rochester, Lockport and Niagara 
Falls; the Buffalo and Lockport 

Articles of agreement, taking effect May 1, 
1853, were filed May 15, 1853. '^^ ^^ Board 
of Directors was elected July 6, and the whole 
line delivered to the new company August i, 

1853- 
Tbe first railroad ever built in the Sute was the 

Albany and Schenectady, chartered in 1826 as the 
Mohawk and Hudson. It was opened September 
IS, 1831. In 1847, the name was changed to Al- 
bany and Schenectady. 

Previous to the consolidation of the Hudson 
River Railroad with the New York Central, the 
Troy and Greenbush road, chartered in 1845, was 
leased to the Hudson River road, June 1, 18519 for 
seven per cent on $275,000 capital stock. The 
lease runs during the time of the charter, or any 
extension of the same. It was assumed by the 
New York Central and Hudson River road on 
consolidatioit 

The New York and Harlem, chartered April 25, 
1 83 1, is one of the routes from Albany to New- 
York — formerly from Greenbush — the corporate 
existence of which was extended December 28, 
1874, four hundred yearsL It leased its steam por- 
tion, running to Fortjr-second street. New York 
Gty, April 1, 1873, to the Central. This lease ex- 
pires April r, 2274, the annual rent being the in- 
terest on its funded debt and eight per cent on its 
capital stock. 

Before the construction of the railroad bridges 
which span the Hudson at Albany, all passengers 
and freight arriving at Albany en route for New 
York or the East were shipped by ferry to Green« 
bosh. The two bridges now crossing the Hudson 
to East Albany are owned nominally by a separate 
Ofganixatioa called the Hudson River Bridge 
Cdmpany. The ownership, however, is vested 
really in the New York Central and Hudson 
River Company three-fourths, and the Boston and 
Albany Railroad one-fourth. Except for foot pas- 
sengen^ they are used exclusively for railroad pur* 



poses. Each company pays its proportion of main- 
tenance in operating. The cost of the road, con- 
solidated, with all its rolling stock, etc, was $ii4» 
731,917. Two hundred and ninety-five miles of 
the road between Albany and Buffalo has four 
tracks; between Albany and New York there are 
four tracks. It owns^ in all, 2,361 miles of track, 
and controls by lea^te 324 additional miles; it owns 
655 locomotives, 361 first-class passenger cars and 
22,973 freight cars. It employs 15,355 persons, 
paying them during the year 1883, $8,401,208 for 
services. During the railroad year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1883, it carried 10,746,925 passengers and 
10,892,440 tons of freight; the average rate per 
mile per passenger was: through, 2.05 cents; way, 
2.04 cents. The freight rates per ton per mile are 
.69 cents on through freight; .67 cents on way. To- 
tal earnings, $33,770,721, from which is deducted, 
including an 8 per cent dividend amounting to 
$7,148,131, $33,591,697, leaving a baUnce in 
lavor of the road of $179,024. 

ALBANY AND SUSQUEHANNA R.\ILROAD 

COMPANY. 

This road was incorporated under the General 
Railroad Law, April 19, 1851. It was open for 
travel and traffic from Albany to Central Bridge, a 
distance of thirty-five miles, September 16, 1863, 
and to other points at various dates, and to its ter- 
minus at Binghamton, January 14, 1869. The 
property of the company was leased February 24, 
1870, to the Delaware and Hudson Canal Com- 
pany for the term of its charter, one hundred and 
fifty years from April 19, 1851, paying a rental as 
follows: Six per cent upon the Albany City bonds; 
seven per cent upon the first, second and third 
mortgage bonds and first consolidated mortgage 
bonds; seven per cent upon the capital stock; 
and $1,000 for maintaining the organization. 
The interest and dindend are paid by the lessees 
directly to the stock and bondholders. A pajment 
of $5,000 semi-annually is also made by the lessees 
to the trustees of the sinking fund of the Gty of 
Albany, and is invested by the latter in certain 
funds for the ultimate payment of the Albany City 
bonds. 

The following statement shows the condition of 
iu funded debt: 
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STATEMENT OF FUNDED DEBT. 



Kind of Bonos 

OR 

Obligations. 



First mortgage 

Second morteage 

First consolidated mort. 

Albany City 

Albany City 

Albany City 

Albany City 



Total 

Total outstaxiding 



Ip and How 



By mortgage. 
By mortgage. 
By mortgage. 
By mortgage. 
By mortgage. 
By mortgage. 
By mortgage. 



Datb 

OP 

Usui. 



6S: 

UCCi 



Whin 
Dob. 



uly i» 1863. July I, 1888. 



Oct. I, 
April ly 



, 1865. 
Aprfl 1, 1876. 
Nov. ^ i86c.{Nbv. 6, 
May I. 1866.: May 1, 
Not. 1, 1866. Nov. 1. 
May I9 1867. May 1, 



loco. 

:i: 

1896. 
1897. 



Rats 

OP 



-07 

% 

.06 
.06 
.06 

L06 



and .07 



Amooktot 

AumOEIZBD 



Amount 
actuallt 



$1,000^000 00 

^OOQ^OOO 00 
*K\OOQtCXX> 00 



250^00000 



SlaOOO^OOO 00 
2,000^000 00 

4.556,000 00 

250^000 00 
250,00000 
250^000 00 
250^000 00 



$14,000^00 000 S8»556|Ooo 00 



OimTAKD- 

nco. 



S098.QO000 
1,027,000 00 
4,556.000 00 
250^000 00 
250^000 00 
250,000 00 
250^00000 



|8| 181,000 00 



* Includes $3,45<^ooo to be used in exchanging other classes of bonds, as per terms of amended lease. 



Albany is largely interested in various ways in 

the Albany and Susquehanna Railroad Company. 

The total cost and equipment of the road was 



$6,701,691.55. The following is the balance sheet 
for the year 1883, sihowing the moneyed interest 
of the Gty of Albany therdn: 



Dr. 



BALANCE SHEET AT END OF YEAR. 



Ca. 



Cost of road and equipment 

Additions and betterments made by the 
lessee 

Sinking fund in the hands of the trus- 
tees of the City of Albany, applicaUe to 
retiring the Albany City bonds issued to 
this company 

New York and Albany Railroad Company 
stock 

Cash by last report 1487 88 

Trustees' account by last report 419 58 

Cash by this report $887 90 

Trustees' account by this report 419 58 



Other assets. . . . 
Income account, 



TotaL 



By LAST 

RcroKT. 



$6,701,69155 
4.7«6,25S 91 

a37.466 54 
7,00000 

W47 



By THIS 
RcroRT. 



41914 
5«.5«3 30 



$11,706,255 91 



$6,701,266 55 
5,689,786 63 

26o^«37 37 
7»ooooo 



Capital Stock. . 
Funded Ddit.. 
Unfunded Debt 



1.307 4« 

3(\*in 60 



$12,689,78663 



By LAST 
RSPOKT. 



$3,500,000 00 
7.134,00000 
1,072,255 91 



Total... 



$11,706,25591 



By THIS 




1,008,786 63 



$13,689,786 63 



IKCOMI or PROriT AND LoSS ACCOVKT. 

Dcbitbalanceof income account, Sep. 30, 1883.. $52,5 IC 30 
Deduct items of gain.. 22.326 to 

Balance of income account, Sep. 31, 1883 $30,186 60 

THE ALBANY AND VERMONT RAILROAD. 

This road was chartered October 17, 1857, and 
was leased in perpetuity to the Rensselaer and Sar* 
atoga Railroad Company^ June ii, 1860^ and is 
operated by the Delaware and Hudson Qinal Com- 
pany. The main line of the road from Albany to 
Watcrford Junction, is twelve miles in (his State. 
Its capiul $t09k| aa ftuthojriKd b/ charter and paid 



in, is $600^000; number oT shares* 6,000; number 
oTstockhdder^ 47* 

The total earnings of the road br the year end* 
ing 1883 were $2i,o6aoa The charges against 
these earnings were $19,100^ giving surplus of 
$i,86a 

BOSTON AND ALBANY RAILROAD 

This important and thoroughly equipped rail* 
way, uniting Albany with Boston, was chartered 
November a, 187a It is made up of a combina* 
tion or consolidation of roads, as follows: Western 
Railroad Corporation, eatablished by the Common* 
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wealth of Massachusetts March 15, 1835; Casde- 
ton and New Stockbridge Railroad Coropan/, in- 
corpoiated by New York May 5, \^%\. Its name 
was changed to Albany and West Stockbridge RaO- 
road Company by an act of May 5, 1836. 

On November ii, i84i» a permanent contiacC 
was made for transportadon by the Western 
Railroad Corporation and the Albany and West 
Stockbridge Railroad Company for the operation 
of the latter by the former. 

On the a4th of May, 1867, the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts passed an act consolidating the 
Western Railroad Corporation with the Boston and 
Worcester Railroad Company, under the name of 



the Boston and Albany Railroad Company. This 
was done under authority of an act of the Legbla- 
ture of the State of New York, passed May so^ 
1869. By an act of the Commonwealth of Massa* 
chusetts, passed May 23, 1869, the Boston and 
Albany Railroad Corporation, the Albany and 
West Stockbridge Company, and the Hudson and 
Boston Railroad were united, and became the 
Boston and Albany Railroad Company. This 
grand scheme of consolidation was consummated 
November a, 187a 

It is a direct route from Albany to Pittsfield, 
Worcester, Springfield and Boston. The Albany 
station, at this time^ is Union Depot 



STOCK AND DEBT. 



Capital stock as authorized by diarter 

Capital stock as since fixed 

Captul stock subscribed 

Capital stock paid in 

Funded debt 

Unfiindeddebt 

Total funded and unfunded debt 

Average rate per annum of mtereat on funded debt. . 

Number of shares of ordinary stock 

Number of stockholdeis 



By last Rei<ort. 



$27,325,00000 
2(^000,00000 
20^000^00000 
20^000^00000 
10^858,000 00 
1,012,722 15 
11,870,722 15 
5, 6 and 7 per cent 



By this Riporr, 



♦»7.3*StOa> » 
20^000^00000 

20^000,00000 

20,000,00000 

10,858,000 00 

906,72958 

11,764.72958 

5, 6 and 7 per cent. 
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The cost and equipment of this road was $18,563,- 
874.78, of which $1, a 1 5,000 is invested in loco- 
motive engines and fixtures; $408,000 in passenger 



and baggage cars; $1, 44 a, 400 in freight and other 
cars; $i» 182,731. 13 in bridges. It has 244 loco* 
motives, 229 passenger cars, 5; 437 freight cars. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ROAD. 



Main line of road firom Albany to Boston. 
Main fine laid *. 



(built) 

Lines kaied (bulk) or operated 

Total Budn line (laid), branches owned, and Goes kaied or operated. 



Lbkgtii im 

THIS Statb. 

Miles. 



Second trade 00 main fine 

Second track 00 branches owned, or lines leased or operated. 



Total second trade. 



Third trade 00 main line. . 
Foorth trade on main line. 



Total tfiM and fnirdi tracks. 



39-30 

39.30 
17.33 



56.63 

39.30 
1.00 

40.30 



LXKGTII OUT 
OF THIS 

Statb. 



SUings and tnrnonts on main line , 

^ings and tamouU on branches owned, and on Hneslmed or operated. 

Total ddlngs , 

Afgrqgale oC all tncks on mala llne» brandies oiwned aad Hoes leased or 
operaled, faidttdlng all sklings and tamonls « 






SA.Sl 

0.99 
31.80 



isa.73 



i6«.3S 

161.35 
81.25 

3»7.63 

«^2-35 
8 as 

»70.57. 

8.36 
S.35 

16.71 

laj.os 
38 7» 

163.77 



668.68 



Total 

Ijekctk. 

Mius. 



aoi.6s 

aoi.6< 
98.3 

74.03 
374. a6 

aoi.6s 
9.aa 

aio.87 

8.36 
<3S 

16.71 

I49.te 
4571 

■9S.S7 



797.41 



i 

M 



'i 



R 



saas 
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Expenses for operating the road for the year 
1883, including expenses for specific purpose^ 
t3t>05,35S-65* Of this sum $i6i,74ao6 vas 
paid conductors, baggage and brakemen of pas- 
senger trains, and $3459879. 10 to freight con- 
ductors, baggagemen and brakemen; $7959383.49 
was expended for fuel; $61,328.08 for oil and 
other lubricants and waste; lor loss and damages 
of goods and baggage, $10,342.89; for damages 
to property, including damages by fire and cattle 
killed on road, $7»ii6.73; for damages for injury 
to persons, $17,259.61; for stationery and print- 
>i^8» $33*5^05; advertising, $6,268.44; legal ex- 
penses and counsel fees, $12,685.11; telegraph 
services, $17,402. 2a 

Total earnings of the road, $8,539,875.88. 
Charges against these earnings, including dividends 
dated quarterly and rate eight per cent per annum 
on all stock, except that owned by the State of 
Massachusetts, for which was given in exchange, 
$3,858,000 five per cent bonds, $1,407,100; 
making all charges against earnings $8,303,904.07, 
leaving a surplus for the year of $235,971*81. 

Of the 8,079,072 passengers carried over the 
road during the year 1883, not a person was killed 
or injured. Of the 3,41 1,324 tons of freight car- 
ried, but a small per cent of the same was injured. 

WEST SHORE RAILROAD. 



This railroad is properly the New York, West 
Shore and Bufialo Railroad. For a long dme the 
project of building a road along the west shore of 
the Hudson, from Weehawken, through Albany, 
and thence westward to Buffalo, was considered. 
But the difficulties of construction, especially 
along the Hudson, were so great, that the plan 
was delayed until some time in 1880^ when it took 



definite and active form, and June I4t 1 881, it 
received its charter. It was prosecuted with siidi 
vigor, that on July 9, 1883, it was opened for pas- 
sengers to Albany, and on January i, i884> it was 
opened to Buffalo. Albany is connected widi the 
main line by a branch from Coeymans, a distance 
of twelve miles south. It is 407 miles by the road 
from Weehawken to Buffala There are, at this 
writing, 135 locomotives,' about 70 passenger 
cars, and over 3,234 freight cars. The depot 
of this road is at the foot of Maiden lan^ at the 
Delaware and Hudson River Canal Company's 
Depot 

During most of the year of 1884-5, through 
the sharp competition between railroads, resulting 
in what was termed a ''railroad war," rates for 
passengers were cut to such an extent, that but one 
cent per mile was chaiged on all railroads leading 
out of Albany. The*" war" was closed in the 
Autumn of 1885, and the West Shore is now said 
to be under control of Wm. H. Vandeibilt, and 
running as before at the old rates;. 

RAILROAD DEPOTS. 

With all the railroads passing in and out of Al- 
bany, there are really but two depots in the dty. 
The Central and Hudson River and the Boston and 
Albany Railroads occupy the Union Depot just 
north of Maiden lane and east of Broadway. The 
Rensselaer and Saratoga, the West Shores and the 
Susquehanna division of the Delaware and Hud- 
son Canal, have their depot at the foot of Maiden 
lane. The cars of the latter pass the steamboat 
landings, and during river navigation, passengers 
desiring to take the boats leave the train. The 
West Shore trains arrive at and depart from the 
depot at the foot of Maiden lane; 



EXPRESS BUSINESS IN ALBANY COUNTY. 



IN the early history of this codn^ we find 
pack-horses, then lumbering wagons, and then 
stage-coaches drawn by four, six or eight horses^ 
were the usual vehicles for transportation. The 
cross-road post and the village or country tav- 
ern served as package offices. These, in time, 
were superseded on certain lines by the steamboat 
and canal boat Then the advent of those more 
formidable rivals, the railroadsi wrought a cbaoge 
truly marvelottf. 



For many years the stage-coach served as a 
'' carry all,** the driver of which was employed lo 
perform many errands, and empowered to transact 
important commissions of trust, including a mul* 
titude of messages, bills to collect and money 
packages to deliver, for which trouble he received 
a very small perqui^te. It may be recorded lo 
their credit, tlutt for honesty and fiuthiiilnes^ few 
men ha\*e a better record. There are no authentic 
cases in which they proved recreant or dishonest 
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in the performance of the trust committed to 
thciiL 

Before the introduction of railroadSi the stage- 
coach lines Jthat centered in Albany were numerous, 
and considered among the most useful and even 
necessary institutions contributing to the business 
interests of the city. These lines extended in all 
directions Every post-road and turnpike was a 
mail-roate. The inhabitants of every village and 
hamlet anxiously waited for the arrival of friends, 
of the mail, and of important messages and pack- 
ages by stage. 

The stage-coach and carrier of the post were as 
indispensable then as the steamboat, railroad and 
express systems are now. But their rough life and 
hard experience was a source of excitement The 
stage-driver was a jolly, jovial Jehu, with his four- 
in-hand team, the envy of all the bigger boysL In 
the important pontions they occupied, they were as 
proud of their '' rig," as the modem locomotive 
engineer is of hb seventy-ton engine, or the con- 
ductor of his lightning express or palace-car -train. 
Now their swinging throne and exalted occupation 
are gone. 

Providence seems to govern all things for man's 
wel&re. The inspirations that bring forth such 
marvelous inventions as the whole system of rail- 
way and steamboat locomotion, the telegraph and 
ocean cable, the telephone and electric light, may 
be r^arded as of more than human origiiu 

To William F. Hamden belongs the credit of 
recognizing a public want before the public had 
any definite idea of what that, want was; and not 
merely recognising it, but going practically to 
work with energy to supply it 

He was the banner and eariiest practical 
worker of an mstitution which, for rapid growth 
and business importance^ is without a paralleL 

The package express of modem times was un- 
known until Harnden started it in 1839; although 
special expresses for the transmission of important 
private and public intelligence have been in use, 
occasioiudly, for hundreds of years past 

Special expresses for the conveyance of im- 
portant public news were sometimes employed by 
enterprising newspaper proprietors^ as in the case 
of the Websten^ eariy journalists of Albany. 

The origin of the express, as an institution, was 
bfoaghl about by the introduction of the railway, 
which made a revolution in former methods. 
Business men began to require a more rapid and safe 
delivery of valuable packages and sundry parcels. 

The old way demanded hrge confidence, and 
fometimca became a burden and an inconvcitience 



to friends and acquaintances. There are now 
living those who well remember how anxious men 
were to send by some friend going to New York or 
Boston, parcels of bank notes, drafts, bills collect- 
able, or other valuables; and it was expected to 
be cheerfully performed as a favor. Mutual con- 
fidence among men at that time prevailed; misap- 
propriation was almost unknown; embezzlement 
was punished; and honesty generally regarded as 
necessary to respectability. 

William F. Harnden in the spring of 1834, 
was conductor on the first train of the Boston 
and Worcester Railroad. He continued to serve 
on this road until the close of the year 1838. 
Weary of working sixteen hours a day, he told 
his friend "Jim" Hale, one day, that the confined 
employment of the past years had injured his 
health, and he was determined to seek some more 
active business. James W. Hale, the originator of 
cheap postage between Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia in 1837, and in a measure the father 
of the express business in this country, is now 
'^hale" and hearty at 84 years old. Hale ad- 
vised him to do errands between New York and 
Boston; that there was an uigent want of a parcel 
express which would command the patronage of 
all classes of business men. He at once secured 
facilities and a contract on the Boston and Prov- 
idence Railroad. 

Little did Hamden, or any other living man, 
dream what immense lesults his humble express 
was leading ta 

The eariiest public hint of this enterprise is 
contained in a Boston Newspaper, dated February 
23, 1839, in which Hamden advertises: " He will 
accompany a car himself for the purpose of pur- 
chasing goods, collecting drafts, notes and bill% 
delivering packages, bundles and forwarding mer- 
chandise^ etc"* 

The "extra car** was a little play of fancy; 
an ordinary valise serving to hold all that the 
original expressman had to carry for months 
after this time. The identical valise is now in 
the possession of Benjamin P. Cheney, Boston. 
For the first few months, Hamden served as his 
own messenger; but business soon increased so 
that he was obliged to extend facilities and employ 
help. 

The buming of the Lexington on Long Island 
Sound, January, 1840^ was a bitter experience to 
this enterpriiei 

In 184 s, Hamden was upon the top wave of 
popularity, and his lines began to reach in all 
directions When Henry Weill hud urged upon 
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him, a year or two before, the importance of ex- 
tending his line to Albany and Buffalo, and thence 
Westward, Hamden replied: "Put a people there, 
and my express shall soon follow." 

THE AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 

In 1841, or a little earlier, Heniy Wella^ agent 
of Harnden at Albany, suggested to George Pom- 
eroy that it would pay to start an express from 
Albany to Buffala Pomeroy made three trips. 
His express had been relinquished for some time, 
when Crawford Livingston proposed to Wells that 
he should join him in resuming the enterprise. 
Wells consented, and Pomeroy & Ca's Albany and 
Buffalo Express was established. Its transporta- 
tion at that time was by railroad to Auburn; thence 
by stage, twenty-five miles, to Geneva; thence by 
Auburn and Rochester Railroad to Rochesten 
thence to Lockport, sixty miles, by stage; thence to 
Buffalo, thirty miles, by private con\'e)-ance; from 
Rochester to Batavia, thirty-four miles, by Tonan- 
anda Railroad; and thence to Buffcilo, forty mile% 
by stage. The trip was made once a week, and 
occupied four nights and three daysL It is now 
accomplished in about nine hours. 

About 1843, Pomeroy & Ca commenced run- 
ning a Hudson River Express. They had for 
competitors Pullen k Copp. This continued only 
a few months, when Pullen k C6pp gave up the 
Albany and Western business, acting as messengers 
on the Troy route for Pomeroy k Ca 

In the winter of i843-44t Hamden k Ca sold 
their Pliiladclphia Express to George Hatch d: Ca, 
who run it for a short time and then sold it to 
Johnston and William A. Livingston. In a month 
or two the latter sold out to the former and went 
to Albany, where William A. Livingston engaged 
in the express business. 

About 1844, the firm of Livingston, Crawford, 
Wells k Ca was established. This firm continued 
until the latter part of 1846, when W. A. Living, 
ston bought the Wells interest in the Western Ex- 
press, and Livingston k Fargo became a company. 
W. A. Livingston acted for many years as the 
agent at Albany for Livingston, Wells k Ca 

About this time Henry k Ca's Express started 
a short-lived business upon the Albany and Buffalo 

route. 

Crawford Livingston died in 1847, agec! thirty- 
four; Hamden died January i4f i84S» ^^^ thirty- 
three. 

In the autumn of 1849, an opposition express 
was started over the New York Central Railroad 



by Butterfield, Wasson k Ca James D. Wasson 
was then postmaster of Albany. Both partners 
had formeriy been stage proprietors. 

The American Express Company as now exist- 
ing, is a consolidation of Wells k Ca, Livingston k 
Fargo, and Butterfield, Wasson k Ca These were 
merged into Wells, Butterfield k Ca, and Living- 
ston, Fargo k Ca, which comprise the joint stock 
concern of 185a It was then valued at $50o,oca 

In 1854, the United Sutes Express Company 
suddenly started into existence as a joint stock 
company; but after a few months it was merged in 
the American. 

The present United States Express Company was 
organized in i8s4f with a view of doing business 
on the New York and Erie Railroad. This rail- 
road company for a time transacted its own express 
business; but in August, 1858, transferred its ex- 
press to the United States Express Company, which 
had no operations east of New York. Another, 
called the United States and Canada, which trans- 
acted an express business from Albany to points 
East and West, in June, 1882, united with the Erie 
and New England Express from Boston to Bing- 
hamton, over the Rtchburg Railroad, via Hoosac 
Tunnel, and the Delaware and Hudson Canal Com- 
pany. In June, 1883, the United States and 
Canada Express passed into the hands of the Amer- 
ican, while the United States withdrew, June, 1885, 
in favor of the National Express Company. 

The Merchants' Union was consolidated with 
the American, December 1, 1868, and had an 
office in Albany, southwest comer of Broadwaj 
and Maiden lane during its existence there. Mr. 
D. T. Hunt was agent 

THE NATIONAL EXPRESS COMPANY. 

The original projector of this excellent company 
was J. A. Pullen. He was an early and efficient 
aid of Hamden, and served as messenger in i84l» 
between New York, Albany and Troy, via the Hud- 
son River steamboats. 

In the winter of 1 843-43f Harnden having sold 
out his Hudson River Express, Pullen k Copp started 
a like business from New York to Albany, Troy, 
and Saratoga Springs. At this time Pomeroy k Cbw 
were doing business between Albany and Buffakx 

In 1844 or 1845, these two companies made a 
divi^on of their route% Pullen k Copp uking Troy, 
north; Pomeroy &Ca, Albany, west Copp re- 
tired and Major Pullen took E. L. Stone as a part- 
ner. In 1843* Mr. Jacobs had started an express 
I from Albany to Montreal E. H. ViigU acted as 
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his messenger and agent for about a year, and then, 
in company with N« G. Howard, purchased Jacobs 
intecest Its route was by packet boats or stage 
from Albany to Whitehall; thence, north, by other 
convejanccL It connected at Troy and Albany 
with Pnllen & Ca Early in 1844, H. R Rice 
bought Howard's interest, and the firm became 
Vligil & Rice. Soon after it changed to Pullen, 
Viigil k Co.'s Express. Office in Exchange 
Building. 

Upon the opening of the Albany Northern Rail- 
road in 184 s» Robert I« Johnson and others estab- 
lished a northern express, under the style of 
Johnson & Ca, from Albany to Rutland. This 
enterprise came in competition with Pullen, Virgil 
&Ca In the spring of 1855, it became a joint 
slock express under the style of the National Ex- 
press Company. E. H. ^Hrgil, of Troy, was super- 
intendent of die routes, and Robert I* Johnson, 
agent, located in Old Exchange Building. At the 
present writings in 1885, the record of this com- 
pany in the coun^ is as follows: Commenced 
business in 1849 in the Exchange Building; the 
ground now occupied by the Government Building; 
in 1873 removed to the comer of Maiden lane and 
Dean street, in a large, capacious building owned 
by the company, in which are their several offices. 
James W. Hutt, General Superintendent; George 
W. Slingerland, Assistant Superintendent The 
railroads upon which this company does business to 
or firom Albany are the Rensselaer and Saratoga; 
Albany and Susquehanna; New York, West Shore 
and Buffala There are, in the county, twenty-six 
office^ one hundred and twenty-eight employees^ 
and twenty-two horses in daily use. 

THOMPSON & CO.'S WESTERN EXPRESS 

Was oommenced in 1841 by William F. Ham- 
den. Its route was from Boston to Albany, and its 
original agent in Albany was Henry Wells. In i844t 
Hamden ft Ca sold this Western Express to James 
IL Thompson, its agent The new proprietor 
was shrewd, systematic and persevering. E. Lamb 
Sione^ Thompson's eariiest agent in Albany, was 
tnoceeded in the autumn of 1844 by Robert L. 
Johnson, then only seventeen years old. He had 
been, for a year or two^ a clerk for Pomeroy ft Ca's 
Express. When, in May, 1845, lliompsonftCa 
occupied the same premises. Exchange Building, 
in Albany, he acted as their agent.. In 18479 R. 
L Johnson, the Albany agent, started an express 
between Albany and Troy, over the Troy and 
Greenwidi Railroad, acting as his own messenger. 



He continued in this service until the spring of 
1853, when he was taken into the partnership of 
Thompson ft Ca This company connected at 
Albany with the American Express Company, and 
Jdinson acted as agent 

The Albany, Springfield and Boston route was 
sold to the American by J. M. Thompson, R. I* 
Johnson and William N. Melcher in 1861. 

HOWARD ft CO.'S EXPRES& 

N. G. Howard was agent for Harnden ft Ca at 
Albany in the summer of 1842. In the followii^ 
year he became associated with K C. Bailey, under 
the style of Bailey ft Howard. Harnden, de»rous 
of coimecting at Albany with some other express 
than Pomeroy ft Co., brought into existence Bailey 
ft Howard, which firm soon dissolved. Shortly 
after abandoning his Albany and Buffalo enterprise^ 
Howard joined £. H. Virgil in running an express 
between Albany and Montreal. This proving up- 
hill work, Howard accepted an offer from Hamden 
to take charge of the Philadelphia office, which he 
did in the spring of 1844* 

In 1866 The Merchants' Union Express Com- 
pany was organized as a stock company of prom- 
inent men, with a large capital. This proved un- 
successful, and the company was consolidated, 
December i, 1868, with the American, under the 
name of The American Merchants* Union Express 
Company. This name was retained until Febrn- 
^ t* >873» ^'hen it was changed to 

THE AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 

By these consolidations^ and the vast growth of 
its operations in the Far West, the capital of the 
American was increased to $1 8,000^ ooa Its 
managing forces were augmented by the accession 
of Messrs. Theou M. Pomeroy, General John N. 
Knapp and William H. Seward, and two other 
business men of capital, enterprise and approved 
Judgment, thus rendering it without a superior 
among the mercantile institutions of America. 

The American Express Company doing busi- 
ness in Albany County is largely the growth from 
seed sown by such men as Henry Welli^ Crawford 
Livingston, William A. Livingston, R. L Johnson 
and George Pomeroy. More than two- score years 
ago^ in i84i» when Hamden induced Heniy 
Wdls to serve him as agent, Wells, then young, 
sanguine, full of energy and willing to work, fixed 
hb headquarters in Albany. He became assod* 
I dated with George Pomeroy and Crawlbnl IJv> 
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ingslon^ in 1842, in the Hudson River Expiesa^ 
and having been an agent and runner for the river 
steamboat^ he was well schooled for this special 
enterprise and proved a valuable partner. Craw* 
ford Livingston at this time was a coal merchant, 
with onlj a few hundred dollars at his command. 
With hb associates and unremitting hard work, he 
commanded respect and was in a measure pros- 
perous. Pomeroy and Wells had, so far, served 
as the two messengers of the concern, having a 
desk in the Exchange Building; where the first ex- 
press business was transacted in this city. Many 
years afterwards it was a daily scene of hurry and 
commotion. Dispatch and delivery were executed 
promptly. Crawford Livingston was on hand here 
daily, a most indefatigable agent, clerk and man* 
ager, hb firm representing both Pomeroy ft Ca 
and Hamden ft Co. Samuel Carter became assist* 
ant agent in tlib office. Crawford Uvingston re- 
moved to New York to take charge of the business 
of the new firm of Livingston, Wells ft Ca, Willbm 
A. Livingston taking his brother's place in Albany. 
Soon after this, in i844» the Western Express 
Forwarders became identified with a new force, 
the late William G. Fargo becoming resident part- 
ner and manager at Buffalo, assbted, subsequently, 
by hb brothers, James C and Charles Farga The 
Western Express firm name was Livingston, 
Fargo ft Ca, its style in Albany being originally 
Livingston, Wells ft Co., and afler Crawford Liv* 
ingston's death, in 1847, Welb ft Ca '' Robbie" 
L. Johnson at that time was label boy and general 
helper in the Albany office. He was a bright, 
rosy-faced, energetic, honest little fellow, and grew 
into great popularity and prosperity in the express 
service in Albany. He became a partner and local 
agent for Pullen, Virgil ft Ca's Troy and Montreal 
Express, now the National Express Company; 
also partner of Thompson ft Co. Mr. Johnson 
was a man remarkable for his strict integrity, great 
financial and executive ability, and superior busi- 
ness qualities. In his social relations he was re- 
s|iected by all, a worthy citizen of whom Albany 
was proud. He died here a few years aga The 
agents who have served the American at Albany since 
the beginning, in 184 s, have been Henry Wells, 
Agent of Hamdcn's Boston and New York Express 
and Pomeroy ft Co.'s Hudson River Express, which 
were merged in livingston, Wells ft Ca in i843» 
with Crawford Livingston as Agent; in 1845, ^^11* 
iam C Spencer was Agent In 1850^ Butterfidd, 
Wasson ft Ca's Express was consolidated with it, 
under the corporate name of The American Express 
Company. Henry Wells was President; John 



Butterfidd, Vice-President; William C Faigo^ Seo> 
retaiy; and Alexander Holland, Treasurer, who 
served for thirty-five years. 

The Superintendent of the New York State East- 
ern Division of the American, VL R Whit^ loqg 
resided at Albany. He was, in October, iSty, 
succeeded by E. H. Sly, who as cleik, messenger, 
and line superintendent or route agent betweea 
Albany and New York, resided here. For a year 
paste W. Selleck has served the company in like 
capadty. It has headquarters on the second floor 
of the Express Building, comer of Broadway and 
Steuben streets. John I« Van Valkenbuigh, who 
was first employed by the company in Mardi, 
1863, succeeded Mr. Sly as superintendent, Fd>- 
ruaiy, 1874. He is still the highly esteemed, 
popular and fiiithful agent of the popular Amer- 
ican, with a force of fifteen clerks, forty messeqgen 
and general supervision. The business requires 
the services of twenty-four horses, twelve driver^ 
and other helpers as needed. 

The business of this company was originally 
fix>m Albany to New York Cty by the river, and 
extended to Buffalo, via several short railroads 
and stage lines, in 1845. Now, and for thirty-five 
years past, it is making full use of the Hudson 
River Railroad and the New York Central, with 
their connections^ and the Boston and Albany 
Railroad. It has exclusive control of 34,417 
miles of railroad, 4»7i8 offices and 7,053 em- 
ployees. 

Other line superintendents are or have been A. 
G. Nickerson, J. Schermerhorn, H. M. Dw^t; 
and John R Prentiss, with headquartera al Syra- 
cuse^ 

The American is fortunate in retaining the besi 
of its emplo}-ees, and when, after many years fiudi- 
ful service, they decline into the sear and ydlow 
leaf, and, unfitted for the active duties of express- 
men, become superannuated, the company accords 
them pensionary support adequate to thdr neces- 
sities, and respects them for their past fiddity and 
usefulness. Among this class in Albany, the most 
worthy of honorable mention are Andrew Weather- 
wax and R P. Wheeler, who have served as ex- 
press messengers thirty-two years each. Alexander 
Stone, in the American's service twenty-five yean^ 
is still on a money wagon, performing daily dttty» 
greatly respected by the company and its many 
customers in this dty. 

The writer is specially indebted to A. U 
Stimson and John L. Van Valkenburg tor kindly 
giving aid and coui^l in making up this express 
history. 
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BAGGAGE EXPRES& 

This branch of business was begun in Albany as 
earl/ as 1868, bj Ransom Garrett and Thomas H. 
Wygant, from and to the railroad and steamboat 
depots. Wygant & Ca have been represented by T. 
H.Wygant,T. R Morrow and Geoige Hendrickson. 
I1ie firm is now composed of T. H. Wygant and 
George Hendrickson. Baggage is received, deliv- 
ered or transferred, at small expense, to the several 
railroad depots, steamboat landings^ hotels or pri- 
\-ate residences in any part of the city. Agents pass 
through the principal and express passenger trains 
when nearing the city, collect checks^ and upon 
arri^'al deliver the baggage with promptness. They 
also answer calls by telephone and receive orders 
by call books in the baggage-rooms of the differ- 



ent depots and several designated places in the 
city. The chaiges are : Inside of Lark, Arch and 
Livingston avenues, thirty cents for a single piece 
of baggage, and twenty-five cents for each addi- 
tional piece, and special rates for combinations, 
with charges according to distance, beyond speci- 
fied rates. Union Depot, Delaware and Hudson 
Canal Company and West Shore Railroad Depots 
are the principal offices. The company employs 
fifteen persons and thirteen horse& Connected 
with their business is a boarding stable located at 
46 Spencer street 

'llie Albany Five Cent City Express is located at 
No. 8 James street and does a good business. 

The Cohoes^ Troy and Lansingburgh Express 
has an office at 74 State street It transports mer- 
chandise, etc, by wagons. 



TELEGRAPH BUSINESS. 



1^ HE City of Albany is very intimately connected 
with the early history of telegraphy. Per- 
haps, with the exception of S. F. & Morse, no one 
performed a more important part in discovering the 
means of transmitting intelligent sounds through 
wire by magnetic force than Joseph Henr}-, a native 
of Albany, who from 1826 to 1832 was one of the 
professors in the Albany Academy. It was in an 
upper room of the academy building that Henr>' 
first demonstrated the theory of the telegraph, by 
the transmission of the tones of a bell through a 
mile of wire strung around the room. It has been 
well said: "The click heard from every joint of 
those mystic wires which now link together every 
city and village all over this continent, is but the 
echo of that litde bell which first sounded in the 
upper room of the Albany Academy." Professor 
Henry had long been a sanguine believer that elec- 
tricity would ultimately accomplish all it has in 
the transmission of sound, and as early as 1829, 
by soccessfttl experiments» had discovered many of 
the fundamentsd principles of telegraphy. An 
article on this subject written by him, and pub- 
lished in a scientific journal in 1831, attracted 
much attention. In fact so many important dis- 
coveries on this subject were made by Professor 
Henry, that some of the scientific men of to-day 
regard him as the originator of the underlying 
principles of the Morse system of telegraphy. The 
relationship between Henry and Morse was close 
and intimatCi as revealed by the friendly corre* 
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spondence between them on a subject so dear to 
both, a number of years prior to Morse's well- 
known triumph in 1844* From Professor Henry, 
Morse admitted haung not only received much 
encouragement, but much practical assistance. 
Our venerated townsman. Professor Philip Ten 
Kyck, once a professor in Albany Academy, well 
remembers Professor Henry's experiments and die 
assistance he rendered. 

After Morse had demonstrated the success of his 
experiments^ by sending a message over a wire 
stretched from Baltimore to Wasliington in i844> it 
was not long before men of capital began to take 
hold of the scheme 

Prominent among the men in this State to be- 
come interested in the new telegraph enterprise in 
1845, ^'^i*® Theodore Sw Faxton, John Butterfield 
and Hiram Greenman, three men well known in 
Albany at this time as pioneers of the old stage 
line through central and eastern New York. They 
went to Washington, and with the utmost care 
made themselves familiar with all the details^ and 
formed a favorable judgment of an invention then 
but litde understood, and looked upon with incre- 
dulity. Early in June, Mr. Butterfield closed a con- 
tract with Mr. Kendall to erect a line of the Morse 
telegraph between Springfield, Mass., and BufTalo, 
via Albany, and from Albany to New York. 

July 16, 1845, an association was formed in 
Utica to construct the Springfield, Albany and 
Buffalo Telegraph Line. Trustees were appointed. 
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These were Theodore S. Faxton, John Butterfield, 
Hiram Greenman, Henry Wells and Crawford Liv- 
ingston. The capital was fixed at $200,000, with 
power to increase it to $250,ooa The trustees be- 
came the contractors to construct the line, which 
was to consist of two copper wires. 

At this time this enterprise was looked upon as 
foolish and impracticable. Steps were soon taken 
to prove it could be made of practical utility. In 
September, 1845, a wire was stretched from Utica 
to the fair grounds, and the successful working of 
the system was regarded with wonder and amaze- > 
mcnt November 7, 1845, a wire was run from 
Buffalo to Lockport, being the first line opened in 
America for regular commercial business. Mean- 
while the State was canvassed and a fair subscrip- 
tion secured. No interest was taken, strange to 
say, by Albany capitalists in this movement 

The first section of the new line was built between 
Albany and Utica. To this Mr. Faxton devoted 
his whole time. In this city, where he was well 
known, he did not receive much encouragement; 
some of his friends even laughed at what they con- 
sidered his foolish zeal, and predicted naught but 
failure. 

llie line between Albany and Utica \i*as finished 
and ready for business, January 31, 1845. '^^ 
Albany office was located in the old Exchange 
Building, and was under the management of O. 
S. Wood and S. P. Carter. The opening of this 
office caused great excitement in the city. The 
newspapers of that day show how intensely the peo- 
ple were moved. One of the earlier feats of these 
primitive times was to telegraph from Albany to 
Utica the New York news brought up by the 
Albany boats which arrived in Albany in the 
morning. 

Tlie line from Albany to New York was com- 
pleted July 3. 1846; to Hudson, October 28, 1846; 
Troy, August 7th; Syracuse, May ist; Auburn, 
May 25th; to Gene%*a, November 9ili. 

When the office was opened in Rochester, June 
1st, the whole city seemed in a general excitement 
The papers ga%*e glowing descriptions of the ma* 
chinei}' and the influence which the telegiaph was 
10 exert on human history. 

Connection was made with Buffalo, July 3, 1846; 
and the whole line from Buffalo to New York com- 
pleted September 9, 1846. 

Januar}* 5, 1847, Governor Young's message of 
5,000 words was sent from Albany to New York in 
two and one-half hours by W. C Buel and John 
Johnson. This was regarded as a wonderful per- 
formance. 



During the winter of 1846-7, a severe sleet storm 
nearly demolished the wires from Albany to Am- 
sterdam, and from Troy to Hudson, suspending 
operations for six week& The comparative strength 
of iron and copper wire to withstand the force of a 
severe storm was then demonstrated in fiivor of 
iron wire, now in universal use. 

May I, 1847* when the Albany office had been 
removed to the Delevan House, Mr. Carter, the 
manager, while receiving a message from Utica, 
found the paper had become twisted. As he with 
difficulty attempted to translate, W. C Buel, the 
assistant manager, who was sitting near, said: " I 
think Utica asks ' if the nine o'clock train has ar- 
rived/" Scarcely knowing how the intelligence 
came to him. Carter was much astonished to find 
it correct Mr. Ten Eyck, ol^<t Evening Journal^ 
who was present, made the incident the subject of 
an article, which was extensively copied, even in 
Europe. Thus Buel is justly claimed to be one of 
the original sound readers. 

The success of the Springfield, Albany and 
Buffalo Company awakened opposition. About 
two years after the establishment of this line, 
the House State Printing Telegraph Company 
constructed a line from New York to Buffalo 
by way of Albany, and opened an office in this 
city in the Exchange Building; but subsequendy 
removed to the old Museum Building. The 
method of receiving messages by this company 
was somewhat different from the Morse s)-stem, 
which at this time consbted of certain signs punc- 
tured on white paper, to be translated by the oper- 
ator. By the House method the messages as 
received were printed in Roman characters^ the 
wires being connected with a type machine, with 
alphabetical keys similar to the present type-writing 
machines. A short time after the House Company 
became established, the Merchants' Sute Telegraph 
Company was constructed from New York to 
Buffala This company used what was known as 
the Bain patent The existence of this line was 
mainly owing to the exertions of Henry 0*Reilly, 
of Rochester, and by his name the company was 
generally known. Its office in this city was in the 
old Museum Building. This line was run as an 
opposition line to the Springfield, Albany and 
Buffalo Company and the House Company, until 
1852, when it was consolidated with the former 
company. 

In 1857, the American and the New York, AI« 
bany and Buffalo lines were formed. The latter 
company at this time purchased the property and 
rights of the House Printing Company. The office 
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of the American was located at 450 Broadway, and 
in 1864* removed to the comer of State and Broad- 
way. It had connections with Boston, Providence^ 
St Johns, Pittsfield, Springfield, Hartford, Port- 
land, Halifax, and intermediate places^ with con- 
necting lines to all other pajtsof the Eastern States 
and the British Provinces. 

From 1864 to 1866, the United States Telegraph 
Company had an office in this city in the Exchange 
Buildii^ 

In 1864, the Western Union Company was 
formed. It was originally a Western line, known 
as the Mississippi Valley Telegraph Company, its 
lines running fix>m Mississippi to Buffala In the 
same year it purchased the New York, Albany 
and Buffalo line, and the Springfield, Albany and 
Buffalo line, which, fix>m 1845 to ^^ ^'^^^ ^^^^ ^^ 
office in this city. Thus was opened up a direct 
communication between the West and New York 
Gty. The central office in Albany was located in 
the old Museum Building, under the management 
of Geoige B. Prescott Up to the time of the sale 
of the Springfield, Albany and Buffalo line to the 
Western Union, its affairs had been managed in this 
city, besides those already mentioned, by C & 
Cuder, J. R. W. Johnston, & C. Rice, £. S. Keep, 
C SL Jones, M. I« Aloigan and Fred H. Law- 
fence* 

In 1866, the Western Union purchased the 
United States line, and from this time to 1870, 
when the Atlantic and Pacific line was constructed, 
had a monopoly of the telegnph business in this 



The Atlantic and Pacific Compan/s office was first 
located at 463 Broadway, and afterwards removed 
to 444 Broadway, with branch offices in the Lum- 
ber District and at the Capitol. 

In 1877, this company was consolidated with the 
Western Union. The Western Union had no other 
competing line in this city until the American 
Union line was constructed in 1880, with an office 
at 444 Broadway. But this company was in 
existence but a short tim^ when it was consolidated 
with the Western Union. 

In 1882, two competing lines were constiucted, 
with offices in Albany, the Mutual Union and the 
American Rapid. The former opened an office at 



461 Broadway and the latter at the comer of State 
and James. Neither existed as a separate com- 
pany more than a year, the Mutual Union becom- 
ing consolidated with the Western Union, and the 
American Rapid being leased to the Bankers' and 
Merchants'. 

In 1884, the Bankers' and Merchants' and the 
Baltimore and Ohio opened offices in this city, the 
former at 444 Broadway and the latter at 462 Broad- 
way. The Bankers' and Merchants', a short time 
ago^ was sold to the United line. Its office 
in this city is now under the capable management 
of J. H. Rugg, who for many years has been 
connected with the telegraph business in Albany. 
The Baltimore and Ohio in this city is under the 
management of £. J. Slattery. This company has 
branch offices in this county at West Troy and 
Coeymans. The central office of the Western 
Union in this city is located in the old Museum 
Building at the comer of State and Broadway, 
with branch offices at the Capitol, West Albany, 
Delevan House, Union Depot, Lumber District, 
People's Line Office, Delaware and Hudson^Canal 
Railroad Office, and at the Kenmore Hotel. Out- 
side of this city, within the county, it has offices at 
West Troy, Cohoes and Coeymans. Its local man- 
agement is under F. W. Sabold. 

In 1 87 1, the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad and the Delaware and Hudson Canal 
Company constructed a line of telegraph along 
their respective roads and opened offices in this city. 
These lines are still in use, but only for the accom- 
modation of the respective railroad companies^ and 
not for the general public 

The American District Telegraph Company, 
chartered in 1875, ^ simply a local telegraph line, 
with messenger service for the City and County of 
Albany. It went into operation in 1876, with a 
central office at 4 44 Broadway, afterwards removed 
to 468 Broadway. It is now owned by the Com« 
mercial Telephone Company, under the manage- 
ment of A. & Uline. 

The Capital District Telegraph Company, simibr 
to the American District, went into operation in 
this city in 1881, with a central office at Na 100 
State street, and is now under the management of 
W. H. Hamilton. 
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THIS comes from one of the most recent and 
remarkable inventions which contribute to 
man's innumerable w'ants. In this county it was 
the outgrowth of the American District Telegraph 
Company, located in the City of Albany, and char* 
tered in November, 1875. It began operations in 
February, 1876, by instituting messenger service, 
which has been, in part, superseded by the tele- 
phone. 

llie American District Telegraph Company 
made a contract with the Bell Telephone Company, 
of Boston, for the use of the lattcr's instruments, in 
March, 1878, and in May established a telephone 
exchange in Albany, with about one hundred sub. 
scribers. llic Albany District Company controlled 
the business until July, 1879, ^^'hen the Commer- 
cial Telephone Company began operations in the 
city. 

The owners of the Commercial Company ob- 
tained control of the American District in Novem- 
ber, 1880, and the two companies were consolidated 
in January, 1881, under the name of the Com- 
mercial Telephone Company. 

Tliis company was located at 468 Broadway 
(Van Heuscn & Charics' Marble Building), with 
branches at 68 Washington avenue and corner of 
South Pearl and Hamilton streets. The officers 
were: Henry R. Pierson, President; N. D. Wen- 
dell, Treasurer; J. L Van Valkenburgh, Secretar}*; 
A. B. Uline, Manager. 

The Hudson River Telephone Company began 
operations in 1883, and are now the owners of the 
Commercial Company, with lines and commu- 
nication extending to the following places in the 
county: The Abbey, Berne, East Berne, West 
Berne, Cedar Hill, Coeymans, Garksville, Cohoes, 
Green Island, Hurstville, Chcstcr\'ille, London- 
ville, Menand% Potter's Hollow, Slingertands, 
Sloans, West Albany, West Troy, Watenieit 
Centre, Newtonnlle, New Scotland, Delmar, 
Rensselaer\*ille, Bethlehem, Guilderland, Preston 
Hollow, with about 1,000 stations or instruments 
distributed in the city and county. The emplo}-ees 
number about one hundred 






The officers of the Hudson River Company are: 
J. Btgler, President; H. L. Storke, Secretary and 
Treasurer; A. B. Uline, General Manager. IMrec- 
tors: J. Bigler, H. L. Storke, A. & Uline, C & 
Beards!e}% D. A. Smith, A. O. Morgan, Thea N. 
Vail. General office, Na 468 Broadway, Albany. 
Branch offices: 68 Washington avenue and comer 
South Pearl and Hamilton streets;. 

The Messenger Service, beginning here in 1875, 
under the American District Telegraph Company, 
has been fully identified with the business interests 
of the city as one of its \'ery useful, almost neces- 
sary modern conveniences. The system adopted 
is for each subscriber to have a box, and by puffing 
down a crank, a number peculiar to that Ixn is le* 
corded at the office, which is answered prompdy 
by a uniformed messenger boy. This method is 
still used to some extent, the telephone in a great 
measure taking its place. The Commercial Tele- 
phone Company became the owners of the Amer- 
ican District Telegraph Company, both of which 
are now owned by the Hudson River Telephone 
Company. From forty to sixty boys are employed. 
Boxes are placed at con%-enient locadons free of 
cost, subscribers pa}ing only for service. The 
rates are: For 30 minutes or less, 10 cents; 30 to 
45 minutes, 15 cents; 45 to 60 mintttea» 10 cents; 
each continuous hour after the first, 15 cents. The 
boys are called to perform all kinds of errand work. 
They distribute invitations, wedding card% circa- 
lars, packages, etc, etc. Offices for this service 
are at the Hudson River Telephone Company's 
offices This company now controls all the terri- 
tory from New York Gty to Qinton County east 
to the Sute line, and west fifty miles along the 
Hudson River to Jersey City, It is the only com- 
pany operating from this city or in the ooonty. 

In 1880, the Construction Telephone and Sup- 
ply Company contracted to build lines and ex- 
changes throughout the State. A. R. Uline^ 
President and Manager; W. & Butler, Secretary 
and Treasurer. This was finally purchased by the 
Bell Telephone Company, of Boston, and afterward 
sold to the Hudson River Telephone Company. 
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AGRICULTURE IN ALBANY COUNTY. 



AGRICULTURE, or the cultivation of the soil, 
b the first and one of the most important 
occopations of the human fiuntlj, having been in- 
stituted and blessed bjr the Creator as soon as the 
earth was ready for man's habitation. Then was the 
command given that bj the sweat of his brow was 
man to earn his bread. Agricultural art is a factor 
in molding human events and in adjusting the in- 
terests of communities. Its rational pursuit is not 
incompatible with the highest intellectual attain- 
ments and the best development of the individual 
citizen and of the public service 

Many of the sdences are useful servants of agri- 
culture, and the most learned often become its most 
skilled exponents. 

The eneigies of the thrifty husbandman lead to 
substantial comforts, and no one better deserves 
and enjoys the luxuries of UCb; 

In the early settiement of this county, its agricul- 
tural inducements were not very inviting. For 
many years, littie progress was made in this direc- 
tion. The land was covered with a heavy growdi 
of trees that required to be felled and removed be- 
fore the soil could be phnted and tilled. Sturdy 
blows from the pioneer^s ax cleared the forest for 
an opening upon which U> erect his log cabin and 
extend his fields for culture. Here^ too^ he was 
met by Incfians and wild beasts — enemies cruel, 
treacherous and savage^ which were to be tamed or 
subdued. In these days the settler and his fiimily 
experienced the greatest hardships and diflScultiesL 
Useful implements and other conveniences were 
needed, the lack of which made his labor burden- 
some and of slow progress. Another and, per- 
haps, greater want was that of domestic animals^ 
thai introduced only to a limited extent for food 
or for assistance in the daily demands of hbor. 
The poor man dwelt in his cabin-home and pa- 
tiently wrought, with spade and grub*hoe, a scanty 
subsistence from the soiL The native forest fur- 
nished Urn with wild game and the streams an 
abundance of fish. 

Nine-tenths of the fimners of that day com- 
menced life bare-handed, as tenants or In debt for 
land, with small means for purcharing stock, iro- 
pknsents or necessaries. Yel they possessed rug- 
ged constitutions^ a determined spirit, and a will to 



labor. None knew, bom hard experience, better 
than these farmers and their wives, the necessity of 
self-denial, unflinching industry and careful econ- 
omy, in their heroic struggles to secure a home and 
rear a family ; nor the firm reliance and strength- 
giving trust in God and each other needed to sus- 
tain them through the long years of discouraging 
trials and unceaang toil 

There were conditions and unfavorable sur- 
roundings which attended these eariy adventurers 
in their choice of occupancy. Many of these 
early formers were unused to labor of this kind, 
having been engaged by the West India Company 
as traders or servanu^ But dependence on this was 
not proving permanendy profitable to the Dutch 
boor. He at first seleaed lands of easy culture 
near Fort Orange. Small beginnings were made. 
In time others followed, extending their possessions 
farther in the forest, seeking the best lands within 
easy communication. At the same time he held 
his trade with the Indians as well as he could for 
the benefit of the company. Farming was neg- 
lected in these early years and by these first col- 
onists. 

The West India Company, by their charter, had 
the right to navigate the rivers of New Netherlands; 
and in 1623 equipped a vessel of 130 lasts, called 
the New Netherland, whereof Comelis Jacobs, 
of Horn, was skipper, with thirty families, mostly 
Walloons, to plant a colony. They sailed in the 
beginning of March, and in May entered the River 
Mauritius. Kight of these families came to Albany. 
But th^ came not as fiinners. 

In 1625 and. 1626, "there arrived for New 
Netherlands, at Mauritius^ 103 head of cattle — stal- 
lions, mares, steers and cows^ hogs and sheep^ for 
breeding and multiplying^** Few, if any, were 
taken to Fort Orange. The F^troon charter of 
1629, provided, that within fouryears^ at least fifty 
persons over fifteen years of ag^ one-fourth of whom 
should be located within the first year, should settle 
in every cofony. Early in the spring of the follow- 
ing year, a number of colonists with their fiunilies, 
and provided with fimning implements^ stock and 
other necessaries^ sailed fit>m Texel and landed in 
safety at the Manhattes. In a short time afterwards 
some of them landed at Fort Orange^ and #ers 
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soon farnished with fann% booses and other 
dwellings at the expense of the Fatioon and his 
associates. Other colonists ibiloved each succeed- 
ing season. Needful supplies of stores were kept 
by the agents of the Patroon and sold to the col- 
onists. In 1644, Priest Joguc\ says of Bever- 
wyck : *' There are twenty-five or thirty houses 
along the river, built of boards and thatched. 
They cultivate some land for their horses^ of which 
they have a large stock. ** 

Among the products cnltivated were Indian 
com, wheat, llax, hemp and tobacca Sugar made 
from the maple was a substitute for cane-sugar, 
'lliese articles were bartered with the agents of the 
company in return for foreign goods for household 
and domestic use. 

There seems to have been very little progress 
made or interest developed in fanning until after 
English rule in 16649 w'hen a change in govern- 
ment brought some encouragement to the few 
tillers of the soil. Hardships were many; the 
winters were severe, with cold and snow; the 
travel was bad; the means of living scanty; the 
surroundings cheerless and exposed to dangers. 
From this time to 1700, tlie condition of the few 
colonists upon lands of the Patroon were not much 
improved, although some progress was apparent 
in the increased acres under cultivation, the addi- 
tions to stock and the increased quantity of grain 
and other farm products The few bushels of 
grain, or pounds of tlax, hemp and tobacco that 
could be exchanged, were taken by the agent In 
1665, wheat, com, or any sort of grain was not 
allowed to be transported from the city down tlie 
Hudson River. Some produce was exported in 
1678. In 1680, when Dankers and Sluyter were 
in this county, wheat and rye were cultivated, and 
a trade with the West Indies was carried on. The 
soil of the farming lands was well adapted to the 
growth of every variety of grain, fruit and vegeta- 
bles. The low lands along the streams furnished 
luxuriant pasture and abundant hay. Wheat, in 
1691, was sold at four shillings per bushel. 

The settlement of lands on the manor was slow. 
In I7i4f there were only 417 white persons and 
181 slavcSi In 1719, there were very few leases in 
the hands of the settlers. As late as 1 767, from a 
map made for the Patroon, the number of families 
on the west side of the river is given as 148. This 
number does not probably include those on the 
Coeymans and Slingerland patents of 1673 and 
1685. 
• There were a few families of Bradts who had 
settled under the shelter of the Helderbergs^ 



along the Normanskill, and in the northeast part 
of the county. After the dose of the Indian and 
French disturbances^ there was a marked increase 
of permanent settlers throughout the coun^, some 
of whom had been soldien^ and now exchanged 
the sword and musket for the ax and plow. These 
men were bred farmers in their native land, and by 
industry and frugality became worthy citizens. 
Tlie tenants of the Patroon brought their rent and 
surplus grain to his store-hotise at Albany. Ship- 
ments down the river were under his control. In 
1770^ there were several sloops trading at Albany, 
loaded with grain and other farm produce^ evidence 
of growing prosperity of the farmers. 

The period from 1780 to 1800^ witnessed the 
change from war to peace; from foreign power to 
an independent go%'emnient It was a new era in 
the de\*elopment of agricultural pursuits, as well as 
in social and political life: 

Duringthehostileyeaisof revolutionary war, the 
agricultural interests of this county were not ma- 
terially affected. There were no serious conflicts be- 
tween the contending parties nearer than Saratoga, 
and the farmers, many of whom remained at hom^ 
were ready and anxious to furnish needed supplies 
from their cultivated acres. After hostilities ceased, 
and peace spread her protecting wings over the 
valleys and plains of this region, new life and en- 
couragement was assured to the practical brmer. 
Prominent men engaged in the work, and gave 
the results of their experience to others. 

As early as 1784, an agricultural society was 
formed, and an annual fair for the sale of cattle 
was held in Albany. Chancellor Livingston, in 
1 790, introduced the use of g}'psum as a fertiliser. 
In 1785, grain and other ferm products wae 
shipped from Albany ; and in 1790, Capt Blood- 
good loaded a vessel with surplus local products, 
among which was a negro slavey the property of 
Mrs. Staats, which he sold in Antigua for fil^-one 
pounds. In 1794, trade in wheat and other grain 
was quite extenave. llie yield was from sixteen 
to twenty bushels per acre^ and it brought seven 
shillings a bushel In 1 799, it was sold at fourteen 
shillings a buslieL 

Farming lands in the county began to be held, 
generally, by a class of men who brought experience 
and knowledge to practical farming. Wheat was 
the staple product, and the soil gave generous 
yield; rye, oats, com, buckwheat, hemp^ flax and 
root crops were cultivated. Sheep were a source 
of profit, as they could be kept on the new and 
unimproved landsL Neat-cattle^ of native stock, 
were raised only for home demands^ During the 
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war of 181 1, wheat was sold for $2.09 and $3.00 
pcrbosheL 

This date marks another era of improvement in 
all branches of agriculture and domestic hus- 
bandly. Its interests, as connected with the pros- 
pent/ of the State, enlisted the attention of public 
oflicials and all men of intelligence. Among the 
men most actively interested near this time, and de- 
serving of special mention, were Matthew Bullock, 
De Witt. Clinton, Solomon Southwick, Stephen 
Van Rensselaer, Jesse Buel, C N. Bemcnt, Ezra 
P. Prentice, Erastus Corning, Thomas Hillhouse^ 
Christ<^er Dunn, and Proctor h, Hawe& 

Hemp and flax culture has almost or quite dis- 
appeared as a paying branch of farming. Cotton 
has, to a great extent, taken their place in domestic 
fiibrics as being more readily obuined and more 
economic in the &mily. llie rope-walk, spinning- 
wheel, and iarm-house loom have nearly disap- 
peared, and millions of dollars are now invested in 
machinery and factories employing thousands of 
operatives and producing millions of yards of 
woolen and cotton fabrics in this county. 

The cultivation of hops has in a large measure 
been substituted for hemp and flax. Increased 
acreage is devoted to small fruits and garden 
product^ now largely cultivated in the county. 
The near-by city markets consume the supply of- 
fered. These and the orchard products area prof- 
itable source of income to the farmer. In 1865 
there were produced in the county 46,585 pounds 
of hops^ and in 1885, 250 acres were under culture, 
with an estimate of 1 50,000 pounds, llie value of 
orchard products of all kinds, sold or consumed in 
1879^ was$i38,88i; of market products, S2o8,4sa 

Hay is one of the staple products, and for the 
post thirty years has been the main crop relied 
upon for prompt sales and largest returnsL The 
hay crop of 1864 was 74»i33 tons, and in 1879 it 
equaled 95,137 tons. Albany County has a terri- 
tory extensi%'e and varied enough; a soil suited to 
almost every variety of grain and vegetable, fruit 
and flower. 

The grain crops in this county ha%-e been re- 
markably free from the ravages or destruction caused 
by the pests which sometimes commit fearful waste. 
The Hessian fly has never been troublesome. 
About 1833 the grain- worm and wec\'il made their 
appearance, and for several years were very de- 
stmcttte .to growing wheat This compelled farm- 
ers 10 abandon this crop altogether. Other grain 
was more largely cultivated; more acres were 
given to grass; . more orchards were planted. . . For 



the past twenty years there has been a steady in- 
crease in the acreage of wheat, with a fair yield. In 

1864, the number of bushels harvested was 1,858, 
and in 1879, 23,118. All the usual cereals are 
grown in the county, and furnish a range for the 
rotation system. Rye produced in 1864, ii4>785 
bushels; in 1879, 158,600 bushels. Oats in 1864, 
259,694 busliels; in 1879, 787,529 bushels. Com 
in 1864, 159,200 bushels; in 1879, 296,145 
bushels Barley in 1864, 10,017 bushels, and in 
1879, '17,952 bushels. Buckwheat in 1879, 'ii»* 
225 bushels. Potatoes as a farm crop in 1879 
amounted to 495«402 bushels. 

Farm implements and machinery of improved 
invention are extensivelv in use. 

The following items are taken from census re- 
turns for 1880: Value of all farms in the county, 
including fences and buildings, $19,898,866. In 

1 865, the same were valued at $ 1 6, 966, 583. Value 
of farming implements and machinery in 1865, 
^797,486; in 1880, $1,047,171. Estimated value 
of farm products sold or consumed in the year 
1880, $2,783,028. 

The present condition of agriculture in the 
county is encouraging, and the average crops that 
contribute to the prosperity of the people will com* 
pare favorably to-day with other counties. Changes 
have been neccssar}* to meet the demands of suc- 
cessful farming. Productive new methods, experi- 
mental systems, scientific investigations, and im- 
proved machinery have been introduced to make 
labor easier, to lessen cost, and to increase 
returns^ 

The better construction of farm buildings is an 
e\'idence that improvement upon the past has been 
made. Spacious mansions^ beautiful farm-houses, 
and well arranged cottages, with bams, stables, 
sheds, and other necessary structures, all planned 
and finished with architectural skill, attest the 
owner's wealth and taste. His material prosperity 
results from an intelligent knowledge of the best 
methods for producing desired returns, which crown 
the laborer and reward him for his toil and perse- 
verance. Tlie key to unlock the golden treasure 
hidden in the earth is "first and last, lots of 
manure and lots of brains.** The manure is the 
easier to get and the sooner to give out 

The following farm and agricultural statistics for 
Albany County are taken from the tenth census of 
the United States, 188a 

Total number of farmsi 3,325; number less than ' 
3 acres^ 2; number of 1,000 acres, 1; avenge 
acres per farm, 9s; \'alue of farms and improve- 
mentSi $19,898,866; value of machine7aiKl iiii%. 
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plementSp $1,047,170; \'a1ue of farm products, 
$».783»028. 

Number of farms culti\'ated by owner, 2,635; 
number rented for fixed money rental, 381; num- 
ber rented for share of products, 309. 

Number of acres in county, 306,257; number of 
acres improved, 254,521; number of acres unim- 
proved, 51,737; improved and covered by woods, 

43*307. 

Barley, acres, 1,077; bushels, 17,952. Buck- 
wheat, acres, 14.774; bushels, 211,225. Com, 
acres, 11,845; bushels, 296,145* Oats, acres, 
30,169; bushels, 787,529. Rye, acres, 14,710; 



bushels* 158,60a Wheat, acres 1,652; bushels, 
23, 1 28. PoUtoes, bushels, 495,402. Hay, tons^ 

95.i37. 
Uliole number of horses, 9,469; whole number 

of swine, 12,027; whole number of milch cows» » 
131O42; gallons of milk sold or sent to iactoiyy 
if390,662; pounds of butter made, 1,154,969; 
pounds of cheese, 6,560; pounds of honey, 64,267; 
pounds of wool, 1 1 5, 84 7. 

Value of orchard products, $138,881; value of 
grain products, $208, 4 2a Barn-yard poultry, 
number, 118,348; dozens of eggs firoduced. 
«»7»374. 
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AMONG the first to import into this county im« 
proved breeds of foreign cattle was Matthew 
Bullock, an KngHshman, who bought a farm in 
now New Scotland, where he resided until his 
death. The property remained in the possession 
of his sons for a few years, and is now owned and 
occupied by Robert Hurst Mr. Bullock was a suc- 
cessful farmer, and noted breeder of improved short- 
horn cattle, which became celebrated throughout 
the United States The introduction of this breed 
of cattle into the county is of so much importance 
that a special record is given, the facts of which 
are obtained from authentic sources. Previous 
to 1815, an Englishman by the name of Cox, who 
lived in Rensselaer County, imported from one of 
the established herds of England, a bull, cow and 
heifer which were pure short-horns, and are said 
to have been bred by Robert Colling, of Brampton, 
England, whose herd was sold in 1810, one ot 
his bulls bringing one thousand guineas. Mr. 
Bullock purchased his stock of him in the year 
1S15. Upon the death of Cox, his cattle and their 
produce were purchased by Bullock, who bred 
them with the bulls Comet and Nelson, im- 
ported by Matthew Bullock and John Waine, in 
June, 1821. The herd, in 1843, P^^sed into the 
hands of his sons, one of whom, William M., con* 
tinues to breed them with some degree of purity. 
The descendants of this stock were remarkable 
for tlieir robust size and extraordinar}* milking 
qualities, and for several years in succession, after 
1818, at fairs and cattle shows, Mr. Bullock was 
awarded premiums for the best cattle exhibited. 



About 1 81 5, Jesse Buel, of Albany, purchased 
of Mr. Cox an imported short-horn bull and two 
cows, which were crossed with the above-named 
Comet and Nelson. 

In 1823, Gen. Stephen Van Rensselaer imported 
from the herd of Mr. Champion, the bull Washing- 
ton and the cows Pftnsy and Conquest Pansy 
has many descendants, which were dbtributed 
through many of the States. 

In the year 1835 or 1836, Ezra P. Prentice^ of 
Albany, began breeding short-horns from the stock 
of Van Rensselaer; and from 1838 to 1841, he 
made several importations of this breed from vari* 
ous herds in England. He bred his stock with 
such skill and success that it was much sought 
after by purchasers from other States and Canada. 
In 1842, he added to his stock, by importation, 
.\yrshire or Scotch cattle; and in 1837, he imported 
a choice flock of Southdown and Cotswold sheepi 
The encroachments of the city upon his Mount 
Hope Farm compelled him to discontinue this 
branch of farming, in which he took so much 
interest. He disposed of his stock in 1850^ the 
sheep being purchased by Mr. Mclntyre. 

About the year 1836, Erastus Coming, Sr., im- 
ported the cow Wildair, and a bull and heifer, 
'lliis cow has prc>geny mentioned in the American 
Herd lk>ok. 

C N. Bcment, as early as 1835, had on his Three 
Hills Farm, Durham short-horn registered cattle^ 
and in 1838 a cow and a bull of the Hereford 
breed. Benjamin Tompkins commenced the 
breeding of this variety of cattle about 1 766, near 
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Hereford, England. In 1819, his herd of fifty-two 
head was sold at auction for £\fi'll^ They were 
originally brown or reddish-brown, with white 
£ices, and came, probably, from Normandy. The 
first importation to this country was made about 
1 81 7, by Henry Qay, of Kentucky. Massachusetts 
fiutners began to import them in i8t4. 

The first direct importation of these catde into 
this county was by Wm. H. Sotham in 1840. 
The Hon. Erastus Corning, of Albany, was inter- 
ested in this transaction. The Albany Cultivator 
said : '* One of the most important importations 
of cattle and sheep that has ever taken place in 
this county has been made by the Hon. Erastus 
Coming, of this city, and Wm. H. Sotham, of 
Jefierson County. It consists of twelve cows, 
calves and heifers, and twenty-five sheep. The 
cattle are the very best animals that could be 
selected, and the expense of this importation was 
nearly $8,ooa'' At thb time was imported the 
celebrated stallion Sampson, a heavy draught 
horse of fine proportion. The progeny of this 
horse possessed marked features, which have been 
transfused with native stock, and is yet counted 
in the pedigree of his direct ofispring: 

Messrs. Coming k Sotham continued together 
inbreeding Herefords undl July, 1847, when the 
firm was dissolved, and Mr. Sotham took a portion 
of the herd and removed to Black Rock. Mr. 
Corning retained a portion, and his son, Erastus 
Coming, Jr., maintains the reputation of the herd 
by occasional importations. In 1853, he imported 
three fine Herefords, a bull and two cows, selected 
in England especially for him, from Lord Berwick's 
prize stock. Stock from this choice herd are in 
demand, and are sold to all parts of the United 
States and Canada. 

A strain of Durham or short-hora catde called 
"Cream PotSi" originated with CoL Jacques, by 
a cross with Coelebs and Flora, in 1819; and for 
several years Hon. Wm. H. Slingerland has been 
a successful breeder of this choice stock, celebrated 
for their remarkable milking qualities as well as 
butter maken. Jenny Und, a cream-pot cow, 
the property of Mr. Slingerland, in 1859 ^^ 
awarded the first prise at the State Agricultural 
Fair as the best butter and milk cow exhibited. 
Jenny lind, in her primes gave thirty-six quarts 
of milk a day. 

The first record of the Devon breed in this 
county, was a bull and cow, the property of Caleb 
N. Bement, of the Three Hills Farm, as early 
as 1839. Since that time the breed has been in* 
tfodttced by several practical formeis^ and has pro- 



duced satisfactory results. The laigest breeder 
and owner of this fine stock in the county is 
Captain Joseph Hilton, whose herd contains some 
of the choicest specimens in the State. Mr. H ilton 
is a very successful breeder, and is usually awarded 
first and second prizes for herds or single animals. 
His bull, Prince of Wales, has been the winner 
of first prizes at State Fairs for several years. This 
animal stands at the head of the best herd of 
prize Devons, and is considered the finest Devon 
bull in America. 

The origin of the Jers^ cattle is quite obscure. 
They probably came first from Normandy and 
Brittany with the early settlers, and thence to the 
Channel Islands, where they developed character- 
istics that are modified to a remarkable degree from 
those on the mainland. 

The Channel Islands are English possessions, and 
are composed of Guernsey, Aldcrney, Jersey and 
Sark. Within the past 30 or 40 years, efforts have 
been made among breeders of dairy cattle to develop 
a greater degree of docility of disposition with 
continuous milking tendency and extreme richness 
in butter qualities Cattle from die Channel 
Islands were selected for this purpose by parties in 
England. As early as 1817, Mr. Richard Morris, 
of Philadelphia, describes "a cow of the Alder- 
ney breed " imported by Mr. Wurts. Early im- 
portations from these islands were usually shipped 
from a port in Aldemey; hence the common name 
of "Aldemey.^ This breed was imported to 
some extent into the United States by Mr. John 
A. Tain tor, of Hartford, Conn., about the year 
1850, and has been a favorite with special regard 
to their rich milking qualities, possessing many of 
the characteristics of the cattle from Jersey. 

The Jersey cow is a product of the Island of 
Jersey. Its genial climate has produced a small, 
docile, useful and beautiful domestic animal 
These fine qualities are said to be greatly due to 
the constant care and presence of women; for in 
Jersey the women have charge of the cattie. 

The primary object in breeding the Jersey cow 
is for family use and butter dairies. This animal 
is simply a machine for fir5t-cla.<« milk and butter. 
She produces the richest of milk, from which butter 
can be made of superior flavor, finer texture and 
richer gold color than any other. It also com- 
mands higher "prices in the market The im- 
portations made about the year 1850^ by &rm* 
ers near Hartford, Cona» were the foundation 
stock, which was laigely distributed in several 
States. Numerous importations have been made 
I since then. Tlie finest herd of registered JerMyt 
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in this county is the propertj of Erastus Corn- 
ing, collected from his own importations and 
selected with great judgment Other parties in the 
countj who have imported animals of this stock, 
are £. J. Larabee, John McEwen, G. £. Waring 
and L^ S. Hardin. 

In 1840, an importation of Guernseys was made 
by Nicholas Biddle, of fine animals from the Island 
of Guernsey. Since then several importations have 
been made, and the cattle ha\'e been received with 
favor and are considered but little inferior to the 
best Jerseys, which they resemble in some points. 
There are in the county some fine animals. 
Those belonging to the herd of John S. Perry 
have been selected with great care from direct im- 
portations or progeny of imported stock. 

The first importations into Massachusetts of the 
Dutch Holstein-Friesian, were made as early as 
1852. In May 1885, the breeders and importers 
of Dutch cattie adopted the name of " Holstein- 
Friesian " as tiieir title. 

Mr. C. L. G. Blcsssing is the largest and most 
extensive breeder and importer of Dutch cattle in 
the county. In 1881, he was the owner of an im- 
ported cow ; in 1882, he imported six head of Frie- 
sian cattle; and in 1884, he made a successful 
importation of fifty-one head, selected by himself 
from Uie best herds of Holland. Schuyler Brothers, 
E. Sweet, John Gardner, Martin J. Blessing, and a 
few others of this county, ha\'e individual animals 
or small herds of choice and blooded stock, which, 
since tiieir recent introduction, have acquired a high 
reputation for their many excellent qualities. 

The improvement in neat cattle has been quite 
successful. There is scarcely a distinguished herd of 
short-horns, Dcvons, or Herefords in England, .\yr- 
shircs in Scotiand, or the more recent introduction 
of Jerseys, Aldcrneys and Guernsey's, or of the Hol- 
stein-Friesian from Holland, that has not its repre- 
sentative in this county, 'llie grades and crosses have 
made a decided impression upon the general utility 
and produce of this class of animals, which return 
the farmer great profits in milk, butter and beef. The 
numlwr of milch cows in die county in the year 
1820, was 8,995. In 1865, cows, 10,615 ! heifers, 
9,388 ; oxen, 792. In 1875, cows, 1 1,951 ; heifers, 
4,029; oxen. 964. In 1S80, cows, 13,042; heif- 
ers, 7»3i4; oxen, srs. Number of pounils of 
butter madein 1879, i, 154*969; of cheese, 6,56a 
Number of gallons of milk sold or taken to cheese 
factories, 1,390,663. 

To write up fully the subject of horse-raising and 
breeds introduced in the county for the past eighty 



years, would require more time and space than 
can be given in these pages. Although a subject 
of much interest, it has received, until recendy, bat 
litde consideration compared with other advanced 
farming industries from which success has resulted. 
The earliest historic locations to which we can 
trace back the modern horse on this continent, 
are found in New Mexico^ Wyoming and Utah.. 
No horses, either wild or domestic, existed on this 
continent at the time of the Spanish conquest of 
Mexico in 1556; but those introduced at that 
time escaped, and multiplied rapidly on the phuns 
of South America and Texas. In time they spread 
to the Western prairies. 

The several breeds that were early found in tins 
county came from thoroagh-bred stock, and the 
points of excellence they possessed were adapted 
to the requirements of that period. Of this class 
were the stallions Eclipse, Goldfinder, Blucher, 
Mambrino, Albion, Diomede, Messenger, and 
others. The Messenger stock, through its de- 
scendants, has in a wonderful manner perpetuated 
the endurance and the quality of spe^ that was 
characteristic of its ancestors. 

Later, the Morgan, Black Hawk, Hambletonian, 
and Henr}' Qay stock, introduced a strain of blood 
into previously well-bred animals, and this infusion 
has had a decided and \'alaable influence in pro* 
ducing a class of horses possessing superior action 
as coach and roadsters. Many of them have rec- 
ords of great trotting speed. 

In 1840, Messrs. Coming t. Latham imported 
into this county, from England, the draught-horse 
Sampson, which, with the native mares^ produced 
a class of horses possessing qualities desirable in 
a horse for farm work, and enhanced his market 
value as a draught-horse. 

At the present time the Percheron, Norman and 
Clydesdale are being introduced and bred with 
native mares, and the experiment is attended with 
fair results The Percheron is a pattern of strength, 
and impresses this character upon his progeny. As 
a race they are remarkably hardy, of excellent tem- 
per, docile, of great endurance, with a disposition 
and willingness to work. The horse that the 
farmer needs is one that can do his work with ease 
on the (arm, be active enough for the road and 
market, with style and action to command par^ 
chasers. 

One of the reasons why the breeding of hones 
as an industry is very much depressed in this 
county is, that farmers, for several years past, have 
largely bred from fancy or trotting stock without 
regard to sixe, figure, usefulness or local require* 
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ments. The number of horses in the county in 
i8jo was 8.893; ^^ <S^5» ^0,529; in 1875, 
8,963 ; in 1880^ 9»469. 

9ieep husbandly supplies two of the great ne- 
cesaties of life — ^wann clothing and nutritious 
food. When the slopes and hill-sides of our county 
were first cleared, the}' furnished natural pasturage 
which the fanner stocked with sheep, and from 
which he realized a large return for his capital and 
labor. They required herding at night as a pro- 
tection fiom the ravages of wild beasts, then com- 
mon in the forests. 

For many years^ the farmers of this county gave 
considerable attention to this branch of industry — 
almost every £irm had more or less sheep. But 
many have latterh- abandoned sheep husbandry 
to devote their lands to greater breadth of grain 
crops^ potatoes and fruit Af\er hay became a 
staple commodity for transportation, many a form* 
er found greater profit in growing hay ; the sheep 
pastures were generally abandoned and converted 
into meadows. 

The destruction of many sheep by the unrestrict- 
ed control of dogs, was a great detriment to tins 
special interest, and many have abandoned the 
business fnom this cause alone. In some of the 
towns containing hill-side or rough lands, small 
flochs are vet to be found. 

As early as 1S3S-40, some of the improved 
English stock were introduced, and a few farmers 
now have small flocks. The varieties of improved 
breeds are fairly represented in the county. Yet, 
it is a fact, that sheep husbandry has steadily de- 
creased for the past thirty or more years, and it is 
evident that the business of wool-growing has 
ceased to be a profitable branch of general farming 
in this county. Number of sheep in the county in 
i8ao, 52.613; in 1S65, 33,543; tn 1875, 18,120; 
in I SSo, 24,393. '^^ ^' V ^^ ^'^ ^'^'^ < S^ equaled 
tt5fS47 poundSb 

Improvement marks swine-raising in this county. 
The days when the only care that h<>gs received was 
a rustic ornament about their necks and a horse- 
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shoe nail twisted in their nose, have passed away. 
When not confined in filthy pens, they ranged the 
highways and trespassed on their neighbors^ or 
were turned in autumn into the woods or weedy 
pastures to seek their own living. 

The long-eared, slab-sided and lank hog with 
protruding nose, is a relic of the past. As early 
as 1832, S. Hawes, who came from England and 
setded about three miles west of Albany, brought 
Berkshire hogs and New Leicester and Southdown 
sheep. But the credit for the first introduction of 
Berkshire hogs belongs to Thomas Hillhouse, 
who^ in 1824. at the Albany County Fair and 
Cattle Show, exhibited this improved breed. After 
Hillhouse, Ci:n$topher Dunn and C N. Dement, 
in 1835, were engaged in breeding Berkshires and 
improved China hogs from New Jersey stock. 
There is now a fair exhibit of all the different im- 
proved breeds in the county, including fine speci- 
mens of Berkshires, Chester Whites, Cheshires, 
China Reds, Poland, Essex, Suffolks and York- 
shires. The number of swine in the county 
in 1865 was 11,450; in 1S75, 8,814; in 1880, 
12,027. 

Poultr}*-raising and the production of ^gs b an 
industry that receives great attention. Almost 
eveiy farm has its brood of hens, from which a 
fair profit is realized for a small outlay. With ju- 
dicious management and proper selecdon of stock, 
this branch should be a source of pleasure as well 
as gain. Since 1S50, the improved varieties ha%'e 
largely increased, and the introduction of tliese, 
with crosses^ have produced many desirable quali- 
ties for both market-fowls and eggs. Beside barn- 
yard fowls^ many farmers profitably raise turkeys, 
geese and ducks, .\mong the wonders of the age 
b the invention and machinery for artificial hatch* 
ing, brooding and raising of poultry, which b rap- 
idly impro\ing and becoming a special industry. 
Kot^a few of these incubators are already in opera- 
tion both in the city and county towns. The 
census report of 1880 gives 1 18,348 as the number 
of bam-yard or domestic poultn*, and the produc- 
tion of eggs, 627,374 dozen. 
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SOLOMON SOUTHWICK came from Rhode 
Island to Albany in 1792; became connected 
with The Albany Register, and in 1808, its pro- 
prietor. In 1819, he conducted The PlougfA^^ 
the first agricuhural paper published in the countv; 
under the nom de plume of llenn* Homespun. 

The Farmers , Mechanics and Workingmens Ad' 
vocate, daily, was slatted in 1830 by McPherson & 
McKercher, and the next year it appeared as The 
DaUv Freeman s Advocate and Farmers*, jMcchanics* 
and Workingmens Oiampivn, and was published for 
a vear or two. 

The American Quarter!} Hemp Magazine was com- 
menced in 1833 and continued two year^^. 

The Siik-xcorm, monthly, was commenced in 
1 835, published two years, then changed to TheSHJt' 
u^rm and Sugar Manual; discontinued in 1838. 

Ihe Cultiiator^ monthly, was established in 1834, 
by Jesse Duel, who came to Albany from Connec- 
ticut in 1813; and soc»n after established Tkt 
Albany Argus, his interest in which he sold in 1820^ 
and purchased a farm of eighty-five acres on the 
sand barrens west of Albany. Here he was very 
successful in experimental and improved husband- 
ry, proving that these sand lands, before considered 
as worthless, could be made highiy productive,and 
the returns made remunerauve. Hegave the public 
the benefit of his labors through the columns of 
TheCultrvatitr. The system he adopted was heavy 
manuring, under-draining, thorough tillage, clover 
seeding, root crops, and fallow crops for naked 
fallow. This was his practical farming. He was 
also an advocate for improved larm stock, of 
which he possessed many fine s|)ecimens. He also 
esublished, in 1838, the first nursery of fruit trees 
in the county, with James Wilson as partner. In 
this nursery were grown millions of Murus mulii* 
caulis trees. .\t this time t)ie counir}- was in a 
fever and excitement over the silk-worm humbug. 
Mr. Buel was a member of several agricultural so- 
cieties in different States and foreign countnes; was 
several times the honored President of the State 
Agricultural Sxiety. In 1 i^^, he was President of 
the Horticultural Society of the Valley of the find* 
son; also of the .\lbany County Horticultural So- 
ciety. His writings comprise his many addresses 



on agricultural subjects, six volumes of 7%r Cacfth 
vahr; "The Farmers' Instructor;" and "Farmen^ 
Champion." Connected with him in conducting 
The Cullivalor were J. P. Beekman and J. D. Was- 
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Tht Cullroator was subsequently published by 
Luther Tucker, W. Gaylord, associate ediKM; in 
November, 1839. January, 1840, The Genessee 
Farmer was consolidated with The Cutiivator, and 
conducted by I« Tucker k Son. 

The Country Gentleman was started at Albany, 
Januar}', 1853, by J. J. Thomas and L & L H« 
Tucker. It was afterward published by L. Tucker 
k Son, and, in Januar}', 1866, was united with The 
CuUivaldr. Since the death of Luther Tucker in 
\i'j^,The Country Gentleman has been conducted by 
his sons, Luther H. k Gilbert M. Tucker, with dis- 
tinguished ability and devotion to the interests of 
progressive agriculture,* diffusing practical knowl- 
edge as to the best methods, Its circulation is very 
large. 

The American Quarterly Journal of Agrkulture 
and Science was commenced in January, 1845, by 
Dr. £. Emmons and A. T. Prince. In 1846, it was 
changed to a monthly and published by £. Em- 
mons and A. Osbom. In 1848, it was sold to 
Caleb X. Bement, and discontinued in December 
of the same year. 

The Horliculturisl and Journal of Rured Art and 
Rural Tasle was commenced in July, 1840; pub- 
lished by Luther Tucker, and edited by A. J. 
Downing. In 1854, it was removed to Rochester; 
in 1855, was published in Philadelphia by R. P. 
Smith; and in 1 85 8, brought to New York and pub- 
lished by C. M. Saxton, with J. J. Smith, editor. 

The Journal 0/ the Xew Fork Stale AgrkuUurai 
Society ^'zs conimenced in 1850, and published an- 
nually. 

Forest, Forge and Farm started in June; 1883; 
H. S. Quackenbush, editor, Tweddle Building. 

The Poultry Monthly commtnc^ in November, 
1S79; published by the Ferris Publishing Com- 
pany, at 481 Broadway. 

Mount Hope Farm, since 1834. has been the 
property of Ezra P. Prentice, succeeded by his son. 
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The plot was originally owned bj Alaria, wife of 
Philip Van Rensselaer, and by her conveyed to her 
daughter, Harriet, wife of General Solomon Van 
Rensselaer, in 1 805. It was used, in 1 8 tj, as a sum- 
mer resort After Mr. Prentice got possession, he 
erected new buildings and otherwise improved the 
premises and stocked them. He was an eminent 
stock-breeder as well as practical farmer. His 102 
aaes of improved land supported fifty head of cat- 
tle, six horses, fifteen to twenty swine, and a (lock 
of sheepi Adjoining Mr. Prentice on the south, 
were Joel k, John F. Rathbone's premises, upon 
which attractive improvements were made in i S3 5, 
the grounds laid, out and beautified, green-houses 
erected, and other buildings constructed with cul- 
tivated taste. This property is now owned by the 
Githolics, upon which is the College of the Sacred 
Heart 

Other men in this count)' who desen-e special 
mention for their intelligent and practical ex- 
periments in advancing the best interests of agri- 
cultural pursuits, at this period, are Christopher 
Proctor, Christopher Dunn, C N. Bement, Joel 
R Nott, the Watervliet Shakers, and some others. 

These men were ever ready to communicate 
their individual experience that others might be 
benefited, and their influence was a force in com- 
munity exerted to obtain better results from given 
methods^ The practical effects resulting from the 
teaching of these men can be measured only by the 
value that has been realized in the development 
and formation of better methods with increased 
production, establishing a system of higher agricul- 
turCi They introduced a superior grade of neat 
cattle and farm stock in general Experience is a 
teacher, and they are wise who follow its teachings. 

The fiirmers of this county are intelligent as a 
class ; many of them are foremost in adopting and 
applying new methods with satisfiictory results 

Many farmers have engaged in growing garden 
vegetables and other staple products included in 
' * truck-farming, " denominated horticulture. A few 
acres are devoted to diis branch, from which is 
realized a &ir profit The small farms near the 
city are almost wholly cultivated in this way. 
Among the men who are largely engaged in truck- 
brming may be mentioned Mesri. C. V. Baker k 
Son, at FaJr View Farm; James Hendrick, of 
Font Grove; E. Van Allen, and many others. 
The several islands and river flats of the Hudson 
are almost exclusively planted with cabbages, of 
which many thousands are grown. 

The earliest nursery established in the county 
was by Bull k Wilson, 1839. Wilson, lliorbum 



k Teller had nurseries about 1848. George A. 
Legget and Erastus Coming, in Bethlehem; James 
McElroy and Markle Brothers, of New Scotland; 
and James Hendrick, of Font Grove, have been 
prominent nurserymen. At the present time there 
are no nurseries devoted wholly to fruit trees and 
small fruits ; a few of the florists cultivate a limited 
stock in connection with their green-houses and 
shrubbery culture. 

Stephen Van Rensselaer established the first 
green-house in Albany about 1824, which at that 
date was the only green-house this side of New 
York City. Along the river were those of Dr. 
Hoosick, near that time. James Wilson was gar-* 
dener for the Patroon. It was in these houses that 
the centun- plant — Agave Americana, or aloe — 
bloomed in 1S42. The plants and stock of these 
houses were ultimately disposed of to different 
parties and the buildings taken down. The grape- 
house is now doing ser\*ice on the farm of James 
Hendrick. 

Ja3Ies Wilson established his green-houses with 
small fruits and trees in 1835, on what was then a 
waste place in this city, at the comer of South Knox 
and lilorris streets. His grounds were about three 
acres, on a sloping hill-side; this was carefully 
cultivated and planted with nursery stock and flow- 
ering shrubs. Mr. Wilson was the originator of 
the famous '* Wilson strawberry." He died in 
1855. His widow and son continued the business 
until 1866, when it passed into the hands of 
John Sprague, then of Fredk. J. Welch, and, 
about 1870, of Thomas Davidson, the present pro- 
prietor. Mr. Davidson has six green-houses and 
an extensi\*e collection of plants^ 

At Kenwood, the Rathbones built green-houses 
in 1837. After the property changed owners, many 
of the choicest plants were taken to the city, where 
they now beautify and ornament the pri\'ate con- 
servator}* of General Ratlibone. 

Louis Menand located, in 1842, upon the Troy 
road and established his present green-houses and 
nursery. He has about ten acres of land, upon 
which are twelve green-houses containing many 
rare and valuable plants^ with a large stock of 
flowering and ornamental shrubbery* and fruit trees. 
The wl^le plot and surroundings are attractive and 
beautiful for situation. L Menand k Sons also 
conduct green-bouses near the rural cemetery. » 

Kkasti'S Cbaxixo, on his farm below Kenwood, 
on tlie River road, erected a green-house in 1845. 
Since that date extensive improvvmenU have been 
made, grading, filling and fdanting the inclotore 
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of ten acres with native and foreign trees, many of 
which are very ornamental, rare and valuable. 
This private park contains fourteen extensive green- 
houses connected with gardeners' cottages. . The 
grounds in summer are very delightful. The 
houses contain many rare and beautiful tropical 
and other exotic plants. The collection of orchids 
is the most extensive of any green-houses in this 
country; probably the finest in the world, Mr. 
\Vm. Gray is superintendent and gardener. Ta- 
wass-a-gun-shee, is the Indian name given to 
these green-houses, meaning a place of much 
water. 

JoHX Dingwall, in 1847, located and erected 
green-houses upon eight acres of land on the Troy 
road, opposite the Van Rensselaer mansion 
grounds, where he has six green-houses well- 
stocked with a fine collection of \'aluable plants. 
Nursery stock is cultivated in the open spaces. 
This garden occupies the ground made memorable 
as the spot upon which Daniel Webster delivered 
his great Albany speech in the Harrison campaign 
of 1840, heard by 10,000 listeners. 

Louis Gloeckner has green-houses and shrub- 
bery at the rural cemetery for cut flowers, plants 
and other decorative supplies. 

P. G. Pfordt's Sons conduct green-houses in the 
City of Albany, on North Broadway, for the culti- 
vation and sale of plants and flowers. These were 
formerly located on the Shaker road, north of West 



Albany, and were conducted by Joseph & PTordt, 
as nurseryman, florist and farmer. 

A. F. Chatfielp, florist and proprietor of Ex- 
otic Green-houses, is located at 66 Chestnut streeCp 
Albany City. Establkhed in 1858. 

James Hendrick, of Font Grove, at Slinger- 
lands, established extensive green-houses in 1869. 
He, for a time also engaged in the cultivation of 
fruit trees and nursery stock. He has twen^-one 
green-houses, 15 x 100 feet, which occupy, with 
out-door culture, about six acres, for cut flowers 
and plants to supply his trade. He has an office 
at 36 North Pearl Street, Albany. 

Whittle Brothers erected extensive green- 
houses on a plat of five acres on Madison avenue^ 
Albany, in 1884. Here are grown plants and 
ornamental shrubbery in great variety, for cut 
flowers, bouquets and the trade. Connected with 
these' green-houses is a store in Tweddle Building. 

Washington Park, Albany, has extensive green- 
houses for cultivating plants and shrubbery, 
under the care of Matthew Fink, superintendent 
These were built in 1883, upon a portion of the 
Alms-house property, on the New Scotland phnk 
road and near the Lexington avenue entrance to 
the park. 

A. J. BiNLEY, Na 323 Ginton avenue, first lo- 
cated on First street in 1880, has a green-house 
and lot for the cultivation and sale of plants and 
I flowers. 
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WAS organized by a few public-spirited men, 
assembled in Albany in the year 1832 from 
different parts of the State. A constitution was 
adopted and the following officers elected: Le Ray 
De Chaumont, President: Ambrose Spencer, Jacob 
Norris, Kdward P. Livingston, Robert R. Rose, 
Vice-Presidents; Philip S.Van Rensselaer, Record- 
ing Secretary; Jesse Buel, Corresponding Sccrctar}*; 
Charles R. Webster. Treasurer; Henry W. Del- 
avan, Horatio Hickox, John Townsend, Executive 
Committee. The society held a cattle show and 
fair the next year; but the want of funds prevented 
a continuance of fairs. The charter was granted 
for twenty years. It was renewed in 1842. An 
act passed by the Legislature for the encourage- 
ment of agriculture^ appropriating $8^000 for five 
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years, to be di\-ided among the sociedes, gave the 
friends of agriculture renewed courage. The sod* 
ety was reorganized in 1841, with Joel B. Nott. of 
Bethlehem, as President The first lair was held 
the same year at Syracuse, and in Albany the next 
year. Since that date the society has held fairs and 
agricultural exhibitions, as well as floricultural and 
mechanical displays, at Albany in the following 
years: 1850, 1859. 1871. 1873^ i^T^t '^^ ^^^ 
1885. 

Tlie annual fairs, with a change of location eadi 
year, have become one of the institutions of the 
Sute; and the throngs of people who annnally 
flock to iu exhibition grounds from all classes and 
ranks of society, give very grati(}'ihg evidence of 
high public appreciatioa 
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The societj meets annually at its rooms in Albany 
and has a winter exhibition of agricultural and 
dairy products. Connected with this State society is 
the interesting Agricultural Museum, which oc- 
cupies rooms in the building on State street, comer 
of Lodges in which are the offices of the socie^ and 
special accommodations for its extensive depart- 
ments. On the 19th of November, 1784, an an- 
nual fair for vending cattle was held in Albany. 
Chancellor Livingston was a farmer of intelligences 
He is credited with introducing gypsum as a fertil- 
izer as early as 1789. 



In 1790^ a Society was instituted for the Pko- 
motion of Agriculture, Arts and Mann&cturesL 
Among its active members were Chancellor Liv^ 
ingston, Simeon De Witt and Ezra UHommedieu. 
The society continued its labors and issued its 
publications until i8o4» when it was merged into 
the Society for the Promotion of the Useful Arts. 
It subsequently was merged in the Albany In- 
stitute. 

llie first anniversary address was delivered be- 
fore the society, Januar}-, 17929 by the learned 
Dr. Samuel L. Mitchell 



ALBANY COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



IN 1818, an Albany County Agricultural Society 
existed, which received $350 from the States 
and held three annual fairs. The firat annual ex- 
hibition of the Albany and Rensselaer Horticul- 
tural Society was held in the Geological Rooms^ 
Albany, September, 1848. Fairs and exhibitions 
followed in 1849 and i8sa The town of Coey- 
mans organized an Agricultural Society in 185 1, 
with James AV. Jolley, President. This was after- 
ward merged into the County Society. 

Thursday, May 1 4» 1 853, a meeting was held in the 
rooms of the State Agricultural Society at Albany 
for the purpose of oiganizing an agricultural soci* 
ety for the County of Albany. At this meetiiig 
James W. Jolley, of Coe}'mans, was called to the 
chair, and Joseph Warren, of Albany, acted as 
Secretary. After the usual preliminary discussion, 
the organization was effected by the election of the 
following officers: President, James \V. Jolley; 
Treasurer, £. E. Piatt ; Secretary, Joseph Warren ; 
with a Vice-President for each town. 

The first annual fair of this society was held at 
Bethlehem Centre, October 49 5 and 6, 1853. "^^ 
receipts were $9oa The fair grounds were lo* 
cated too far from the city, with no conveniences 
for reaching them. 

The second annual tair took phce on the Wash* 
ington Parade Grounds in November, i854« 

1855.— The third annual Eiir was held on 
Washington Parade Grounds^ September 95, 16 
and ay. 

January t, 1856, the society was reoiganized, 
with Levi Shaw, President; Richard Kimmey, 
Vice-President ; Charles R. Wooley, Secretary ; L 
G. Ten Eyck» Treasurer. . 



1856. — ^The fourth annual fair was held on 
Washington Parade Grounds, September 13, 24 
and 25. 

1837. — ^Joseph Hilton, President Fair was 
held in Albany in October. 

1858.— William Hurst, President Fair held on 
Washington farade Grounds, September 21, 22, 

1859 and 186a — William Hurst, President 
Fair held at Albany, September 18, 19, 20, 21. 

1861. — ^Wm. Hurst, President No fair this 
year. 

1862.— William Tuttle, President 

May 8, 1S62, was organized the Town Union 
Agricultural .\ssociation of the County of Albany. 
Tlie following officers were elected: President, 
Jurian Winne; Vice-President, James W. Jolley; 
Treasurer, Wm. H. Slingerland; Secretary, Samuel 
C Bradt 

June 7, 1862, I1ie Town Union Agricultural 
Association, at a special meeting, changed its titie 
to Albany County Agricultural Society. Its organ- 
ization was made to conform to the Act of April 
13, 1855. Hie officers chosen were: President, 
Jurian Winne; Vice-Pre»idcnr, James W. Jolley; 
Treasurer, Wm. H. Slingerland; Secretary, Samuel 
C Bradt No fair held this year. 

1863. — ^Juriaii Winne, President Fair held on 
Washington Parade Grounds, September 29, 30 
and October 1 and 2. Receipts, $4,ooa 

1864.— Leonard G. Ten Kyck, President Oc- 
tober 4, 5, 6 and 7. Fair held on IVirade Grounds. 

1865.— Henry Callahan, President Albany and 
Rensselaer Counties Jointly held a fsrfr on Island 
Plark, September 19, 20^ 21 and 22, 
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i866. — Jacob Messenger, President Fair held 
last week in Sq>teniben 

1867, — ^The Albany City and County Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Societies held a lair and exhi- 
bition in Albany in September. 

1869.— Joseph Hilton, President The abo\-e 
societies held their fair and exhibition at Albany 
the first week in October. 

1871.— William Ramsay, President; D. V. a 
Raynsford, Treasurer; lliomas Bagley, Superin- 
tendent; John H. Farrcll, Secretary. AugUst 13th 
of this year tlie society was organized as a stock 
company. A fair was held at Hurslville in Octo- 
ber. The weather was rainy and unfavorable, 
and financially it was a failure, being remote 
from the city and attended with many incon- 
veniencesL 

1872. — George Twcddle, President Xo fair. 

1873. — December id, the Albany County Society 
held a meeting to elect officers. 

1873. — In the month of June the Albany Agri- 
cultural and Art Association was organized: Presi- 
dent, 'lliomas \V. Olcott; Vice-President, Maurice 
E. Vielc; Treasurer, Wm, H. Haskell; Sccrclar}-, 
Volkert P. Douw. 

The society purchased about forty-four acres 
of land four miles north of the city, between 



the Watervliet turnpike and horse railway on the 
east, and the Albany and Saratoga Railroad oo tbe 
west This location was adapted to the puiposet 
intended by the society as permanent exhibitMMt 
grounds, with all the necessaiy buildings m»- 
chinery and other facilities to render them attract- 
ive, convenient and comfortable for general and 
special purposes. 

Tbe ground was planned by John Bogart, who 
superintended the grading, road-making, plant- 
ing trees and other improvements. The soci- 
ety erected buildings, sheds, machinery depait- 
menta, offices and other structures^ at a cost of 
$30,ooa The ground was inclosed by a close 
fence. On the west, platforms were erected for 
railroad conveniences. The New York State Agri- 
cultural Society held their fair on these gronnds 
after completion of buildings in 1873. 

1874.— Thomas W. Olcott, Preadent Thb so- 
ciety, with the Albany County Society, held a joint 
fair on these grounds September as, 23, 14, 25* 
Volkert P. Douw, Superintendent 

The last officers elected for Albany County Agri- 
cultural Society were George Tweddle, President; 
John H. Farrell, SecreUiy; D. V. & Raynsfbid, 
Treasurer. The society has held no lam ance 
1874. 
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THE United Society of Believers, called Shakers, 
reside in the township of Watcn'liet, and are 
located at Shaker Post-office, six miles north of 
Albany. The post-office was established in 1871. 

'lliis settlement was founded as a religious and 
secular society in the year 1775, by Ann Lee, 
bom in Manchester, England, in 1736. She 
came to America when she was i^ years old, 
with a few of her followers. 

The society now has four families, called the 
Church family, die North family, the West family 
and the South family, all numbering about 300 
souls. Mother Ann, as she was called, died Sep- 
tember 8, 1784, and is buried in the Shaker 
cemetery, in a plain plat of inclosed ground, with 
nothing to mark the spot save a simple slab of 
white marble inscribed with the name of the dead 

Our article is compiled from verbal statements 
and from a volume prepannl by Calvin Green 
and Seth Y. Wells, 'lite doctrine and faith 



of this society are fully treated in this book 
as those which Mother Ann taught They are sub- 
stantially as follows : The second appearing of 
Christ in person; that all will become Christ's when 
fitted by self-denial; that Jesus became the Christ 
at His baptism; the communis of all temporal 
things and effects; a life of consecrated celibacy; 
non-resistance and freedom from the strifes of war; 
and non-interference with political parties, with no 
distinction of government 

The society owns about 3,000 acres of land in 
different parts of the town, which is in a good 
state of cultivation, and upon which productive 
crops of grass, grain, broom com, vegetables and 
fruit are grown. About too head of neat cattle 
furnish the several families with the necessary daily 
supplies, and so horses are required for labor on 
the farms, trucking and marketing, llie pursuits 
of the people are \*aried according to the wants oT 
tbe society and the demands of trader Some wre 
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engaged in agriculture^ some in horticulture, and 
some in the mechanical arts. StiU others are en- 
gaged in canning fruit and yegetables^ while the 
saw-mill, broom fiictoiy and several other shops 
give employment to many busy hand& 

The domestic and household affairs are presided 
over by faithful superintendents^ assisted by the 
necessary help. Order, system, neatness and punc- 
tuality prevail in every department 

Their dwellings^ offices^ factories, shops, store- 
houses and farm-buildiogs of every description are 
all substantial, plain 'structures, built for use, not 
ornament, containing all the necessary improve- 
ments of modem invention that skill can devise for 
the convenience of man and the comfort of 
domestic animals. The mechanical work in its 
several branches is performed by members of the 
society, many of whom are skilled workmen. 
Water and steam power are used for manufacturing 
purposes. During the season of general admission 
to their Sabbath worship, great crowds from the 
surrounding country vi»t them, mostly to hear their 
impressive singing and witness their peculiar danc- 
ing Their present church edifice is a large plain 
building, having a seating capacity for 1,000 persons. 

In their moral training they are carefully taught 
to regard the principles of honesty, punctuality and 
uprightness in all their conduct; to keep a con- 
science void of offense towards God and all men ; 
to be neat, cleanly and industrious; to observe the 
rules of prudence, temperance and chastity; to 
subdue all feelings of selfishness and hatred; to let 
the law of kindness, love and charity govern all 
their feelings towards each other; to shun contention 
and strife; careful neither to give nor take offense; to 
conduct themseves with civility, decency and good 
order before all people; to promote the happiness 
of each other; and to live in gospel purity, peace, 
union, and social harmony. These are among 
those virtuous principles which actuate the people 
of the United Society in all their temporal concerns, 
and which tend greatly to promote the hcaltli and 
pfoq>erity of the society, and insure the blessings 
of divine providence upon all their labors. 

A well conducted monthly, called the Shaker 
M^/€st0, is published in this community, edited 
by Rev. G. A. Lomas. All vintors, if courteous 
themselves^ are treated with marked attention and 
courtesy. The business relations of these people 
with merchant^ and all othen who have dealings 
with them, are those of well-established integrity 
andtmst 

The history of thb interesting society in iu 
origin is so peculiar, and so largely identified with 



our county, that we give it more in detail. Mother 
Ann, while in England, was often shamefully 
abused and a number of times imprisoned upon 
various charges brought by her enemies ; after a 
time her people were allowed to enjoy their faith 
in peace, but their public testimony ceased in 
England about a year before they embarked for 
America. 

Mother Ann waa^ by a special revelation, direct- 
ed to repair to America, and this revelation was 
communicated to the society, which was confirmed 
by signs^ visions and manifestations to many of the 
members, who were given ]iermission to accom|)any 
her. Accordingly, those who became the com- 
panions of Mother Ann in her voyage to America, 
and professedly members of her society, were 
Abraham Stanley, her husband, William I^e, her 
brother, James Whittaker, John Hocknell, Richard 
Hocknell, James Shepherd, Mary Partington and 
Nancy Lee. 

Having settled their affairs, tliey embarked at 
Liverpool on board the ship Mariah, Captain Smith, 
of New York, and sailed on the 19th of May, 1774. 
After enduring tlie storms and dangers of tlie sea in 
an old leaky ship^ they arrived safely in New York 
on the 6th of .\ugust following. 

After Mother Ann and her little family arrived in 
this country, they passed through many scenes of 
difficulty of a temporal nature. Being strangers in 
the land and without any means of subsistence, 
they were obliged to seek employment where they 
could find it, and at the same time arrange plans 
for their future re^dcnce. Accordingly, William 
Lee and John Hocknell went up the river and con- 
tracted for a lot of land in the County of Albany. 
Mother Ann, her brotlier William, and the oihera 
went to Albany, where they found employment 
But she did not reside there permanently. In the 

• 

beginning of the autumn of 1775 Abraham Stanley 
was taken sick, and, after his recovery, and before 
he was fully able to labor, he began to associate 
with the wicked and lewd, and lost all sense of 
religion. Unwilling to forsake his wicked ways, 
the relation between Mother Ann and her hus- 
band ceased. John Hocknell, with his family, re- 
turned from England December 15, 1775, and 
met Mother Ann in New York, where they re- 
mained until February following, and then went 
on to Albany by land. Having brought their 
effects from New York after the opening of the 
river, their next object was to prepare for a settle- 
ment in the wilderness by clearing their land, 
erecting suitable buildings and making other nec- 
essary provision^ which they accomplished in the 
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course of the summer, and in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1776, they took up their residence in the 
woods of what is now VVatervliet, about six 
miles northwest of Albany City. These lands were 
in the Van Rensselaer manor and were leased from 
the Patroon on the usual terms and conditions, and 
were mostly the light sandy plains of the vicinity. 
Here, in a wilderness state, they began with zeal 
and industry, through suflerings, to prepare the 
way for a permanent settlement Here they held 
their meetings for three years and a half, until the 
way was opened for giving their testimony to the 
world in the spring of 178a 

During this year the society was encouraged in 
its work by additions to their numbers; new con- 
verts were added, and their meetings were largely 
attended by persons from a distance, notably from 
New I^banon. From \*arious parts of the country 
many embraced the faith of the society, 'lliis new 
sect and their religion were looked upon by the 
world as fanatical. The country being at war, 
these people were accused of being enemies to 
freedom. 'I1ie charge of treason was publicly made 
against them. In consequence of these accusa- 
tions, Mother Ann and a number of the leading 
characters were, in the month of July, imprisoned 
in Albany. This naturally excited great sympathy, 
and as they appeared an inoffensive people, many 
from various quarters xisited them and were soon 
convinced not only of their innocence, but of the 
truth of their testimony. 

Their enemies were highly offended when they 
saw their object defeated, and concluded that by 
separating Mother Ann from her followers, the so- 
ciety would come to an end. They sent her down 
the river about the middle of August, with a view 
to banish her to the British army, then in New 
York; but not being able to accomplish their ob- 
ject she was landed at Poughkeepsie, and impris- 
oned in the jail of that town. 

About the 20th December folloM'ing, those who 
had been confined at Albany for five months were 
released widiout triaL They immediately visited 
Mother Ann at Poughkeepsie, and through their 
intercession with Governor George Ginton, she 
was released about the last of December. Thus 
ended the only imprisonment they suffered in 
America. 

On May 3, 1781, Mother Ann, with some 
of her followers, set out on a \isit to Harvard, 
in Massachussctta. But here^ as usual, she met 
enemies, and persecution was at once set in mo* 
tion. Every evil report and every wicked device 
were called forth to render them odious in the eyes 



of the people. The usual chaiges of being enemies 
to the countiy, of living in debauchery and prac- 
ticing witchcraft were alleged against them. 

Tn consequence of these accusations they 
suffered much personal abuse, and were shame- 
fully and cruelly treated These persecutions, how- 
ever, like the imprisonment at Albany, served only 
to accelerate the means of extending the testimony, 
which greatly increased the number of believers. 
About the beginning of July, 1783, they left Har- 
vard to return westward, and on their joum^ 
visited the other societies I^eaving New Lebanon 
on the 4th September, they returned to Water- 
vliet, having been absent two years and three 
months. 

In July, 1784, the society was called to sustain a 
severe trial in the death of Elder William Lee. 
This event was soon followed by another, in the 
loss of the visible presence and protection of their 
dearly beloved Mother. Being herself sensble 
that her time was short, she oflen reminded the 
people of it and exhorted them to faithfulness and 
perseverance in the way of God. Having finished 
her work on earth, she was called to bid adieu to 
all worldly things, and was released from her labors^ 
her sorrow and sufferings^ and calmly resigned her 
soul to God, on the morning of September 8, 1 784* 
The society being now deprived of their faithful 
friend and guide. Elder James Whittaker succeed- 
ed her in the ministry, and was henceforth called 
Father James. The society labored on in the 
work before it, and, with increasing prosperity, 
saw the necessity of being gathered Into a more 
united body, for greater protection and a further 
increase of their spiritual travail 

in the autumn of 1785, was raised the first house 
of public worship e\*er built by the society. From 
this time the affairs of the society began to assume 
a more regular form and order. This house still 
stands, well preserved. 

Father James died July 10, 1787, and was sue* 
cecded in the ministr}' by Joseph Meacham and 
Lucy Wright, who was appointed as the first lead- 
ing character in the female line. These two m*ere 
established by the gift of God as spiritual parents 
in church relation and first ministers of gospel 
order. Under their ministration the people were 
gathered into a united body, and were gradually 
formed into church relation at New Ixbanon, unit* 
ing their interests in one common stock, both 
spiritual and temporal, ha\*ing all things in com* 
mon. 

Mother Ann possessed remarkable powers and 
faculties of mind by nature, which were greatly 
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enlaiged and strengthened by the gift of God. At 
times^ when under the power and operation of the 
Holy Ghosty her countenance shone with the glory 
of God, and the influence of her spirit at such 
times was great beyond description, and no one 



was able to gainsay or resist the authority by which 
she spoke. Her whole soul appeared to be always 
engaged in the work of God, and the Spirit of God 
seemed to breathe through all her words and 
actional 
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PEOPLE of different countries have many cus* 
toms, habits^ and social relations in common. 
These are dependent, in a measure, upon educa- 
tion, temperament, and constitutional heredity. 

In the settlement of this county, it shared in 
both the good* and the bad elements that were 
brought by the settlers. Perhaps no two greater 
evils oould^ by any possibility, have been introduced 
and fostered, under sanction of custom and law, 
than human slavery and intemperance caused by 
the use of alcoholic beverages^ Both evils made 
rapid growth: the first through the slave trade, and 
the latter by immigration. Human slavery was 
abolished by statute in this State and county in 
1827, without the loss of life or bloodshed; but 
the institution, as a naUonal evil, existed in other 
States until 1863, when, through a war which cost 
thousands of lives and millions of dollars, slavery 
was forever abolished in the United States. 

The future of this law-protected evil, the manu- 
facture and traffic in alcoholic and malt liquors, is 
becomii^ a national danger, and its final overthrow 
will require heroic measures. How to accomplish 
this is a momentous question, and has occupied 
the consideration of vrorthy and thoughtful men. 
It is not by any sudden or arbitrary legislation that 
great sociad evils and the burdens of human woes 
are lenened Let children and youth have light 
Let us have more formation and less reformation 
will be needed Few are made drunkards after 
they are forty years old. Few are reformed after 
they reach that age 

After many years of experience, temperance re- 
formers have learned that xictorious parties are 
bom of many elements in citizenship, gathered 
about one great issue of paramount importance, 
and parties die when they fail to force that issue 
npoQ the conscience and manhood of a free 
people; 

For fifty yearsy or more, men and women have 
aesOottsly labored to modify the traffic and sup- 
press the ravages of intemperance in this county. 
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and whatever of success has attended these efforts 
for mitigating the evil, opposing forces and special 
interests, arose dissensions and differences of 
opinion in regard to methods brought divisions; 
and numerous SQcieties and organizations followed. 

Temperance societies in the county did not 
assume much importance until about 183a 

One of the earliest societies was organized in 
182S, in the school-house near Chesten'ille. The 
meeting was called and presided over by Deacon 
Holmes^ Two persons signed what was called 
the open pledge, which allowed the person to 
drink all beverages but distilled liquors. Mr. 
Evans, one of the signers, is dead; the other, Peter 
P. narrower, is living in Albany, an honored 
minister of the Methodist Qiurch. This pledge 
proved a complete failure. A few years later, the 
principles of total abstinence were advocated and 
inserted in the pledges. Men who were at first 
unwilling to give this subject careful thought, 
began to investigate the facts that were presented, 
and many prominent citizens became convinced 
and identified with the efforts of societies tliat 
followed. 

The following memoranda of early temperance 
movements and societies in Albany were furnished 
by Professor McCo}*. 

1. In the year 183 a there were fourteen temper- 
ance societies in Albany, with an aggregate mem- 
bership of4»i64. 

a. The First Ward Temperance Society, Erastus 
Coming, President, and Gerrit L Dox, Secretary, 
bad 1,117 members. 

3. The Second Ward Temperance Society, 
Charles R. Webster, President, and Eli Perry, 
Secretary, had 410 members. 

4. llie Third Ward Temperance Society, Uriah 
Marvin, President, and Israel Williams^ Secretary, 
had a membership of 4 10. 

5. The Fourth Ward Temperance Society, Joseph 
Alexander, President, and John Davii^ Secretary, 
had 170 members. 
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6. The Fifth Ward Temperance Society, H. A. 
Fay, President, and George W. Carpenter, Secretary, 
had 349 memben. 

7. There was a Canal Temperance Society, of 
which Thaddeus Joy was President, and Horace 
Meech, Secretary. 

8. The Albany Apprentices' Society numbered 
1 1 1 members. £. J. Hosford was President, and 
William Sleeker, Secretary. 

9. The Furriers' Temperance Society had 1 1 2 
members. Ezra P. Prentice, President, and C. J. 
Taylor, Secretary. 

10. llie Hibernian Temperance Society, Rev. 
Charles Smith, President, and P. M. Morange, 
Secretary, had 123 members. 

11. The African Temperance Society had 192 
members, with B. Lattimcr, President, and Rich- 
ard Thompson, Secretary. 

12. The Albany Young Men's Temperance 
Society, Bradford R. Wood, President^ and Archi- 
bald McGurc, Secretar)% had 500 members. 

13. Tiiere was an Albany County Tem|)erance 
Society, membership not given, of which A. Piatt 
was President, and Benjamin F. Butler, late 
Attome)'-General of the United States, was Vice- 
President 

14. The Albany Academy Temperance Society, 
W. P. Pohlman, President, and F^ T. (Griffith, 
Secretary, numbered 1 50 members. 

15. In some cases one person probably be- 
longed to two societies. Perhaps tlie total mem- 
l)ership in Albany County included 8, 500 persons. 
Tlie total population of Albany in 1832, was 
26,00a 

16. 1832 was the year of the cholera. The 
whole number of deaths by cholera in Albany, of 
persons over ten years old, was 336. Of these but 
two were members of temperance societies. 

17. The Albany Young Men's Temperance So- 
ciety probably led to the formation of the Albany 
Young Men's Association. Tlie members of the 
former, Amos Dean, Bradford R. Wood and others, 
were founders of the latter* 

l*he organization of these societies was largely 
due to the heroic labors, resolute purpose, and 
powerful influence of Edward C Dcla\'an» of 
Albany, a wine merchant, the great and well-known 
apostle of temperance, who, with a terrible fear- 
lessness and xeal advocated the suppression of the 
sale of intoxicants and the awful danger of drink* 
ing habits. He revolutionized customs which had 
been long in existence. His zeal In this reform 
was so grcati that his opinions were at times uttered 



with great vehemence and enthusiasm. His oppo- 
nents he treated with fairness; yet he never r eceded 
from what he believed to be right and j«st 

A temperance sentiment b^an to grow hi 
Albany. It gained the attention of a few dcfgj- 
men and prominent dtizens, who examined and 
approved the necessity of action in this idbroL 
Public meetings were held, at whidi fifee d i s cnw ion 
and inquiry were made. These meetings caased 
the organization of temperance societies as above. 
Public sentiment was changed. Clergymen (fid 
not hesitate to express their opinions. Kmincnl 
judges saw the eviL Chancellor Walworth said : 
''It was his opinion that the time wonM oome 
when men would as soon be engaged in poiaoniog 
their neighbors' wells as dealing out lo diem in- 
toxicating drinks as a beverage." • 

As auxiliaries in this great reform, one of die 
most potent means early employed was the publi- 
cation of tracts and papers devoted to this subject 
which were distributed in the community as edu- 
cators. For the first twenty-five years of thb re- 
form they exerted a powerful influence; Added 
to public addresses, numerous societies and other 
practical methods, the newspaper, the lever that 
moves the world, has contributed its foil share of 
influence. The following have been puUidied in 
Albany in the interest of temperance reform : 

nt Temperance Recorder^ monthly, was pnb- 
lisheil in 1831 by the State Temperance Society. 

American Temperance ItUeiiigencer was com* 
menced in January, 1834. Published monddy. 

The I'ouih's Temperance EnierpHst^ montUy, 
was started November, 1842, by J. Stanlqr Sinidi» 
and continued three yearn 

The Sons 0/ Temperance and XecAaS&e, an 8vo 
monthly, was published in 1846, by J. Stanky 
Smith & Ca 

The Telegraph and Temperance Janrnai was com* 
menced in 1848 by SL Meyeni, and continued four 
years. 

The Temperance Conrier was commenced Feb* 
ruary, 1849, by Jasper T. Hazen, and subaequendy 
published by J, T. Hazen & Son. 

The Washingiontan and RechaMe was iasned in 
1849, l>y J. T. Hazen. In 1855 it was united with 
thtGuirier. 

The Neiv Fork Reformer was published lor ten 
months; edited by John Abbott 

The ProhiMionkt^ monthly, was commenced in 
1854 as the organ of the New York Sute Temper^ 
ance Society. It was edited by A. McCoy^ and in 
i8s7 it was united with xYit/onrnal^AtAmerktm 
Temperance Union. 
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July 4» i844» J. Hyatt Smith and Isaac Edwards 
delivered orations at Guilderland Centre; These 
were printed by Joel MunadL 

In 1854 was published an address delivered in 
the Assembly Chamber byE. C Delavan before 
the New York Sute Temperance Society. 

In i860, £. C Delavan published "Temperance 
in Wine Countries." He also had printed and pub- 
lished for free distribution numerous papers, ad- 
dresses, tracts and other matter relating to 
temperance. After the libel suit against him in 
1840^ he had the proceedings of the trial pub- 
lished in pamphlet form. 

February is, 1835, an article ably written ap- 
peared in the Atbany Evemng Journal^ chaiging that 
John Taylor, the brewer, used for malting purposes 
filthy and stagnant water, taken from a small pond 
then in existence at or near the present location of 
the Trinity Methodist Church. For this an action 
was soon after laid for libel, with damages. It 
was not until April ai, 1840, that this case was 
brought to trial, and the record b as follows: 

John Taylor vs. Edward C Delavan; prose- 
cuted for an alleged libel; tried at Albany circuit, 
April 21, 1840, Judge Cushing presiding. Coun- 
sel for plaintiff: Messrs. Stevens^ Reynolds, McKown 
and Van Buren; for defendant: Beardsley, Taber 
and Wheaton. Libd published as above, and 
chaiged "that Taylor, the plaintiff, caused his 
malting 'establishment, on the hill (corner of State 
and Lark streets) in Albany, to be supplied with 
filthy, stagnant, putrid water, such as Is taken from 
pools, gutters and ditches, in which were dead 
animals; that the water was often so foul and pol- 
luted as to be green on the surface and nearly as 
thick as cream with filth; and that such water had 
been used for malting, etc'* 

This trial occupied six days. Seventy witnesses 
were examined pro and con. The jury rendered a 
verdict for the defendant with costs. Other suits 
had been instituted with damages of over $300,- 
coo^ but were never prosecuted. Delavan was 
victorious^ and the friends of temperance and re- 
form were encouraged to renewed efforts in the 
wonu 

Higher ground was taken; more aggressive 
and ^ngent methods advocated, and a general 
interest for the cause manifested by the addition 
to its ranks of many men of intelligence and 
character, who earnestly and feariessly entered 
upon the work as lecturen or ofganisen of various 
socicliet. 

In 1840^ the Albany Qty Temperance Society 
was ocganised, with Israel Smith as President, 
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In 1840, Rev. J. A. Schnellar, I'kstor of St. 
Mary's Catholic Church, Albany, organized a tem- 
perance society, with a test pledge for one year; 
and in May, 1841* reoiganized with a pledge for 
life, including thb condition: that if a person 
wished to be released from his or her obligation, 
he must present his petition to the pastor of this 
church. 

July 4,1841, the temperance societies of the city 
joined in a procession to the Second Presbyterian 
Church, M'here an oration Mas delivered by Ben- 
jamin Nott 

In 1842* the Washingtonian movement reached 
Albany. The Washingtonian Total Abstinence So- 
ciety was organized with a large membership, and 
efficiently presided over by John C. Ward, who was 
a pioneer in the work, and has been a zealous and 
faithful member of various societies. 

Meetings were of frequent occurrence, many emi- 
nent public speakera and prominent rcformera 
addressing them. Hawkins and Pollard, Washing- 
tonians, were engaged to address large assemblies, 
at which the pledge was always presented for sig- 
natures. The influence of this remarkable agita- 
tion infused new life into the old societies, and 
called into existence the secret orders. 

In June, 1842, a day was devoted to a great 
temperance celebration in the city. 

July 4> 1842, in the afternoon, the wives and 
children of die Washingtonian temperance societies 
formed a procession, with banners and badges, and 
marched to the National Garden on Broadway, 
where they had a celebration. 

In 1843, the following citizens, members of the_ 
State Temperance Society, addressed a letter to 
Drs. Warren, Mott and Horner for their opinion in 
regard to the drawings of Dr. Sewall, representing 
the pathology of drunkenness, for the use of 
schools: Azor Taber, Ira Harris, I. N. Wyckoff, 
B. T. Welch, Eiastus Corning, B. R. Wood and 
Barent P. Staats. 

In 1844, was instituted Albany Division, Sons of 
Temperance, Na 24. 

July 4>i84S> temperance societies celebrated die 
day with endiusiasm. Samuel G. Courtney and 
John H. Carroll delivered orations, and Jacob C 
Cuyler read the Declaration of Independence. 

In the year 1846, Tivoli Temple of Honor and 
Temperance, No. 22, was organized. Albany So* 
cial, Na 22, was connected with this temple 

During 1844 ftnd 1846, diese se\*eral temperance 
organisations were instituted: I. O. ofRechabtles 
— Forest Tent, Na 75, and Sche-negh-ta-da Tent, 
Na 304; Order of Social Circle— Albany Qrckb 
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Na I, Constellation Circle, Na 4; Albany Dorcas 
Temperance Society; and Albany County Tem- 
perance Society. 

June, 1849, the Temperance Fftvilion, a large 
tent, was erected in North Peari street by Mr. Van 
Wagner, the " Poughkeepsie Blacksmith," in which 
were held meetings that were crowded to excess. 

In 1849, Father Mathew, the Irish orator and 
apostle of temperance, came to Albany and deliv- 
ered lectures to great multitudes of peoples His 
intense discourse and rer\'ent appeals touched the 
hearts of many. His mission was successful, and 
the good he wrought has borne fruit for all the 
years since. 

October, 1851, a City Temperance Society was 
organized, with Bradford R. Wood as President 

During Father Mathew's second \vskK to Albany 
in 1851, at one of his meetings^ September 19th, 
Mrs. Susannah C. Maguire, wife of Martin J. 
O'Heaney, signed pledge numbered 6,100,990. 
This represented the number of pledges given to 
him at that date. 

January 27 and 28, 1852, State temperance so- 
ciety and temperance organiieations of the city held 
meetings which were attended by large numbeiSb 
Many persons were turned a^*ay for want of room. 
Great endiusiasm prevailed. Albany Social, No. 
22, was organized. 
October, 1852, State Temperance Convention. 
January 19, 1853, temperance meetings were 
held in the citv churches, with crowded housesw 

January 21, 1853, a delegation of the Women's 
State Temperance Convention was permitted to 
enter the Assembly Chamber for the purpose of 
presenting memorials signed by 28,000 persons, 
petitioning for the abolidon of the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

April to, 1855, the l>elavan House was splen- 
didly illuminated, on the occasion of the passage of 
the temperance bill, and a supper was given to the 
friends of the measure. 

January 7, 1861, a lecture was given at Tweddle 
Hall by Professor Amasa McCoy, on the *'Curious 
and Humorous Phases in the History of Temper- 
ance," and a City Temperance Society was organ- 
ized, with Rev. Dr. I. N. Wyckoff, President; Jas- 
per T. Hazen, Corresponding Secretary; \Vm. 
Headlam, Recording Secretary; \Vm. McKlroy, 
Treasurer; and Philip Phelps, Auditor. 

July 4» i869,\i>-as celebrated in a fine grove on 
the farm of Rensselaer Markle, near the village of 
New Salem, by the leversil divisions of Sons of 
Temperance in the county. A large concourse of 
people assembled in the grove to partake of the 



boundes spread before them by the generous 
hearts and hands of the Sons and Daughters. A 
spirit of enthusiasm, mingled with enjoyment, pre- 
vailed. 'I1ie speakers were Revs. A. A. Farr, J. 
G. Noble and otheiB. 

In 1869, a series of temperance meetings, con- 
ducted by the Christian Temperance Committee^ 
were held in Washington Paik and elsewhere on 
Sunday afternoons. Among the speakers were Dr. 
Wilson, of Albany, who delivered several ad- 
dresses. 

St Joseph's Total Abstinence Society, of Albany, 
owes its origin to the leal and perseverance of 
Messrs. James J. Hartwell and James Wilkinson. 
'Hie organization was perfected January 13, 1870, 
under the title of St Joseph's Temperance 
Society. During the yeir 1875, the members 
thought the word Temperance did not clearly 
indicate die scope of the society, and the name was 
changed to its present titie. 

The society holds weekly meetings in St. Joseph's 
Hall, comer of North Peari and Colonie streets. 
It uses the Father Mathew Fledge, as follows: 
"I solemnly promise^ with Divine assistance, to 
abstain from all intoxicadng liquors, and to pre- 
vent, by advice and example, intemperance in 
others." Wine and cider are stricUy prohibited. 
The present officers are James H. Dulin, Presi- 
dent; John J. McMahon, Vice-President; VL F. 
McGowan, Recording Secretary; Wm. Sennett, 
Fmancial Secretar)'; James J. Hartwell, Treasurer; 
R. J. Kelly, Oerk; Patrick Costello^ Marshal 

Another society, connected with St Joseph's 
Church, meets in St Joseph's Hall, of which 
'Hiomas Murphy is President St Mary's Guild 
meets in St Mary's Chureh, comer of Pine and 
Giapel streets; J. J. Franklin, Regent 

Societies throughout the county have been 
numerous. Some maintained their organisations 
for many months» and then disbanded, to be again 
reorganized through the efforts of lecturers, many 
of whom have addressed large audiences in the 
rural districts^ 

In the summer and autumn of 1878, Mrs. T. 
L Courtney lectured in several of the townships 
under the auspices of the Women's Christian Tem* 
perance Union, and organized auxiliary societies. 
At the present time there is in West Troy a 
Lodge of Good Templars and a Women's 
Christian Temperance Union. 

Green Island has a Ix)dge of Good Templan^ 
of which John P. Lansing is presiding officer; and 
Cohoes has a Women's Christian Temperance 
Union; also a Gospel Temperance Assodatioii. 
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Tb« pledging of men and women against the 
manuGicture^ sale and use as a beverage of all that 
can intoxicate, has been the foundation of all these 
societies. For this purpose we hax'e Women's 
Qiristtan Temperance Unions^ The Sons of Tem- 
perance^ The Temples of Honor, The Good 
Templars, Father Mathew Societies, Blue Ribbon 
Leagues, and many other organizations with rec- 
ords of two-score years or more of labor in the 
cause of total abstinence. 

In the past fifty years the people of this county 
have witnessed great change^ in the customs^ 
habits and public sentiment wrought through the 
efforts of these societies. At that time the use of 
ardent spirits was well nigh universal, and men 
of all classes and professions indulged freely with- 
out losing caste. Then officers and members of 
churches considered it no impropriety. Ordina- 
tions» weddings, christenings, funerals^ and in 
&ct every assembly and gathering was considered 
incomplete without a plentiful supply of spirituous 
liquors. But these customs of the people have un- 
dergone a change, and reform marks a higher 
standard of sobriety and moral intelligence. 
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A brewery was erected in Albany, on the Rut- 
ten-Kill, as early as 1637, with the exclusive right 
to supply retail dealers with beer. About the 
beginning of the present century, Mr. Gill was 
proud of the fact that he produced 1 50 barrels of 
beer yearly in Albany. During the year 1883, 
there was manufactured in this county 353>i33 
barrels^ or 11,123,689 gallons, of malt and brewed 
liquors; and for the year 1884, 369,977 barrels, or 
11,654,275 gallons. The several malt-houses, 
during the year, manufacture about 1,200,000 
bushels of malt, with a capacity for 1,500,000 
bushels. 

There are not less than 1,200 places in Albany 
where distilled and malt liquors are sold; in 
Cohoes, 160; West Troy, 140; Green Island, 40; 
and in the several towns about 100, making a total 
of nearly 1,650 licensed and unlicensed resorts for 
the sale and traffic in these beverages 

From the Super\'isor's Report of Albany Pcni- 
tentiar}' for 1884, the following facts and figures 
are taken: Total number received, 2,27a Of this 
number, 658 were from Albany County. Of the 
2, 270, 1, 894 admitted themselves to be intemperate. 
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SONS OF TEMPERANCE. 

THE o^nization called Sons of Temperance 
was brought into existence in the Gty of New 
York September 29, 1842, and cc»nsisted of sixteen 
members. Not long after thb e\*ent, Selick Slaw- 
son, a member of the Washingtonian Society of 
Albany, brought this new organization to the at- 
tention of his associates^ who became pleased with 
its methods. A subordinate di\ision \ras institu- 
ted here March 7, 1844* by Grand Deputy John 
W, Edmonds, under the name of I>ela\'an IKvision. 
The name was changed, December 23, 1844, to 
Albany Divinon, Na 24, Sons of Temperance. 

The installation took place in the building then 
standing comer of State and South Pearl streets^ 
now occupied by the Globe Hotel Its charter 
members were Thomas Mygatt, Smith Quacken- 
bush, John C Ward, Selick Slawson^ Alexander 
Shepherd, Jacob Wetzell, Daniel Luscom, Joseph 
Coartright» Allen Adams, and John W. Dean. 
These, with othen, were duly initiated. Its Srst 
officers were: Thomas Mygatt, W, P.; John C 



Ward, W.A.; William C Schuyler, R.S.; Daniel 
Salisbur)*, A. R. S. ; Smith Quackenbush, T. ; John 
King, Chap. ; Jacob Wctzell, A. C. ; Selick Slawson, 
I. S. Most of the members had been members of 
the Washingtonian Total Abstinence Society. After 
forty-one years of action and faithful membership 
in this and other societies, two of the charter mem- 
bers are among the living — ^John C. Ward and Selick 
Slawson. 

The present officers of this division are James 
Kelly, W. P. ; Charles Sexton, W. A. ; A. P. Thayer, 
Chapi Tlie division meets at 586 Broadway, oppo- 
site Delavan House. 

For the years intervening between 1865 and 
1875, the growth of this order in the county was 
rapid. Numerous divisions were instituted and 
the membership increased, including many men of 
prominence and influence. In 1865 there was one 
division; in 1868, nine; and in 18729 twenty-four 
diiisions in the county. 

After this the decline was as rapid. Interest in 
the good of the order and attendance upon lis 
regular services were neglected. In some instances 
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jealousy and dissensions arose, and the disband* 
ment and surrender of charters followed. Of the 
many once flourishing divisions in the county, only 
one now exists, No. 24, of Albany City, the first one 
instituted. 

THE TEMPLE OF HONOR. 



The first Temple of Honor was oiganized in De- 
cember, 1845, by prominent Sons of Temper- 
ance. Although in its infancy as compared with 
other societies embodying benevolent features^ it 
has steadily advanced until temples have been 
reared in every State, and Albany records five 
temples and councils in working order. 

^Fhe Temple of Honor is a secret organization, 
and has its signs, grips, and other tests to secure 
friendship and protection, and enable brethren to 
recognize each other whenever and wherever they 
chance to meet 

In the council department of the order are con- 
ferred the three degrees of Love, Purity and Fidel- 
ity, and the sublime, solemn and impressive de- 
grees of Tried, Approved and Select Templars are 
adorned with appropriate paraphernalia. 

Ever)' member of the order in good standing 
who can pass a medical examination, may become 
a participant in the endowment fund. 

The Junior Templars of Honor is an order 
where youths are taught the principles of total 
abstinence from intoxicating drinks^ obedience to 
the laws of God, parents, and country. No boy 
under twelve is admitted, and he must possess a 
good moral character, and use no profane, improper 
or indecent language. At the age of fifteen the boy 
may be initiated into the Degree of Honor; and 
any Junior Templar on arriving at the age of 
eighteen years may be received into membership in 
the Temple of Honor. 

The Social Department is where women can 
join hands in this labor of love. All worthy Tem- 
plars and all ladies of good moral character are 
eligible to tliis department, to which are attached 
three degrees. 

The following are the subordinate temples in 
the County in working order : 

Tivoli Temple of Honor, Na 22, organized at 
Albany City, 1846 ; meets at 5S6 Broadway. Wm. 
H. Mogridge. W. C T.; C H. Meyer, W. V.; 
O. C White. \\\ R.; A. P. Hiaycr, Chaplain. 
Among its first members were Daniel L, Weaver, 
David Rose. Selick Slawson, Elisha Mack, and 
John Reid. 

Excelsior, Na 23, Albany City, organized 1866; 
meeU in Lavanull's HalL Officers: J. Edward 



Strcmple. W. C T.; Wm. a PSittison, W. V.; A. 
C Van Vorst, W. R. 

Capitol Council, Na 4, Select, Albany, oigan- 
ized 1866. Officers : A. P. Thayer, C of C; O. 
C White, R. of C; John Reid, Chap. 

Itmria Council, Na 3, Select, Albany, oigan- 
ized 1868; meets 66 South Pearl Street Officers : J. 
Halley Lindsay, C of C ; Wm. & PatUson, R. of G 

D. J. Johnson Temple of Honor, Na 33, 
Cohoes, organized 1873. George Mathews^ W, 
C T.; Archibald McLean, W. V.; David Whit^ 
W. R. In 1872, there were three temples, three 
councils and two social templesL 

The Grand Temple of Honor has been repre- 
sented in its sessions by the following Albany 
members : Elisha Mack, G. W. Vice-Teroplar ; J. 
Halley Lindsay, G. W. Usher; A. P. Thayer, G. W. 
Chaplain. 

INDEPENDENT ORDER OF GOOD 

TEMPLARS. 



In the year 185 1. Daniel Cady, of Poughkeepsie. 
came to Utica and instituted an order known as the 
Knights of Jericho. There were three lodges of this 
order in Oneida County. The lodge at Utica had. 
among other members, L. E. Coon, J. E. N. Backus 
and Thomas L. James, afterward Postmaster-Gen- 
eral The order had a fantastic initiatory ceremony 
and did not please some of the members. One 
evening, L. E. Coon made a motion to change the 
name to the Good Templars. After some debate 
the motion was carried, and in two weeks eight 
lodges were instituted. Thus was organized in 
New York State the first lodges of this order. 

The first Good Templar paper was the Oysiat 
Fount, published at Hamilton, N. Y.. by T. L 
James and others. 

On August 1 1. 1852. a Grand Lodge was formed 
at Syracuse, with Nathaniel Curtis. G. W. C T. 

The revised ritual was written by Rev. Dr. IX 
W. Bristol, of Ithaca; accepted by the Grand Lodge, 
without alteration, in 1853. Regalia was provided 
and tlie State divided into districts. Thus was the 
order fully established and prepared for that von* 
derful growth which it has enjoyed for so many 
yean. The degrees were written by Dr. Bristol, 
and this year, in December, at a convention hdd in 
Pennsylvania, a seal was adopted, .with a de^noe 
representing the three great principles of this order: 
Faith, Hope and Charity. 

This order takes the broadest ground upon all 
questions connected with the temperance refom. 
The following platform was adopted at the annual 
session in 1859: 
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I. Total abstinence from all intoxicating liquors 
as a beverage; 

t. No license, in any form or under any cir- 
cumstance, for the sale of such liq^iors to be used 
as a beverage. 

3. The absolute prohibition of the manufacture, 
importation and sale of intoxicating liquors for 
such purposes. Prohibition by the will of the 
people expressed in due form of law, with the 
penalties deserved for a crime of such enormity. 

4. The creation of a healthy public opinion 
upon the subject by the active dissemination of 
truth in all the modes known to an enlightened 
philanthropy. 

5. The election of good, honest men to admin- 
ister the laws. 

6. Persistence in efforts to save indi\-iduals and 
communities from so direful a scourge, against all 
forms of opposition and difficulty, until our success 
is complete and universaL 

Women are admitted and are entitled to all the 
honors of the order. In the obligation, initiation 
and solemn ceremonies of this organization, signs, 
grips, pass-words and signal raps are used, vrith 
pledges of secrecy. 

In May, 1867, ^ resolution in fiivor of juvenile 
societies was adopted, and in 1870, the Cold Water 
Temple was adopted. 

The order in the county was tardy. Not until 
1867 was a lodge instituted, and that owed its ex- 
istence and much of its prosperity to Andrew S. 
Draper, a representative of Albany, who stands as 
high as any living Good Templar in the regard of 
the order. 

Hon. A. S. Draper was initiated into the order 
December, 1866, atWestford, Otsego County, and 
in July, 1867, he assisted in the organization of the 
first Good Templar Lodge in Albany County, named 
Harrison Lodge, and became its first W. C T. 



At the Rochester session, in 1869, he was elecfted 
a member of the first Board of Managers. In 1873 
he was elected G. W. Counselor, and in 1874 
and 1875, G. W. Treasurer. In 1876, at the Sar- 
atoga session, he was honored with the highest 
office in the gift of the Grand Lodge. At the thir- 
teenth annual session of the Grand Lodge of New 
York, held at Elmira, August, 1877, he presided 
as G. W. C T. At the Cooperstown session of 
the Grand Lodge, he was, for the fifth time, elected 
G. W. C T. In 1879, at the R. W. G. L, held 
at Detroit, he was elected R. W. G. Counselor. 
H^ resigned the office of G. W. C T., January i, 
1 88 1, having been elected a Member of Assembly, 
but in August, 1882, attended the Grand Lodge 
session at Ithaca as P. G. W. C T. He has many 
times been a representative in the R. W. G. L. 

About thirty lodges have been instituted in the 
County, some of which have ceased to exist 

Albany County Lodge was instituted 1869. 
Holds meetings quarterly and annual meetings in 
September. The present officers are: C C T., 
John R Hilton; C. &, Fred. F. Wheeler; C. D., 
Richard Kennedy; G. D. D., Rev. C. I. Wilcox. 
At the session of the Grand Lodge of New York, 
held at Elmira, August, 1877, Albany County re- 
ported nine subordinate lodges, and the county 
was represented by Andrew S. Draper as Gl W. 
C T.; Alden Chester and George H. Niver, Repre- 
sentatives. At the annual session of the Grand 
Lodge, held at Ithaca, .\ugust, 1882, Albany 
County reported twenty-one subordinate lodges. 
At this session Mrs. Geoige H. Niver was elected 
General Superintendent of Juvenile Temples, and, 
with A. S. Draper, P. G. W. C T., were officers 
of the Grand Lodge. The county was represented 
by Alden Chester. 

Mrs. George H. Niver, C. S., Albany, reports for 
the year 1881, nine juvenile temples in the county. 
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THIS venerable building has been used as a City 
Half, a County Court Building and Prison, and 
as a State House. It was also the place where con- 
ventions, councils, and other gatherings of a pub- 
lic nature were held in the elder da)*s. From its 
uses it may properly be counted among the county 
institutions. It stood on the northeast comer <m 
what Is now Broadway and Hudson avenue, just 
inside the stockades^ It is uncertain at what ex- 
act period it was erected; but, as near as the time 
can be ascertained, it was about 1635, while the 
Cdony of New York was under the control of the 



Dutch. We are led to the belief that this was the 
time of its erection from some minutes in the 
journals of Wouter Van Twiller, the sixth Dutch 
Governor of the province. It is ceruin that some 
punitoi}' building was erected on that spot under 
the direction of Van Twiller that year. As Albany 
was then a frontier trading town, a substantial 
building for Courts of Justice, in which should be 
a proper prison for the confinement of criminals 
and desperadoes^ was necessarjr. According to an 
account given of it in 1646, it was a substantial, 
and, for that time, large, solid, three story buildings 
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the lower story being of stone, which was used as a 
jail. The building was surmounted by a cupola 
or belfr}', from which rose a vane ornamented with 
a gilt ball In the belfry was a bell brought from 
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Holland, and placed there soon after the completion 
of the building. For nearly one hundred and sixty 
years it was rung on all public occasions to sum- ' 



mon legislators^ lawyers^ judges^ and municipal 
officers to their duties in the rooms below. 

After the building was demolished, the bell was 
placed in the cupola of the new capitol, where it 
hung for many yean^ discfaaTj^ng the same daties 
it had done in the tower of the old Stadt Hu}^ At 
last it was taken down. What became of it is 
somewhat uncertain; it is believed that it now 
hangs in one of the churches at Ballston, N. Y. 

In this building was held the provincial courts 
under the Dutch and English laws. Here the 
Common Council held its first meetings after its 
organization under the Dongan Charter, in July, 
1686. 

In front of this building; in July, 1776, the 
Declaration of Independence was read for the first 
time in Albany, to an immense crowd of people. 

This building was, for a time, the Capitol of the 
State, in which the Legislature under the first con* 
stitution held several sessionsi 

A few years ago a memorial slab was placed in 
the front walls of the commercial building on 
Broadway, standing on the spot where this old 
structure stood, with appropriate addresses and 
other ceremonies. 
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THE lower story, or basement, of the old Stadt 
Huys in Albany was used as the jail of the 
county for many years. It was made of stone, and di- 
vided into cells of sufficient strength and size for 
the confinement of prisoners from the large territory 
which, for many years, was embraced in the County 
of Albany. Heav}* iron bars or grates protected 
the windows. The massive doors were made 
double, of heavy three-inch oak plank, fastened 
with strong iron bolts. A diamond-shape opening, 
a foot in size, near the top, let in light and air. 
Tliese doors were secured by ponderous locks, to 
turn whose keys required the whole strength of a 
man. 

Chains, with rings and clasps attached, for the 
more secure confinement of desperate characters, 
were fastened in the solid stone wall On the 
whole, it was a grim, but secure place of confine- 
ment It might have more properly been called a 
dungeon. Alter the lapse of years, although some 
repairs had been made, the building began to 
assume a dilapidated condition, and that part used 
as a jail became so insecure that the escape of pris- 
oners from it was a matter of such frequent occur- 
rence, that the High Sheriff, Samuel Babbington, 
appeared at the Bar at the Court of Sessions, in Oc- 
tober, 1718, and formally protested against the jail 
as follows : 



"I urge upon your Worships that care may be 
taken to have }** same Jail sufficientlv repaired to 
keep such bad prisoners as I may take tor debt Ac, 
safely from escaping, as is now often y* case." 

After hearing the SherilTs complaint, the Court 

made the following order: 

" It is resolved by this Court, in consideraUon of 
;-* insufficiency of y* said Jail, that a letter be forth- 
with writ to y representative of }** General Assem- 
bly of y Province, to desire leave of that honor- 
able body now sitting, that they may bring in a 
bill to raise y* same, not exceeding one hundred 
and forty pounds for repairing y* Jail, and that y* 
repairs be directed to y* management of y* Jus- 
tices of }-* Peace of }** City and County of Albany, 
or the major part of them." 

There had been several attempts to erect a jail 
or prison apart from the City HalL An applica- 
tion of this kind was made to the Common Council 
in August, 170a On the 14 th of October follow- 
ing, an application ha\*ing been made to the Super- 
visors for a new* and common jail, the matter came 
up in February, 1701, and u-as disposed of as fol- 
lows : 

" Relateing y* Prepareingof y* Court-house and 
Common Goall. which y* Justices of y* Gtty and 
Countv on )** 26th of Feb'y instant Recommended 
to be iaid l^fore v* Supen'isors, is referred to their 
Consideration, who or the County Posttivelv Re- 
fused to Contribute anything unto y*same, alleadg- 
ing tha^ it must b« Repaired out of y* t per cent 
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to Defray jr* neccssaiy chaiges of jr* Gttj and 
County, 

Accordingly, the General Assembly passed a gen- 
eral bill for the making or repairing of the jails in 
the Province of New York. 

At a Court of Sessions^ held in the Gty Hall 
October y, 1719, the following order concerning 
the jail of the County of Albany was made and 
entered in the records of the Court 

*' Pursuant to an act of the General Assembly of 
the Colony of New York, entided an Act to Author- 
ize y* Justices of the Peace to Build and Repair 
hiilsand Court-houses in the Several Counties of the 
Province, whereby y* Justices in each County are 
Impowered (upon their own view) on any Insuffi- 
ciency or Inconveniency of thdr County Jail or 
Prison, or v* Inconveniency of their Court House, 
to Conclude and agree upon such sum or sums of 
money, as, upon examination of sufficient and able 
workmen, shall be thought necessary for building. 
Finishing and Repairing a Public Jail, etc 

'* It is therefore Resolved, that any five or more 
of Hb Majestie's Justices sliall make a computa- 
tion with sufficient and able workmen, what a suffi- 
cient Jail, etc., for y* Citty and County of Albany 
may cost, and bring a report thereof at the next 
meeting of this Court and the Justices thereof 

This order caused much discussion in the county, 
a portion of the people desiring to erect a new 
court-house and jail, while others were equally de- 
sirous that the ci^ hall, and the jail in the base- 
ment thereof, should be thoroughly repaired At 
length, at the Court of Sessions held in the City 
Hall, it was decided to repair the State House and 
Jail, according to the following resolution: 

'« It is Resolved that the City Hall shall be repaired 
and an addition be made of fifteen foot in length to 
the south'd, and in breadth to the Court Hall, 
and joyned in the roof of the same, made up with 
boards without as the present old house, with a 
sufficient stone seller under y* same^ the north end 
thereof partitioned off with oak boards^ To have 
one window with cross-iron bars therein, one cross 
window to the south'ard, one to the eastward and 
one to the westward in the first room.* 

The resolution continues: 

''The door which stands to the South in the 
Court Hall, to be removed in the fore room, and 
in the room above to the southward. The gable 
end of the house to the westward be repaired; the 
room above the new floor on the top of the old 
floor with one and one-half inch boards. The 
windows are to have strong cross iron bars» and the 
glass windows and wall repaired, all good and 
sufficient work. Also a convenient place for the 
Juiy to sit in, and the bench for the Justices' seats 
made larger and more convenient . 

"The Justices have agreed with John Wemp to 
make and repair the feaid building according to the 
above dimensions^ all well finbhed, for the sum of 



/'140, which he promises aiiall all be done by or 
before the fiist of januaij next* 

These repairs w*ere made; but those of the jail 
were so negligently done that the escape of prison- 
ers from it was still of common occurrence. Henry 
Holland, Esq., then High Sherifl' of the City and 
County, appeared at the Court of Session^ October 
4, 1 72 1, and represented the insecure condition of 
the jail. Whereupon die tbllowing order was 
made: 

"Hennr Holland, Esq., High Sheriff of the 
Gty and County of Albany, informs this Court that 
though the Qty and County of Albany Jail has been 
lately repaired, it is still verv insufficient, and he 
desires it may be made suffiaent As it is, it can- 
not secure any prisoner, as several have gained 
their liberty by breaking JaiL It is therefore or- 
dered that meet and proper repairs at said jail be 
at once made under the direction of the said 
Sheriff:* 

Substantial repairs soon followed. With occa- 
sional and slight repairs^ the dty hall and jail con- 
tinued as described until the building was demol- 
ished somewhere about die year 1803. 

That the lower story of the city hall was occu- 
pied for a jail, is evidenced by the fact that there is 
an account of ''the prisoners in the old city hall, 
which was the jail,* celebrating the fifth of July, 
1790 — the fourth being on Sunday. llie fifth 
toast drank on the occasion was : *' Alay the time 
soon come when no honest man shall be confined 
for debt* 

In i79i» the Legislature passed a law authorizing 
the city authorities to raise /'s,ooo towards the com- 
pletion of the court-house and jaiL 

It was some time before this appropriation was 
agreed to by the city and county authorities; and 
it was not until 1803 or 1804, perhaps as late as 
1809, that the new jail was completed, llie prem- 
ises on which this jail stood occupied about 80 
feet on State street ; 84 on Maiden lane ; and 
116 on Eagle street It was sold at auction on 
August 11, 1832, in behalf of the trustees of the 
Albany Academy. 

On November 1, 1831, the grand jurors visited 
the jail, and found it so much out of repair that 
they recommended to the Board of Supervisors the 
building of a new jail without the compact part of 
the city, *' inasmuch as this building, which had 
stood twenty-two yean was bst decaying, very illy 
constructed, and too small in order to health, com- 
fort and com'enicnce^ and rituated in too thickly 
settled a locality.* There were, at that time, fifty-six 
I persons in confinement If the Jail, according to 
' the above statement, had stood twenty-two years^ 
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then, of course, it inust have been built in 1809. | 
We are inclined to the belief that there was some 
mistake about its having "stood twenty-two yean^** 
but that it was built somewhere near 1804, and 
succeeded the old jail in the Stadt Hu^-s^ on the 
corner of Broadway and Hudson avenue. It was 
sold at auction, August 11, i88a. 

The next jail built, stood on the ground at the 
comer of Eagle and Howard streets, and was com- 
pleted in the latter part of the year i834« 



Early in April, 1834, the masons at work upon 
it strode, but the difficulty was adjusted. 

This building was occupied as the county jail 
until the spring of 1854, when the jail on Maiden 
lane was erected, and the <4d jail fitted up with 
great taste and convenience for a hospital, and 
opened for that purpose August 8, 1854. 

In May, 1854, John Hendrickson was executed 
in the jail on Maiden lan^ for the murder of his 
wife. 
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THE County of Albany, unlike most other coun- 
ties in the State, has not made anv material 
distinction between the poor of the towns and the 
poor of ilic county. It has no Board of Superin- 
tendents of the Poor. 

The poor laws are executed by the Superintend- 
ent of the Alms-house, Overseers of the Poor, and 
other charitable institutions. 

The office of Overseer of the Poor b one of the 
most ancient in the State. It existed long before 
1703, and has always been very important in the 
Gty and County of Albany. The pow^ers of the 
office were considerably increased by the act of 
1703, which continued through the colonial pe- 
riod, and was retained almost intact by the Legis- 
lative Act of March 7, 1788. This act makes 
provision for establishing an Alms-house in Albany. 
This was the fir^t of the kind known in the State 
under the laws of the State, 'llie churches had 
what were known as church or paribh alms-houses, 
'llius, in the act incorporating the Reformed Prot- 
estant Dutch Church in the City of Albany, passed 
August 10, 1720^ we find that a certain tenement 
and lot of ground, commonly called poor-house or 
alms- house, situated in the First Ward of the Qty, 
is described as follows: " Bounded on the south by 
the High street that leads to the bui}'ing-place, to 
the north of the Rutten Kill, and to the east of 
Harmon Rutgers*, and to the west by the lot of 
Garrit Bancker, containing in breadth towards the 
street that leads to the Lutheran Church by the 
said Rutten Kill, six rods one foot; and the like 
breadth in the rear; and in length on the east side 
eight rods and two inches, all Rhineland measure.'* 
The act of 1788 gave the 0\'crscers of the Poor, 
with the consent of the towns, |iowcr to build, pur- 
chase or hire houses for the accommodation of the 



poor. It also gave the Overseers power to purchase 
materials for setting the poor at work, and to ap- 
point proper persons for keepers. It provided that 
if any poor person refused to be kepi in sndi 
houses, he or she was denied relief firom the town 
or county. ' This act was made more fiivorable to 
Albany than to other towns. 

By an act passed April 2, 1819^ the act of 1788 
was amended. The poweis and duties of the Over- 
seers of the Poor were extended to lunatics^ habitud 
drunkards and poor children. It gave Overseers 
the right to bind out poor children; power over 
illegitimate children chargeable to the public; to 
sue for penalties incurred by bets or wager% and 
for penalties under the exdse lawa^ 

I1ie Supervisors have the power, under certain 
restrictions, to abolish the distincUon between town 
and county poor, making them all chargeable lo 
the county* 

This law provides that. In those counties where 
the poor are made a charge upon the roundest 
there shall be a Superintendent of the Poor, with 
the same powers and rights as the Overseers of the 
Poor, in respect to compelling relatives to maintain 
their paupers, and in req)ect to the seirure of prop- 
erty. But there are no Superintendents of the 
Poor in Albany. 

llie charter of April 23, 1883, and the city or- 
dinances under it, passed May 5, 1SS4, provide 
that the Overseer of the Poor of the Oty of Albany 
shall have the charge of and shall apply and dis* 
tribute the funds for the temporary rdief and sup- 
port of the poor of the city. It also provides that 
the father, mother or diildren, when of sufficient 
abilityi of a ix>or person of the City of Albany un* 
able to work by disease or decrepitude; are com* 
I pelled to maintain or relieve such poor person. The 
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Overseers of the Poor of Albany shall exercise and 
perform the same powers and duties^ relative to 
compelling soch relatives to afford such relief, as 
are in like cases vested in and exercised by Over- 
seers of the Poor of the respective towns of the 
G>unty of Albany. 

By the Act of the Legislature passed May 24, 
1884, it is made the duty of the Overseers of the 
Poor of the several towns of the County of Albany; 
of the Village of West Troy; of the City of Cohoes; 
and of the Gty of Albany, whenever any idiot, 
lunatic person of unsound mind, deaf mute or 
pauper within the jurisdiction of the said of- 
ficeis respectively, whenever any such person 
shall become chargeable to the coun^, and shall 
be lawfully liable to be committed to the alms- 
house or asylum, or other place for the safe keep- 
ing of such person or persons, to take and deliver 
him or her to the alms-house in said city, under 
certain conditions and restrictions provided by 
statute. Superintendents to make quarterly re- 
ports to County Treasurer, giving full details of all 
circumstances and expenses of the asylum. When- 
ever any child shall be in danger of becoming a 
charge upcm the County of Albany, the Overseers 
of the Poor having jurisdiction of the place of resi- 
dence to take the child before some magistrate, 
who shall examine such child and its parents and 
other persons, touching its age, condition, and the 
condition of the poor parents, and all other cir- 
cumstances connected with the child; and if the 
circumstances warrant it, may be placed in the 
alms-house under the restriction of the act 

The present Alms-house is situated on the road 
south of Washington Park, and west of the Peni- 
tentiary. There is a very finely cultivated and pro- 
ductive fiurm of 1 16 acres belonging to this institu- 
tion, known as the Alms-house Farm. The 
productions of this farm, besides furnishing fine 
vi^etables and some fruit for the poor establish- 
ment, are a source of some income. 

Connected with the Alms-house are the poor- 
house, lunatic asylum, hospital, pest-house, etc 
This is the poor establishment ^ the dty and 
county, the former paying sixty and the latter forty 
per cent of the cost of maintenance Under the 
State charitable laws^ paupers who have not been 
residents of any county for sixty days are called 
State paupers, and are received here and boarded 
at the rate of |a.50 per week, chargeable to the 

By die statutes, the Superintendents of the Alms- 
bouse are required to make annual reports to the 



Secretary of State on or before the loth day of 
January of each year, covering the year ending 
November joth. 

The lands granted the city under the Dongan 
charter of 1686 have all been alienated by the city, 
excepting the 116 acres known as the Alms-house 
Farm, and what was known as the Washington 
Parade Ground on Willctt street, and the old bury- 
ing-ground on State street, both included in Wash- 
ington Park. 

The Alms-house is under the management of an 
officer called the Superintendent of the Alms-house. 

The City Physician has the right to purchase any 
stores, drugs, medicines, or articles required by the 
institution, under the direction of the Superintend- 
ent of the Alms-house. 

The general regulations of this poor establish- 
ment are admirable. Perfect care and scrutiny is 
directed to the health, cleanliness, and comfort of 
the paupers, who are carefully distributed in dif- 
ferent rooms — ^persons of different sex in different 
rooms. 

When a child attains the age of two years, it is 
placed in the children's department 

Pro&ne or indecent conversation, quarreling, 
drunkenness, disorderly conduct at meals^ and 
criminal or immoral conduct of any kind are strictly 
forbidden in or about the Alms-house. Suitable 
and wholesome punishment for the above offenses 
is provided. 

All paupers who are able are kept employed 
without compensation. 

Careful medical attendance and nurses are pro- 
vided for the »ck, both adults and children. 

Children belonging to the Alms-house of suitable 
age, attend the school established for their instruc- 
tion, and are instructed in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic The girls are taught plain needle-work 
and knitting, and when they arrive at the proper age 
are bound out to suitable trades or occupations. 

The paupen are suitably clothed and have a 
change of linen at least twice every week during 
the year. The linen of the paupers is numbered 
and is distributed among them. 

Careful attention is paid to cleanliness, to ven- 
tilation and airing of the rooms, clothes, beds, etc. 
All the fuel required is distributed throughout the 
Alms-house. The meals are served at stated hours 
in a clean and decent manner. 

Spirituous liquors are not allowed in the Almt> 
house except by order of the attending physician. 

At nine in the evening the fires and lights 
throughout the Alms-house are extinguiahed| e«r 
cepi in the hospital and asylum. 
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The inmates of the Alms-house assemble for 
religious worship in the chapel eveij Sabbath at 
the hours often a.m. and two p.m. Some person 
or persons appointed by the Superintendent reads 
suitable forms of prayer, approved sermons^ and 
portions of scripture at such meetings. 

In the morning some clergyman of the city, of the 
Protestant faith, and in the afternoon a clergyman 
of the Catholic faith, conducts religious services in 
the chapel each Sunday. 

Some of the buildings are old and time-worn, 
but are kept in as comfortable condition as the cir- 
cumstances will admit They were first erected in 
1826, at a cost of $i4,ooa The number of per- 
sons occupying it that year were as follows: 

White females between the ages of 19 and 80^ 
44; of these 13 were sick and lame and 3 insane. 

Thirty-eight children ^tween four months and 
eight years of age. 

Three black males between the age of 4S ^^^ 
80; 8 black females between the age of 35 and 80; 
and 30 white males; in all, 1 23. 

The architect of the Alms-house was Henry W. 
Snyder. 

In the Report of 1857, the Alms house, or Poor 
Establishment, is described as follows: "It em- 
braces four buildings constructed of brick, two 
stories in height alK>ve the basement; one in size, 
40 X 70 feet; and two others, 32 x 90 feet; con- 
nected with a farm of 216 acres, yielding an annual 
revenue estimated at $6,ooa The basements of 
one building are used for domestic purposes; the 
others are unoccupied. 

"In the Poor-house proper are ten rooms, 
warmed by furnaces and sto\*es, but with but little 
ventilation. 

" This building was erected thirty-four years ago. 
From 6 to 40 paupers were placed in a single 
room. The whole number of inmates was 319: 
120 males, 299 females. Of these three-fourths 
were foreign bom." 

In the asylum are fifty insane paupers. All in- 
curables are sent to the asylum at Ovid. A pest- 
house has been erected on the outer limits of the 
farm, which will accommodate about fifty persons* 

The unclaimed dead of the street^ the river, and 
penitentiary are buried in these grounds, and the 
cattle and geese are here impounded. 

Visitors are admitted every day except Sunday, 

Albany has been for some time burdened with 
paapers who are not properly charges for the county, 
llie West Shore Railroad, when nearinj the com- 
pletion of its road, discharged a number of its labor- 
ers near the city, most of whom were suffering from 



malaria or similar disease. The city being the ter- 
minus of the canal, draws many known as alien 
paupers to Albany, where thqr apply lor aid. If 
sent for any reason to the Penitentiary, after serving 
for sixty days^ they remain in Albany and apply to 
the Overseer of the Poor for aid. If by physical 
or mental defect thej- need care, Albany Coun^ 
cares for them. In tracing their records, some are 
found to have been paupers in other cities and in 
other Sutes. 

The number of inmates in the Alms-house Depart- 
ment April 30, 1884: 

Remaining at the last report 254 

Admitted during the quarter 1 10 

3*4 
Discharged during quarter 103 

Absconded 19 

Died 9 

Insane transferred te State Asylum. 2 

Sick transferred to Gty Hospital 1 

Sick transferred to St Peter's Hospital • • t 

Alien transferred to Italian G>nsuL . • • • i 
Alien transferred to Commissioners of 

Emigration t 

Children adopted. . . . • t 

— 2^ 

Inmates April 30, 1884 226 

Of those admitted during the quarter there were 
males, 72; females, 38. 

Total number of weeks' board furnished duiing 
tlie quarter, 3,274; increase over last quarter, 254* 

The cash receipts for the quarter, $165.39; ^'^ 
penditures for the quarter, $5,381.71; average cost 
per day for each pauper was twenty-nine centsi 

The employees of the Alms-house are: Overseer, 
monthly salary, $50; baker, monthly salary, $25; 
teamster, monthly salary, $30; night watchman, 
monthly salary, $60; hostler, monthly salary, tis; 
cook, monthly salary, $16; hospital cook, monthly 
salary, $5; hospital nurse, monthly salary, $20; 
hospital nurse^ monthly salary, $5; two hospital 
nurses, each, monthly salary, $3; keeper of asy* 
lum, monthly salary, $50; matron, monthly salary, 
$20; cook, monthly salary, $5; carpenter, monthly 
salary, $50; farmer, monthly salary, $30; matioiv 
monthly salary, $20; children's nurs^ monthly 
salary, 85. 

The report claims that the amount expended lor 
the support of alien paupers for the last twdve 
months would have kept the insUtution in hoq»ital 
supplies for a yean 

Superintendent John McKenna. 
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Inmates July 31, 1884* 184; inmates October 
31, 1884, 198. Of those admitted 92 were males; 
52 females. Average cost of maintenance per 
daj, each, thirty cents. 
Cash receipts for the quarter, $183. 3a 
The amount paid into the city treasuiy by the 
Superintendent of the Alms-house, for the year 
ending October i, 1884, was $19,649,81. 



The amount paid towards the maintenance of 
Alms-house from the treasury, $30, 104. 49* 

On December 5, 1884, a resolution was passed 
by the Board of Supervisors to levy a tax, to be ap- 
plied in several ways, among which was an appro- 
priation of the sum of $26,000 for the Alms-house 
for the ensuing year, and also $2,000 to meet the 
deficiency of the past year. 
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A BILL passed the Legislature incorporating 
the Albany Penitentiary about April 9, 1844, 
and on December 19th of that year the Supervisois 
directed a proper site to be purchased for the erec- 
tion of the buildings. In 1846, it was first opened, 
the work on the building having been done princi- 
pally by prisoners, who were taken to and from the 
jail each day. It is situated in a park of about fif- 
teen acres, located south of Washington Park. 

Amos Pilsbury, of Connecticut, was appointed 
Superintendent in 1844* and continued in office 
until hb death, in 1872, No essential change has 
been made in the working plans of the institution, 
as put into practice by him with such wonderful 
success as to gain a world-wide admiration. It 
cannot be detailed in our space. The silent or 
Auburn system was adopted at the beginning. 
The prisoners are marched in lock-step to and from 
their work, and are not permitted to converse with 
each other* They are kept at work. Some are 
employed in the manuracture of brushes and chairs^ 
but the chief employment is in the shoe shops. 

A great source of financial success in this institu- 
tion comes of receiving prisoners from other coun- 
ties Contracts are made with the Supervisors of 
other counties for the board and care of their crim- 
inalSb Many have also been received from the 
United States Courts. For these board has been 
paid to this Penitentiary. These prisoners have 
been put at work, and their labor is let to con- 
tiactofs at remunerative wages. 

Originally the prison had but 90 cells; now it has 
62$. The building has been enlarged to nearly 
six Umes its original dimensions. New work-shops 
have been erected, and the whole yard has been 
inclosed by a high wall 

The greatest number of commitments b caused 
by intemperance. In 1855, there were 801 com* 
mitmentSi Of these 77 1 admitted themselves to be 
inleniperata. 



The prisoners are confined in separate cells at 
night, but work in the shops during the day. The 
discipline seems almost perfect. 

In 1872, General Pilsbury died, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Louis D. Pilsbury, who, by con- 
tinuing to improve in conducting the system begun 
by his father, brought the institution to its present 
prosperous condition. He has, since leaving this 
Penitentiary, been in charge of the institution on 
Ward's Island, and been Superintendent of all the 
New York State Prisons. Mr. John McEwen, since 
1879, has held the position of Superintendent 

Each year the Penitentiary pays into the treasury 
a handsome surplus from the earnings of the insti- 
tution, and thereby lessens taxation throughout the 
-county. Under the present Superintendent the 
amount paid to the credit of the county in actual 
money is about $75,coa 

All short-term prisoners are cared for without 
expense to the county. Without the Penitentiary, 
it is estimated that the expense to the county would 
be at least $50,000 per annum. 

The following is a summary of statistics fiom the 
Report of the Sui)erintcndent, filed with the Gerk 
of the Board, February 3, 1885: 

The number of prisoners received during the 
year has been 2,270; added to those in confine- 
ment October 31, 1883, 837; making a total of 
3,107. Discharged by expiration of sentence, 
2,012; pardoned by President, 4; discharged by 
order of Secretary of War, 2: pardoned by Gov- 
ernor, 6; commuted by Governor, 1; discharged by 
remission of fines, 8; discharged by court or mag* 
istrate, 25; discharged by appeal, certidran\ etc, 
ti\ discharged by payment of fine to JiMtice% 113; 
died, 15; total discharged during year, 2,208; 
leaving in confinement October 31, 1884, 899, 

or these 785 were males, 114 femaleti Of the 
above number received during the year there were: 
Malesi I9962; femalesi 308; total, 2,2701 
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Of these there were born in the United Stales^ 
1,480; Ireland, 409; Germany, :i5; England, 
90; Scotland, 15; Canada, 75; France^ 10; Italy, 
Poland, Wales and Norway, 17; Sweden and 
Switzerland, 20; Denmark, Holland and New- 
foundland, 4; Prussia, Australia and New Bruns- 
wick, 8; Russia, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward's 
Island, 17; total, 1,27a 

Of these 1,644 could read and write; 216 could 
read only; 410 could neither read nor write; 1,894 
admitted themselves to be intemperate; 376 claimed 
to be temperate; 822 were or had been married; 
1,448 were single; 379 were sent from the Gty of 
Albany; 179 from the town of Watervliet; 1 from 
Bethlehem; 98 from the City of Cohoes. 

Of these 1,398 were sentenced for a term less than 
six months; 578 for six months each; 57 from seven 
months to one year; 84 for one year; 20 for one 
year, and fine from $ico to $500; 46 for terms 
over one year, not exceeding two years; 38 for 
over two and not exceeding three years; 29 ibr 
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three and not exceeding four yeais; 16 for four 
years^ not exceeding five; 13 for terms firom ax to 
ten years; 1 for life. 273 were under twenty yeais 
of age; 906 were between twenty and tluitf yeais; 
527 were between thirty and forty years; 318 were 
between forty and fifty years; 246 were over fSSj 
years. 

Early in the Legislature of 1885, a bill was intro- 
duced to rdieve the Board of Supervisors of Alban/ 
County, and the ^layor and Recorder of the City 
of Albany, from all responsibility in f«^;aid to the 
maintenance and care of the Penitentiary. Oa 
May 1 1, 1885, the bill became law. 

The Penitentiary Commission conasts of D. 
Cady Herrick, District Attorney; John Battenby, 
County Treasurer; and John Reilly. The Pemten* 
tiary has been under their control dnce May, 1885. 
The Superintendent receives a salary of $3,000 per 
annum. A deputy, two clerks, three matrcms and 
several subordinates are employed. The shops are 
in immediate charge of faithful 
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SENATORS 

UNDER the first Constitution of the Sute, the 
Senate consisted of twenty-four members, ap- 
portioned among four great districts. After the first 
election tliey were divided by lots into four classes, 
so that tlic terms of six should expire each year. An 
additional Senator was to be added to each district 
whenever, by a septennial census, it was shown that 
the number of electors in the district had increased 
one twenty-fourth, 'lliis increase was to be al- 
lowed till the number reached one hundred. The 
census of 1795 made the number foity-thrce. In 
1801, the rule being found unequal in its opera- 
tion, the Constitution was amended so as to fix the 
number of Senators permanently at thirty-two, 
which has ever smce been retained. By the Con* 
stitution of 1821, the State was divided into eight 
great Senatorial districts, each of which was enti- 
tled to four Senators, one being elected ever)- year. 
Their term of office was four years. Under the 
present Constitution the State consists of thiity-two 
Senatorial districtSi in each of which a Senator is 



elected each odd year. The Senate district must 
consist of contiguous territory, and no county can 
be divided unless entitled to two or more Senators. 

Abraham Yales^ Jr., 1777-90; Dirck W. Ten 
Broeck, 1777-78; Anthony Van Schaick, 1777-78; 
Rinier Mynderse, 1777-78. 

The first session of the Legislature of this State 
was in 1777, assembling at Kingston, September 
9th. On October 7th following it was dispersed" 
by the British troops. The second meeting of this 
session was held at Poughkeepsie^ beginning Jan- 
uar>' 15th and ending April 4, 1778. 

Rinier Mynderse, 1778-81; Dirck W. Ten 
Broeck, 1778-83; Philip Schuyler, 17S1-84, 1786- 
88, 1792-97; Henry Oothoudt, i78a-85; Volkert 
P. Douw, 1786-93; Peter Schuyler, 1787-91; 
Leonard Gansvoort, 1791-93, 1797-1801; Stephen 
Van Rensselaer, 1791-95; Anthony Ten Eyck, 
1797-1801; Anthony Van Schaick, 1 797-1800; 
Abraham Van Vechten, 1798-1805, 1816-19; 
Francis Nicoll, 1797-98; John Sanden^ '799- 
1802; Stephen Lush, i8oi-t; Simon Veeder, 
1804-7; Jol^i^ Veeder, 1806-9; Joseph C VateSi 
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i8o6-«; Charles £. Dadlcf, 1820-5; John Mc- 
Outjr, 1827-^; Peter GansYOort, 1833-6; Friend 
Humphrey, 1 840-1; Iia Harris 1847; Valentine 
Tredwell, 1848-49; Aior Taber, 1852-53; Qark- 
son F. Crosby, 1854-55; John W. Haicourt, 
1856-57; George Y. Johnson, 1858-59; Andrew 
J. Colvin, 1860-61; John V. L. Pruyn, 1862-63; 
Lorenzo D. Collins, 1866-67; A. & Banks, 1868- 
69, 1870-71; Charles H. Adams, 1872-73; Jesse 
CL Dayton, 1874-75; Hamilton Harris, 1876-79; 
Waters W. Braman, 1880-81; Abraham ' Lansing; 
1882-83; John & Thacher, 1884-85. 

MEMBERS OF ASSEMBLY. 

Gerrit Abeel, 1796; Mathew Adgate, 1780-85; 
Flores Bancker, 1 779-80; Thomas E. Barker, 1 798 
-99; Daniel D. Barnard, 1838; Frederick Bassler, 
Jr., 1840; George Batteiman, 1825; John Bay, 
1779-80; Abraham Becker, 1784-85; John Beek- 
man, Jr., 1804; John H. Beekman, 1782-83; John 
James Beekman, 1780-83; Sidn^ Berry, 1791-92; 
JfamesBill, 1796- 1800; Harmanus Bleeker, 1814- 
15; David Bogardos^ 1807, 1812-13; Leonard 
Bronck, 1786-93; Abraham Brooks, 1823; John 
Brown, 1808-9; Jonathan Brown, 1791; Jesse 
Bud, 1823; Danid Burhans^ 1804-6; John H. 
Barhans, 1808-9, 18 16-17; Benjamin F. Butler, 
1828; Asa Colvard, 1806-7, 181 1-12, 1820; 
JohnColvin, 1810; Philip Conine, Jr., 1796-97, 
1800; Clarkson F. Crosby, 1845; Abraham Cuyler, 
1784; Jacob Cuyler, 1777-78; John Cuyler, Jr., 
1777-78; John Davis^ 1839; Adam Dciti, Jr., 
1804-6; Johan Jost Ddts, 1798-1804, 1807-9, 
181 1-14; Johannes Ddti, 1792-96; David Delong, 
1811; Abtjah & Disbrow, 1832; John A. Dix, 
1842; David Dorman, 1836; Prince Doty, 1798- 
1802; James C Duane, 1796-97; William A. Duer, 
1818-19; John Duncan, 1788-89; Peter Flagler, 
1840; JellisA. Fonda, 1792-94; Jacob Ford, 1781 - 
85; Sylvester Ford, 1814-15 ; Michael Freeligh, 
1816; Abel French, 1810; Philip Frisbie, 1781-82; 
John Frisby,i8o3; John Fuller, 1847; John L Gal- 
lupb 1847; Leonard Gansvoort, 1778-79, 1 788; Leon- 
ard Gansvoort, Jr., 1795; Peter Gansvoort, 1830- 
31; James D. Gardner, 1829; John Gibbons^ 1812- 
13; Henry Glen, 1786-87; James Gordon, 1777* 
81, 1784, 1786-90; Thea V. W. Graham, 1794; 
Danid Hale^ 1807; Willis Hall, 1843; Isaac Ham- 
ilton, 1827; Ira Harris^ 1845-46; John Haswell, 
1827; And. R Heermance^ 1798-99; John V. 
Henry, i8oo-s; Jacob Hotchstrasser, 1794-97; 
Gerrit Hogan, 1820-si; Lawrence Hogeboom, 
1786; James Holcomb^ i79^7# Aaron Hough* 



Uling, 1841; W. D. Houghtaling, 1819; Cornelius 
Humphrey, 1779-80; Thomas Hun, 1794-95; 
Elishama Janes, 1812-13; Jonathan Jenkins, 1808- 
9, 1820; Richard Kimmey, 1837; Francis Lan- 
sing, 1841; John Lansing, Jr., 1780-84, 1786-89; 
Jeremiah Lansingh, 1798-99; Philip Lennebacker, 
1832; Leonard Litchfield, 1845; Aaron Livingston, 
1834; Edward Livingston, 1833, 1835, 1837; John 
Livingston, 1786-87; Peter R. Livingston, 1780-81; 
Walter Livingston, 1777-79, 1784-85; James S. 
Lowe, 1830; Samud SL Lush, 1825-26, 1830; 
Stephen Lush, 1792-93, 1803-6; David McCarty, 
1792; James McKown, 1820-22; William Mc- 
Kown, 1822; Hugh Mitchell, 1779-80; Nich. V. 
Mynderse, 1804-5; Francis Nicoll, 1792-93; 
1796-1800; William North, 1792, 1794-96; Na- 
thaniel Qgden, 1796-98; Henry Outhoudt, 1779- 
80; Volkert D. Ooihout, 1822; John L Ostran- 
der, 1816-17; Cornelius G. Palmer, 1842; George 
Palmer, 1781-82; Stephen Piatt, 1794-95; Will- 
iam Powers, 1787; John Price, 1814-15, 1820; 
John Prince, 1796-98; Henry Quackenboss, 1779- 
80; Edmund Raynsford, 1838; Abraham Rose- 
crants, 1823; James Sacket, 1818; J. W. Scher- 
merhom, 1791; Maus Schcrmerhorn, 1803-4; 
John Schoolcraft, 1816; Jacob Schoonhovcn, 1786; 
John C Schuyler. 1836; Peter Schuyler, 17S4; 
Peter S. Schuyler, 1802-4. 1820; Philip P. Schuy- 
ler, 1796-99; Stephen J. Schuyler, 1777-79; David 
G. Sqsier, 1835; Jacob Settle, 1833; Paul Settle, 
1838; William Seymour, 1832, 1836; Tliomas L. 
Shafer, 1846; Levi Shaw, 1844; Israel Shear, 1833; 
John P. Shear, 1822; Jonas Shear, 1S42; Joseph 
Shurtleff, 1798-99, 1800-2, 1804-7; Thomas 
Sickles, 1787-88; Richard Sill, 1789-91; William 
N. Sill, 1828; John I. Slingerland, 1843; Jesse 
Smith, 1816; Moses Smith, 1804-5, 1814, 1820- 
21; Barent P. Staats, 1834 ; Chandler Starr, 1829; 
Archibald Stephens^ 1824; Samuel Stephens, 1844; 
John Stillwell, 1824; Henry Stone, 1827; Dirck 
Swart, 1780-85; Gideon Taber, 1816-18; John 
Tayler, 1777-81, 1786-87; Jacobus Teller, 1778- 
79; Dirck Ten Broeck, 1796-1802; John Ten 
Brocck, 1791-93; Samuel Ten Broeck, 1781-83; 
Andrew Ten Eyck, 1826; Henry Ten Eyck, 1792; 
Jacob Ten Eyck, 1800-3; J. Dc Pcystcr Ten 
Eyck, 1788; Israel Thompson, 1781-82, 1784-85; 
Jod Thompson, 1798; John Thompson, 1788-89; 
Valentine Treadwdl, 1847; J^^^e Tyler, 1812, 
1814-15; Ahi J. Van Alstyne, 1786; Cornelius 
Van Dyck, 1788-89; Dirck Van Ingen, 1788; 
Peter Van Nesi^ 1782-84; Hesekiah Van Orden, 
1788; Andrews Van Pisitten, 1795; H. K. Van 
Rensselaer, 1788-90; J. Van Rensselaer, 1788-89; 
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J. Van Rensselaer, Jr., 1780-81; KiHian Van Rens- 
selaer, 1777-79; Robert Van Rensselaer, 1777-81; 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, 1789--90, 1808-10, 1818; 
Aaron Van Schaick, 1843; J* Van Schoonhoven, 
1791; Com. A. Van Sljck, 1791-93; Abraham 
Van Vechten, 1800^ 1808-13; Com. Van Vechten, 
1789-90; John G. Van Zandt, 181 2; Jacob Vee- 
der, 1807-8; Simeon Veeder, 1844; Abraham 
Verplanck, 1837; David I. D. Verplank, 1828; 
Mathew Visscher, 1784-85, 1787; Isaac Vrooman, 
1779-82; Peter Vrooman, 1777-79, 1786-87; Com. 
H. Waldron, 1819; Tobias T. E. Waldron, 1835; 
Robert D.Watson, 1846-47; Rufus Watson, 1816- 
17, 1839; Wlieeler Watson, 1831; Edmund Wells, 
1781-82; John H. Wendell, 1796-98; Peter West, 
1798, 1800-2; Henry G. Wheaton, 1835-41; 
Malachi Whipple, 1826; Fhineas Whiteside, 1779- 
80; William R Wliiting, 1 777-80; Stephen Willes. 
1820-21, 1825; Erastus Williams, 1830; Prentice 
Williams, Jr., 1834; Jacob Winne, 1800-1; John 
p. Winne, 1814-15; John L. Winne, 1814; Peter 
W. Winne, 1831; Jesse Wood, 1824; Christopher 
Yates, 1782-85; J. Van Ness Yates, 1819; ^^^^^ 
W. Yates, 1784-85; John Younglove, 1782-85, 
1788-90. 

Oiarlcs H. Adams, 1858; William Alcy, 
1866; Cornelius W. Armstrong, 1858; Daniel L. 
Dabcock, 1872; Robert Babcock, 1851; Dwight 
Batcheller, 1858; A. Bleccker Banks^ 1862; Hiram 
Barber, 1849; Lewis Benedict, Jr., 1861; Robert 

C. Blackall, 1871; Martin J. Blessing, 1855; James 
Brady, 1856; Waters W. Braman, 1874-75, 1877, 
1879; Henry A. Brigham, 1848; Israhiah Chese- 
bro, 1854; John C. Qiism, 1868; Qark E Coch- 
rane, 1866; Thomas D. Coleman, 1876; Lorenzo 

D. Collins, 1859-60; Hugh Conger, 1867, 1869; 
Almcrin J. Comell, 1862; Edward Coyle, 1871; 
James F. Crawford, 1866; Henry Creble, 1859; 
John Cutler, 1852; Edward Curran, 1877-78; 
Alexander Davidson, 1855; Archibald A. Dunlop, 
1854; John Evcrs, 1857; Morgan L. Filkins, 1859, 
1864; Wm. W. Forsyth, 1853; John N. Foster, 
1878; Jay Gibbons, 1861; Samuel W. Gibbs, 1S60; 
Hiram Griggs, 1878-80; Robert Harper, 1852; 
Hamilton Harris, 1851; Jonathan R. Herrick, 
1877; iStephcnM. Hollenbeck, 1854; Or\*ille M. 
Hungerford, 1865; Henr>' Jenkins, 1856; Thomas 
Kearney, 1853; William j. Mahcr, 1876-77; Will- 
iam D. Murphy, 1870-71; Michael A. Nolan, 
1865; Joel a Nott, 1850; William L. Oswald, 
1863-64; Harris Pftrr, 1864; Eli Perry, 1851; 
Henry R. Pierson, 1873; Oscar F. Potter, 1867; 
Robert H. Pniyn, 1848-50, 1854; Terence )• 
Quinn, i874{ JobnRcid, 1853; Alexander Robert- 



son, 1865, 1867; Edward D. Ronan, 1870; John 
Sager, 1877; George M. Sayles, 1852; Fred. SchiC* 
ferdecker, 1874; Peter Schoonmaker, 1874; Wil* 
lettSearls, 1862; William S. Shepard, 1850; Adam 
L Shultes, 1 851; J<4in L Slingeriand, i860; Peter 
Slingerland, 1875-76; Adam W. Smith, 1869; 
Henry Smith, 1867, 1872; William J. Snyder, 
1863; Stephen Springsteed, 1872; James T. Story, 
1878; Jackson A. Summer, 1868; William D. 
Sunderlin, 1871; Hugh Swift, 1852; JohnHghe, 
1869-70; Franklin Townsend, 1857; Lyman Tre- 
main, 1866; Adam Van Allen, 1857; David Van 
Auken, 1849; Cornelius Vanderzee, 1850; Harmon 
H. Vanderzee, 1865; John Vanderzee, 1862; 
James B. Van Etten, 1855; J. W. Van Valken* 
burgh, 1873; T. Van Vechten, Jr., 1852; Theo. 
Van Volkenburgh, 1868; Frands W. Vosburgfa, 
1875; Hcniy I* Wait, 1863; William J. Wheeler. 
1861; Isaac Wbitbeck, 1856; Edward S. Willett, 
1848; Joel A. Wing, 1849; Geoige Wolford, 1858; 
Francis H. Woods, 1868; William A. Young, 
1859; Alfred LeRoy, 1876; Leopold C G. Kshinka, 
i^74'5f George & Mosher, 1872-73; Charles 
Knowles, 1879; Thomas H. Greer, 1879; William 
H. Slingerland, Ignatius Wiley, Joseph Ha}iies» 
Thomas liddle, 1 880; Miner Gallup, Andrew SL 
Draper, Aaron & Pratt, George Campbell, 1 88 1 ; 
Michael J. Gorman, Aaron Fuller, Amasa J. Par- 
ker, John McDonough, 1882; Daniel P. Winn^ 
Warren S. Kelley, Edward A. Maher, Joseph Dda- 
hanty, 1883; John Zimmerman, Hiram Becker, 
Edward A. Maher, James Forsyth, jr.^ 1884; 
Lansing Hotaling, 1885. 

ALBANY COUNTY COUNTY TREASURER. 

Thb ancient officer was known before the revo- 
lution. He is the custodian oT the funds of the 
county, and also disburses them. He is re- 
quired to give heavy bonds for the fiiithfiil 
performance of his duties. He is required to 
report to the Board of Supervisors annually. 
They audit his accounts. His salary is fixed 
at the annual sum of $5,ooa Among hia da- 
ties is to direct the sale of proper^ for unpiM 
taxes— in fact he has large duties connected with 
the taxes of the county. Under the direction of 
the Board of Super^'isors he often borrows money 
in the credit of the county, cancels taxes^ etc Oil 
the whole, it b one of the most important offices 
in the county. The Treasurer was formerly ap- 
pointed by the Board of Supervisors; but by the 
statute provisions of 1846, he is now elected for a 
term of 3 years by the people, in November. . The 
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following is a list of the County Treasurers under 
the Constitution of 1846: James Kidd, 1848; 
Comdins Ten Broeck, 1851; Richard J. Grant, 
1854; Adam Van Allen, 1857; Thomas Kearny, 



i860; Stephen V. Frederick, 1866; Alexander 
Kennedy, 1869; Nathan D. Wendell, 187s; 
Henry Kelly, 1878; Albert Gallup, 1881; John 
Battersby, 1884. 



JOURNALISTS AND JOURNALISM IN ALBANY COUNTY. 



ALBANY has always been conspicuous for the 
ability of its editors, publishers and printers. 
Its history is embellished with the career of illus- 
trious journalists^ Here the press has wielded an 
influence that may truly be called nationaL 

The history of the Albany press began in No- 
vember, 1 77 1, when Alexander and James Rob- 
ertson issued the first number of the Albany Gazeiit^ 
a journal which had its birth and death within the 
space of one year. But it was the pioneer under- 
takings 

Down to 181 1 there were but thirty-four news- 
papers in the State. "The paper," says Mr. 
Weed, " on which they were printed resembled 
ordinary wrapping-paper in texture and hue, and 
the type, in most cases, was worn well down to* 
ward the first nick. The New Fork ColumbkH 
was printed on a sheet as blue as indigo, white the 
Hudsom Bt€ rejoiced in colors as yellow as Mrs. 
Skewton's bed-curtains. " Considering the material 
and conveniences of that day, printing was done 
with wonderful rapidity. In Albany, as early as 
i8i6y Governor Tompkins* last message was print* 
ed and republished in Cainandaigua within five 
daySb Canandaigua, at that time, was as far from 
Albany, in length of time, as San Francisco is now. 

Alixandkk ft Jasies Robertson, the pioneer 
printers of Albany, having established the Gazdie 
in 1771, Albany was the second city in the State in 
which a r^ular newspaper was published. It was 
printed on a small sheet, about one-fourth the 
size of the Evening JwumaL 

At the time it was started, and during its exist- 
ence New York was a province of Great Britain, 
though the growing spirit of liberty was fast pro- 
ducing the crisis which resulted in the revolution 
and American freedom. It waS| doubtless, the 
tnrbttlent suteof the times that caused the Robert- 
tons to suspend the GauUe. They were loyal to 
Great Britain^ and leA, it is said, for Nova Scotia. 
The editon of the Gazette^ January 13, 1773, make 
the following quaint apology; 



*' The printers of the Gazelle^ from motives of - 
gratitude and duty, arc obliged to apologize to the 
public for the omission of one week's publication; 
and hope the irregularity of the mail from New 
York since the first great fall of snow, and the se- 
vere cold preceding Christmas, which froze the p^- 
per prepared for the press so as to put a stop to its 
operation, will sufficiently account for it" 

llie liberal manner in which merchants adver- 
tised at that day, is indicated by the advertisement 
of Thomas Barr}', a leading merchant of Albany, 
whose store stood near the Dutch Church, at the 
foot of State street His advertisement occupies a 
column of the Gazette, giving a description of his 
goods quite as eloquently written as that of the 
popular merchants of to-day. Among the articles 
advertised, we find the following: "None-so- 
pretty of various colors, and black breeches pat- 
terns '^ Another firm, James Gourlay A Ca, 
largely advertise, stating particularly that their 
''store is to be found in Cheapside street, next 
door to the King's Arras.** 

Jesse Bueu — Among the most prominent names 
among the great journalists of Albany, is that of 
Jesse BueL 

He was bom in Coventn', Conn., January 4, 
1778, the youngest of a family of fourteen chilciren. 
His father, Elias Buel, was an officer in the 
army of the revolutionary war. At the age of 
fourteen, he entered the printing-office of a Mr. 
Lyon, at Rutland, as appientice. The first four 
years of his term were spent in unremitted atten- 
tion to his calling. Having purchased of Mr. 
Lyon the unexpired three 3 ears of his time, be 
began the life of a journeyman printer. After a brief 
stay in the City of New York, he worked a short 
time with Mr McDonald of Albany; also at 
VVaterford and Lansingburgh. In connection with 
Mr. Moffat, of Tioy, he began in June, 1797, the 
publication of the TVey Bndgd. In September, 
1804, he left the Budgei. About that time ht 
married MissSdsan Pierce, of Troy. 

In October, 1801, he was in Poughkecpsie^ pob- 
lishing a weekly paper called the GuarMtn. TT ii t 
was discontinued after about one year. He begaa 
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the publication.of ihe Po/Hkai Banner, which was 
also short-lived. 

At the close of 1802, he established a paper in 
Kingston, called the FM/an, which he conducted 
with marked success until the close of the year 
1813. Six years after he came to Kinnton, he 
was appointed Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas of Ulster County. 

While at Kingston, he gained the lasting friend- 
ship of that illustrious jurist, Ambrose Spencer. 
Through Judge Spencer's influence, he removed 
to the City of Albany and commenced the Aibany 
Argus. The next year he was appointed State 
printer. He occupied the editorial chair of the 
Argus with distinguished ability till 1820, when 
he decided to abandon the duties of journalist and 
printer. 

Judge Buci, during all his career as a journalist, 
insisted upon spending a portion of his time in 
setting type andAvorking at the press. 

Disposing of the Argus, which he had founded, 
he purchased a farm near the City of Albany, and 
assumed the life of a farmer. While residing on 
his farm, he was a member of the State Assembly 
during the session of 1823. 

His attention to agriculture met with such suc- 
cess, that he became one of the most distinguished 
agriculturists in the State. In March, 1834, the 
Cultivator was commenced, under the auspices of 
the State Agricultural Society, and Judge Buel be- 
came its editor. From a small monthly sheet, 
issued at the price of twenty-five cents per year, it 
rapidly increased in size and in subscriptions until, 
in March, 1838, its subscription list amounted to 
23,oca On commencing the fifth volume, it was 
increased in size, and took its place among leading 
agricultural journals. 

In 1821, he was elected a member of the Mass- 
achusetts Agricultural Society; in 1829, of the 
Horticultural Society of that State; in 1830^ of 
the Monroe Horticultural Society of Rochester; 
in 1831, of the Charleston Horticultural Society in 
South Carolina; in 1832, of the Hampshire, 
Fianklin and Hampden Society in Massachusetts, 
and of the Hamilttm County Agricultural Society 
at Cincinnati ; in 1833, of the Tennessee Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural Societies; in 1834, of the 
Horticultural Society of the District of Columbia; 
in 1838, of the Philadelphia Society of Agriculture; 
and in 1839, of the Albemarle Agricultural Society. 
In 1838, he ^as chosen President of the Horticul- 
tural Society of the Valley of the Hudson, and was 
several times chosen President of the State Agricul- 
tural Society. Thus is seen the regard in which 
he was held. Judge Duel's efforts were by no 
means confined to a^^riculiural pursuits. The 
motto of his Cuttwaior was "To improve the soil 
and the mind." 

His system of education, like his sj-stem of agri- 
culture, was practical. He would guide the eflbrt 
of muscle by the direction of the mind. While 
culti\'ating the land he would enjoy the landscape. 
The efforis uf Judge Duel greatly tended to make 
honorable, as well as profitable, the pursuhs of 
agriculture. He delivered addresses before agri* 



cultural and horticultural societies in various parts 
of the Union, and always drew large audiences to 
Ibten to him. 

On September 22, 1S39, while at Danbnij, 
Conn., he had a severe attack of bilious colic, fol- 
lowed by bilious fever^ which terminated fatally 
October 4th. His death produced a profound sen- 
sation and general sorrow. 

Judge Buel was a practical illustration of repub- 



lican simplicity — always plain in dress and ap- 
pearance, and unassuming in hb manners. He 
was hospitable without display, pious without pre- 
tension, and learned without pedantry. As a writer 
his style was well adapted to the nature of his com- 
munications. With him words meant things^ and 
not simply their shadows. He came to the com- 
mon mind like an old familiar acquaintance^ though 
he always brought new ideas. 

His writings are principally found in the many 
addresses he delivered; in the six volumes of his 
CuUkaior; in the small volume made up from ma- 
terials taken from the CuUHxdor, published by the 
Harpers; and in the " Farmer's Companion," the 
last and most elaborate of his works. It was written 
expressly for the ^Massachusetts Board of Education, 
and was one of the most popular works of the kind. 

MosEs I. Cantinb was bom at Catskill, New 
York, December 14, 1774. He received a prepar- 
atory classical education and entered the office 
of Chancellor John Lansing, at Albany, under 
whose instruction he qualified himself for admis- 
sion to the Bar. He was made an attom^'-at« 
law at Albany, in October, 1798. Opening an 
office at Catskill, he was not long in attaining a 
highly respectable position in his profession. March 
5, rSoi, he was appointed by Gov. George Qin* 
ton. Assistant Attorney-General for the Third IMi- 
trict of the State, and was reappointed February 
8, 1808, and February 15, 1811. On June 19, 
1818, he was appointed fitst Judge of thie Greene 
County Court of Common Pleas. 

Judge Cantine, at an early period of his life 
exhibited the qualities of an easy, ready and at* 
tractive writer. His contributions to the Caiskffi 
Recorder and Aibany Argus attracted much admi* 
ration. 

In December, 1820, he retired from the Bench, 
and, with I. Q. Leake, purchased the AUanf Argus 
and became editor-in-chief. The next year the 
Argus was made the State paper, and tapidlj 
increased in influence. Judge Cantine and Mr. 
Leake continued to conduct the paper until Jan* 
uary, 1823, when a change took place in its man- 
agement bv the sudden and greatly lamented 
dtath of Mr. Cantine. Thus the editorial 



of the Argus were committed to Mr. Leake, a 
man of learning and talents, distinguished for his 
literary and scientific attainments and abilities as 
a journalist; but, feeble in health, he was soon 
compelled to relinquish the trust 

W11.1.IAN Cassidy. — ^The history of Journalism is 
best found in the lives of those who have been 
Journalists. 
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Prominent among those who aided in making 
the journalistic history of Albany, is William Cas- 
sidy. With Webster, Barber, Southwick, Croswcll, 
Weed, Dawson, Manning, and others^ he aided in 
making that hbtoiy foremost in the annab of the 
nation. He was bom in Albany, August it, 1S15. 

The grandfather of William emigrated from 
Ireland and settled in Albany in 170a His fether 
was John Cassidy, who with his uncle, Patrick Cas- 
sidy, were esteemed citizens 

At an early age, Qissidy began his classical edu« 
cation at the Albany Academy, and at the age of 
sixteen was admitted to Union College in the 
Senior class, graduating in 1833, ^^^^ remaining 
in the college one year. He studied law in the 
offices of Judge McKown and John Van fiuren. 
His articles on political subjects, written at his leis- 
ure and published in Democratic journals^ found 
favor with the ptiblic The taste thus cultivated 
and encouraged, induced him to leave his legal 
studies and adopt the profession of journalism. 
At a time of life when other young men are 
scarcely through with their collegiate education, 
Mr. Cassidy's brilliant gifts as a writer were win- 
ning wide recognition, and he was acknowledged 
by the leaders of the Democratic party as one of 
their ablest and most effective political writers^ At 
the age of twenty-five he first entered the field of 
journalism as a regular, writing for the Phindealer 
and Rough Haver ^ then published in Albany. 

From 1841 to 1843 he was State Librarian. 
In the spring of 1843 ^^ became connected with 
the Albany Aths^ a daily paper started in 1841 by 
Vance & Wendell, and, with Henry H. Van Dyke, 
edited that journal The Alias was founded as 
the organ of .the "Barn-burner'' section of the 
Democratic party, and recognized as such during 
its existence. 

The contest between the "Barn-burner" and 
*' Hunker" factions of the Democratic party will 
long be remembered as more bitter than that which 
the former party waged against the Whigs^ The 
Atlas entered the political arena as the opponent of 
a majority of the Democrsitic partv led by the Argus^ 
a veteran in the politics of the State. At this 
time Edwin Croswell, wielding a bold, gigantic 
pen, was the editor of the Albany Argus, The 
sharp and bitter antagonism between that journal 
and the Alias was what might have been expected. 

Cassidy, as the friend of Silas Wright and the 
**Frce-soilers*' and "Barn-burners^" %*igorously 
maintained his position against his formidable 
opponent The contest continued with unabated 
ardor until 1856, when the advent of the Repub- 
lican party, and the great power it developed, 
with other causes, led the factions in the Demo* 
cratic party to unite and the Alias and Argut became 
consolidated, lliis event was a triumph for Mr. 
Cassidy. He had exhibited such brilliant talents 
and such lofty character, such admirable manage- 
ment in editing the Allas^ tliat he was selected, with 
Mr. Croswell's approval, as the editor of the new 
paper, which received the new name of the Alias 
and Argut. Under his editorship the Alias and 
Argus^ rapidly attained a high and commanding 



position in the State. In a short time Cassidy be* 
came its principal pnqprielor. 

In 1865, the Aigus Company, a joint stock 
association, was formed, and Ca^dy became its 
president He continued to edit the paper for the 
remainder of his life. In 1866 he made the tour 
of Europe, enriching the literature of his native 
county by many charming and elegantly written 
letters, which first appeared in the Argus, and were 
copied into various journals^ Mr. Cassidy alwa)-s 

Eersistently refused official position, though in 1867 
e was elected a member of the Constitutional 
Convention, and in 1872 was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Hoffman on the State Commission to Re\'ise 
the Constitution. He accepted both these posi- 
tions with reluctance, and they were the only ones 
he ever held. 

As Governor Robinson said, in addressing the 
Commission after Mr. Gissidy's death: "No 
temptation would lead him from those funda- 
mental principles which be had imbibed from con- 
scientious conviction, deep thought and study. 
The welfare of the State was his sole concern, and 
his advice to his associates was summed up in his 
remark: 'See that }onr constitution enunciates 
principles, and those, principles of elevated states- 
manship.' " 

As has been said, his career was that of the 
political editor. He helped 10 make and un- 
make men. His own life was that of the sanctum, 
the library and the social circle. His influence 
was such as is wielded by a matchless iku ; his 
achievements those of a master of thought, the 
exponent of party, and the leader of political 
councils. He combined in a superlative degree 
the qualities which distinguish the wit, the scholar 
and the politician. These, with his fine taste and 
culture, made him one of the most brilliant and 
accomplished men of his time. He had an emi- 
nently social nature and loved the social circle. 
John G. Saxe, the poet, paid a pleasing and deli- 
cate compliment to Mr. Cassidy, when he dedi- 
cated a volume of his poems to him, as a tribute 
to his scholarship. 

Mr. Cassidy's personal appearance and bearing 
were striking and noble. His manner was uni- 
formly courtly and dignified in its courtliness ; un- 
studied, yet perfect His love for his native city 
was not the least of his characteristics. He be- 
lieved in Albany, and never failed to enlarge upon 
its advantages of position and the manifest e\i- 
dences of its marKed progress. He lent e\*ery 
energy towards its improvement, and as a member 
of the Board of Commissioners of Washington 
Park, he entered into every project looking to the 
expansion of that beautiful spot, and urged every 
wise scheme for kindred punioset. 

But his active and useful life terminated sud- 
denly, with brief warning to his friends that he 
was soon to leave them for ever. He died at bis 
home in Albany, January 23, 1873, after a very 
short illness. 

On the formal announcement of his death, 
both branches of the Legislature adjourned, after 
appropriate eulogistic remarks in both bocUes hf 
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distinguished Legislators. The Ddtm Phi Frater- 
nity, Uie Park Commissioners of Albany, the Board 
of Trade, the Young Men*s Catholic Ljceum, the 
Trustees of S. Agnes Cemetery, the Typographical 
Union, the Employees of the Argus Company, and 
the Directors of the National Commercial Bank, 
all passed resolutions of condolence and apprecia- 
tion. Letters of regard were received by the 
family from prominent men of the coontiy, 

Mr. Cassidy was a life-long member of the 
Catholic Church, and died in that faidu In 1856 
he was married to Miss Lucie Rochdbrt, who sur* 
vives him. He left three sonsL 

Edwin* Croswell, whose name ranks high 
among the illustrious journalists of the past, was 
born at Caiskill in 1797. At the age of four- 
teen he entered the office of the CaiskUl Recorder 
as an apprentice. At this time Moses L Cantine 
was a distinguished lawyer and writer, with an 
interest in the Recorder^ Young Croswell was 
favorably brought to his notice. Time passed, 
and Judge Cantine became a resident of Albany, 
and one of the editors and proprietors of the Argus, 
Young Croswell, in the meantime^ had worked his 
way to assisunt editor of the Recorder. Wlien, in 
1823, Judge Cantine died, Croswell attended his 
funeral at Albany. The death of Judge Cantine 
and the poor health of Mr. Leakey left the Argus^ 
comparatively without an editor. Mr. Croswell,^ 
as one of the editors of the CaiskiO Recorder^ had 
exhibited marked abilities as a political writer, and 
rendered that paper a power in the State. As he 
was about returning to Catskill, after the funeral, 
Martin Van Buren, Benjamin F. Butler, and Judge 
Duer, then leaders of the Democratic party m the 
State, and deeply interested in the Albany Argus, 
strongly urged him to become assistant editor with 
Mr. Leake, and soon the name of Edwin Croswell 
became identified with that paper. 

In 1831, Sherman Croswell became associated 
with Edwin in the editorial management July 
26, 1S34, Sherman Croswell became a proprietor 
and editor, and so continued till January, 1855.- 
Edwin Croswell, having withdrawn from the Argus 
August 18, 1 8 54, was succeeded by Gideon J. 
Tucker, who was made Secretary of State in 1857. 
In 1855, Sherman Croswell and Mr. Tucker trans- 
ferred their interest to James I. Johnson, who asso- 
ciated witli him Calvert Comstock as editor. 

It was not long after Edwin Croswell had entered 
on the editorial duties of the Argus, before he be- 
came a power in the politics of the State and nation. 
His %*igorous mind and ready and powerful pen 
were devoted to tlie interests of the Democratic 
party and the discussions of the great questions 
which then divided the public mind. As a political 
writer it is not too much to say that, during the 
period of his active life, he had no rival as a polit- 
ical loumalist, except Thurlow Weed. In the course 
of the long political warfare conducted by these 
eminent editors, he never allowed himself to be 
thrown off his guard by friend or foe. Few .\mer- 
ican journalists ever exhibited more ability in con- 
ducting controversy, or in quieting animosities 



among his own friends^ thaa Edwin CroswelL His 
advantages for obtaining an education were limited; 
but he understood and piacticed the art of self-cnl* 
ture with success. He became bmiliar with the 
English classics. The sententioiis purity of Swift 
was to him a delight and a modd. From Swift he 
learned how to express bb ideas with vividness and 
force. From the pages of Junius he learned the 
art of binding ideas together " in close compacted 
masses. ** But it was in the printing-office, thai 
practical school of knowledge^ that he made his 
way to the highest rank of a political journalist 

A distinguished contemporary writer of Mr. Cros- 
well's, sp«iks of him as follows: **As a party 
political editor he has lew, if any, superiors in the 
United States. Always cool, collected, sagacious 
and cautious, he sddom, if ever, allowed himself 
to be guilty of any indisciedons. His st^le of 
writing is more highly polished than that ol mosi 
American journalists; indeed, it is somewhat re- 
markable that a man educated to practical business 
pursuits should acquire so mce and culd\'ated lit- 
erary taste^ and a style of wriUng so pleasing and 
perspicuous. "^ 

Sherxax Croswelx, another eminent journalist 
of Albany, was bom in New Haven, Conn., May 4, 
1803. His father. Rev. Harry Croswell, D.D., 
was rector of Trinity Choich in New Haven. 
Young Croswell was graduated at Yale College in 
1822. He studied law and was admitted to the 
Connecticut Bar in 1826. In 1831, he came to 
Albany, where he was associated yddi his cousin, 
Edwin Croswell, in the editorial management of the 
Albany Argus^ from which he finally retired in 1885. 

Mr. Croswell became reporter for the Argus in 
the Assembly in 1833, and for twenty-five succes- 
sive years, with the exception of the session of 18549 
he regularly reported the proceedings for the Argus^ 
closing with the session of 1857, two years after 
its consolidation with the Alias. At the time of 
his retirement, probably, he had no superior as a 
reportorial writer in thb country. 

Mr. Croswell became one of the proprietors and 
editors of the Argus, July 26, 18349 and so remained 
until January 1, 1855. 

A distinguished citizen of Albany who knew him 
very intimately, paid the following tribute to his 
memory at the time of his death: " For a man so 
widely Known, he was^ indeed, known to few. He 
did not make many friends, but the few he made 
were life-long and true. Eminently courteous in 
his manners to all, he was a man of reser\*e. His 
confidence was given slowly, and even reluctantly, 
but when given was never withdrawn without the 
strongest cause for withdrawaL"* 

His poetic, imaginative mind rendered the duties 
of a political editor, at first, uncongenial to him. 
But by determinaUon he warped his mind to the 
calling he selected until he lo\'ed it 

.\ scn*ice of nearly a quarter of a century, first as 
an assistant, and subsequently as chief editor of one 
of the most influential political papers in this coon* 
try, had not been without its influence upon Mr. 
I CrdswcU's character. 
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No one familiar only with the always vigorous 
and sometimes trenchant style of the Argus of that 
day, woald have suspected that many of its most 
characteristic articles came from the pen of a writer 
whose temperament was essentially a poetic one, 
and whose feelings were much more in harmony 
with whatever b beautiful in nature or art than in 
the details of politics. He died March i6, 1859. 

GEORGE DAWSON. 

The name of Geoige Dawson ranks high among 
American loamalistSL The influence which the 
daily press has attained is largely due to his pen 
and his vigorous mind. As has well been said: "He 
was a journalist of the old school, wedded to the 
tradition of days when party organs were the lead- 
ing newspapers of the country." And yet such was 
the versatility of his talents, duit he was at home in 
any field where the newspaper existed. He pos- 
seted the sound judgment, the large circumspec- 
tion, which enables men to weigh the relative value 
of either reason or focts; he was cautious enough, 
and drew sufficiently from his imagination in form- 
ing his hypotheses to render his writings attractive; 
and he was not deficient in the happy sagacity which 
pierces through apparent dissimilarity and ranges 
things seemingly unlike under the same class. In 
a word, he was an excellent collector of facts and a 
successful, active and bold reasoner upon thenL 
These qualities rendered him powerful in the po- 
litical arena and made him among the first poli- 
ticians of his times. 

As a politician he was eminently distinguished 
for the two great virtues of inflexible steadiness to 
his principles^ and invariable gentleness and ur- 
banity in his manner of asserting them. Yet, if 
occasion required, he could be rancorous, could 
dip his pen in gsdl, or move it responsive to the 
keenest satire, the liveliest wit, the most polished 
humor. With his wit he could make any subject 
repulsive^ or render a repulsive subject agreeable. 

In his writings whether literary or political, all 
his wit was argument, and each of his delightful 
illustrations a material step in his reasonings. 

Elegant and graceful as was his style of writing, 
it was distinguished more for its practicability and 
its strong sense than its beauty and elegance. But 
the former often enabled him to state a strong ar- 
gument or a nice distinction in a more striking and 
pleasing wav, smd actually with greater precision, 
than could have been attained by the severer forms 
of reasoning; 

Mr. Dawson's pen was not confined to politics 
alone; he relievea the tedium, the responsibility 
and the aggressiveness of partisan |oumalism by 
the cultivation of a beautiful and enlivening litera« 

tllfQ; 

A lover of rural life, the forests, the stream and 
the lake^ his pen often painted scenes from these 
in life*like beauty; indeed, we have sometimes 
thought that there is nothing, even in the Bucolics 
or the Geoigics of Virgil, or the enlivening piges 
of Thompso^ more redolent with fragrance of the 
forest and the field; or which brings home more 



forcibly the attractions of the stream, touches more 
exquisitely on. pastoral life, and gives the visctssi- 
tudes of the changing year, more truthfully and 
graphically than the pen of Dawson. 

He was bom in Falkirk, Scotland, March 14» 
1813. His fiither, after whom he was named — ^a 
book-binder by trade, and the son of a gardener, 
residing near Edinburgh — was for many years in the 
employ of the fomous publishing house of the Con- 
stablesi at Edinburgh. In 18 10, he married Mary 
Chapman, and soon after removed to Falkirk, the 
birthplace of George. 

From his parents George derived no patent of 
peerage, but he inherited from them those sterling 
qualities of Scottish character: industr)', integrity 
and re\*erence for God. He w^as a child of the 
Covenanters. In 1816, the father, for the purpose 
of bettering his fortunes, crossed the Atlantic and 
found employment in the City of New York. 
Thither, in 1818, he brought his wife, with young 
George and an elder brother, James, bom in 181 1, 
and a younger sister, Ellen, born in 1815. The 
fiithtr remained in New York till 18 18, when he 
removed to Toronto, then Little York, Canada, 
where he followed his occupation six years, after 
which he lived in Niagara County, and afterwards 
in Rochester, in both places continuing his occu- 
pation. In 1836, he removed to Royal Oak, Mich- 
igan. 

The advantages of young George for an educa- 
tion were meager; but his intellect was active, and 
he sought and attained knowledge almost intuitivel v. 
He was one of those who obtain an education with- 
out teachers — ^alwa)'s in school and always learn- 
ing. 

When he was eleven years old, he was entered as 
an apprentice to the printing business in the office 
of the Niagara Gleaner^ where he remained till 
1826, when his parents removed to Rochester. At 
this time lliurlow Weed was the editor of the /lir/r- 
Masonk Inquirer. In the office of that journal 
voung Dawson found employment, and in this wav 
he was brought in contact with the powerful intel- 
lect and rare journalistic qualities of its distin- 
! pished editor. The relations thus beeun were 
ortunate for both parties, and continued through 
life; each evolved and radii' *od the talent of the 
other. 

During his apprenticeship, young Dawson's leis- 
ure houra were devoted to his books; they were bis 
companions, the fountain of his pleasure. He might 
almost have adopted the langttai$eof HomeTooke, 
when he said to Krskine: " If vou had obtained ten 
yean of life for me in a dun^'^on, w*ith my books^ 
pen and ink, I should have thanked you." He 
eagerly read the translations of Greek and Roman 
history and literature; 

He once said to a gentleman in Rochester, now 
living: "Vou would, perhaps, be astonished at 
the progress one can make by devodng to study 
but one hour of each day. I used to average mora 
than that each day, taking time which was employed 
by othen in amusement In this way I made rev* 
self a proficient in several branches^ particularly ui 
bdies-lettrea^ history and political economy.* 
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insroRi' OF THE coiLxrr of a/jjaxj: 



No one fainiiiar oji^y with ihe al'Aav.s viirontus 
and sometimes ironcK-^.nt stylo of liic y\r^'u< o!" llial 
i!ay, would have .su^i^cci*:!! that many o^ its moj^t 
ch3r;i( icn>tic :utich\s i /.nie irom the jicnofa wntt-r 
who>t: irmpoi.\?v.r:it va^ c^5t•ntinliy a p-'^ctic uiie, 
aiul who^c fciiini's wiro miicii more inhnMiionv 
will) wiiafcver is l»aiiiif:il in nature or art than in 
the t!e;\:!'« of iM,.liiics. IJe died -M?.rdi a6. iS>o. 

GKORGK DAWSON. 



• fcuciMy tl-.c .itiiac'.ion.i of the >trcam, touches ifii'.-e 
i c\'qi!i>iTciy on p.istcKil iirV, a.i.l gives llic viscid -i- 
: liulcs ol the chai.:;i!'i'' vc.ir. nioic triuhiuilv wiA 
i graphicaijy iiuin tl;c jH-n of Da\\*>on. 

1 Mc w.js l)C»rn in r.iikirk, Scutl.iml. Maicli I4. 
: i3n. His fail'-cr, jlicr \\h 'm i.o was n.unod- a 

* hoi>k-i':r.flv.'j I'V ir.inc. aiiil ihe sw*n ^fa >:.'-rdv.'ii».r, 

' rt'^Klii.ir noar I'liubr.: jl: - - \\.'.> for '.nrjiiv vcar? \n the 
esvr.- V .;'i",.» vrv-^ii'- '/i.Mis!:'!);' !:«»u>ci>r tiic ('on- 

!.'• Tr.arrivd Mary 
.. . \ :U;-'k. ihc 
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'Ihe n;.!ne of Goorp:e r^awH. m r.:!. - » 
Arn«Mit.an j»;urnah*ts, Ihi > .v • 
d.iil\ prL>s h;«> at•.^^'i^! r-i a .;- » ,. • 
li'-c iji-. •. .iv»r'i^> ):. .• « '^ i ■ . V . :• :«'..cT» -ui*!; **ile 
•^4- r» ' 'i:'ii.!.«» • . .1 .. . ♦•• :ch'..i, \vo:ided lo the 
l: i«*. '1 <•■ •• ' *■ -.vIj'-si ).\\:iv or'.;.i*>s were l)ie It.ld- 
iii.: » : ;■•. :t' - -.^ . ♦•' .iio Cv»hTiirv. * Ars-i w such v :»s 
!J.»: ^v'viTi.itv o?'hi> *air5)»..s. ;1.3i he Aa.s at horn»=- in 
aT.> '^:i<i 'aIkt'.' the r>cv.-;r'r!f>cr c.xist<*d. He j»os- 
^cs.'^j.i dio •?.)i!:)d iuvl.:m''nt, the large circunibpec- 
ti"n. V. >iu:!i e:iiiblc'» n*cn to \\'eii;h die relative value 
ol" ciih<.r jcaron or I'ajtb: h*: was cautious enoujj^h, 
and hcw sulnc it n^Iv from his imairination in form- 
Inf; ;iis I:\;.\«i'!:ere.> to icndvr his writings attractive; 
an«.i he was not «jcficicnt in the happy saijacity which 
j'ierccs thrt-kUi^h app.-.cnt dii.similarity and ranges 
iJ;inir$ -cemihi^ly uiilikc under the same class. In 
a Word. 1,0 was an 'jvcellorit collector of facts and ii 
M*.^.ce5'fi:l, active ?\vn\ b'.ld reas(Sner upon them. 
T?.e50 '.]uahiirs rcndcrc ! him powerful in the po- 
h.ical aicna and m.ide \iu\\ among l!ie first poli- 
tJclau:> of hi^ limes. 

\s a politcian h? was cmin«"atly disl'ni'is^'^h*.* 
fc>r the iw.» iricit virtue's • ; ;r.i'' \'l '< vilr..^ u* 
hr> r»ri'K;; ''^r*. .»nd :n\rr,'.;- •./,;..•. u». : »ii . 
l>ai;iiv in uU uv^nncT •< .' *.-. i . i > •/' * \ '.'t, if 
c»rc.{sioii rvMuired. h«' t ♦' J if raiicOi'.n^. vt.«uM 
d ; hi- pen in val!. '.r -:: ♦\t. w ;«'^ponsi\e to the 
kt :\\K.M s.itir?, tiie h!\oli:«i v. it. the m-.'St polished 
fcu.nr.r. With Ws wit he '."'aid make any sul>ject 
fCf'i.lii'.c, «»r lentil r a rcD lUivc snbixt atrrceible. 

In }ii< \\r!ii»ii;^', whether iit-.-ran i»r political, all 
fci- v't wMs ariMiment, ai'.d each of hw dchehtful 
il!iv:ritions a inatc:ial step in his reasr»ninL:s. 

K!v ^.uH and gnce^id as was h.is style of v. rilinir. 
it n.»< di'itini(i!i<hc i more f«>r its praciir\l»i!iiv an J 
\Xi> '. ron;< scn^e llnu its heitjt) ajul clejr.inc'. lint 
tl.c ^•rip.er i»**it:n cnaMod him t<» "-'at* a ^tron•^ ar. 
giuTicnt v>ra nice Ji-vliiulion in amoro strikin'^ and 
pli.* •>:;]-• \\A\, and acln.J.ly ^\itli ^Mv.itrr proc.sior, 
til. in c«»»i'd iKive hc( ii at'ainrd hy ilio severer r»rn.s 
of r'.a.V-'iiing. 

^^r. Dawvou's \\x:\\ was ri*»t ct-nfinctl to ]M»lit!cs 
ak'i*e: he reljcvctl the tedium, the rcsp ^n-ihi!iiy 
mr.tl the a:.'k'rcssivone«fs <»f partisan journalism hy 
the cuUiv.v.i<^n of a bcauiilu) and enUvcnin,t; lilcra- 
turo. 

A lover of rural life, ilie torc^t^ the siriam ami 
tkc l.«ke. his p»n olten piinicd scenes ^'o^m ihe-e 
Id Jif.:-like boatnv; indeed, we have sometimes 
tbofi^'ht ihit ilirio is n«'thiii':, even in the Bnci^hcs 
or ilie CicorV** ^ ''f Vir^^il, i»r the enhvenin^y p^^^es 
of Tbompvm, more redolcni with fravfcance i»f tlie 
fe>ro>! and the lield: <»r which brini>s home more 
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|.*.»jiA:^e, but he ifiueriied Uk.wx '.jumi ir.-. 

ijualif'es of Scxiitish character: in.iu-M'V, i.'j:<'L;'.;\ 

aiid rc;,fn::uc 'of < io.!. Ibi v,-.',.- .-. ilsihl o* lisv 

*v'ove:)a;ut.rb In iSi6, the fathei, !•.,; t..t; |u;;>ose 

of bettering his Tortunc?. croa>od ti»c Aih-nt-.c anc! 

found eir;i)Lnmont in the Citv oi New York. 

Thither, in i8i8, he brou.ijht hisv.iQ\ witi. you;):; 

Geoi.ujc atid ..m eUier brolhcr. Iam«-- b- 'tn ir; !>i i. 

and a voun:ror sisi'.-r, Kll<r., born i'^ i'*!^. '\\vt 

father remained in New Yoik ill i8j>. a'.-ji he 

remov.'d to Toronto, then Little \crk, c .». \vi i. 

where he followed his occupaMon >»:\ }< -rs. .»:fr:r 

which he livC'.l in Niauara Counlv, and afti jv. .ioIn 

in Ui'Ch'->-ier, in bi..ih places coniinu!i.>; h'^ <>;<:n- 

p.i:ii.»nv \u iSv». hereir.i>\ed to KovaMVik. Mich- 
f " \ ' 

'II'.' 4 .V » itii^e^ t»f youhi; Gcori;c for an ed«;c.:- 
♦' '. ^>«'re n)en;;er; but his intellect w;;s :ui"\t and 
Vje>< iii^htaiiil aiiained knowlcd;.;e abr..-: i!.:r: •. > 
I Je was: «»ne <;f lliose who obtain • « » •?. 
f.ut teachers — ab.vavs ,ii ^^h "'l ;.•>•• ••..-. 






When he was eleven >ervrs oM. \ • -.^.i' 
an apprentice to the printin;; bus.,.*. >s :ii i'.^ '.ii.cr 
of the JVhJif(in2 U/fWiCft where he r. rr.ajne.i »ill 
182O, uh-r, his j»arents removed ti.> Jb v':.vs:oj. At 
tliis tir .* '1 jiuriow Weed was the e«J.i'«»r t.: lie A'..:- 
J/,:.Kn»!iC hio:iif*r. In the office ot t)i i: ji'iiin."'! 
youn^ Dawson fjund emplovM.oi t. ami .u •.?.!.% >\. y 
lie wns brought in contact wi'Ji djo j«,»Acrli:i .\\\i:\- 
lect aiui rare i'Uinahstic ojaiiiiLs td' i:.^ dis'.ln- 
pruishod editor. 'Ihe riiu'-'f^s dvis b.;.'\.TJ *^^'e 
hirtnnaic ff'r b(»di jMiiie<, :»'id c uiliitU'd thr • <!i 
Id'c; each e»o''e<i and r.uh. .«! tli-.* i. 'cT? 'f tlie 
Otl;er. 

I)i:iin^ his apprepticcsldp. \.''jr.': \\^^^. * *• '• !-- 
ure h'>urs w.^ '^I'-vuted t«^ hi.- ; < i • •• « e his 
Compani.^TH. th: :\»ijntain ol i.i> ! .^* • . , hjii^ht 
almn-t ii i\e adi»pi':d the laiijir. :• • i' •..•T« ke. 
when he .^'•uid to j-irskine:. ** If \ m- : . r.!;..inid ten 
vears of life fr n.v in a dun. n. .. .d.- mv bo«»k>, 
l»en .unl ink, I >lA»uid liaNe th.iiikcd \ou." He 
cavisly nad ilic tiaiislatiuns ol (Jreck a4)d R«:»n4an 
hi^i<.«ry aii<l litoiaturc. 

He orce ^.M to a ;,'cnileman in Kocl.«.stt. t. r..«xv 
livinq;* " Vou would, jerhajs. be aNi i.. . e.i .» 
the pro.fr«**<s one cm mnke by (i«-\o!»'.iv : • >.e,'iy 
bur. vi.e hour of each dav. I u.-ed J .« •• * niorc 
tlian tii.it eacli da\, taking; lime \\h\ U v ^^ « \\\\k yed 
hvinhers m anniNement. In th • \» a ».uule mv- 
sella prvifuitTit i:i sever.d br.ijicnw \ ♦iliculaily in 
belle s-lcllrcs, history and politic.;! - ,».»i.omy. *' 
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It is impossible to read dtber his political or lit- 
erary productions without hfxag convinced that 
they are the offspring of a cultivated and polished 
mind. There is a classic exceDence about them^ 
showing that, in some way. he certainly attained 
scholarly profundity and findj balanced powers. 

Early m 1830, political anti-masonry attained a 
strength which enabled it to contend, apparently 
with success, for the supremacy of the politicad 
power of the State, and the project of starting a 
journal at Albany devoted to political anti-masonry 
was broached. It was advocated by such men as 
Francis Granger, Abner Hazleton, Millard Fill- 
more, William H. Ma}'nard, Albert H. Tracy and 
others, and with their influence the proposed meas- 
ure took definite form. The new paper was called 
the Albany Evening Jourmil^ with lliurlow Weed as 
its editor. Accoidingly he removed from Roches- 
ter to Albany, and assumed editorial duties whfch 
have given his name to history. 

George Dawson accompanied him and became 
foreman in the office of the Jutmat^ the first num- 
ber of which appeared in March, 183a It is said 
by those who knew him in the printing-office, that 
he was an accomplished, pracdcal printer — at the 
case, a rapid and correct compodtor; as a fore- 
man, perfect in order and discipline; courteous 
and amiable in his intercourse with the employees 
of the office. It was not long before he began con- 
tributing to the columns of the Journal^ and his 
contributions bore the impress of a master hand, 
adding largely to the ability ^and influence of the 
paper. 

Fifty years after the first edition of the Journal 
appeared, it was said in an anniversary editorial, 
that the first edition of the paper "did not vary 
materially in appearance from the present one. 
llie main head-line was in plain, clean-cut capitals 
bespeaking the well-defined and upright purpose of 
the projectors.** 

In the Legislative session of 183 1, George Dawson 
was the reporter for the Evening JaurnaL His re- 
ports were hardly equaled for their freshness, vigor 
and ingenuity, and tney brought him favorably be- 
fore the public. He continued as reporter for the 
Journa! MniW the spring of 1836, when he was called 
to the editorship of the Rochester Daffy Democrat^ 
and thus he entered upon hb long, successful and 
brilliant editorial career. In loiHiing over some 
of his eilitorials in the Democrat, one is struck 
with their incisive strength, their keen and subtle 
point 

As the editor of the Democrat^ he made himself 
a reputation so extended, that in August, 1839, he 
was called to take editorial charge of the Deiroii 
Advertiser^ Before leaving the Evening Journal ySat 
Anti-Masonic party had passed away — absorbed, as 
some have said, in the Whig party — and George 
Dawson was one of the founders of the Whig party, 
advocating its interests with his pen and occasion- 
ally in the rostrum. It was as a Whig that he as- 
sumed Uic editorship of the Detroit Advertiser^ 
and it was largely througli his instrumentality that 
the State of Michigan was sectircd to the Whig 
party. 



Venr soon after Mr. Dawson became editor of 
the Advertiser^ he was appointed State Printer, 
which position he hdd und! 18419 when the office 
of the Daify Advertiser was destroyed by fire. 
About that time he recdved a flattering inviution 
to resume the editorial diair of the Rochester Daify 
Democrat^ which he accepted. His return to 
Rochester was attended with many pleasiiig circum- 
stances. Complimentary notices of his return 
appeared in all the Rochester papers, and also in 
very many of the leading journals in and out of the 
State; while the joumab of Detroit and in other 
parts of Michigan contained sincere and pleaang^ly- 
worded regrets at die loss of "a journalist so dis- 
tinguished; one whose abilities and rare social 
qualities had made him hoM of friends in the State 
of Michigan." 

Early in the summer of 1846, Mr. Dawson was 
urgently solicited by Mr. Weed to accept the pon« 
tion of associate editor of the A&any Evening JoMr-^ 
nal But Mr. Dawson had become attached to 
Rochester and Western New York by many strong 
affinities, many pleasing associations. In the sod* 
ety of Rochester he was a favorite. Besides, the 
beautiful lakes and bright streams of Western New 
York and Northern Pennsylvania afforded him fit- 
cilities for enjoying the &vorite pastime of an 
angler. He would often leave the sanctum and 
seek the waters of lake or stream, and, 

** Under an oak, whose antioae roots peeped out 
Upon the brook Uiat facawb along ttie wood,** 

spend many hours in quiet happiness. He^ there* 
fore, reflected long and seriously before sundering 
these pleasant associations But at length, in 
August, 1846, yielding to repeated solidtationsi be 
returned to Albany, and entered upon his duties as 
associate editor 01 the Evening JoumaL 

During the whole of Mr. Weed's administration, 
die Journal was omnipotent with its party. It gave 
the word of command and the lesser oigans made 
haste to regard its behest The orders whidi all 
obeyed, came from the capital The Jourmd 
spoke with autiiority. It dictated party policies^ 
controlled appointments^ and marshaled all the 
forces of political campaigns. In die management 
of the Evening Journal^ tKx. Dawson shared with his 
senior the enjoyment of the "power behind the 
throne;** was thoroughly acquainted with hisplan% 
pro^-ed an able lieutenant in his political encoun- 
ters, and fully indorsed his political and journalistic 
views. In 1862, Mr. Weed retired from the editor- 
ship of the Journal^ and Mr. Dawson became the 
senior editor and proprietor. He continued to fill 
this position till 1877, with the exception of a short 
time in 1871, when the late George W. Demen oc- 
cupied the editorial chair. In 1877 he sold hit 
interest in the Journat to Mr. Charles £. Smithy 
now editor of die Phffaddphia Press. After that 
time Mr. Dawson did only occasional work on the 
paper until February, 1880^ when Mr. Smith r»> 
tired from the editorship on account of his course 
in indorsing Governor Cornell's nomination of 

{ohn F. Smyth as Superintendent of the Insurance 
)enartment, which was disapproved by the con* 
trolling partnerSi At the request of the proprie* 
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ton of the papery Mr. Dawson temporarily re- 
sumed the editorship, and did some of the hest 
work of his life in the remarkably bitter fight waged 
against Mr. Smyth's confirmation, and subse- 
quendy against "macliine'' dictation, unit rule 
and the bosses. His pen was also especially pun- 
gent and forceful in tne senatorial contest which 
resulted in the retirement of ex-Senator Roscoe 
Conkling to private life. 

Mr. Dawson retired finally firom the editorial 
work on ^Sbit Jtmrnai, September 2, 1882, and was 
succeeded by Mr. Harold Frederick. His valedic- 
tory, published in i)\t Journal, was an ably written 
production, exhibiting the elastic vigor of his in- 
tellect and the strength of his memory. The 
pathos with which he refers to old associations, 
with its brief but touching reminiscences, gained 
it universal admiration. 

In 1 861, Mr. Dawson, without solicitation on his 
part, was appointed postmaster at Albany. He 
held the office six years, when he resigned, being 
unwilling to continue under President Johnson's 
administration, which he opposed. This^ we be- 
lieve^ is the only civil office tie ever held. Though 
abundantly able to have filled a prominent place 
among the distinguished politicians of his day, he 
had little fondne^ for official life, and could not 
consent, for the sake of personal interest or official 
advancement, to resort to the wearisome corre- 
spondence with local great men, and to those plati- 
tudes necessary, at the present day, to attain the 
rewards of party labor. Adroit and keenly saga- 
cious as a party manager, he never turned to his 
own advantage topics which happened, for the mo- 
ment, to attract public attention. He never fished 
" widi ever freshly-baited hook in the turbid waters 
of an ephema:al popularity." 

In a word, Geofge Dawson was in no sense a 
demagogue. In his political career there was 
no shade of selfishness. Had he been willing to 
purchase advancement at the price often paid 
for it, there was never a moment from the time 
he first made himself felt and know*n, diat he 
could not have commanded almost anything which 
his party could bestow. But, as we have said, 
he desired none of the rewards or honors of party 
success. Personally, he regarded office as a bur- 
den, an obstacle to the enjoyment of his tastes. 
It was said of Mr. Dawson that " hb vigorous in- 
tellect — shrewd, far-sighted and restless — impelled 
by well*bahnced instincts of policy and aggressive- 
ness, fiimUied with all that general knowledge 
which the newspaper man must necessarily acquire, 
lacked that breadth of classic information, that 
catholicity of tastes and sympathies^ which are de- 
manded Unday in the a\'erage leader writer." We 
do not believe Mr. Dawson Tacked breadth of clas- 
sic information, or that catholicity of taste required 
hj an editor of the present time. We have already 
seen how ardendy m his youth he devoted himself 
U> solitary study, and how he familiarized himself 
with the classics. The felicitous classical quota- 
tions with which his writings abound, exhibit tlie 
result of his studiesi His fondnea for books 
through Ih whole lifo was a striking chsracteristic; 



the heart of his home was his library. Hither he 
retreated from the cares and labors of his business 
to discourse with the great spirits of other times^ 
yielding with unfailing delight to the lofty stimulus 
of great minds, communing with them as with 
familiar friends. We believe that most of his 
leaders rank in ability, in argumentative and 
analytic power with those of any contemporary 
joumaL 

We close what we have to say in regard to Mr. 
Dawson as a political writer, in the language of an- 
other. ' ' He was a man of magnificent pluck. He 
loved thrust, parry and retort of newspaper battle. 
In every encounter he was cool, confident, warr, 
sometimes audacious^ He spied the weak point in 
hb antagonist's defense and made his lunge instan- 
taneous with the discovery. George Daw&on's last 
great feat in journalism was an assault on Roscoe 
Conkling; indubitably the most severe^ pointed, 
and serious attack to which Mr. Conkling has ever 
been exposed." 

We have thus far reviewed the life and career of 
Mr. Dawson as a political journalist and party 
leader. Politics, though they make the inteOect 
active, sagacious and inventive, within a certain 
sphere, generally extinguish its thirst for universal 
truth, paralyze sentiment and imagination, corrupt 
simplicity of mind, destroy confidence in human 
virtue, and finally ends in cold and prudent selfish- 
ness, if not in that insincerity which amounts to 
turpitude. Dawson, however, passed through 
all this with the ardor of moral feeling and the 
purity and enthusiasm of his youth uncontaminated* 
May we not say he was exalted by his trial? It 
now remains to consider briefly another phase of 
his life: 

As a writer, Mr. Dawson devoted his pen con- 
siderably to literature. His powers of description, 
particularly those of stream, lake and forest, have 
already been referred to, as also his love of an- 
gling. His description of the manner in which he 
indulged this love, portrayed in his admirable 
work, entitled ''The Pleasures of Angling," is in- 
tensely interesting — ^an excellent model of angling 
literature — the finished work of a mature man and 
graceful writer, natural and unaffi^ted in styles and 
brimful of sentiments which are shared by all 
genuine followereof the craft 

He loved angling for its refining influences and 
for its associations; he indulged in it as a medi- 
cine, as a better preventive than cure; lie loved it 
with unselfish devotion and courtesy. *'I havc^"* 
he says, in one of his essays on angling; '* often 
to assure my critical and incredulous friends that 
it is by no means all of fishing to fish. The appre- 
ciative angler, who has inherited or acquired the 
true spirit of the art, is not alone happy while {dy- 
ing his vocation, but happy also in the recollection 
of what has been and the anticipation of what is to 
be. To him, memory and hope are equally saUsQr* 
ing, the one luminous with the sunshine of Ae re* 
cent past, and the other all aglow with the assured 
cheer of the near future. Nor is the ptearaie do* 
rived from a review of the last outing, wholly or 
chiefly associated with its material resnltsi *GmI» 
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ing ' and ' striking' and 'killing' belong to the mere 
mechanism of the art Its real fascination lies in 
what one sees and feels in mountain and valley; 
in river and lake; in sunshine and shadow; in the 
exhilarating atmosphere and delectable odors of 
the virgin forests; in the music of singing birds 
and in the soothing monotone of running waters; 
in the quiet and repose best found in the solitanr 
places where anglers most do congregate. It 
strikes me like the sound of a trumpet to remem- 
ber my fights with three-pound trout, five-pound 
bass, or thirty-pound salmon, but I ^nd intenser 
ecstasy when I recall the circumstances and sur- 
roundings of these material experiences. The 
transparent brook, whose ripples were rendered as 
dazzling as molten silver by sunshine glints which 
fell upon them through the ever-waving branches 
of the pine, or birch, or hemlock which over-arched 
it like a benediction; the pellucid waters of 
river or lake, whose unruffled surface trembled as 
the fly and leader touched its bosom; the deep 
pool, cast into deeper shadow by the giant bould- 
ers, near which the lordly salmon rests on his up- 
ward journev; and a thousand other things of 
beauty whicn fill the eye and ravish the senses 
while watching and waiting and casting for a 
•rise' 

''These are the pictures most distinctly photo- 
graphed upon the memory of the appreciative 
angler, and which come up most vividly before 
him when he looks back on what has been." 

What a vivid picture this! Can the pencil's 
mimic skill, in the hand of the most accomplbhed 
artist, throw more exquisite coloring, more natural 
light and shade blended in a more entrancing 
scene? Has not the mind that can thus describe 
nature penetrated those secret recesses of the soul 
where poetry is born and nourished ? 

We do not know that Mr. Dawson ever wrote 
poetry, but he had an imagination which might 
have made him a poet had he indulged it He be- 
lieved that the poetic fictions of great intellects are 
often the vehicles of the sublimest verities; that 
even when the letter is false the spirit is the pro- 
foundcst wisdom ; and he enlivened his writings 
with extracts from poets bearing the seal of genius, 
inspiration, learning and taste. 

In 1 876, he published his book already alluded ta 

Tliis work was first published in sketches in the 
Evening Journal^ at long intervals, during the three 
years antedating its appearance. l*hey were eageriy 
read, and add^ largely to the circulation of the 
paper. When the work appeared it was immensely 
popular, not only with the lovers of angling, but 
by all lovers of true literary merit, and still contin- 
ues to be a Civorite work with the reading public. 

Said one of his friends, a delightful writer and 
critic: "Mr. Dawson wielded a trenchant pen ; when 
he turned from the conflict of parties to the praise 
of his favorite pastime 'of simple wise men ;' his 
essays, limpid as the cr^'stal stream, are aglow with 
the soft summer sunlight, and melodious with the 
song of birds. When angling was the theme, he 
wrote from a full heart and closest sympathy. The 
efTea of his writings is^ therefore, magical, like 



that of the mimic players in Xenophon's Memo- 
rabilia. He who reads, if he be an angler, musi go 
a fishing; and if he be not, straightway then he must 
become one." 

This is the feeling which the reading of his 
'* Pleasures of Angling " inspires. It is descriptive 
of his fishing adventures in the waters of the Ca»- 
capedia, the St Lawrence, in Canadian streams; 
and in the home of the finny tribes of our own 
State and Pennsylvania. He introduces the reader 
to his delightful friends and associates in these ex- 
cursions, and, finally, ere he is aware, the reader 
himself is one of the piarty engaged in the exciting 
and pleasurable scenes. 

The characteristics of Mr. Dawson which secured 
respect and affection are not difiicult to depict; leu; 
with the qualities which made him eminent, there 
were blended simplicity and artlessness open to 
every eye. He possessed excellences which, at 
first, seemed to repel each other, as his political 
aggressiveness, though in truth they were of one 
genial family. In the political contest he was 
aggressive, triumphant over fear, gathering strength 
and animation as the conflict deepened, boond 
closer to duty as its hardships and the difficulties 
thatsurrounded it increased; yet, at the same time, he 
was a child in simplicity, innocence and benignity. 

He was singularly alive to the domestic affec- 
tions. In the bosom of his family he exhibited the 
deep sympathies and alTections of his nature. His 
home was pervaded by his love as by the sunlight 
and very much of his life was centered there. Bat 
the peculiar charm, over all, lay in the junction of 
intellectual power with religious and moral worth; 
his honor was superior to every temptation hj 
which the world could assail him* 

No one who e\*er met Mr. Dawson in the so- 
cial circle can easily fbrget the attraction of his 
manner and conversation, for he possessed the 
power of communicating with ease and interest 
the riches of his mind. He carried into sodety a 
cheerfulness and sunshine of soul which, withtoat 
effort, won the hearts of those in his presence to a 
singular degree. 

Mr. Dawson was one who may well be called a 
Christian gentleman. As eariy as 1831, in the earljr 
dawn of his manhood, he united with the Baptist 
Church at Rochester, and his connection with that 
denomination continued to the day of his death. 

On coming to reside permanently at Albany, he 
attended the North Peari Sueet Baptist Church, 
which then stood on the site of Pernr Building. 
The Nonh Pearl Street Mission had been estab- 
lished at this time, under the auspices oi this 
church, on North Peari street, above Wilson, and 
nearly in the rear of Mr. Dawson's residence 00 
Ten Broeck street He devoted himself to the 
care of this mission, became iti superintendent, and 
through his efforts it was finally incorporated under 
the name of the Tabernacle Baptist Church, with 
the Rev. J. D. Fulton, pastor, on October 29, 1859. 
After that time Mr. Dawson's efforts to build up 
and add to the new church were unswerving. The 
new church thrived and increased in membcn^hip 
to such an extent that a more pretentious edifice 
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became necessary. A fine site on the comer of 
Clinton avenue and Ten Broeck street was pur- 
chased. It cost $30,ooo; and with $54,000 addi- 
tional the building was constructed. On Februaiy 
i4» 1877, i^ ^^ formally dedicated and occupied. 

During the work of building, Mr. Dawson spent 
much of his time in superintending it How much 
of his means were contributed will doubtless never 
be known, as he was as unostentatious as he was 
liberal in his benefactions. It is known, however, 
that his contributions were veiy large. 

His zeal in the cause of the Church did not end 
with the completion of the Tabernacle Baptist 
Church. There was established, in North Albany, 
a Mission School, under the auspices of the Taber- 
nacle Church. To the promotion of this enterprise, 
Mr. Dawson bent his efforts. Evety Sunday he 
was found attending to his duty there, discussing 
doctrine to the youthful and old alike, and edu- 
cating Uiem in the knowledge of religion. As a 
lay preacher he was without a peer. His vigorous 
and timely discourses will long be remembered by 
the attendants of this mission. 

The various pastors of the Tabernacle Church 
always found in him a zealous supporter; and the 
congregation and Sunday-school a disinterested 
fiiend. 

In June, 1834* Mr. Dawson was united by mar- 
riage to Miss Nancy M. Terrell, a native of Tol- 
land, Conn. His married life was fortunate and 
happy; his home, as before said, the center of 
happiness^ of refinement and comfort Three sons 
were bom to the marriage : the first died in in- 
fancy; die second, George S. Dawson, imbued with 
a patriotic spirit, entered the service of his country 
in the darkest days of the rebellion, and gave his 
life to the cause for which he left his home and all 
its attractions; For him, in recognition of his 
valor and patriotism, the well-known George & 
Dawson Post of the G. A. R., of Albany, was 
named. The other son, Burritt &, with Mrs. 
Dawson, still survives. 

After redring from active life, Mr. Dawson gave 
more of his time to his favorite pastime of angling, 
to occasional contributions to the press, to works 
of charity and benevolence, and to the society of 
his cherished friends. And thus the afternoon 
sun of what we may truly call his beautiful life, 
gradually descended toward the night But that 
night drew on much sooner than his robust and 
apparently healthv condition indicated, closing 
after an illness of less than a week. He died Feb- 
ruanr 17, 1883, at the age of seventy yean. 

The death of such a man, as might be expected, 
produced a profound sensation. Seldom has the 
death of any one in this State called forth more 
general expressions of sorrow from the press than 
the death of Mr. Dawson. The popular favor 
which he enjoyed in such unmeasured profusion, 
was indicated in many wa^% Every degree of 
talent, of eloquence, of leammg, and (x distinction 
laid upon his fresh made tomb, green and fragrant 
garlands. 

The editorial fraternity of the city met, and a 
COmmitK* of one from each newspaper represent* 



ed, was appointed to prepare an expression of the 
collected sense of the profession on the career and 
character of Mr. Dawson. This committee was 
composed of St Clair McKelway, Argus ; T. C 
CalHcot, Times; J. C Cuyler, JLvfiress/ Harold 
Frederick, Journal; H. M. Rooker, Press and 
Knickerbocker ; R. M. Grifiin, Posi ; Edward Mig- 
gael, Fnee Blaelter; Wm. Kisselburgh, Troy Times; 
John A. Place, Oswego Times; Wm. H. McElroy, 
New York Tribune. At 11.30 on the day of the 
funeral, the representatives of the Albany press, 
and those from other parts of the State, met at the 
City Hall, and from there moved in a body to the 
Tabernacle Baptist Church, where the funeral took 
place. During the services many of the prominent 
places of business were closed and flags were at 
half-mast 

Among the many tributes of respect paid to the 
memory of Mr. Dawson, was one — the act of 
private friendship — so touchingly appropriate and 
beautiful, that we cannot refrain from describing it; 
and with this we close our notice. 

In the southwest corner of the Tabernacle Bap- 
tist Church, Albany, there was erected on January 
3, 1885, a handsomely proportioned, hignly-pol- 
ished granite tablet, bearing the following inscnp- 

tion: 

Geokgb Dawson. 

Bom March 14, 1813. 

Diid February 17, 1881. 

His renown a$ a Journalist, Author and Party Leader; 

Hi$ eminence as a citixen and statesman; 

His life of probitv and spiritnal elevation. 

Commanded the aamiration of all who value 

goodness and greatness. 

His labor and munificence in its establishment 

and maintenance endeared him to this churcht 

in which he illustrated the nobility of an 

exalted Christian manhood. 

Private aflection placed this tablet to commemorate 

his %'irtttes and worth. 

This chaste, enduring and eloquent memorial of 
Mr. Dawson was erected by Hon. Hamilton Har- 
ris^ a long cherished friend. 

Hugh J. Hastings was born in the North of Ire- 
land, August 20, 1820, and came to this country 
when eight vears of age, accompanied by his 
mother, brothers and sisters, his father having 
preceded them. The family settied in Albany. 
There were eight children, Hugh being next to 
the eldest He began work at an early age, and 
helped support his parents and the younger chil- 
dren. His first labors were as an errand boy in 
a dry goods store in William street. New York. 
This kind of work, however, was unsatisfactory to 
the ambitious boy, who longed for a chance to 
better his condition. He was a great reader, and 
managed, by utilizing his spare time^ to acquire 
much general information. 

His tastes led to writing for the newspapcn^ and, 
being encouraged by the success of his first at* 
tempts, he resolved to make newspaper writing hii 
business. He was first a reporter on the Alhamy 
Evening JournaL In 1840 he assumed the publi* 
cation of a Whig campaign paper called the Uniom. 
At the close of the canvass he became a reporter 
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on the Albany Ailas^ and made quite a hit by the 
crisp, lively manner in which he wrote up local 
item& But the measure of his ambition was not 
to be filled iii this way. He longed to have a 
newspaper of his own, and he resolved to have one. 
With a capital of only $7.50, he founded tfie 
Albany Knicker^ker in 1843, a daily paper, which 
grew to be veiy valuable property and an able and 
influential journal. 

Mr. Hastings also took an active part in politics. 
His natural talents lay in that direction, and he 
entered into the field of political discussion with a 
vigor that was the result of a lively inborn interest 
in the subiect He was for ''Tippecanoe and 
Tyler too, ' before he was able to vote. He ad* 
mired Clay, and was a great friend of General 
Taylor, who, when he became President, made 
Mr. Hastings Collector of the Port of Albany. He 
resigned this position when President Fillmore 
assumed office. 

In 1867, he determined to embark in metropoli- 
tan journalism, and purchased a controlling inter- 
est in the Xewrork Commercial Adverlistr^ 01 which 
he was editor and proprietor at the time of his 
deatlu Mr. Hastings was passionately fond of his 
newspaper work, but was preparing to leave the 
active conduct of the paper to his nephew, John 
Hastings, and the publication entirely to his son- 
in-law, Mr. Ward. In 1 84 3» he married Miss 
Mary Kceler, daughter of Mr. Henry Keeler, of 
Albany. The fruits of this marriage were four chil- 
dren, three daughters and one son. One daughter 
was married to Dr. Henry, and another to Mr. 
Ward, the business manager of the Commercial Ad-- 
verfiser. Mr. Hastings died in the City of New 
York, -September, 1883, after a life, that made a 
mark 

Hox. DANIEL MANNING. 

Hon. Daniel MANSiKOwas bom in Albany, Au- 
gust 1 6, 1 83 1 . He was of sturdy parentage, which, 
in its ancestral lines, ran into Irish, English, and 
Dutch sources, combining the main stocks which 
have settled Albany, and impressed upon its life 
and growth its staid qualities with its progressive 
movement From earliest boyhood he felt the 
desire and formed the purpose of self-help. While 
at school, the disposition to be doing was dominant 
in him. It was his conviction, before he could 
shape it into statement, that he could unite the get- 
ting of an education with the work of supporting 
himself. He rcsbted the policy of confining him- 
self to the routine of schooling for a set number of 
years before he attacked industry itselt So, as soon 
as he acquired the rudiments of learning, he ob- 
tained, at cle\*en years of age, a situation as bov-of- 
all-work in the office of the Albany Allas^ which 
was subsequently merged into the Argns^ with 
which establishment he has ever since been con- 
nected, rising through Qvery stage of service to the 
presidency oif (he comnany and the executive pro- 
prietorship. In this adherence to one vocation in 
one establishment, the qualities of attachment, per- 
sistence and application, for which he is rightly 
notedi are exemplified 



Many are the relations and responsibilities grow- 
ing out of his connection with the Argus^ but they 
all radiate from it; and the journal and his own 
personality have had a marked reciprocal influence 
upon one another. The three-fold form of news- 
paper work is anparent It comprises printing; 
literary work, and bu^ness management, to eadi 
of which Mr. Manning served a long tutehg^ and 
in each of which he mastered the art From one 
to the other he graduated in due course. Overall 
of them he qualified himself to exercise superviaon. 
By thorough knowledge of the deuils of each 
branch, he became able to manage them amul- 
taneously in their afiiliated bearings, however luge 
or however minute. His life has been spent in the 
city of his birth. His associates have been those 
who were the companions of his youth. His 
political opinions have been in harmony with the 
journal which he has promoted. The position of 
that journal in the politics of the State, and the 
nation, has required him to scrutinize and wdgh 
die large responsibilities which, in time, he has had 
to wield and temper in its name. 

Journalism is becoming the educating force of 
the people who have to do with it Most of all, is 
it an educating force to those who, from boyhood 
to mature manhood, have had to do with it in all 
its trinity of activity. Mr. Manning^s career, passed 
at the center of political competition of the Empire 
Sute, has partaken of the administration of succes- 
sive Governors and the course of succesnve Legisla- 
tures. It has brought him into relations of con- 
fidence and co-operation with many able mindsL 
It has tested the qualities by which influence is 
wrought or wrecked. It has been a school of 
faculty and character, conceivably second to none 
other in American affairs. It can be advisedly said 
that Mr. Manning^s discharge of every trust in this 
relation has earned him promotion to one beyond 
it, until he reached the summit of opportunity and 
power in the field in which he worked. From the 
time of his identification with the news and editorial 
work of the Argns^ his relation was a most con* 
fidenUal one. He represented the paper in the 
Legislature, in which it has always been recognized 
as the monitor and exponent of one of the great 
contending parties. Its duty was to organize, lead, 
reflect, and restrain iu party clientele^ and to ex- 
ample the press of its party in the Sute always; and 
often in the nation. Prevision, steadines^ sagaci^» 
and honor were demanded. The vigilance and 
power of great antagonists had to be challenged. 
The irresponsible freedom of remote journalism 
was impossible. In this work, Mr. Manning was 
the asastant of Calvert Q>mstock, the partner of 
William Cassidy; and he became the successor of 
both. He never affected their ornament of method; 
but his tempering thought, worldly wisdom, ever 
sedate judgment, imperturbable repose, and far- 
reaching sight, were helpful to their brilliant pow- 
ers of sutcment; and his share in their successes 
and reputation is no small one^ 

No public man of either part? in Sute service at 
Albany for years past, has failecl to lieel the govern- 
ing strength of Mr« Manning's mind on the higher 
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and larger interests of politics. He grew to his 
influence by long and legitimate preparation. On 
the death of Mr. Casddy, in 1873, Mr. Manning 
took full charge of the Argus and became president 
of the company. Since then, his political life has 
been one of unsought prominence and influence 
within the party in the State, and, latterly, through* 
out the Union. He was a member of the Demo* 
cratic State Convention which met at Syracuse in 
18749 and nominated Goverflor Tilden, and of 
every Democratic State Q>nvention during the 
succeeding ten years. He has been a member of 
the Democratic State Committee since 1876, and 
was its Secretary in 1879 and 1880, and its Chair- 
man in 1881, 1882, 1883, and 1884. In 1876, he 
was one of the seventy-two delegates from New 
York to the National Convention at St Louis, 
which nominated Governor Tilden for the presi- 
dency. He was a member of the New York dele- 
gation to the National Convention at Cincinnati, 
which nominated General Hancock, in 1880, and 
was unanimously chosen its chairman. His part 
in the presidential contest of 1884 has passed mto 
historr. Nothing that could be said in these pages 
woulcl add to its repute. Comment on his ability 
as an organizer, his knowledge of men and meas- 
ures, and his skill in reconciling conflicting in- 
terests^ would be forceless ade by side with a state- 
ment of the results of their influence upon the 
political history of the period. Avoiding serious 
collision with die opponents of Mr. Qeveland at 
the Democratic State Convention at Saratoga, by his 
tact and ingenuity, Mr. Manning was instrumental 
in securing a two-thirds majority of the State dele- 
gation for the nomination ex his candidate. 

At the Chicago Convention, he was unanimously 
chosen Chairman of the New York Delegation. 
From the first he was implicitly trusted by his own 
delegation; and, from esurly in the deliberations of 
the Convention, by the Qeveland delegates from 
all parts of the Union. Exhibiting rare tact in 
handling Questions as they arose, he met emer- 
gencies wiUi admirable insight and promptitude, 
and accomplished the nomination of Mr. Qeveland 
in a manner which won the approval of the 
country at large. But with that great task achiev- 
edy the work Mr. Manning had in hand, both as 
Chairman of the State Committee and as Governor 
Cleveland's chosen friend and adviser, was only 
begun. There followed a campaign memorable 
for its conflicting dements, and marred by fac- 
tional animosides and bitter personalities hitherto 
unknown. The herculean task was before the 
managers of the Democratic party of healing, or 
at least checking, its internal dissensions in New 
Yoric Upon Mr. Manning, in great measure, 
devolved this apparently impossible work. Har- 
mony was measurably secured upon national issues, 
thus assuring the success of the party^ in the State 
and the casting of New York's decisive electoral 
irote for Qevehnd and Hendricks. The same 
courageous and quiet dignity that marked Mr. 
Manning^s conduct during the campaign, and with 
which he had met the fierce tactics of the forces 
arrayed against Mr. Cleveland, characterixed his 



work during the trying period succeeding the elec- 
tion, when desperate opponents were clamorously 
charging fraud upon the Democratic management, 
and claiming the election of Mr. Blaine with a 
persistent plausibility that for a time deceived more 
than half the country. 

Much of the aggressive work the State Democ- 
racy has accomplished within the last twelve years 
has been shaped by Mr. Manning's influence upon 
its organization and policy. To the duties before 
exercised by Dean Richmond, and then by Samuel 
J. Tilden, in the leadership of leaders, Mr. Man- 
ning has succeeded, and has impressed on the posi- 
tion his own methods and qualities. These com- 
prise a confident reliance on principle, and on the 
public capacity and disposition to respond to it; a 
making of issues broad, sharp and commanding; 
a policy of campaigning marked by candor, evi- 
dence and aggression; a calculation of the people 
as the decisive factor. His trust in the honesty and 
intelligent self interest of the masses is marked. 
His perceptions are intellectual, his tactics are 
ethical; his consciousness that neither political 
party is as good as it ought to be, leads him to 
strive to make the one with which he acts better. 
His relations with the statesmen of his party have 
long been intimate, and the best of them are his 
personal friends. Never relishing, and reluctantly 
accepting, political responsibilities, Mr. Manning 
would now retire from them altogether, and would 
have done so long since had he been permitted to 
act upon his own choice. Never consenting to 
hold political place, though often urged to do so, 
his political stewardship has been marked by prin- 
ciple, by high honor, courage and unselfishness. 
The placing of a great party in a position to de- 
serve and to achieve success, is to him far more 
important than any personal credit that he may 
derive from it 

In the affsurs of his native city, no man has at- 
tained to greater influence than Mr. Manning, yet 
no one has more sturdily refused to identify himself 
with ofiicial position. He has recognized a sole 
duty in administering unselfishly and unhamperedly 
the great public journalistic and unofiicial political 
trusts which have been his. His business gifts 
have, however, not permitted him to devote them 
exclusively to the work of publishing. He has 
long been a Director for the City in the Albaiiv and 
Susquehanna Railway Company. From 1869 to 
i88f, when he resigned, he was a Director in the 
National Savings Bank of Albany. In 1873 he 
became a Director in the National Commercial 
Bank of Albany; in 1 88 1 he was chosen its Vice- 
President; and upon the death of Robert H. Pmyn, 
in 1881, he succeeded to the presidency. He be> 
came a P^rk Commistioner of the City in 187J, 
and resigned the charge in 1884; and is one of the 
trustees of the Fort Orange Quk 

Married to Miss Mary Little, a lady of Enriish 
parentage^ he suffered her loss by death in ilSt. 
Two sons and two dauffhten are the crown of diit 
union. His sons are James Hilton and Frederick 
Qinton Manning, the* former being manaring 
editor of the ABia^ Argys. In Novemberi iS84« 
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Mr. Manning married Miss Maiy Maigarelta 
Fryer, daughter of William J. Fijcr, ctf Albany. 
His brother, John & Manning; was elected Mayor 
of Buffalo as the successor of Graver Qeveland, 
now President of the United States. A life of be- 
neficent activity, cultured by informing studies^ 
ballasted with many responsibilities^ tempered by 
intercourse and friendship with able and illustrious 
men, and inspired by a high and practical sense of 
honor and duty, has been that of Daniel Man- 
ning, who, still in the prime of hn faculties^ has, 
it is hoped, many years of honor and usefulness 
before him, in which his past would be a proof of 
his probity and power. And it is an excellent at- 
testation of the possibilities and product of what 
is best in American character, by self-help, under 
American institutions^ 

Mr. Manning now lilb the distmguished po- 
sition of Secretary of the Treasury in the cabinet 
of President Grover Qeveland. the duties of which 
he is believed to be discharging with characteristic 
independence, industry and energy, and with due 
fealty to party and country as he regards his obli- 
gations to both. He entered upon the duties of 
this appointment March 4» 1885. 

JOEL MUNSEUL 

Joel Muksell was bom in Northfield, Mass., 
April 14, 1808. His parents were Hezekiah and 
Cynthia (Payne) Munsell, who came from Hart- 
ford, Ct, to North field. Here young Munsell 
spent the first seventeen years of his life in boyish 
sports, in the schools of the town, and in working 
with his father at the trade of a wheelwright At the 
age of 17, in 1825, he was a regular apprentice in 
the printing-bfiice of the FramUim Posi and Chris- 
iian Freeman^ published in the near village of 
Greenfield. December, 1826, found him still ''at 
the case," but at another office in the same village. 
John Denio, his next employer, took him to Al- 
bany, the next May, as his clerk in a bookstore. 
But he was a printer, and preferred this art. After 
a month on the NaHaHai Observer^ published by 
Solomon South wick, he was, about the ist of Jan- 
uary, 1828, a journeyman printer, two days in the 
wcek» on the Stasonk Record; helping Mr. Denio 
in his bookstore at spare moments; and printing, 
editing, publishing, and distributing from door to 
door his own paper, the Albany Minerva. He 
issued eight numbers. Much of his time was now 
spent in reading, studying, and making collections 
of pa|iers and binding them. His employment for 
a second time, for a few months, in Mr. Denio*s 
bookstore, and in job work and journeyman w*ork 
on various newspapers, as he was needed, occupied 
him quite busily for nearlv a vear and a half, end* 
ing June, i8f9« From this date until his return 
to Albany, lanuary 4, 1830^ he was visiting friends 
in Northrield and seeking a Journeyman's work in 
Hartford and New Haven. Having no steady em- 
ployment at hfs trade, he gave his spare hours in 
New Haven to attending lectures ana reading use- 
ful works in science and literature. In Albany 
agAin. he spent a few more years in irr^ular em* 



ployment as a printer. But like many other 
printers^ whose lives have become eminently useful 
and successful, his ample habits of economy and 
constant devotion to gainii^ valuable knowledge 
did not forsake bin. 

In 1834, he was associated with Henry D. Stonc^ 
for two or three years, in the successful publication 
of the Microscope. From his savings he purchased 
material in October, 1836, and set up a job print- 
ing-office for himself at 58 State street Here his 
skill and industry found appreciatioiu In these 
respects he had no superior. "Joel Munsell, the 
Albany printer,** from this time forth made himself 
more fully known as the master of his art, as the 
enterprising publisher, the fiiithful annotater and 
compiler, and the generous friend of students and 
writers in genealogy^ locd history, and antiquities. 
A list of books and pamphlets of this kind from his 
press makes a volume. We can name but few here. 
His volumes are seen and his imprint known 
wherever books are read by intelligent students ot 
American history and genealc^. The first work 
compiled and published by him was called "Out- 
lines of the History of Printii^" in 1839. 

Albany owes him much for work done upon its 
local history. His "Annals of Albany," in 10 
volumes, i2mo, were begun in 1849 and finished 
in 1859. " Collections on the History of Albarnr," 
in 4 volumes, royal 8va^ were issued between 1865 
and 1871. Th^ embody a mass of matter relat- 
ing to the earlier and later history of Albany, which, 
with the help of indexes, is exceedingly ^^aluable 
for reference. Their preparation shows fondness for 
work, patient industry, great courage, and consci- 
entious fidelity. He was much aided in some 
parts of the work by Professor Jonathan Pearson, 
of Union College, and others. He must have 
spent untold hours among old records, old news- 
papers, and old tombstones, to have amassed such 
an amount of unassorted material. 

Another monument of his industry is found in 
"The Every Day Book of History and Chronol- 
ogv," compiled by him and published in two 
volumes, i2mo^ in 1843. 

' ' Webster's Annual Almanac," started by Charies 
R. Webster in 1784, had been prepared and issued 
by Mr. Munsell since 184^; and is now continued 
by his youngest son, Frank. Some volumes of the 
Albany Directory were prepared and puUished 
by Mr. MunselL "Joel Munsell's Sons,*" Charles 
and Frank, are still carrying on his work as printer 
at 82 State street 

In the . field of local lournalism, Mr. Munsell, 
besides hisown.4/Afrir>' j/zic/iu, published in 1840^ 
a daily campaign paper, edited bv Hon. Daniel D, 
Barnard; in 1842, The Ladfs Alagmne^ edited br 
E. G. Squier; also^ The Northern Skur and FreemmfM 
Advocate, in 1844; Thi SfecAftor, edited by Rev. Dr. 
W. & Sprague, in 1845; The Guard, an Odd Fd- 
lows' paper, edited by C. C. Burr and John Fanner; 
also, at various times, The New Fork State Me* 
chanic. The Unionist, The State Register, The T^ 
graphical Miscellany, The New Fork Teacher, Tka 
Morning Express, and The Daily Statesman. Some 
I of these were pardy edited by him, and contiiba«^ 
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tioos fiom his pen, on matters of local importance^ 
w€fc freqncnt. 

Ten Volumes of valuable historical matter weie 
issued by him, in limited editions^ with excellent 
paper, 4toaze^ and faultless typography. Thcj 
were called "Munsell's Historical Series," and 
published, as were his "Historical Collections^* 
and man/ other volumes^ at a pecuniary loss. He 
scaucdy ever refused to put in print a valuable 
muiuacript, because "it wouldn't pay." His un- 
selfish xeal for the preservation of historic truth led 
him to foiget the question, "Is there money in 
it?- 

Mr. Munsell took great interest in that valuable 
quarterly, now in the forty-first year of its publica- 
tion, called the New England Hisioric^Genealogkai 
Rigisier, of Boston, which he published for Uuee 
yean. 

He was one of the original founders and constant 
members of the Albany Institute, and published its 
Transactions and Proceedings. For forty years, up 
to his death, he was its treasurer. 

For fortv-three years he was a faithful supporter 
of the Lutneran Church in this city, and one of its 
trustees for over twenty years. Many historical, 
genealogical, and antiquarian societies showed 
their appreciation of hb great life work by electing 
him an nonorary member. 

He died after a brief illness^ January 15, i88a 
He had worn himself out His iuneral was 
largely attended by the members of the press, the 
Albany Institute, the Lutheran Church, and many 
citisens^ who sincerely mourned the loss of a most 
ttsdiil man. All who knew him esteemed him 
biriily. 

He was small in stature. Id expression he was 
usually cheerful; his features, in his later years^ told 
of thoughtful care and hard work. In conversation 
he was often Jocose and facetious. In manner he 
was quiet and unobtrusive, but always easily ap- 
proached. His portrait, appropriately inserted m 
Its eariy pages, illustrates this work. 

One of the most distinguished characters in the 
history of journalism of Albanv County, is Soldmox 
SovrruwiCK. Not onlv was he conspicuous as a 
journalist, but his innuence as a politician wa% at 
one time^ dmost unbounded, approximating that 
of more modem political leaderiL 

Mr. Soudiwick was born in Newport, R. L, 
December 25, 1773. His father was eariy identic 
lied with the struggle for American independence. 
He was a printer, and editor of the Newport Mer* 
ooTf, a journal heartily committed to the cause of 
independence. His patriotism drew upon him the 
hatrra of the Tories^ and cost him a hard-earned 
ibfftune, compelling his son to bq;in life in a bit- 
ter straggle with poverty. 

After engaginff in several humble employments^ 

Cung Soothwick drifted to New York Citr, where 
apprenticed himself in a printing estabhshment 
The A Bony Register was then conducted by hit 
bffother-in-mw, John Barber. 

After remaining in New York a little over a year, 
/oung Southwkk went to Albany as an assistant in 



the office of Mr. Barber. His ability and indnstry 
venr soon made him Mr. Barber's partner. 

On the death of Mr. Barber in 1808, Mr. Soutb- 
^ck succeeded to his interest in the paper. Hb 
talents^ energy and ambition soon placed him at 
the head of the Democratic party, of which the 
Roister was the organ and champion. 

He continued in charge of the Register for many 
years^ during which time he successively held the 
position of Qerk of the Assembly, Qerk of the 
Senate, Sheriff of the County, Manager of the State 
Dterature Lottery, State Printer, Regent of the Uiu- 
verity, and Postmaster of Albany. After the dis- 
continuance of the Register, he established and con- 
ducted an agricultural paper called the Ptaugtdqjt, 
first, under the anonymous designation of Henry 
Homespun, Jr., and subsequently in his own name. 
At about the same period, he became editor of the 
Christian Visitant, a periodical devoted to the inter- 
ests of religion and morality, and to the refutation 
of infidel principles. Sub.<equently he assumed 
editorial chaige.of the Nationat Democrat, during 
which time he presented himself to the electors ^ 
the State as a candidate for Governor, in opposition 
to the regularly nominated candidate of the Demo- 
cratic party, Joseph C. Yates. During the preva- 
lence of the anti-masonic excitement, he established, 
and for several years conducted, the National M- 
server^ a prominent organ of anti-masonry, and 
was soon after nominated as candidate of that party 
for the chief magistracy, in opposition to Martin 
Van Buren and Smith Thompson. 

Failing of success, and disgusted with the mani- 
fold vexations of political strife, he withdrew from 
the turbulent arena of public life, and sought in the 
congenial atmosphere of the domestic and social 
circle that happiness and peace of mind which he 
had fitiled to experience in the restless career of 
personal and political ambition. 

The remainder of his life was devoted to study, 
to his family fireside, and to the dissemination of 
religious, moral, and intellectual truth. 

From 1 83 1 to 1837, he delivered a course of 
lectures on the Bible; another on Temperance; and 
another on Self-Education, which were much ad- 
mired. He published Uie ** letters of a Layman " 
under the signature of Sheriock. 

This publication was followed bv " Five Letters 
to Young Men, by An Old Man of Sixty." 

For the last two years of his life he conducted 
the editorial department of the Famify Newspaper^ 
published by his son, Alfred Southwick. 

On the loth of November, 1839, while returning 
with Mrs. Southwick from a social visit at the 
house of a friend, he was attacked by an affection 
of the heart, which terminated iatally. His age was 
six^-six, 

rew men ever experienced more vidsatudes of 
fortune than Mr. Southwick. He was a sdf-roade 
man, owing all his knowled^ and mental culture 
his success and distinction m life, to his own ex« 
ertions. He loved to encourage the laborijm 
classes, the young, the obscure and friendlen; to 
teach them the knowledge of their power and to 
I aid the advancement of their personal and pecnni* 
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ary interests. His address at the opening of the 
Apprentices' Library in Albany was an earnest, im- 
passioned and eloquent appeal in behalf of the 
young mechanic 

A few months previous to his death, he projected 
the establishment of a literacy and scientific insti- 
tute in this city, to be placed under his personal 
control and supervision, for.the purpose of afford- 
ing the requisite facilities to young men desirous 
of pursuing a course of self education. 

In person, Mr. Southwick was somewhat under 
the medium size, with a countenance full of be- 
nignity, and expressive of an enthusiastic, ardent 
and sanguine temperament An insidious disease, 
the result of sedentary and studious habits^ had un- 
dermined his health and deprived the evening of 
his life of that full enjoyment which he might 
otherwise have enjoj'ed. 

LUTHER TUCKER. 

Luther Tucker was bom in Brandon, Ver- 
mont, May 7, 1803. The death of his mother, 
which followed almost immediately, broke up the 
family — his father and the older children shortly 
afterward joining the tide of migration to which 
Vermont has alwa}*s furnished so large an army of 
recruits, while the subject of this notice was 
adopted in the house where he had been cared for 
in the hours of motherless infancy. At the age of 
fourteen he was apprenticed to Timothy C. Strong, 
a printer, of Middlebuiy, encountering, in connec- 
tion with the instruction he received, the rough 
fare and hard work that were natural enough at 
the time, but very different from the customs of the 
present Mr. Strong removed to Palmyra, N. V., 
in 1 817, taking the young apprentice with him; 
but the connection between them ended two 
years later, before the expiration of the term of 
apprenticeship. Mr. Tucker thus entered upon the 
prosecution of his craft as a journeyman somewhat 
prematurely, making his way, with inten-als of 
work at various intermediate points, toward his old 
friends in Vermont, for whom and for his native 
hills, then, as through all subsequent changes, he 
entertained the warmest affection. A tour of work, 
on which he soon set out, carried him, in the 
course of the five succeeding years, to \*arious 
points in the north and east, and to Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, and New York. In 
the spring of 1825, he entered into partnership, at 
Jamaica, Long Island, with Mr. Henr}* C Sleight, 
whose business was chiefly the publication of 
standard works for New York houses. Some vol- 
umes, now in possession of his sons, bearing the 
imprint of Sleight & Tucker, chiefly English re- 
prints of a moral or theological kind, are strikingly 
characteristic of the condition of American publish- 
ing at the time; but, in freedom from typographical 
errors and excellence of press-work, they suffer 
nothing in comparison with the larger and more 
hurried editions of the present generation. 

In his travels as a journeyman, Mr. Tucker had 
passed through Rochester in 1823, and witnessed 
the first crossing on the aqueduct over the Gene- 
it 



see, of the Erie C^mal; and, though the place was 
then little more than a village, he was struck with 
its evident capadties lor future growth and proa- 
perlty. 

And when be began to look for a wider 
field than that aflbrded at Jamaica, Rochester was 
the point that occurred to him. Encouraged by 
his partner, who aided him with capital as well as 
with advice, at the age of twenty-four he turned 
his steps thitherward, and, entirely unknown among 
its people, began the publication of the Rochester 
Dahy Adoertiser — the first daily newspaper to 
spring into existence west of the Gty of Albany, 
in the boundless and then undeveloped territory 
that extends to the Pacific Its initial number ap^ 
peared October 27, 1826, and, as we learn from con- 
temporary notices^ at once attracted attention as 
showing the remarkable progress of the place. 
In referring to its establishment; the Ne.w York 
^tvirikf^/'oj/ of October 31, 1826, said: "Nothing 
can snow, in a more striking point of view, the 
rapid increase of our population and internal com- 
merce, than the fact that Rochester, which within 
a few years was a wilderness, is now enabled, by 
the number of its inhabitants and the activity of its 
trade, to support a daily paper." 

This enterprise^ in proportion to the budness 
transactions of the day, and the simpler customs of 
a young and still struggling Western town, was a 
success. But we have been already too lonS in 
tracing the steps bv which Mr. Tucker readied 
what became the all-absorbing work of his life, to 
allude even briefly to his associates^ or to the part 
he took in the active and often heated political dis- 
cussions of a peculiarly exciting period. Wher- 
ever he had traveled he had been struck with the 
backwardness of our agriculture; the lack of inter- 
communication among our farmers; the tendencies 
of all-prevailing practice towards die deterioration 
of the soil; the almost universal absence of agri- 
cultural r^ing. His taste was strongly for &nn- 
ing, and other business he regarded as simply the 
resource from which he hoped to buy and cultivate 
land of his own, without indebtedness to others^ 
and with reasonable provision in case of bad sea- 
sons and slow returns. 

From this ambition, and his very considerable op- 
portunities of observation among farmers in widely 
scattered localities^ arose the establishment of the 
Genesee Farmer^ Januaiy i, 1811, while still pub- 
lishing the Daily Advertiser, Mr. Tucker's aim in 
a paper for the practical benefit of fiirmers^ was to 
provide them with a means of communication 
touching the detaib of their experience and modes 
of practice, and to bring their example, so to speak, 
within the personal knowledge of his readers, look- 
ing to what had been accomplished, or was actu- 
ally going on among the most intelligent and 
enterprising, for guidance as to what mig^t or 
should be done, mther than to scientific investiga- 
tion or the theories of the closet It may not be 
too much to claim that the Genesee Farmer^ though 
preceded in date of issue by a few other agricultunl 
journals here or in Great Britain, was the first to be* 
gin from this end. Its circulation rapidly increased^ 
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and this notwithstanding the establishment of the 
CuIlhxUor at Albany by Judge Bael, under the aus- 
pices of the State Agricultural Society, in 1834, 
when some falling off might have been expected 
from the division of the field with a rival so able 
and influential; and it was somewhat to Mr. Tuck- 
er's surprise, on the union of the two journals, 
some years later, to ascertain that the drculation of 
his own was much the larger of the twa 

Having at last attained what was to have been 
his great object, the purchase of a form near Roches- 
ter, the daily paper was sold in 1839. It still exists 
as one of the leading and most popular journals of 
Western New York, under the name of the Roches* 
ter Union and Adueriiser. Farming and the 
publication of the Farmer were to be die sole ob- 
jects of the future. But before a single season had 
passed. Judge Buel's death left the CuUwator with- 
out a head, and a proposition was made to Mr. 
Tucker for the combination of the two papers; that 
seemed in many respects so advantageous^ that the 
&mr was sold, and the number for January, 1840, 
was published from Albany and bore the tide of the 
CulUvator: a consolidation o/Buefs Culticaior and ihe 
Genesee Farmer. A New Genesee Farmer subse- 
quently led a brief and flickering existence, and 
after the second part of the Qd/icafyr*s title had 
been dropped as too cumbersome, other Genesee 
Farmers came into fitful being — the last calling it- 
self* "the oldest paper," because of its borrowed 
tide — an attempt at appropriating a history as well 
as a name of which there have been many other 
specimens in our periodical literature but about 
which Mr. Tucker may, perhaps, have been excus- 
able in feeling somewhat sensitive. 

In respect to the details by which Mr. Tucker 
was led into his life-work, we have spoken more 
fully, because no notice would be fitting, as it 
seems, without at least an- outline of those prelim- 
inary steps by which, and through which, it came 
about that all the efforts he could pat forth were 
thereafter devoted to the cause of agriculture. 
Without the genius for manipulation, which seems 
to be essential in the political managers of the 
present day, it is possible that with all his energy, 
judgment and industry, he might not have attain- 
ed, by continuing in the political field, the leading 
rank among those who have the credit of making 
or unmaking aspirants for public positions With 
the same qualities, coupled with an admirable appre- 
ciation of the real wants of the community, agricul- 
tural or educational — but without training in that 
administrative capacity which consists so largely In 
the selection and employment of deputies by whom 
all details can be wrought out under general guid- 
ance and supervision — ^for a long time he retained 
in his own hands and under his own eye every de- 
partment, business and editorial, and never felt 
quite satisfied when anything that could possibly 
be done bv himself was left to another, 'llie un- 
tirinff work he thus assumed was often far too 
much for the individual energies of anjr one, but 
with heart and soul fully engrossed in its accom- 
plishment, he escaped from serious results until the 
confinement lo labor bq;an lo tell, and he felt 



more and more, with the enfeebling heat of each 
successive summer, that some measure of respite 
was absolutely cssentiaL For a number of years 
prior to his death, he had been forced from con- 
stant application, by absolute inability to continue 
it, and a large part of his last summer he spent in 
freedom from care at various resortSL But as soon 
as he was at home, he was only contented with a 
certain measure of the oflice work; and it may be 
truly said of him, if the saying is anywhere strictly 
correct, that ''he died in the harness." In the 
wandering of his mind, after fever had set in, he 
uiged that manuscripts should be sent him for 
scrutiny before publication, specifying some that he 
remembered as coming in before he left the office; 
and, recollecting that the State Agricultural Soci- 
ety was about to hold its annual meeting, he was 
full of anxiety lest his illness might prevent his son's 
attendance, and eager to be up and at his desk for 
work. But his work was over. He died Sunday, 
Januar}- 26, 1873. He had been at the oflice on 
the 14th for several hours, although not very well 
or strong, and on the morning of the 15th found 
himself too ill to leave his bed. Inflammation of 
the lungs followed, attended at the last by defective 
and irregular action of tiie heart, and when the fever 
left him his strength gradually faileil, until he en- 
tered into the rest of the uneniling Sabbath beyond 
the grave. With his native predisposition for agri- 
cultural pursuits, it had been his task for many 
long years to weigh the merits of discussion after 
discussion and question after question, endeavor- 
ing to give due pronuncnce to each in turn accord- 
ing to its deserts. Without prejudice or partiality, 
he admitted to publication what was counter to his 
own views, that it might stand upon its merits, and 
provoke tiiought among his readtr& Clear, point- 
ed and accurate in tiie use of language, what he 
wrote always came witii weight. During his lat- 
ter years, wiUi manual difficulties of penmanship 
rendering any prolonged exertion irksome, he 
wrote but little; but the guidance of his judgment 
and advice was ever present Whatever he wrote 
was in all respects as he intended it to appear, and 
if he had been content to leave for printers the task 
of deciphering illegibilities and correcting sen- 
tences — in other words, to abridge his own labor 
at the expense of otiiers — he would probably 
have written more and at greater length. But to 
the last he was e(|ual to the work of editing and 
correcting the manuscript of others, however much 
it wore upon him; for the great aim of his labor 
was to give voice to experience that might other- 
wise be unknown, and he would rather take in liand 
a few pages from some unlettered corr€Si)ondent 
embodying the actual results of his experience, than 
deal with folios of correctly written and difliise 
rumblings from writeni whose syntax and etvmol- 
ogy were above their actual knowledge of their 
subjects. For over forty years at the head of the 
Coitn/ry Gen/ieman, and constantly in communioi* 
tion widi those who acted under his supervision, as 
with many corresj)ondents at a distance perK>nally 
unknown, Mr. '1 ucker seemed to possess an un« 
usual power of attracting friendsliip and affection. 
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of which evidences have oRen come from quite un- 
expected sources. 

'Hie publication of the paper has been continued 
successfully since ^Ir. Tucker's death bj his sons^ 
Luther H. Tucker and Gill>ert M. Tucker, under 
the firm name of Luth<:r Tucker k Son, and, as in 
the past, it ranks among the leading agricultural 
journals of the United Stat^ 

In his personal relations, Mr. Tucker was for 
many years a man of sorrow. Fairly under way at 
Rochester, with the promise of his new experiment 
with a daily paper just budding into fruition, the 
cholera season of 1832 that swept like a pestilence 
over the country, visited that place with unusual 
severity. His young wife and a boy of special 
promise, in his fifth year, after but a fewdajV strug- 
gle, were carried to the unending repose of the cem- 
etery at Mt. Hope; but they lingered for forty years 
longer in a recollection that, until the last, was never 
revived without the deepest emotion. The suniv- 
ing husband and Aither fell into a decline from which 
it was long thought that he could scarcely recover. 
Marrying the sister of his former wife, she suc- 
cumbed, in i844, to consumption, the scourge of 
her native New Kngland climate, preceded by one 
daughter and soon after followed by another. 
Smitten by relocated blows, though assuaged by all 
that could tend, in social and business relations, to 
mitigate their severity, he became constantly less 
inclined to mingle in public occasions^ and more 
bound up in the welfare of those who were left to 
him. 

Since his third marriage, over a quarter of a 
century had elapsed at the time of his death — a 
period of exemption from aHlictions, and gradually 
closing over the scars of former wounds — but he 
seldom, if ever, accepted invitations likely to bring 
him into prominent notice. During the hot 
months of summer, which were especially trying to 
his constitution, he was often so greatly enfeebled as 
to excite the serious apprehensions of his family. 
Of unvarying sweetness of dis|x)sition in the home 
circle to which he was so much devoted, the char- 
ity that speakeih no evil was etpially prominent in 
his judgment of other men and their motives, 'llic 
memory of an injury was far less permanent in 
his mind than the recollection of favors received, 
kindly words when the business horizon was 
clouded, and warm sympathies at times of trial. 
'I'hat the struggle of life had wxaried him there can 
be no doubt; but his faith and gratitude, and un- 
selfish efforts for the happiness of others^ nex-er 
wavered ; and when his task on earth was over, it 
may be truly said that he fell asleep with a con- 
science void of offense toward God and toward 
man, and a heart uns|K>tted from the world. 

In May, 1782, Cuarlks R. Webster made his 
ap|)earancc in Albany. His long and ccmspicuous 
career forms an interesting chapter in the history 
of the City and County of Albany. 

On his arrival he at once began with Solomon 
Balentinc the publication of the Niw York Gris- 
cllcer or Norikvrn hikiiigeficer* '11)c only existing 
copies of tills paper are in the Albany Institute 



In 1783, Mr. Webster withdrew from the Gawdte 
and removed to New York. The paper was eu* 
larged, and continued by Mr. Balentine down to 
May, 1784, when it was discontinaed. 

llie first pocket almanac ever published in Al- 
bany was printed by Mr. Balentine It is a en* 
rious and antique specimen of that kind of pub- 
lication. 

In the latter part of May, 1784, Charies R. 
Webster returned to Albany and b^n the pub- 
lication of the Albany CrozeiU. A regular file of 
this paper, from the sixteenth number down to the 
time of its discontinuance in 1845, is preserved 
in the State Library. At that time it was seventy- 
two years old — the oldest newspaper in the State. 
It was conducted with markol ability^ and is 
an excellent record of the proceedings of the 
Legislature of the State, the Courts of Justice, of 
the Common Council of Albany, and ot the gen- 
eral events of the time in which it existed. 

On November 17, 1793, the (Sazeite printing-of- 
fice was consumed by a terrible conflagration, which 
broke out on Sunday evening in an out--house be- 
longing to Leonard Gansevoort 

Mr. Webster is justly called the "Father of 
printing" in Albany. He was bom at Hartford, 
Conn., September 30^ 1762. Hb &ther was 
^latthew Webster, and his mother^s maiden name 
was Mabel Pratt 

When Charles was seven years of age, his father, 
by an unfortunate turn in his affairs* was reduced 
to poverty, and young Webster was apprenticed to 
Hudson & Goodwin, publishers of the Connecticai 
Courani^ to learn the printer^s trade 

The opportunities alforded the boy for school- 
ing were limited to two quarters in a select school 
His subsequent education was pursued in nlent 
study in hours which most other boys devoted to 
play. 

At the age of nineteen he was one of die com- 
pany who marched to New Haven to repel the 
threatened attack of the British upon that town. 
In 1 78 1 or 1782, when about twenty years of age, 
he came to Albany and entered into partnership 
with Solomon Balentine, the only printer in the 
city at the time. About the first production be* 
side their paper, was a work entitled " Plain Rea« 
sons," a dissuasive from the use of Watts' version of 
the Psalms, executed with neatness and accuracy. 
Balentine i^ Webster began the Gau/f0 in 1782. 
In 1783 the latter left partnership with Balentine 
and went to New York. Immediately after the 
evacuation of the city by the British, in company 
with John I^nff he commenced the publication 
of the Nlcw lori Gazetle, 

In 1784, he returned to Albany, and commenced 
the Aibafty Gazdt$. Mr. Balentine had removed, 
and Webster was the only printer in the. city. 

In 1 787, he was married to Miss Rachel Steele, 
of Hartford, who died March 31, 1794. Two 
children survived her, a son and a daughter. The 
former was the Rev. Charles Webtter, long a 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church, Monmouth 
County, N. J. Tlie daughter married Mr. Brown^ 
of Albion. 
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April 2, 1796, Mr. Websler was married to Miss 
Cynthia Steele, a sister of his first wife. 

Though the columns of the Gazeiie were open to 
both Federalists and Republicans, it was regarded 
as a Federal organ. This led to the establishment 
of a rival paper and printing-office. But the rapid 
settlement of Western New York furnished abun- 
dant patronage for both papers, and largely in- 
creased the book-selling and printing business. 
About this time Mr. Webster associated with him- 
self his brother, George, and some time after, his 
nephews, Elisha W., Hezekiah and Daniel Skinner, 
became partners. He was active in the establish- 
ment of the Mechanics' Academy, and when that 
school was abandoned, he became interested in 
the Lancasterian School and the Apprentices' 
library. 

He never held anv public office, except that of 
Acting DepuQr to the County Clerk of Albany 
County for a brief period. 

Amid all the exciting events that attended the 
war of 181 2, he, though a warm Federalist, main- 
tained a dignity in the tone of his paper, a freedom 
from ribaldrpr and personal invective, never com- 
promising his character for fidelity and devotion to 
the cause he served. No indictments for slander, 
no suits for libel, were brought against him. He 
abhorred defamation. Morgan Lewis, when a can- 
didate for Governor, thanked him for his gener- 
osity in repelling an unjust attack made on him as 
soon as it met his eye, although he was busily en- 

e;ed in using all honorable means to defeat Mr. 
wis' election. 

On approaching sixty yeari^ he made a settie- 
men! of all his affairs. A division of the prop- 
erty was amicably made, and the firm of Websters 
& Skinners was dissolved by the withdrawal of 
the three younger partners. The book-selling, 
printing and binding was carried on at the old 
stand by C R. & G. Webster. This firm was 
dissolved in 1 821, by the death of Mr. George 
Webster. The surviving brother purdiased his 
half in the property at the £lm-tree corner, for 
113,000, and the firm, E. W. Skinner ft Ca, pur- 
chased one-half the stock for |ip,ooa The new 
firm of Webster ft Skinners continued till his death, 
July 18, 1834. His failing health induced him to 
visit Saratoga Springs. He made his will and 
left his home, never to return. His last letter was 
written July 14, 18349 and, in view of the near ap- 
proach of death, contained these words: "The 
aim of my life has been to have my heart right 
with God and my trust in the merits of the Re- 
deemer." He expired almost instantly, without 
the slightest appearance of pain, July 18, 1834, 
and was buried from his residence in Albany, on 
die 20th. He was about six feet in height, well 
made in person, erect and easy in motion. His 
manner was dignified, full of courtesy and jweet- 
nest. His conversation was interesting, pure, in- 
structive, entertaining and edifying. Tlie ffreat 
iiim of his \\h seemed to be the elevation of the 
masses^ especially of all classes of mechanics, in 
snind and morals. Albany County never possessed 
a nobter c)«8t of filing men Uian during hia da]f. 



Thurlow Weed had no superior as a political 
journalist in his day. He was bom at the small 
village of Acra, in the town of Cairo, Green County, 
November 15, 1797. His parents were natives of 
Connecticut His father was Joel Weed. His 
paternal grandfather was Nathan Weed, a soldier of 
the revolution, who, with a large family, removed 
from Connecticut at the close of the war, and settled 
in the place of Thurlow's birth. Mr. Weed's 
mother was Mary Ellis, a native of New Haven. 
He was- the eldest of three brothers and two si3ter8, 
all of whom he survived, except his brother Osborn. 
Mr. Weed's father was an honest, amiable man, 
"doomed," as Mr. Weed says, "to earn his bread 
by the sweat of his brow, in the most literal sense. 
He was bred a farmer; but in 1799 removed to 
Catskill to become a carman." He continued 
poor, " sometimes very poor," through life. It is 
easy to see that, under these circumstances, Thur- 
low had no advantages for attaining an education. 
His first occupation in life was blowing a black- 
smith's bellows, for which he received six cents per 
dav, which he expended towards the support of his 
father's family. When nine years old he obtained . 
a situation as cabin boy on board a North River 
sloop. This brought him to the City of New York. 
The occupation of cabin boy was very much to 
his taste, and he indulged in tne ambition of be- 
coming a sailor. As he says, " but for an infirm- 
ity, which incapacitated him for the most essential 
part of a sailor's duty, his occupation would have 
been that of a seaman instead of a printer." 

After serving on different vessels on the Hudson, 
he removed, in 1808, with his father, to the town 
of Cincinnatus, Cortland Countv, then almost a wil- 
derness. His father attemptea to bring a piece of 
land, covered with woods, to the condition of a 
farm; but, like all his other adventures, it proved a 
failure. The boy did what he could to aid his 
father in erecting a log-house, and to make a clear- 
ing in which to plant com, potatoes, etc One of 
his occupations was aiding in making "Black 
Salts," by leaching ashes gathered from burned 
log-heaps. 

He relates that at this time his parents were 
so poor, that in winter he was compelled to 
tie pieces of rag<arpet around his feet instead of 
shoes, and thus equipped he chopped wood and, in 
spring, gathered sap. In this wilderness he evinced 
a strong desire for information. But there were 
few books, and the pleasure of reading was denied 
him. Having heard that a family living sevend 
miles distjsnt owned a history of the French Revo- 
lution, he set out bare-footed through the snow, 
and obtained die book afler considerable entrea^. 
Candles in his Other's house were unknown, and 
he read the book evenings, afler the dav*swork 
was done, by the light of pine-knots, in 1809 
his father removed from Cincinnatus to Onondaga 
Hollow, where Thurlow obtained work in an a»« 
ery, and in doing such odd jobs of labor as ofTerMl 
themselves. 

Afler abandoning the Idea of becoming a sailor, 
his ambition turned to the life of a printer, which, 
i at lMt» became irrepressible^ After several attemptt 
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to get a place, he became an apprentice in a print- 
ing-office in Onondaga Hollow. The work pleased 
him, and he soon became very useful in the office. 
Every leisure moment he employed in reading the 
office newspapers and such books as the village 
afforded. Here he remained until the war of 
i8i3 broke out 

The piinting-office in Onondaga was closed, and 
he secured a place in the old town of Scipio, where 
was published a paper called the Tocsin. Soon 
after, he entered the printing-office of Messrs. 
Seward & Williams, in Utica. The war was then 
waging, and Mr. Williams, one of his employers, 
enlisted in the army, and young Weed went with 
him. After scr\'ing in the lines a part of the cam- 
paign of 1 813, he obtained his discharge, went to 
Albany, and obtained employment in the office of 
Webster & Skinner, publishers of the Albany Gazeiie, 
After working a while at Albany, he went to Her- 
kimer and obtained employment in the office of 
the American^ published by Wm. L. Stone, after- 
wards distinguished as editor of the Northern Whig^ 
in Hudson; the Mirror, of Hartford; the Daily 
Adverliser^ in Albany; and the Commercial Adver^ 
User, in New York. Here he made the acquaint- 
ance of Michael Hoffman, and Al\*an Stewart, the 
anti-slavery lawyer. At this eariy day, Mr. Weed 
made the acquaintance of very many men who 
became distinguished actors with him in the polit- 
ical arena. 

After working in several places as a journeyman 
printer, he again, in 1815, became a resident of 
Albany. During the Sessions of the Legislature 
he listened to its debates, conducted by such men 
as I^Iartin Van Buren, Erastus Root, and Nathan 
Sandford in the Senate, and Elisha Williams, Will- 
iam A. Ducr, and Samuel Young in the Assem- 
bly. Here he took his first lessons in politics. 
Early in 1816, he began work in the office of 
the Albany Argus^ of which Jesse Duel was editor. 
In 1817. Israel W. Clark, editor and proprietor of 
the Albany Register, invited Mr. Weed to become 
foreman of the office. It was while here that 
he first tried his "'prentice hand" on editorials. 
Of these first efforts, he says: "I first wrote brief 
paragraphs upon common subjects, taking great 
liberties with the King's English, for I was ignorant 
of the first principles of grammar; but ^Ir. Qark, 
the editor, would good-naturedly point to these 
blunders and say encouragingly, ' I would improve 
with time.'" He did; and he became one of the 
most trenchant and powerful political writers in the 
State. In the split which occurred in the Repub- . 
lican party in 1818, one faction was headed by 
Governor De Witt Clinton, the other by Martin 
Van Buren, leading to a political and personal 
warfare of great bitterness, in which the pen of Mr. 
Weed became a somewhat powerful instrument 
In the fall of 1818, Mr. Weed purchased the print- 
ing establishment of John F. Hubbard, of Nor- 
wich, Clienango County, and established the Agri* 
cultnrisl, a paper favorable to Mr. Clinton, After 
conducting this some fourteen months, he disposed 
of the establishment, returned to Albany, and be- 
came foreman in the office of the Albany Argns^ 



In April, i8i8y Mr. Weed was married to Miss 
Catherine Ostrander, of Cooperstown. In hb auto- 
biography, he says: "To this marriage I am in- 
debted for as much happiness as usually falls to the 
lot of man. She more than divided our labors, 
cares and responsibilities. But for her industry, 
frugality and good management, I must have been 
shipwrecked during the first fifteen years of trial 
Economy and a well-regulated system in household 
affairs were virtues I did not possess, and their 
presence in her saved us from disaster." Mrs;. 
Weed died, deeply mourned, on the fortieth anni- 
versary of their marriage. 

Mr. Weed became foreman in the Argus office 
in 1821. In 1822, after a brief residence in Man- 
lius, he became a resident of Rochester, then a 
new, straggling village, containing but a few hun- 
dred inhabitants. Here he found occupation as a 
journeyman printer in the office of the Telegraph, a 
Clintonian paper published by Everard Peck, Mr. 
Weed's residence at Rochester in a measure laid 
the foundation of his future political life. Here he 
made the acquaintance of Frederick Whitlesey, 
Derrick Libley and Colonel Nathaniel Rochester. 
Mr. Whidesey, afterwards a Vice-Chancellor of the 
State, with Wm. H. Seward, Bates Cook and Thur- 
low Weed, became the founders of the Anti-Ma- 
sonic party. 

In 1823, the Rochester Telegraph placed the 
name of John Q. Adams for President under its 
editorial head. This was the first paper nominat- 
ing Mr. Adams. As Mr. Weed was soon known 
throughout the State as one of the chief supporters 
of Mr. Adams, he was fairly launched on ue sea 
of politics. 

In the singular campaign of 1824, in which 
Jackson, John Q. Adams, William H. Crawford, 
Henry Clay and Johi) C. Calhoun were candidates^ 
Mr. Weed and the Telegraph were the energetic and 
efficient friends of the successful candidate, AdamsL 

In September of that year, an accident to a stage- 
coach in Rochester, containing William H. Seward 
and Judge Miller, of Auburn, his father-in-law, led 
to Mr. Weed's acquaintance with the former. 
"This acquaintance grew rapidly,** says Mr. Weed, 
"on subsequent occasions, when Mr. Seward was 
called to Rochester on professional business. Our 
views on general politics were not disnmilar, and 
in regard to anti-masonry he soon became imbued 
with my opinions." 

Political anti-masonry, which had lurked in pri- 
vate dwellings, affecting town politics and creating 
neighborhood feuds, was at this time gathering 
strength from pamphlets and newspapers^ under die 
leadership of Messrs. Seward, Weed and John C 
Spencer, and soon began to exhibit the strength 
and influence of a new and powerful party. 
Though the Anti-Masonic party was short-lii^ it 
developed many distinguished men, who are now 
ranked among the statesmen of the nation. Snace 
will not permit us to follow all the windings of the 
partisan conflicts in which Mr. Weed was an ac* 
knowledged leader. 

His singular abilities for molding and control* 
ling public opinion, was first and most admirably 
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exhibited in the manner in which he manipulated 
the excitement growing out of the alleged murder 
of William Morgan bj the Masons — molding it 
into a powerful party. 

Mr. Weed was elected Member of Assemblj 
from Monroe County to the sesaon of 1825, and re- 
elected to the session of 183a 

After retiring from the L^slature, he left 
Rochester, and again became a resident of Al- 
bany. At this time Edwin Croswell was editor of 
the Albany Argus. 

While Mr. Weed was in the Assembly in 1830, a 
project began to be discussed, which in time was 
carried into effect, and exerted a powerful influence 
in shaping the future events of his life. This 
project had in view the establishment of a new jour- 
nal in Albany, devoted to the interests of the Anti- 
Masonic party. The first number appeared March 
22, 1S30, and was called the Evening JournaL 
Political anti-masonry soon passed away. The 
Whig party coming into existence; the Evening 
ftmrnal became a leading organ. Years passed, 
and the Whig party also passed into history. 

As it is our purpose to speak of ^Ir. Weed as a 
journalist and not as ^ politician, this sketch will 
be confined mostly to his journalistic career. It is 
proper, however, to say tluit, as a journalist, he was 
one of the founders and supporters of the Wliig 
party, and, as such, he was equally influential 
in forming and sustaining the Republican party 
through all its triumphs^ down to the time when 
he retired from the editorial duties of the Evening 
Journal. 

Next to the New York TrAune^ through all the 
history of the \Vhig and Republican parties, the 
Evening Journal has been a leading organ of the 
former, as it now is of the latter party. A contem- 
porary, writing of Mr. Weed when in the zenith of 
his influence, says : " Everything written by him 
affords evidence of a powerful mind. His sar- 
casms are keen, his wit pungent He knows how 
to touch the most sensitive part of his adversary. 
Every blow he strikes is felt Few editors in Amer- 
ica possess more of party tact than Thurlow Weed. 
He affords decisive evidence of being by nature 
a great man. He has risen from an obscure situa- 
tion in life to eminence, and in all the positions 
which he has occupied he has discovered new re- 
sources of mind fully adequate to those poweis 
reouisite to meet the exigency." 

In contact with all classes of men, he gained 
a wonderful knowledge of human nature — the abil- 
ity to read men, to understand their motives, to 
scan th«i true spirit of the times — which gave him 
superiority and influence as a politician. A strong, 
vigorous and graceful writer, his pen was a source 
of strength and a defense to his party, to his friends 
and to himself Allegiance and fidelity to his 
friends was a cardinal principle of Thurlow Weed. 
He was a politician in e\*erv sense of the word, 
excepting in low devices and platitudes. Mag- 
nanimous and generous toward ri^-als ; severe, de* 
termined and untiring in his opposition to polit- 
ical enemies; his contests were honorable and nigh- 
minded 



In 1840, he was appointed State printer, by the 
removal of his great rival, Edwin Croswell. Mr. 
Weed always took commendable pride in his call- 
ing as a printer and in his connection with the 
T}'pographical Society. Inlanuar)*, 1 85 r, writing 
to the New York Typographical Society, he said : 

" It is now forty years since I was apprenticed to 
the * Art preservative of all artSL* ♦ ♦ ♦ Accord- 
ing to all accounts I was then a very verdant youth. 
My master not unfrequently proposed to get ideas 
into my head with the ' mallet,' and on one occa- 
sion I evaded a well-aimed experiment in the same 
direction with the ' sheep's- foot' only by an ' artful 
dodge.' ♦ ♦ ♦ But now only one branch of 
our trade is taught to apprentices. A printer is 
no longer connected witli the 'press-room.' The 
printer of the present day is a stranger to its health- 
ful toil, its rich humori, its merry laugh, its habit- 
ual jests, and, I am con%trained to remember, its 
too frequent revelries, 'llie customs of the press- 
room, along with its labors, arc all obsolete. * * * 
Upon the years of my life which glided away as a 
journeyman printer in New York, I look back with 
exceeding gratification. It was a period of high, 
healthy, buoyant spirits and fresh enjoyment I 
was never for a day out of work, and with a hardy 
frame and willing hand was enabled from my 
wages to gratify every rational wish. Few journey- 
men made a larger figure in tlie ' bill-book ' of a 
Saturday night than myself 

'Yht last time that Mr. Weed ever set type was on 
the 8th of November, 1854. On receiving the news 
that Myron H. Qark was elected for Governor, he 
rushed into the composing-room, "seized a 'stick,' 
and, himself, threw into 'brevier' these expressive 
sentences: 'Let the eagle scream! Myron H. Qark 
is elected ! !' *' Such was 'Iliurlow Weed as an appren- 
tice, journeyman printer and editor. His career as 
a politician and Statesman is written conspicuously 
in the history of the State and nation. 

In 1869, Mr. Weed retired from journalism, after 
forty years of unwearied devotion to his duties as 
an editor. From that, to the day of his death, 
his time was spent in the genial companionship of 
his home friends ; in correspondence witli al«ent 
ones, among whom were ranked the most distin- 
guished names in America and Europe ; and in 
reading and in writing reminiscences of his times. 
He often wrote for the press. Finally, surrounded 
by everything conducive to happiness, the sun of 
his life went down. He died in the City of New 
York, on Wednesday, November 22, 1882, in the 
eighty-sixth year of his age. His death was peace- 
ful and painless^ " A short time before it occurred, 
while his mind was wandering, he seemed to be 
carr)'ing on a conversation with President Lincoln 
and General Scott in regard to the late war. At 
the conclusion he ordered a carriage, and then, 
after a moment's |)ause, said: ' I want to go home I ' 
'lliesc were his laM words." 

Hie facts of this notice are largely abridged from 
Mr. Weed's autobiography, 

'I1ie past has given to Albany mamr other edit* 
ors and periodical writers whose gracclul pens havQ 
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delighted and instructed the public here and else- 
whiere. Many of them became eminent in other 
fields of literature. Some were here but a brief 
time only; but they are vorthy of mention. 
Among them we record the names of William L. 
Stone, Harry Croswell, Natlianiel H. Carter, 
James R. Boyd, & De Witt Bloodgood, John & 
Van Schaick, Henry James^ Horace Greeley, 
Francis Dwight, Ebenezer Emmons, S. H. Ham- 
mond, Daniel D. Barnard, Jabez D. Hammond, 
A. J. Downing, William B. Sprague, K G. 
Squire, K C. Delavan, Jasper Hazen, John A. Dix, 
A. George Johnson, Alfred B. Street, S. C 
Hutchins, and J. Wesley Smith. Not one sur\nves; 
but their writings remain. 



It might seem invidious to speak of the living, 
some of whom have recently been called to similar 
duties in a lai^^er sphere; others of whom have re- 
tired with laurels; and still others of whom are dili- 
gently toiling among us with prospects of 
a bright fame. As exponents of public sentiment, 
as teachers of the people, as dispensers of such 
knowledge as every one seeks to gain, such men 
ought to fill no second rank in personal character 
and in general esteem. 

THE ALBANY COUNTY PRESa 

Under this head we attempt to give a list of all pe- 
riodical publications of any importance issuing from 
the press of the county since tlie very first newspaper 
printed in the city in 1771. Our sources of in- 
formation have often been contradictor}* as to dates 
of the minor papers, and we do not vouch for the 
accuracy of all But a list of them is ver}* sug- 
gestive and instructive. 

1771. — November. Aibany Gineiie^ published 
by James k Alexander Robertson. Discontinued 
at>out 1776, the publishers having joined the British 
and gone to New York City. 

1782. — June 3. New lorJt Gazciic^ or Northern 
InleUigencer^ weekly. Balentine i^ Webster, pub- 
lishers 'llie name was clianged and Balcntine 
left out 

1784. — Mav 28. The Albany Gazelle^ weekly. 
Charles R. Welister, publisher. ]May 25, 1789, 
semi weekly. United with the Albany Aihxrtiser^ 
March, 1817, and so continued until April I4» 

1845. 

1788.— January 26. The Albany Journaf. or 
Montgomery^ Washington and Columbia intelligeneer, 
Charles R. & George Webster, publishers. Semi- 
weekly, winter and summer. In connection with 
ihe Gazette. Discontinued May 25, 1789. Febru- 
ary 11. The Fetleral Herald. Removed from 
Lansingburgh by Qaxton & Babcock, and soon 
after returned. The Albam* Register^ wecklv; 
John k Robert Barber until 1808; Solomon 
Southwick until 1817. Revived in 1818 by Israel 
W.Clark. 



1756. — ^November. The Chronicle^ John Mc- 
Donald. Joseph Fiy, printer, whom Henry G 
Southwick succeeded. Discontinued in 1799. 

1 797. —The AOamy CentmeL Loring C Andrews; 
afterwards Whiting; Backus k WhiUng. DiscoD- 
Unued, November lo^ 1806. 

1806. — November 11. The Centind revived m 
The RefnUdkau Crisis. Backus k Whiting, and 
then Isaac Mitchell, publishers. 180S, Harry 
Croswell k Co.; William Tucker, printer. In 
1809, name changed to The Balance and New 
lorh State JwrmaL Croswell k Fnry. Re- 
moved to Hudson in 1811. 

1S07.— The Guardian. Van Benthuysend: Wood, 
Court street, three doors below Hudson street 
Continued about two years. 

1812.— April II. The Albany RepublicaH. Sam- 
uel R. Brown. Succeeded by Mr. Romain. Fi- 
nally taken to Saratoga. 

1813. — ^January 26. The Albany Argus^ tri- 
weekly, semi-weekly and weekly. Founded by 
Jesse Buel. A daily in 1825. The Croswdls, Corn- 
stock, Cassidy and Manning have been among its 
publishers and editors Now the Argus Ca publish 

1813-14. — The Stranger^ 8vo, published by 
John Cook. 

1 8 1 5. — ^June. 711^ American Magazme, monthly. 
Horatio Gates Spofibrd. Discontinued May, 1816. 
September 25, Albany Daily Advertiser. Tlieodore 
Dwight, editor. John W. Walker, printer. In 
March, 1817, \Villiam L. Stone consolidated it 
with the Albany Gazelle. Published by the Webstert 
as Albany Gazelbt and Advertiser until April I4» 
1845. June 3. Christian JYsHant^ 4to, by Solo- 
mon Southwick. Continued two years. The Friend, 
8vo, monthly, by D. & S. A. Abbey. Con- 
tinued one year. The Statesman, published and 
edited by Nathaniel H. Carter, a graduate of 
Dartmouth College. Removed to New York in 
1818. 

181 9. — ^June 5. The Plongliboy. Solomon South- 
wick, editor; John O. Cole, printer. 

182a — Albany Microscope, started by Charles 
Galpin and continued a few years^ 

1822. — August 3. The Oriental Star, weekly. 
Religious. Bezaleel Howe 

1 823. — National Democrat. \ViIliam ^IcDougaL 
Published at Albany and New York. Discontinued 
April 7, 1824. Revived April 20^ by Solomon 
Southwick. 

1824. — May. Religions Monitor, monthly. 
Chaunccy Webster. Rcmo\*ed to Philadelphia. 

182s.— August 8. 7he Albany Pairioi and 
Daily Commercial Intelligencer. George Galpin. 

1826. — ^luly 2$. Natu>nal Observer, weekly and 
semi-weekf}', by George Galpin. Cdntinued four 
years. Edited by Solomon Southwick. 

1 826. — April 2 2. Albany Daily Chronicte. Chat. 
Galpin k M. M. Cole; also^ Albany Mommg 
Chronicle, John Dcnio k Seth Richards. Dia* 
continued in i8a7. 
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1826. — EsarUnrtt or Masonic and Miscellaneous 
A^um, started by £. R Child. February 3, 
1827, changed to American Masonic Record and 
Albanj^ Sahtrday Magaztne^'E. B. Child. Changed 
to AmericanlMasonic Record and Aibany Literary 
Journal^ Januaiy 30^ 183a May, the Albany Chris^ 
Han Register^ by ll G. HofTman. J. R. Boyd, 
editor. Christian Register and Telegraph united 
with they!»i«rmi/(of Utica) and published by Ho8- 
ford ft Wait as the Journal and Telegraphy No- 
vember 21, 1831. About this time Lewis G. 
Hoffman published the American Masonic Register^ 
five yean. 

1827. — ^May. T%e Antidote^ by Solomon South- 
wick, editor ; Webster ft Wood, publishers. The 
Standard, weekly, by Matthew Cble. August 4- The 
Comet, by Daiiiel McGlashan, editor. October 13. 
The Albany Signs o/the Times and Literary Writer, 
Daniel McGlashan, publisher; J. B. Van Schaick 
and S. D. W. Bloodgood, editors. 

1828. — Ute Morning Chronicle, daily, b^ Beach, 
Denio ft Richards^ Albany Chronicle, semi-weekly. 

1828. — The Age, by Galpin ft Sturtevant 

1828. — ^December 27. Albany Times and Lit- 
erary Writer, James McGlashan, publisher; Blood- 
good and Vsm Schaick, editors. 

1828. — Albaxy Minerva, by Joel MunselL 

1 83a — Januaiy 3a The Albanian, semi-monthly, 
Ardiur N. Sherman. March 22. The Albany Even- 
ing Journal, Thurlow Weed, editor ; B. D. Pack- 
ard ft Ca, publishers. April 3. Farmer^, Me- 
chanic^, and Workmgmeris Advocate, McPherson ft 
McKercher. April Aibany Bee, J. Duffy. W. S. 
McCuUoch ft C Angus. 

1 83 1. — ^September 7. Albany Literary Gazette, 
John P. Jermain, editor; James D. Nicholson, 

fublisher. November 21. Journal and Telegraph, 
losford ft Wait Temperance Recorder, monthly. 

1832. — Januaiy 5. Daily Craftsman^ Roberts 
and James, editors. The Albany Quarterly, 8vo, bv 
Albanv Historical Society; edited by J. R. ft & 
M. Wilson. One volume issued 

1833. — Februaiy. American Quarterly Hemp 
Magasine* Continued two j'ears. 

1834. — March. The Cultivator, conducted by 
Jesse BueO. P. Beekman, and J. D. Wasson. 
April 5. lie Daily News, Hunter ft Hoffman. 
Albany IVhig, by J. & Van Schaick ft Ca 

1834. — Janoaiy. American Temperance InldH* 
gencer^ monthly. 

1835. — Oct<4>er 12. The Albany lYanscript, C 
F. Pbwell ft Ca; a penny paper. 

1835. — Albany Bouquet and Literary Spectahr, 
by George Trumbull; monthly. 

1835.— May. TXf SOh Worm, monthly; two 
years; then changed to The Silh Worm and Sugar 
Manual: discontinued in 1858. 

1836.— 7%e Zodiac^ Monthly, bv Gen. De Cou- 
drey Holstein. Tha Common School Assistant, by 
J. Orviik Tayloc; 



1838. — ^January 6. Tbe Famffy Newspaper, 
weekly, by Solomon Southwick. July 4- Daify 
Patriot, an anti-slavery paper, by J. G. Wallace. 

184a — The Jeffersonian, a campaign paper, by 
Horace Greeley. September 19. The Unionist, 
a daily campaign paper, by J. Munsell, C. Love- 
ridge, and others. Tomahawk and Scalping Knife, 
short time. Albany Patriot, by J. C. Jackson, four 
years. The Rough Heiver, daily, campaign. 

1 84 \.— Albany Atlas, by Vance ft Wendell Will- 
iam Cassidy and H. H. Van Dyke became editors in 

1843. 

1842. — The Irishman^ by H. O'Kanc, seven 
wecksL The Sunday Tickler, by C W. Taylor. 
Albany Switch, by H. J. Hastings; afterwards by 
£. Leslie. November 13. }outh*s Temperance 
Enterprise, J. Stanley Smith; three years. 

1843. — September 4. Daify Knickerbocker, by 
Hugh J. Hastings. Weekly Knickerbocker, June 8, 
1857. The Subterranean, by James Duffy. 

1844. — Albany Spectator^ 

1845. — April 9. The Albany Freeholder, a week- 
ly anti-rent paper, by Thomas A. Devyr. The 
Gavel, by Joel Munsell. The Scourge, by Wood- 
ward ft Packard. Vesper Bell, by Abbott ft Crosby. 

1846. — December 8. Albanv Herald, by A. & 
Van Olinda. Tke Balance. December l;l AI7 
bany Morning Telegraph. 

1847. — District School Journal, by Francis 
Dwlght The Castigator, by M. J. Smith. Sep- 
tember 13. Albanv Morning Express, a pennv 
paper. In' Stone ft Henley; discontinued Marcn 
22, 185a Alban}' Weekly Express, issued Febru- 
ary 1, 1851. 

' 1848. — Christian Palladium, by Jasper Hazen; 
removed to New Jersey in 1855; was called Chris- 
tian Herald from 1849. The Busy Bee. by E. 
Andrews, two years. The Qistigator, by Mortimer 
Smith, editor. 

1849. — ^'^y '5* ^^ Albany Daily Messenger, 
a penny paper, bv B. F. Romaine, editor. June 
3a Sunday Dutchman. 

185a — February 16. Albany Daily Times, by 
Heron, Furman ft Thornton. HalJ-DoUar Month- 
ly, & F. Romaine. Journal of the New Fork Stale 
Agricultural Society ; published many years. Al- 
bany Evening Atlas. 

1851. — September i. Albiiny Daily Eagle, a 
penny paper, by John Sharts; four months. Janu- 
ary 4. American Mechanic, by J. M. Patterson. 
Carson League, removed from Syracuse, by 1. T.- 
Hazen ft l.^ll Carson. Albany Minor ana IJ§- 
erary Cabinet, by J. H. Carroll ft W. M. Colbum. 
October 1 1. The Cithrcn, by Warner ft Hooker. 
Northern IJght; continued about three years; con- 
ducted by Messrs. Dix, Beck, Dean, Delavan, 
Hawley, Johnson, Olcott, and Street; a well edited 
literary paper, as its editors' names indicate. 

1852. — Temperance Recorder. September 11. 
FamSy /ntelligencer, by Rev. Jasper Hazen ; thai 
by J. T. Hazen. The New Fork Teacher, cott- 
ducted by James Cruikshank, T. W. Valentine^ 
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Francis Dwighl, and other teachers, as the organ of 
the New York State Teachers' Association, for several 
years. Albany Freie BkieUer^ by August MiggaeL 

1853. — Februaiy i. Evening Transcript^ first 
Albany penny paper, by Cuyler & Henley. Pro- 
hUtitionisi^ orgaui of New York State Temperance 
Society; edited by ProC A. M<£oy; in 1857, united 
\f\\h Journai 0/ American Temperance Union. 

1854. — Family Denial Journal^ monthly, by D. 
CEstea. 

'855. —July Ji. Stale Police Tribune^ by S. H. 
Parsons & R. M. Griffin. Removed to New York. 

1856. — March 23. Albany Daily Slalesman. 
April 21. Albany Morning 77mes, by Stone & Ca 
September 8. Albany Evening Union, a penny 
paper; James McFarlane. Albany VolkMa/t^ by 
George Herix 

1857. — Albany Microscope, Charles Galptn. May 
4. Albany Morning Express, J. C Cuyler, editor; 
Stone & Henly, publishersL Albany Evening Her- 
ald, changed to Albany Evening Union, June 29, 
1857. 

1858. — American Citizen, Evening Courier. Aug- 
ust The Hour and the Man, daily and weekly, 
by George W. Qarke & John J. Thomas. October. 
Mercantile Horn, weekly, gratis. Voice of the 
People, campaign paper. December. Evening 
Standard, by R. M. Griffin ft Ca Independent 
Press ; only a few months. Astronomical Notes, 
edited by ProC Drunow. American Magazine, 
monthly, by J. SL ft B. Wood; about one and a 
half years. The Gavel, two years, by John Tan- 
ner. State Military Gazette, by C. G. Stone; re- 
moved to New York. 

1 863. — Januaiy 1 7. Standard and Statesman, 

1 865. -^October. Albany Evening Post, a penny 
paper, by M. ft E. Griffin. 

%Zii.— Outing, by Outing Publishing and Print- 
ing Company, 59 North Pearl street Removed to 
Boston. 

1 88 1. — The Inpiirer and Criterion, weekly, by 
Charles S. Carpenter; February 20, 1882, by Bur- 
dick ft Taylor. Discontinued January c, 1884. 
Republished as The Inquirer, kpn\ yy, 1884. Now 
dtscondnued. 



There are, doubtless, a great many others of 
ephemeral exktence, inspired by personal am- 
bition, or by matters of local and temporary inter- 
est, such as campaign issues, society organs, school- 
boy discusriona. The cacoethes scrihendi has had 
a large development in this city. A collection of 
all these newspapers in some of our institudons 
would be interesting and valuable. Many of them 
are to be found In the State Libraiy and Albany 
Institute. Some in old chests and garrets. Many 
more have been consumed by the tooth of time, 
the flamesi or the grinding paper-milL 



NEWSPAPERS PUBUSHED IN ALBANY AT 
THE PRESENT TIME. 

The A^any Argus made its first appearance on 
Tuesday, Januaiy 26, 181 3. It was publbhed 
semi-weekfy; Jesse Buel, editor and owner. On 
August 18, 1825, it issued its first daily paper. 
The DaUy Argus and The Albany Evening Atlas 
were united Fd>ruary 18, 1856, under the name of 
Atlas and Argus, with Calvert Comstock and Will- 
iam Cassidy, publishers and editors. On April 6, 
1865, they were succeeded by William Cassidy. 
It became The Argus again, Monday, May 15, 
1865. On May 6, 1865, The Argus Company 
was organized. William Cassidy, editor; Danid 
Manning and J. Wesl^ Smith, associates. S. C 
Hutchins and St Clair McKelwa^ have been re- 
cent editors. James H. Manning u present editor. 
Sunday paper issued nnce May 13, 1877. Aigns 
Building, southwest comer of Broadway and 
Beaver street 

AUany Evening JoumaL Bw D. P^kard & Ca 
published the first number of The Journal, March 
22, 183a It was a strong Anti-Masonic paper. 
Thurlow Weed was the editor for over thirty yiexz, 
and rendered it highly influential over the entire 
State. George Dawson succeeded htm as ediM: 
Weed k Dawson Ca, and Dawson & Ca have 
been publishers. The Albany Journal Company 

Jiublished its first copy under the editorship oif 
ohn A. Sleicher, March 17, 1884, with W. J. 
Arkell as President; J. W. Drexel, Secretary; James 
Arkell, Treasurer. The printing-house and oflke 
are at Na 61 State street 

Albany Evening Times, originally the Alhany 
Morning Times, was started Monday, April 21^ 
1856, by Barnes & Godfrey; then published b^ 
Alfred Stone, David M. Barnes and Edward H. 
Bo>'d; later by Samuel Wilbor. March i, 1861, 
the Times was consolidated with the Evenit^ 
Courier, and was first issued as an evening paper 
September 25, i86j(. Albany Wedify Times first 
appeued July 16, 1872. It was for a few veais 
published by the Times Cdmpany. Since May, 
1 88 1, TheophilusC Callicot has been the editor 
and proprietor, at Na 401 Broadway. 



Albany Morning Express was started September 
i3» 1847. In i8s4 it was published by Munsell 
ft Co. In 1856 its name was changed to the Da^ 
Statesman. The Express was revived by Stone ft 
Henley, its original proprietors, May 4, 1857, with 

{. C Cuyler, editor. In i860, the publishers were 
lunt ft Ca Albanv Weekfy Express, issued Aug- 
ust 4f 1 881; Sunday edition* March 4» i88t. 
Albany Express Company: Edward Henlcr, J. 
C. Cuyler, Add son A. Keyes and Nathan D. Wen- 
dell Printing-house, southwest comer Green and 
Beaver streets. A recent change has made FroC 
Lewis» editor^ and W. F. Hurcombe^ publisher. 

Daily Press and Knickerbocier. First number of 
Sunday Press, May 13, 1870; Daily Press^ Fd>ra* 
anr 26, 1877; DaOy Knickerbocker, September 4» 
1^43; Preu and iLuickerbocker VLxAVtA, August 10^ 
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1877. ne Weekly Press and Legislative Journal 
was issued for the first time, lanuary 8, 1873. 
The Press Company is composed of John H. Far- 
relly Myron H. Rooker and James Macfarlane. 
Printing-house, 18 Beaver street 

Evening PosL First issued October, i860, by 
R. M. & £. Griffin; editor, R. M. Griffin. Present 
publishers, M. ft £. Griffin, Na 7 Hudson avenue. 

AUxa^ Evening Union. The Union Printing and 
Publishing Company first published this paper 
Monday, May 29, 1882, at their office in Beaver 
Block, South Pearl street On Monday, July 16, 
1883, John Parr became editor and proprietor, 
and published the paper from Na 28 Beaver street 
Fred. W. White is now president and editor. 

' Freie Blaeller^ started by Henry Bender ft Aug- 
ust Miggael in 1852; now and for many years con- 
ducted by August Miggael at Na 26 Beaver street 
German daily paper. Der Sontagsgasl^ issued 
since 1882 as a supplement to the Saturday edition. 
Office, Na 44 Beaver btreet 

TagHcher Albany Herald. This German daily 
was fir!»t published by Jacob Heinmiller, Tuesday, 
October 10, 1871; was issued as /Trr ^/^fowy /Asr- 
old on February 11, 1869. The present office is 
at Nji 87 Westerlo street 

The Oiltivaior and Couniry Gentleman^ a weeklv 
paper Mnce January 4. 1^6. As a monthly it 
was fi St published as the Cullivaior^ in March, 
1834, and conducted by Jes:ie Buel, J. P. Beek- 
man and J. D. Wassoiu It wa^ subsequently pub- 
lished by W. Gaylord ft L. Tucker, and by L. 
Tucker ft Son, who united it with TTte Couniry 
GenHeman, which was stirted by Luther Tucker 
and John T. Thoma«, January 6, 1853. It is 
ably conducted by L H. ft G. M. Tucker, editors 
and proprieturSL 

The Calholic Telegraph, first issued in Albany, 
January, 188a Telegraph Publishing Company 
wa4 incorporated June, 1882. M. J. Ludden, 
editor. 

The Guide, / O. O. F. D. H. Turner, editor. 
Firt publi>hed, February 15, i8Ji. Issued every 
two weeks. D. H. Turner ft G. & Powers, 
publishers. 

Albany Law /ournal. Monthly. First number 
published January p, 187a Isaac Giant Thomp- 
son, editor; Werd, Persons ft Co., publishers, 
Not. 30 and 41 Columbia street Present editor, 
Irving Browne. 

' Our Work at Home. Monthlv. Was first pub- 
lished at the rooms of the City Tract and Mission- 
air Society, September, 1875. Charles Reynolds, 
raitor. rhe present editor b George Sandenon, 
Jr. Office, Na North Peari street It is the 
organ of the City Mission and Tract Society. 

The Voice was first published as a monthly, 
January, 1879, at 401 Broadway. Edgar SL Wer- 
ner, editor and proprietor, Na 59 Lancaster 
street 

Foresl^ Forge and Farm. Published in Albany 
since June, i88a. H. S. Quackenbush, editor 
and publisher, Tweddle Building. 



PouUry Monthly. First issued by the Ferris Pub- 
lishing Company, November, 1879. Office, 481 
Broadway. 

The Medical Annals was first published in Jan- 
uary, 1883, by a Committee of Albany County 
Medical Society. Burdick ft Taylor, 481 Broad- 
way, are the present publishers. Dr. F. C Curtis 
and others, editors. 

NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED IN OTHER 
PLACES IN THE COUNTY. 

COEYMANS. 

Coeymans Gazette; started in 1863 bv Gilbert C. 
Vincent; sold to Willard Pond in 1864; then to 
Henry Brook; afterwards to McKee ft Spring- 
stead. Professor Thomas McKee became sole 
editor and proprietor in December, 1869, and 
finally took it to Greenbush as the Rensselaer 
GateUe. 

Coeymans Herald, weekly. S. H. ft E. J. Sher* 
man, editors and proprietors^ 

COHOES. 

ne Cohoes Advertiser; started in February, 1847, 
by Ayres ft Ca 

The Cohoes Journal and Advertiser succeeded 
the above in January, 1848; continued by same 
firm until January, 1849. 

The Cohoes Cataract succeeded the above; pub- 
I'shed by Silliman ft Miller from June, 1849, to 
September, 1B51; then sold to James H. Masten, 
who published it until January, 1867; then sold it 
to Anthony S. Baker, its publisher until January, 
1870, when it wa^ bought again by J. H. Masten. 

Cohoes Daily News. J. H. Masten, proprietor. 

Cohoes Regulator. Alexis Wager, publisher; 
weekly. 

La Pairie Nouvelle. J. M. Authier, editor and 
publisher; weekly. 

Grkkn Island. 

Green island Review. Henry L Gilbert, editor 
and proprietor; weekly. 

Knowkrsvilli. 

KnowersvUle Gazette; a local weekly, recently 
published. 

RlNSSELAERVItXt. 

The Rural Folio, started in January, 1828, by 
C G. ft A. Polliner,^and continued two yean. 

West Taor. 

West ly-qy Advocate; started October, 1837, by 
William Hollands; continued by his widow and 
son, after bis decease. 

Watervliet Daily Democrat; started by Allen 
Carey, January so^ 1859. 

Albany County Democrat; started in i86a AHen 
Qurey, editor; weekly. 

Watendeit Journal. Treanor ft Hardin, pioprio* 
tors; weekly. 

Shakers (P. O.) 

Shaker Manifesto. Edited and published as a 4I0 
monthly, by Kev. G. A« Lomaa. 
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Names. 



I 



Nioilli, Richanl 

Lovdace. Francis 

Evertse, Cornells 

Brncker, Jacob 

Calve, Anthony 

Andros, Edmund 

BrockhoUes, Anthony. . . . 

Andros, Edmund 

BrockhoUes, Anthony. . . . 

liongan, Thomas 

Andros, Edmund 

Nicholson, Francis. 

Lei»lrr, Jacob 

Slouehter, Henry 

Inguldsby, Richard 

Fletcher, Benjamin 

Coote, Richard 

Nanfan. John 

Cuote, Richard 
Smith. William. 
De Peyster, Abraham 
Schuyler, Peter... 

Nanfan, John 

Hyde, Edward.... 
Lovelace, John. . . . 
Schuyler, Peter;.. 
Ingoldsby, Richard 
Schuvler, Peter... 
Ingofdsby, Richard 



Servicb BbGA3C< 



^:l 



Becckman, Gerardua.. . . . 

Hunter, Robert IJune 14, 1710. . . 



Sept. 8,166a ... 
Aug. 17, 1668... 

Aug. IS, 1673... 

Nuv. 10, 1674... 
Nov. 16, 1677. • . 
Aug. 7, 1678.... 
Jan. 13. i68i.... 
Aug. 27, i68t... 
Aug. II, 1688... 
Oct. 9, 1688. . . . 
June 3, 1689.... 
March 19, 1691.. 
July 26^ 1601 . . . 
Aug. 30, 1692.. 
April 13, 16^.. 
Nlay 17, 1699. . . 
July 24, 1700... 

March $, 1701.. 

May 19, 1701... 

^'*y 3» "70* 

Dec. 18^ 1708. . . 
May 6, 1709 ... 
May 9, 1709. . . . 
.May 2$. 1709... 
June I, 1709.... 
April 10, 1710.. 



Schuyler, Peter 

Burnet, William 

Montgomerie, John 

Van Dam, Rip 

Cosby, William 

Clarke, George 

Clarke, George 

Clinton, George 

Osborne, Dan vers 

De Lancey, James. 

Hardy, Charles 

De Lancev, Tames. ...... 

Colden, Cadwallader. . . . 

Golden, Cadwallader.... 

Monckton, Robert 

Colden, Cadwallader.... 

Monckton, Robert 

Colden, Cadwallader 

Moore, Henry 

Colden, Cadwallader.... 

Murray, John 

Trvon, William 

Colden, Cadwallader. .. 

Trvon, WUIiam 

Robertson, James 

EllkMt, Andrew 



June 21, 1719... 
Sept 17, 172a . . 
April 1$, 1728. . 

July I, 1731 

Aug. I, 1732.... 
March 10, 1736. 
Oct. 30^ 1730... 
Sept. 2, 1743.... 
Oct 10, 1753-.. 
Oct 12, 1753.... 
Sept 3, 1755-.. 
June 3. 1757.-.- 
Aug. a, 1760.... 
Aug. 81 1761.... 
Oct 26, 1761... 
Nov. 18, 1761... 
June 14, 176s... 
Iune28, 176J... 
>fov. 13, 17^... 
Sept 12, 1769... 
Oct 19, 1770. . . 
July 9, 1771.... 

Apra 7. «774. . . 
lune 28, 1775 . . . 
March 23, 1780.. 
Apra 17, 1783... 



TiMBor 

Sbhvics. 

Y. M. a 



3 11 9 

4 II 25 



I 
3 

2 
2 

4 
o 



I 

5 

I 

I 



9 
I 

7 

3 
I 

3 
o 

6 

10 

I 

I 

3 
I 



I 

2 

3 
I 

2 
I 

4 

3 

o 



I 21 

o 6 

8 21 

5 6 



7 
II 

I 

7 

9 

4 
I 

7 
I 

2 
7 



7 

4 



10 

2 
O 

2 

6 

2 
I 

7 

7 
10 

I 



14 

'^ 

24 
16 

7 

4 
«3 

4 

7 
II 



2 14 
II 14 



!l 
.1 

6 

9 

4 

i 

28 

16 
o 

9 
20 

2 

8 

2 

10 21 

9 o 



2 
o 
2 

7 

o 

4 

9 
I 

8 20 

8 28 

2 21 

8 2S 

o 24 

7 « 



il 
22 
22 

14 

«5 

29 

7 



Rakx. 



Colonel 

Sir, Colonel 

Council of War 

Director-GeneraL 

Sir, Knight 

Military Commandci^ . . 

Sir, Kiiighi 

Captain 

Colond. 

Sir, Knight 

Majur 

Merchant 

Colonel 

Major 

Military Officer 

Eail of BeUomoat 



Chaeactxe. 



\ 



Eail of BdlooKMit 

{Councilor 
Councilor 
Councilor 

Lieuienant-Govemor. .' . 
Lord Combury... 
Lord Lovelace.... 

Councilor 

Major 

Colonel....' 

Major 

Councilor 

General 

Councilor^ 



Councilor. 
Colonel.. 



AdmiraL... 
Sir, Baronet. 

Lawyer 

Sir, knight. 
Lawyer 



General 



Sir, Baronet 

Earl ol Dunmore, 



Military Governor. 
Military Governor. 



MTd and prudent. 
Arbitrary and oppressive. 



Prudent and energetic 
Arbitrary and odious. 

A hated tyrant 

Liberal and politic. 
Arrogant and selfish. 
Brave, Irasdble, loose moralk 
Bold, honest and earnest 
Intemperate and licentious. 
Haughty and insolent. 
Bigoted, Weak, covetous and conrnpt 
Euergetk and discreet 

A worthy officer. 
Wise and tiue; friem^i 

of the people of the 

Colony. 

Haughty, vicious, intolerant 
Weak and inactive. 
A true patriot 
Arrogant and exacting. 
Vigilant and trusty. 



Liberal and just 
Judicious and eqvutable; 

Vain and useless. 
Upright and trustworthy « 
Universally detested. 



Unreliable and unpopular. 
Committed suicide. 
Decided and energetiCi 

Loyal and influential. 
Scientific, unpopular. 
Honest, impolitic 

Loyal, not popular. 

Learned, not gradoot. 
Genial and Incompetent 
Lacked popular svmpathy. 
Unscrupulous and infamoai^ 
Loyal, out not popular. 
Learned, esteemed, but hated* 
Respected, hot not loved. 

Aniahle* 



We have, partly in order to save space, given 
the above tabular history of the Colonial Governors. 
Dates often ' conflicting have been written down 
from sources considered most reliable. So far as 
Albany County is concerned, there is little more to 
be said about them. The official residence was in 
New York City, and they seldom came to Albany 
except for a recreition trip, or for making a show 
of their importance^ and to rt^eiv^ demonstrative 



recognition from the well-to-do and loyal people 
of the second city in their government Good 
policy made it best for them» someiime% to meet 
the Indians here in council, to make presenu and 
have a good talk with them. They came with 
pomp, dres.sed In blue and giild trimmvd coats, with 
gold-laced hats and sh«iwy rufSi^s. They expected 
processions and fcastings, and every demonstration 
of Joy and respect from the people. Policy granted 
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as much; but sensible men were glad when it was 
overand expenses paid 

These men were usually of intemperate and 
licentious habits; of weak or mediocre talents; 
given to their aroetite; ruled by their mistresses 
and Eatvorites. IMssolute in morals, they were 
often broken down in strengih. They gave formal 
attention to the religion of the Church which best 
pleased the Kin^. 

They generally had no interest in the weliare of 
the people. All were foreign bom; most of them 
incompetent pets or members of the English aris* 
tocracy. Penniless^ useless and dependent at 
home, they were sent abroad to get rich by 
robbing the people, and to serve the King — ^whose 
sycophants they were — ^in any way to please him 
and aggrandize themselves. They sougtit to asso- 
ciate with themselves the wealthy and influential, 
fiom whom they received' adulation and flatteiy, 
in order to secure favors in petty oflfices, sen- 
sual pleasures and land grants. They kept aloof as 
much as posnble from the toiling people, and 
asked of them only taxes to pay exorbitant salar- 
ies and carry out selfish schemes. 

The powers of these Governors were legislative 
and executive. Outside their favorites they sought 
no counsel They had to do with forts, garrisons 
and all military matters in peace and war{ with 
keeping the Indians on good terms; with church 
affairs; with the excise; with regulating trade; 
with giantmg lands; with appointing civil and 
military officers; with weights and measures; and 
even with licensing teachera and midwives and 
regulating marriage and divorce. Most were in- 
terested specially in making land grants, because 
most productive of wealth. No industries were 
encouraged. Rents were fluctuating; lands were 
at low value; trade was paralyzed; taxes high and 
oppressive during most of these years. 

The official terms of most of these Governors 
were short, and marked by few incidents of impor- 
tance as proceeding from them. They were often 
recalled on account of manifest incompetency or 
glaring dishonesty and fraud. In vain the public, 
as they gladly saw the departure of a ruling gov- 
ernor, hoped that the next would be a wiser and 
better man. 

The constant call of the people for something 
better did not reach the ear of royalty except to 
irritate the selfish and heartless King or Governor. 
Despising the clamors of their subjects, they 
neither attempted to soothe them, nor understood 
how to do it lliese colonial years were years 
of one lone and grievous cry for relief from 
burdens^ for heaven-bom rights, for representation 
of their interests It is easy to see what AllMmy 
thought of these matters bjr the class of men put 
ibiward to direct public afllairs at home, or to rep- 
resent them in the Assemblies when they were 
allowed Thouffh generally loyal subjects of die 
government, at tne same time they were friends of 
popular representation and the advancement of 
the true interests of the colony. Aside from these 
remarks^ we shall have little to say of individiud 
GoKn^ori; of some^ nothing. 



There is no doubt that the influence of the Eng- 
lish, particularly those from New England, many 
of- whom resided in New York Gty, at that time 
engaged in commerce, had much to do with over- 
riding the will of Peter Stuyvesant, and farced him 
to a reluctant and bloodless surrender of the Dutch 
power in 1664. These people, tired of the stub- 
born tyranny of the inflexible old Governor, were 
longing for the liberties allowed in New England. 
They expected them under Governor Mcolb^ but 
they were disappointed. His administration was 
a mild one; he did not impair the dty liberties of 
Albany, nor interfere with its trade. After its 
peaceable surrender, September 24, 1664, things 
went on as usual During his time the "Duke's 
Laws " were framed, but no popular representa- 
tive was allowed; no new franchises conceded. It 
was decided that the Dutch patents must be re- 
newed as invalid, bringing wealth to the Governor 
by his enormous fees for granting new titles. The 
Mohawks made a fearful raid into Canada in i666, 
which the French returned. But the colonists had 
peace; 

The odious Lovelace listened to nothing asked 
by the people. He told them that their business 
was to work and pay their taxe& He ordered 
their remonstrance to be burned by the common 
hangman. His term came to a sudden end. 
New York was retaken by a Dutch fleet without 
firing a gun. Lovelace was away enjoying his 
ease ; while Captain John Manning, in charge of 
Fort James, probablv for a brib^ surrendered 
August 9, 1673, at the first summons The dis- 
appointed Dutch were willing. No one cared ex- 
cept the King and his loyal adherentSL 

Anthony Colve, who was made IXrector-General, 
took possessiorL Old titles and officers were re- 
stored. Albany surrendered to the new govern- 
ment Fort Albany was named Fort Nassau, and 
the village of Beverswyck was called W^llemstadt. 
The Reformed Church was specially protected 
while other religions were tolerated, Andries 
Draeyer was made Commandant of the Fort 
Gerrit Van Slechtenhorst, Cornells Van Dyck, 
David Schttvler and Peter Bogardns were made 
Schepens of the village, and Martin Gerritsen, 
Pieter Vounen, and Hendrick Van Ness, Schepens 
of Rensselaerwyck. 

But the restored Dutch dynasty was brieC At 
this time England and Holland were at war. 
Peace was settled at Westminster, and Governor 
Colve formally gave over the New Netheriands and 
its dependencies to Governor Andros, representing 
his Britannic Majesty, November 10^ 1674, and 
English rule was restored before the Dutch ipxtxa 
had fiiirly begun again. Duke James took out a 
new patent to save all controversy in relation 
to his title in America, and the old* names of vil* 
lages and forts were restored. 

Andros held sway over a colony of unsubmissive 
subjects. He filled his position as Governor about 
five yean and a half in all, and never secured con* 
fidence and respect He visited Albany in 1675 
and instituted a court to hold sessions eveiy year, 
be^nning in June, to decide civil cauaea under 
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500 guilders. Robert livingston was clerk of this 
court He established the Board of Indian Com- 
misaoners. In his time the bloodj King Philips 
War was raging in Massachusetts^ which brought 
great alarm to Albany and Rensselaerwjck. He 
also made a new treaty with the Mohawks in 
August, 1675, ^ ^^^1 ^^ designing intrigues of 
the French Jesuits with this tribe. At a second 
visit, in February, 1676, it was found that the Mo- 
hawks had just returned from a successful attack 
on King Philip's Indians, and thus allayed the fears 
of the people of Albany. They had no trouble 
with Philip^ and rendered no aid to their New 
England neighbors in this direful war. 

lliis year the old fort was so dilapidated that it 
was deserted — a new stockaded one, by order of 
Governor Andros, having been bujlt near the pres- 
ent site of St Peter's Church, so as to defend 
and command the whole town of Albany. It had 
four bastions and room for twenty-four guns. It 
was occupied in June, in command of Captain 
Sylvester Salisbury. During his time he was fre- 
quently called upon in settling church difficulties 
at Albany, and settling Indian questions, which he 
generally adjusted acceptably. Andros was loyal 
to his King, but oppressive. In 1689, he was ar- 
rested in Boston by the people, confined in the fort, 
and his under officers shipped to England. 

Dongan called the first representative Assembly, 
which met at Fort James, October 17, 16S3. Hie 
names of the two members from Albany and two 
from Rensselaerwyck are not known. This Assem- 
bly adopted a charter of liberties, and divided the 
province into counties, as stated in another part of 
this volume. During his time, the claim of the 
Patroon over the territory of Albany, neglected by 
Andros,'^ was adjusted amicably and wisely, and 
Albany received its city charter July 22, 1686. 
King Charles II died February 16, 1685, and 

{amcs II, Duke of York, Albany and Ulster, the 
king's brother, and proprietor of New York and 
dependencies, became King of England. His rule 
was fickle and arbitrary. The wishes of the people 
were not regarded by him. Dongan, though not 
in sympadiy in religious views with a majori^ of 
the people, was a man of moderation and gentle 
manners, and attended faithfully to the interests 
of the colony in the matters of the French, who 
were still endeavoring, by religious influence, to 
seduce the Mohawks. He visited the new city 
several times, and advanced its policy by good 
counsel and good appointments. There was some 
feeling against him, chiefly on account of his reli- 
gion, at a time of less liberality than now. 

King James was forced to abdicate his throne, 
and William III was proclaimed Kinft, Februaiy 
16, 1689. Mary, a Protestant sister of James, was 
his wife, and Queen. This event led to great ex- 
citement throughout the colony, particularly ;n 
New York and Albany. Tlie government and peo- 
. pie of this city hailed the news of a new King and 
Queen with great demonstrations of joy. They met 
on the 1st of July, 1689, at the Citv Hall, and with 
"y* greatest solemnity that could be used in so 
short a time " marchea to the Fort, where public 



piodamation was made in English and Dnfed^ 
guns fired, and loud acclamations of " God save 
King William and Queen Mary," were madc^ oon- 
dudmg with the " Ringing of y* BeH, Bonfyre\ 
^reworks, and all <y Demonstrations of jogr.* 

The assumption of authority by Jacob Lnder, m 
merchant and milida captain of New Ycvk CStf. 
made much trouble in Albany. He held his posi- 
tion with the approval of the people. The arisloc- 
nicy were opposed to him as a Commander4ii- 
Chief of the Province. He was acting govenior 
for the time. Lieutenant-Govem<Mr Nicholson had 

Ene to England, and the colony had no govenior. 
lisler may have been ambitious, but he was honest 
and patriotic. He was brave and popular. It was 
his purpose to give up the trust committed bim by 
the people as soon as a Governor appointed 1^ 
William and Mary should reach ^Iew Yoik. 
Meanwhile he proffered aid to protect the frontiefls 
at Albany and SchenecUdy, now in danger of in- 
Yadon from the French and Indians, and chimed 
possession of the fort at Albany and recognitioD of 
his right to command. He sent his son-in-kw» 
Jacob Milbome, to persuade the people of Albany 
to yield to Leislers government Some of the 
people looked favorably upon the matter. But the 
city government regarded the course of Leisler and 
Milbome as without authority of William and Maiy, 
and therefore seditious. The Mayor, Peter Schuy- 
ler, took charge of the fort, and successfully resisted 
all attempts of Milbome and his troops^ who had 
been sent up from New York for that purpose^ to 
take possession of it The citizens were divided 
in their sympathies, lliey sent for aid to Con- 
necticut, and aid came; to Massachusetts^ and thcj 
were advised to yield to Leisler and have peace. 
This they did, because of their fear, especially after 
the burning of Schenectady, of inva^on and devas- 
tation. Leisler at once prepared for defense, and 
sent forces, made, up of friendly Indians, soldiers 
of Albany County and from Connecticut, against 
Canada. The latter, to the disgust of Leider, re- 
turned August 20, 1690,'havingseen no enemy and 
effected nothing. iJeisler imprisoned the com- 
mander of the expedition, Ueneral Winthrop^ of 
Connecticut, and some other officers; established a 
local government for the City and County of Al- 
bany, to control affairs, and returned to New Yoik 
Qty. The city was in great fear and disquiet 
during the winter of 1690-91. 

Governor Sloughter came with a commisnon from 
the Crown, March 19, 1691. Leisler readily yield- 
ed the authority, claimed as from the people. He 
was no usurper. But the aristocratic haters of popu- 
lar rule were not satisfied. They caused the im- 
mediate arrestof Leisler and Milbome, and had 
them cast in prison, tried and convicted on the 
charge of treason. Sloughter, during m dmnken 
debauch, signed the sentence of execudon, and 
they were hanged May 16, 1691. Histoiy writes 
the actors in this malicious murder as traitors 
against freedom and humanly. 

Governor Fletcher, one of the most arrogant mnd 
covetous of the Governors, visited Albany as most 
of the Governors did, 10 dbpby his.wthority, and 
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to bold a meeting with the Sachems. He planned 
in 1693, at this dty^ an unsuccessful expedition 
agaimt Canada. His dishonest conduct, especially 
in the matter of giving grants of land to his favorites^ 
caused him to be recalled in disgrace. Boastful of 
military skill, he was cowardly and imbecile in 
action. A hater of all religion, he was a professed 
Episcopalian, and made himself odious by an 
endeavor to make it the only sect recognized by 
the State and supported by general tax. Hie bridf 
terms of the Earl of Bellomont were those of judi- 
cious management They embraced the period of 
the &mous piracy of William Kidd. Lord Com- 
bury left a record of unscrupulous villainy and 
licendousness that puts his name in lasting con- 
tempt Governor Hunter promoted the immigra- 
tion of the Failatinates, kept peace with the Indians^ 
and encouraged improvements. 

Governor Burnet was interested in regulating trade 
with Canada; in cultivating fiiendly relations with 
the Indians; and making forts and other defenses 
more secure. Cosby was narrow in his prejudices 
and a petty tyrant The famous Zenger libel case 
occurred in his time, in 1734. His triumph has 
been called " the Morning Star of the Revolution." 
It was, at least, one of the stars. Governor Oarke's 
administration covers the disgraceful nqpro plot of 
1 74 1, equal in folly to the Salem witchcraft. Gov- 
ernor Qinton's long term was not successful in pleas- 
ing the people. He was afraid to displease King 
George, and all his attempts in public matters 
displayed ignorance and timidity. Saratoga was de* 
stroyed by the French and Indians in 1747. 

Governor James De Lancey was a man of liberal 
culture, an able lawyer, a French Protestant smd 



a Loyalist He understood the people and did not 
boldly oppose them. He was President of the no- 
table Convention held at Albany in 1 754. Cadwad- 
lader Colden, who, as President of the Council and 
Lieutenant-Governor, attended to the affairs of the 
province several years, and most of the time indeed 
between 1760 and 1774* was a friend of the in- 
terests of the colony, as he regarded them. As sur- 
veyor he did much in the settlement of land ques- 
tions. But his inflexible adherence to the English 
government, his decided want of sympathy with pop- 
ular feeling of the time, made him odious and his sit- 
uation unpleasant Governor Colden had his Maj-- 
esty's service sincerely at heart, and looked upon all 
as rebels who questioned its wisdom. He was con- 
fident that all men of properly and all pious people 
who had not been poisoned against ihe King by 
the Boston party would be true to him. He was, 
no doubt, honest in his sentiments^ He was often 
at Albany, and was quite actively interested in 
his efforts to force the Green Mountain Boys to 
submit to the government of New York. He in- 
sisted upon Connecticut River as the eastern bound- 
yof this colony. Sir Henry Moore spent much 
his time socially at Albany. The most marked 
feature of his brief administration was his regrant- 
ing of the townships in the New Hampshire Grants^ 
as a part of Vermont was then called, and the ex- 
action of large fees for these unjust transactions. 
William Tryon served his King well, and inflicted 
all the injuries he could upon the patriots of the 
revolutionary period, both before and after the 
declaration of independence. He was the last of 
the royal Governors, and went back to England in 
178a 



THE COLONIAL MILITARY AFFAIRS AND WARS IN 

ALBANY COUNTY. 



THE storms of rude war were ever beating about 
Albany during its colonial hbtoiy. It was a 
city always under arms. Here were stockaded forts 
and garrisons. Soldiera were often billeted upon 
the people; military parade was frequent; the vices 
of the camp were seen in the street and carried 
dieir influence into families. Here was constant 
fear — ^fear of foreign foes, of treacherous savage^ 
and of the verv soldiera who were sent here to pro- 
tect life and liber^. 

We propose to give enough of the histoiy of 
Uiese wan to show the relations which the County 
of Albany sustained to them; the state of the pub> 
lie mind; the condition of the military service; and 
in general, what was done or borne in Albany by 
its inhabitants or the soldiera who centered here. 

The French in Canada had much reason for 
unfriendly feelings towards the Mohawks dwelling 
along the Mohawk River, in fortified castles, 
approaching Albany. . The/ were Jealoiai ^ the 



Dutch and the English, l>ecause these Indians were 
on terms of amity and commerce with them; and 
there were suspicions that some of the hostile 
deeds of these savages were prompted by their 
rival tradera at Albany. Hence, Albany was in 
great fear of the French and their Adirondack 
allies. We give the following account of the firrt 
experiences which our city had of these French 
invaders, in the language of the times^ 

In February, 1666, Monneur Courcelles, Gover- 
nor of Canada, made an unsuccessful expedition 
against the Mohawks, coming unwittingly *' within 
two miles of a small village called Schcnectade^ 
lying in the woods bevond Fort All>any in the 
territoryes of his Koyall Highness. He fell into 
an ambu^h and lost some of his men. Seven who 
were wounded were sent the next day to the village, 
where they were carefully drest and sent to Albanv. 
The Dutch bores canyed to the camp such provfr- 
ions M they bad, and wero too well paid lor it j 
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cspeciallj peai and bread, ofwch. a good quantity 
was bought He inquired what garrison or fort 
was at Albany. Twas told him a CapUin and 60 
English Soldiers with 9 pieces of ordinance in a 
small fort of foure Bastions, and that the captain 
thereof, Capt Baker, had sent for 20 men from 
annother garrison of the King's at Sopes." 

During the dire war of King Philip, 1674-76, 
when New England settlements were kept in con- 
tinual alarm by the wanton cruelties of the Indians^ 
the settlers had no help from New York excepit 
what was rendered by Mohawk raid against 
Philip. For two years, wherever were white set- 
tlements in the valleys of New England, there were 
confusion, desolation and death. They defended 
their own homes; they fought their own battles^ 

Governor Andros officially reports in 1678: 
"The Militia is about 2,000, of wch. about 140 
horse in three troops, the foot formed in Com- 
panyes, most under 100 men each, all indiflfer- 
ently armed with fire-armcs of all sizes, ordered and 
exerc.zed according to law, and are good firemen. 
One standing company of Souldiers with gunners 
and other officers for the fforts New York and 
Albany alwayes victualled in October and Novem- 
ber for a year." He adds: " Albany is a small, 
long stockaded fort with foure bastions in it, 12 
gunns, sufficient ag* Indians." 

Governor Dongjin in 1687, reports to the Com- 
mittee of Tiade: 

"At Albany there is a Fort made of pine trees, 
fifteen foi't high, and foot over, with Batterys and 
conveniences made for men to walk about, where 
are nine guns, small arms for forty men, four Barrils 
of powder with great and small Shott in propor- 
tion. The Timber and Boards being rotten were 
renewed this year. In my opinion it were better 
that fort were built up of Stone and Lime which 
will not be double the charge of this years repair, 
which yet will not last above 6 or 7 years before it 
will require the like agam, whereas on the con- 
trary, were it built of Ume and Stone it may bee 
far more easily maintained. And truly its veiy ne- 
cessary to have a Fort there, it being a frontier 
place both to the Indians and French. 

On Friday, September 9, 1687, information being 
received by Governor Dongan and Council, "That 
y* ffrench at Canada are providing 1,500 pairs of 
Snowbhews;" it was ordered "that the Mayor and 
Magistrates of Albany send orders to the five Na- 
tions to bring Doun their Wives» children and old 
men least >'* ffrench come uppon them in the 
Winter, and none stay in the Castles but y* raung 
men." On the next Sunday, September nth, it is 
stated that "letters from Albany giving account 
that the people there are in great consternation 
thro' apprehension that y' ffrench will come doun 
uppon them this winter/' Whereupon it was " re- 
solved, that every tenth man of all /* Militia troups 
and Compan}'s within the Province, Except those 
that were out y* last yeare a whaling, be drawn 
out to go up hither.** 

In 1689, Chevalier deCallieres» Governor of 
Montreal and Commander of the Troops and 
Militia of Canada, planned an expedition of 2,000 



men against Orange (Alban^ and Manatlie 
(New York). He writes: "The plan is to go 
straight to Orange, the most advajioed toun of 
New York, one hundred leagues from Montreal, 
which I would undertake to carry, and to proceed 
thence to seize Manathe, the capital of that oolony, 
»tuated on the Sea Side." He desgned to take his 
picked soldiers by canoes and flat batteanx, by 
kichelieu River and Lake Champlain ; thence to 
march along the Hudson direct to Allnuiy, pillag* 
ing by the way. Of Albany, he says^ "The town 
is about as large as Montreal, surroanded by pic- 
quets, at one end of which is an Earthen Fort de* 
fended by palisades & consisting of lour small 
bastions. There b a garrison of 1 50 men of^^fee 
companies in the fort, and some small pimSof 
cannon. Said tow*n of Orange may contain about 
150 houses and 300 inhabitants^ capable ol bearing 
arms, the majority of whom are Lhitph, and some 
French Refugees with some English. 

"After having invested the town and summoned 
it to surrender with promise not to pillage if it 
capitulate, I propose, in case of redstance, to cut 
or bum the palisades in order to affoM an opening, 
and enter then, sword in hand, and sdze me fi>rt 
These being only 14 feet high can be eanly es- 
caladed by means of the conveniences we shall find 
when masters of the town, or by blowing in the 
gate with a few peUrds or two small field pieces^ 
which may be of use to me, and I shall find means' 
of conveying there. 

"After I shall have become master of the town 
and fort of Orange, which I expect to achieve be- 
fore the English can afford it any succor, my inten- 
tion is to leave a force of 200 men in the fort with 
sufficient supplies^ which I shall find in the dtj^ 
and to disarm all the inhabitants.* 

" I shall seize all the barks^ batteaux, and canoes 
that are at Orange, to embark my force on the river, 
which is navigable down to Manathe^ and I shall 
embark with the troops the neces.sary provinons 
and ammunition, and some pieces of cannon to be 
taken from Fort Orange to serve in the attack .on 
Manathe" 

But his plans failed. He never reached AllMmy^ 

llie wars of the English colonial period were 
not provoked by any indiscretions of toe colonista. 
They were not originated by them nor in their 
interest They were forced upcm them by the 
European government in the supposed interest of 
the King, for the increase of his wealth and power; 
or for some petty caprice; or for keeping the sol* 
diers and the people occupied in other matters than 
in meddling with the prerogatives of kings and 
governors. The .colonists preferred the peacefol 
pursuits of industry. In war these were endan* 
gered. In war their settlements were liable to 
pillage; their homes to murders and bnmings; 
their every interest to ruiiL They were to do tne 
fighting, endure the suffering, and pay the expenses 
of these wars. This chiefly, and gain nothings 
In all these wars the northern AmericaiT colonies 
suffered, some of them greatly. Of New England 
this remark is especially true Its whole nonheni 
frontier without defenses^ was exposed to- sudden 
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invasion from the savage. It had no well defended 
fortSy but it had many growing villages and man/ 
brm-houses, filled with valuable booty for the 
plundering Indian. The blood-curdling story of 
their cruelties has been read in every &mily. They 
were encouraged in their deeds of crueltv by the 
Canadian French, a race with whose trade, poli- 
tics^ and religion the English had no common 
sympathies and interests. Besides murder and out- 
rage, many women and children were led to a 
captivity worse than death. All small articles of 
worth mat could sell lor what the Indian valued 
mor^ were carried away and sold. Silver spoons 
and plates taken as plunder from New England 
ho^'^^ were offered for sale by these savages, not 
onV^ Montreal and Quebec, but in Albany and 
Schenectady. Although the Indians disliked all 
Europeans, they hated the English colonists of 
New England most Their farms spoiled their 
hunting grounds, and their increase crowded out 
the Indians. Then the Indian had not forgotten 
the Pequod, King Philip, and other early destruc- 
tive wars. The less aggressive and more, seductive 
French pleased them better. The Iroquois were 
less friendly to the French. Champlain had taken 
»des with their Algonquin foe ; and they had made 
terms of amity ana trade with the early Dutch and 
later English. They had fallen upon La Chine in 
Canada, and committed terrible massacre, and done 
diem all the mischief they could, in sundir places 
and at sundry times. Later, some of the Mohawks 
were seduced by French Jesuits, setded in Canada, 
and took sides against their old friends. But most 
of these people were true to the Dutch and the 
English during the whole colonial period, and took 
sides with the Tories during the Revolution, except- 
ing a part of the Oneidas who had been brought 
under the influence of Rev. Samuel Kirkland, a 
New England missionaiy. 

During the French and Indian wars in the eight- 
eenth century, New York was the only northern col- 
ony which was virtually uninjured. Its territory was 
not invaded ; few of its men went into the service. 
Farms continued to be taken up ; trade prospered 
about as usual 

Albany County was subject to alarms, but it had 
no invasions^ It had forts and garrisons, and manv 
wise and prudent citizens to see that die city suf- 
fered no cletriment 

There was contention among themselves as to 
matters of policy in government ; there were social 
distinctions ; there were cliques and parties. The 
CdnservativM, the Loyalists, and the claimants for 
die rights of die people for popular representative 
government, were all busy. There were brains 
and mediocrity; wealth and povertr. But all 
agreed that wars were a luxury not to be desired 

Albany was the great center of trade to these 
IroquoisL Here they often met in business and in 
coandL • Here they had many friends. They had 
here bought many, valued trinkets^ received many 
politic courtesies and presents, and had many a 
drunken carousal They had seen Alban/s fort 
and siocfcadct. 



This statement is given to explain why this dty, 
during all the wars, suffered no ravages from the 
Indians, who long remember fovors and never 
rush into seen dangers. 

The story of the burning of Schenectady has 
been told again and again. It is given in detail 
in the history of diat county. We need not repeat 
it It shows the character of the French and In- 
dian mode of warfare at that time. 

KING WILLIAM'S WAR. 

James II, once Duke of York and Albany, and 
proprietor of the Colony of New York, was a Ro- 
man Catholic While he was not generous to 
the territory named after him, he was especially 
cruel to New England. He became so odious at 
home that he was driven from his throne, and 
succeeded by William, Stadtholder of Holland and 
Prince of Orange, who had married Mary, eldest 
child and Protestant daughter of James. In No- 
vember, 1688, William and Mar^ landed in Eng- 
land and were proclaimed joint sovereigns in 
February, 1689. This was an era in English 
liberty. Poor James fled to Louis XIV, Catholic 
King of France, who espoused his cause. This 
brought on open hostilities between England and 
France, which extended to the American colonies, 
and led to those seven years of dire conflict known 
as "King William's War," extending from 1689 
to the treaty of Ryswick, in Holland, 1697. 

There were constant fears in Albany. The 
Indians were known to be treacherous and re- 
vengeful They were on every side, and often in 
the city, or very near it, in considerable force. The 
jealous French were using their influence against 
the Dutch and English, especially those of Albany, 
because of their advantage in trade. They feared 
the Iroquois, and wished, by cunning art, to gain 
them to their interests; they hated them, and 
wished to punish them for some remembered cruel- 
ties ; and the English and French in Europe never 
loved each other. 

To keep the Indians on good terms with the 
English, and in fighting trim against the French, 
it seemed necessary for eveiy Governor to meet their 
Sachems at Albany, have a talk, and make presents. 
This was especi^ly important when wars were 
impending. 

The importance of Albany to the English crown 
is strikingly set forth by Governor Sloughter, on 
the eve of King William's war. 

The preservation of Albany was regarded as of 
great importance as being the only bulwark and 
safeguard of the King's government on the fron* 
tiers of the colony. Says Governor Sloughter: 
" If the French should assault and gain Albanr, all 
the English colonies on both sides of us would be 
endangered. For we have nothing but that place 
that keeps our Indians steady to us, and the loss 
of that must be the loss of all the King's interest 00 
this continent'* 

But war had b^uh ; something must be done; 

A meeting was held at Albaiiy, NoveijAber S4i 
1689, at which were present: '*¥' Commissioners 
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for V* Citty and County of Alb advysing with 
Sundrcy officers of y* Militia There, where upon It 
is Resolved lliat y* following Persones be commis- 
sionated, vizt: Captain Jochim Staets Comdr. of 
Fort Orange always to keep under command in i^ 
fort sixty men; Lieut. Jonathan wrigt; Ens: John 
Hater. For the city of albany, Pieter minne, Tounc 
Major, Capt. Johannis wendel, Melgea Wynants» 
Ens : Regnier Barentse, Capt Pieter van waggden, 
Leift. Robt Sanders, Ens: Joh: Bleeker, Jun' 
Capt Bamet Liewis, Lcift Marte Klock, Ens. For 
the County of Albany, Capt Martin gerritse, Lieut 
Evert d'Ridder, Ens': Zymon van ness, Capt Alex- 
ander glen, Leift Johannis glen. Ens: douwe Au- 
kus, Oipt Johannis Iknsing, Leift. Andries fttf*- 
rcntse, Ens. Johannis Janse. 

"Ordered That y* aforesaid Commissionated offi- 
cers now are Established, and shall from this time 
forth Remainc and be in full Power & y* Authority, 
& >•• Authority for y* Militia of this & County, 
To act 1^ to doe in all matters and things relating 
Militarie affaires, according to y* Rules & deci- 
pline of war, until, further order from his Majestie 
King William of England, Scotland, French & 
Ireland, kc" 

"In 16S9," says Broadhead, in his history of 
the State, " the City of Albany was not much more 
than a large stockaded village, of which the two 
chief streets crossed each other at right angles, 
llie one, ' Handelaer s Straat,' or Market street, 
ran nearly north and south, skirting the river, pro- 
verbially apt to overflow its banks in times of great 
floods. 

*' llie other, running about cast and west, a little 
way up a steep hill, was called ' Vonkheer's Straat,' 
now known as State street 

"About halfway up tlie hill stood the fort, just 
outside one of the city gates." 

At this time Albany was the center of the great in- 
ternal traflic of the province with the Indians. Her 
importance was second only to that of the metrop- 
olis, and her city oflicers always maintained iheir 
oflicial dignity and their loyalty to the Government 
In a Re|)ort on the State of the Militia in their 
Majesties Province of New York, made in April, 
1693, by Governor Fletcher: 

"The Militia of the County of Albany, com- 
manded by Major Peter Schuyler, being Ave com- 
panies of Foot and one Troop of Horse, now 
formed into Dragoons by the Governor, consisting 
of 359." Hie aggregate in the Province was 2,932. 
" In the List of the Oflicers of the Miliiia in the 
Province of New York," made in November, 1700, 
In the time of Governor Bcllomont, the oflicers of 
the Regiment of Militia in the City and County of 
Albany, is given as follows: Field Officers — Peter 

Schuyler, Colonel; ^ Lieutenant-Colonel; 

Dyrck Wesscls, Major. 

Of a Foot Company in the City of Albany: Com- 
missioned Oflicers— Johannes Blccker, Captain; 
{ohannes Roscbaum, Lieutenant; Abra. Cuyler, 
Ensign. 

Of another Foot Com^xiny in the said City: Al- 
bert Rykinan, CaiHain; Wcssel Ten Brock, Lieu- 
tenant; Johannes lliomassei Ensign. 



Of another Foot Company in the said County: 
Martin Comelisse, Captain; Andries Domr, lieu- 
tenant; Andris Koyman, Enagn. 

Of another Foot Company in said County: 
Gerrit Teunisse, Captaun; Jonas Donw, Tocbcm 
Lamerse, Deutenants; Volckhart V. Hoesem, 
Abra. Hause^ Ensigns. 

Of the Troop of Horse in y* said Regiment: 
Kilian Van Renslaer, Captain; Johannes Sdinykr, 
Lieutenant; Bennone V. Corlaer, Comet; Anthony 
Bries, Quartermaster. This Regiment consists of 
Three hundred and Seaventy-one men. 

" The Govemo' hath established a Coart Martiall 
att Albany, whereof Major Ricb'd Ingold^jyis 
President k Robert Livingston, Judge Adv^ J^ 
who, with other commissionated Captains at Albally, 
have power to exercise Martiall Law, being a iron- 
tear Garrison and in actual! Warr." M. Oarkson, 

The people of Albany were in great alarm, when 
they learned of the fearful fire and massacre that 
came upon the near City of Schnectady in 169a 
The expedition was sent by Count Frontenac, Gov- 
ernor of Canada, and came so suddenly upon the 
doomed village on that gloomy winter night in 
February, and without provocation, that no peo- 
ple felt safe from savage invasion and cruelty. 

An expedition was sent from New England and 
New York against Canada, under command of 
General Windirop, of Connecticut, its purpose be- 
ing punishment for wrongs inflicted on die bordeis^ 
and for conquest of the troublesome FrendL 

Some troops, from New York and Connecticut 
with Indians of the Five Nations, placed under the 
command of Colonel Peter Schuyler^ left Albany 
early in July, 1690, and pushed toward the St 
Lawrence, where they met Frontenac in August, 
and were repulsed. Milbome^ by direction of 
Leisler, furnished subsistence for this army. Feuds 
betweeen these motley and undisciplined troops 
caused the failure of the expedition. A part of 
the force under Winthrop went no fiuther than 
Wood Creek, at the head Lake Champlain. All 
returned to Albany where they met the amazed and 
indignant Leisler, who caused the arrest of Wn- 
throp and some of his leading officers and put 
them in confinement 

In July, 1691, Governor Slougfater, after amit 
to Albany, w^rites: " I returned from Albany on the 
27th past, where I left all things in good posture^ 
and with much difiiculty have secured the Indians. 
I found that place in great disorder, our plantations 
and Schenectady almost ruined and d^troyed by 
the enem}'S dureing the time of the late conftinon 
there. I have garrisoned Schenectady and the 
Halfe Moon with some of the hundred fiinleers 
raised by our Assembly; tlie remainder, with one of 
the King's Companys, are posted at AlbauT." 

Major Peter bchuyler, then Mavor of the City, 
marched from Albany June ai, 1091, with a few 
soldiers and Indians. On the ist of August be 
came upon a French Settlement near Montreid, and 
killed about 200 of the French and Indian inhab* 
itants, with a loss of only 43, of whom tt were 
Indiana. 
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After thifl^ Major Ingoldsby commanded at 
Fort Orange while the coanty milida were placed 
by Governor Fletcher under command of Major 
Peter Schuyler, in all 359 men. 

In Jun^ 1693, the Governor held another Con* 
ference with the Five Nations at Albany, to coun- 
teract, if possible, the artful efforts of the French 
to excite them against the colony. By bountiful 
gifts and flattering words^ the conference Rreatly 
delighted the Indians and secured their friend- 
ship. 

The sum of ^1,500 had been appropriated for 
the repair of Fort Orange. In September, 1693, 
5^ .new palisades were collected and "sett up 
a^ 2|^ the old Stockadoes." No effort was omitted 
that^e defenses of the city might be kept in good 
condition and the soldiers on a war footing. 

• Bands of Canadian Indians often came near the 
dty in 1606-97, causing great alarm to the inhab- 
itants. Houses and bams were burned and cattle 
killed on the &rms in the county, and many left 
their homes^ so great was the fear of savage mur- 
der. 

' After the peace of Ryswick, ending this war, a 
census was taken, as given in the article on popu- 
lation, in which it was made to appear that the popu- 
lation of the county, as it then was^ had been 
reduced from 66j men, 340 women, and 1,014 
children in 1689, to 382 men, 262 women, and 
805 children in 1698. There had left the city and 
county during the war, 142 men, 68 women, 
and 209 children; and 84 men had been killed, 
38 had died, and 16 had been taken prisoners.^ 

Early in July, 1698, a general peace was con- 
cluded at Ryswick. The Eari ot Bellomont was 
then Governor-General of the Province of New 
York. The following paper was drawn up and 

E resented at a meeting of the Common Council 
eld in the City of Albany, the 2d day of August, 
1698. It shows the public feeling at that time. 

The Common Cottndl are vnanimously of the opinion 
to address his Excdl. the Eari of BeUomont on the following 
heads: 

1. To thank his Lordship for bringing y« joyfull news of 
*7« Peace. 

2. To acquaint hb Lordship y great hardships this 
poor Cilty has bbored under for the^e 9 yeairs dreadful and 
boody warr; during which time they have not only been 
at an Excessive Charge and Expense in quartering y* oflfkcrs 
and souldiers sent hither from time to time, but nave been 
obliged, for their own security, to fortify y« towne twice 
with Palesadoes* and build 5 block houses, all at thctr 
own charge, which hath so much impoverished y* Inhabi* 
tants y* most have deserted. 

3. That this Cttty doth wholly rely and depend upon 
y Indian Trade, upon which account it was first settled, 
and have obtained a Charter whereby y Sole trade with y In- 
dians is confined within v* walb of b< CittVt <loth there* 
fore humbly addresse his L<p to protect and defend them 
in there Rights and Privfledges, and doe thank hb L<p for 
.his great trouble and care in treating with y* 5 na- 
tions for y Public good and advantage to this Citty, and 
doe jfurtber return there best thanks for y good 
Instructions his L'p hcs been pleased to give tnem, as. 
suring his L'p that they will not be wanting In useing there 

• utmost endeavors to unite all parties, and restore this 
Citly to its Priviiedgcs and Rights; that they will also ob. 
serve all y oy artidet Mentioned ia his L'p*s insirac* 



QUEEN ANNE'S WAR. 

When James II died, an exile in France, in 
1 701, his friend, the French King, proclaimed 
James Francis, his son. King of England. Anne^ 
the second daughter of James, had been crowned 
the English Queen. She was a Protestant War 
was declared against France in 1702, because of 
this affront to the sovereign of England, It was 
known as the War of the Spanish Succession in 
Europe, but as "Queen Anne's War" in America. 
It lasted until April 11, 1713, when a treaty of 
peace was concluded at Utrecht 

During this war, blood flowed in nearly every 
village and valley in New England. The atroc* 
ities of the French and Indians were so mon- 
strous in New England, that the conquest of 
Canada at any cost, seemed to be looked upon as 
a necessity. And aU that blood and treasure 
could do was offered by the northern colonies to 
accomplish this purpose. But help from Eng- 
land was an abortion, the causes of which we 
proceed to show. 

During the time of peace that preceded Queen 
Anne's War, the soldiers who composed the garri- 
son at Fort Orange were much neglected. .In 
1700, Governor Bellomont writes: "Some of the 
inhabitants of Albany who are now here [New 
York City] tell me the Soldiers there in Garrison 
are in that shameful and miserable condiUon for 
the want of Qoaths, that the like was never seen." 
Even the Indians were disgusted as they obsen'ed 
their situation. Tlie Governor continues: " Per- 
sons assure me that some of the old crafty sachems 
of the Five Nations have asked 'em whether they 
thought 'em such fooles as to believe our King 
could protect 'em from the French when he was 
not able to Keep hb Soldiers in a Condition as 
those in Canada are Kept** 

In October of this year the Governor visited 
Albany to look after the Indians. While there he 
reviewed the two companies in the garrison under 
Major Ingoldsby and Oiptain Weems. Of them he 
writes: "I never in my life saw so moving a 
sight as that of the Companies at Albany; half the 
men were without breeches, shoes and stockings 
when they mustered. I thought it shameful to the 
last degree to see English soldiers so abused. They 
had like to have mutinied." He found the forts 
"scandalously weak;" and adds: "The inhabi- 
tants came all about me at my leaving Albanv, and 
told me in plain terms that if the King would not 
build a fort there to protect 'cm, they would, on 
the first news of war between England and France 
desert the place and fly to New York rather than 
they would stay there to have their throats cut" 
"lliere are half a dozen at Albany who have com* 
petcnt estates, but all the rest are miserable poor." 

At this time the City and County of .Albany fur- 
nished 371 militia men, under command of Colonel 
Pieter Schuyler, with Dirck Wessells as Major. In 
the colony there were 3, 1 8a enrolled militia. 

In 1701, Colonel Schuyler's regiment of the 
Militiaof the County of Albany was pronounced in 
I pretty good condition, owing to hia care. 
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In July. 1702, when Combnir vialed Albanj, 
just on the eve of another war, he found the fort 
"in a miserable condition, '*the stockadoes 
about all roten to such a degree thu I can with 
ease push them down." The garrison, still com- 
manded by ^lajor Ingoldsby, composed of 176 
soldiers besides officers, was still in sad want of 
clothing and provisions. 

It was heard at Albany that the French and In- 
dians were making great preparations at Montreal, 
supposed to be agsunst Schenectady and Albany. 
Something was done to repair the old fort in 1704, 
by putting up new palisades. The new fort was 
begun, but, for want of money, left incomplete. 
It was not finished until 1735. 

A large number of soldiers and Indians were 
brought together at Albany in the summer of 1709, 
prepared to invade Canada. The command of 
these provincials was given to Colonel Francis Nich- 
olson. Albany entered warmly into this scheme of 
conquest The quota was furnished, and volun- 
teer Companies were organized. Under the influ- 
ence of Peter Schuyler, the Five Nations took up 
the hatchet and sent 500 warriors to join the expe- 
dition. The outrages upon Deerfield and other 
New England villages had aroused the northern 
colonies, and led the British ^linistiy to fall in 
with this plan for seizing the French possessions in 
America. It contemplated an attack upon Quebec 
by water, while the troops of New York and New 
England were to make an attempt on Montreal by 
way of Lake Champlain. New York had, at her 
own expense, opened a military road for the more 
easy movement of troops and supplies from All)any 
to the Lake, beginning at the present village of 
Schuyler\'ille and running through dense forests by 
way of Fort Edward and Wood Creek. Tliey had 
erected on the way, three wood forts, and built bat- 
teauz and canoes. All being ready, the army left 
Albany and encamped at the middle fort, named 
Fort Ann, waiting to hear from the naval expedi* 
tion against Quebec. When it was learned that it 
was sent against Spain instead, the troops were dis- 
couraged ; many were sick, and died with a malig- 
nant disease. They broke camp and returned to 
Albany. 

Colonel Schuyler and other leading men of Al- 
bany, who saw that there could be no lasting peace 
until the French were driven out of Canada, were 
greatly chagrined at the failure of this expedition. 
In 1710 he took with him five Indian Sachems and 
sailed for England, hoping to interest the Crown in 
this matter. 

Through his influence, a fleet with 5,000 troops 
was sent from England to help the pro\'inces in 
another attempt to subject Canada. This was in 
171 1. On the last day of July, a fleet of twelve 
men-of-war and forty-six smaller vessels left Boston 
for the St Lawrence, having Montreal as its ob» 
iective point Here was to be a junction with a 
strong force mustered at Albany, under the com- 
mand of General Nicholson. In the latter part of 
August, Nicholson, with an army of t,ooo English, 
1,000 Germans, and 800 Indians, moved from Al- 
bany toward Lake Champlain, They took the 



Lake George route. Meanwhile Ibe English fleet 
had, in a thick fog, struck upon rocks ; lost A^joX 
transports and 800 men, and returned to England. 
Hearing of this disaster. General Nicholson or- 
dered an immediate return to Albany, and Canada 
was safe for many years longer. Colonels Schuyler, 
Whitney, and Ingoldsby were in this expedition. 
The peace of Utrecht ended this expensive and 
foolish war, the French acknowledging the Five 
Nations as British subjects, and promising to let 
them alone. These two abortive attempts cost 
New York alone ^30,003 sterling. The Colonists 
were disgusted and disheartened, and the Five Na- 
tions began to show signs of idienation from the 
English, whose failures thcj r^arded as weak- and 
cowardly. 

The following record shows the military con- 
dition of Albany just on the eve of the preparation 
for this last expedition. 

May 20, 171 1, Robert Hunter, Captain-General 
and Governor-in-Chief of the Province of New 
York, called the troops fiom Albany to the Manor 
of Livingston, and directed that the Militia of Al- 
bany be called to arms to protect that city in the 
absence of the garrison. Accordingly, the Mayor 
and Aldermen met May 21, 171 1, and sent the foU 
lowing letter to his ExceUencJr. . 

"Albany, y* 2 1 St of May, 1711. 

*' May it please your Ex'qr. 

'• Your Ex'cys Letter dated yesterday we rec* ^ 
day, and in Obedience thereof we have forthwith 

Erocured a Sloop for y* transportation of y* Troops • 
ere, and desired Peter Schuyler, Esqr., CoUo of 
the militia Regiment of y* Gtty & County, that he 
will emmediately order. y* militia of this Gtty to 
Come in Arms to take care of y" fort and this place 
during y* absence of y* a!* troops ; who returned 
answer that he would comply therewith. So re- 
main in all sincerity, 

" May it please your Ex'cy, 

Your Ex'cys most obedient and humble servants." 

This was »gned by the Mayor, Recorder, and 
Aldermen. 

KING GEORGES WAR; 

For over thirty years there had been peace in the 
colonics. A quarrel arose between George II, 
King of England, and the King of France^ re- 
specting the claims of Maria Theresa to the throne 
of Austria. The question at issue did not interest 
the American colonists. But these Kings were 
ready for a fight, and as things then were, their 
caprices involved the English and French colonies in 
America. War was declared March 15, I744» by 
France against England, which is called in Europe 
the War of the Austrian Succesnon ; in America, 
King George^s War. 

The news of another war, when received at Al* 
bany in June, three months after its declaration, 
naturallv excited great apprehendons of the repeti* 
tion or acts of cruelty and blood. Governor 
Clinton came to the city and heM another succen* 
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fill conference with the Sachems of the Six Nations^ 
cautioning them against the treacherous French, and 
reminding them of the wrongs which their pc^le 
in the past had suffered from that nation. The 
Governor sent to Albany six 1 8-pound cannons, with 
powder, balls, and other militaiy supplies. He put 
on foot a scheme to reduce the strong fort at Crown 
Point MesLnwhile the alarm was increased by the 
attack of the French and Indians upon old Saratoga, 
now Schuylerville, burning its fort and about so 
houses, killing some 30 persons, and taking nearly 
60 prisoners. Refagees came to Albany to spend 
the winter; soldiers were quartered there, lliere 
was general commotion in the county. Two com- 
panies of His Majesty's Fusileers were sent up to 
Albany, and the Indians were ordered to have their 
hatchets ready. 

In August, 1746, the famous Colonel William 
Johnson, at the head of a company of Mohawks, 
all in war paint, came into the city. The Mohawks 
agreed, after some polidc maneuvering, to take 
sides against the Frendu The truth is, the French 
best pleased them, but they secured more protec- 
tion and other favors from the Dutch and English. 
Thdr fidelity was not to be trusted when war came, 
except by renewed gifls» promises, and appeals. 

A militia sergeant had been killed by some Can- 
adian scoutSb Colonel Johnson was ordered to 
send out scouting parties to harass the French of 
*X!^ada« But, while they brought back some 
scalps and prisonent, they demanded a good many 
extra favors to keep them in good temper, even 
under the skillful tactics of Johnson. 

Later in the autumn of 1746, Governor Ginton 
sent five companies of soldiers to Albany. Massa- 
chusetts and New York resumed their preparations 
against Canada, and began, although winter was 
near, to collect men and munitions of war at 
Albany. But, by the wiser counsel of Connecticut, 
the expedition uas given over, and nothing was 
done. Troops from Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and other provinces were posted near by, with 
Albany as a center, in 1747, to guard the fron- 
tiers. Colonel Schuyler had command of the New 
Jersey troc^ During this time a mutinous spirit 
manifested itself among all the troops but those of 
Colonel Schuyler, on the ground that they were 
poorly paid. The trading people of the city, who 
had but littie to do (protected as they were) but to 
make gain out of tnese soldiers, are said to have 
incited this mutinous spirit against Governor Clin- 
ton, intimating that he withheld their pay for his 
own usesL 

The war was ended by the treaty of Aix-la- 
Cbapelle, made October 18, 1748, m which all 
losses bv either nation were restored. But the 
ancient hate and the memory of recent damaging 
contests had not died out It was onlv a forced 
and temporary suspension of hostilities after a fool- 
ish war, with nothmg gained. Some of the people 
of Albany County had suffered annoyance, but 
some, also, had made profit from the military 
placed here to keep off danger. They had not, 
however, lefl their own castles, snd were none the 
wone off for King Gcoige'i war« 



THE OLD FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR, 

1754 TO 1763. 

The last of the four intercolonial wars in which 
the colonies were involved, and which ended the 
French rule in America, was declared against 
France by England, May 17, 1756, and recipro- 
cated by the declaration of war against England by 
France on the 9th of June succeeding. It was a 
war made with the earnest determination on the 
part of England to put an end to the aggressions of 
the French in tiiis country. It was a war to deter- 
mine whether America should be New England or 
New France. The French had been encompassing 
the English colonies with forts from Lake Champ- 
lain to the mouth of the Mississippi, including the 
Great Lakes, the Ohio River, the streams that run 
into them, and the land that bordered them. Their 
aim was to shut in the colonists between the Atlan- 
tic and the Appalachian Hills, and then force them 
into submission. 

The colonists were deeply interested in this war; 
those of the North, including New England and 
New York, especially. To it ihey gave their hard- 
earned possessions and their lives, and England 
was willing that her hardy, grown-up children here 
should do the fighting and pay the expenses. 

But this war did for both the Old and New Eng- 
land far more than they then knew. It taught the 
hardy soldier how to use arms and plan batties; it 
taught the colonies that tiiey were old enough and 
able to govern themselves. Its close was the morn- 
ing of the Revolution of 1776. 

^Fhis war was really a sequel to King George's 
War. The hate between England and France was 
not ended by treaty. Vexatious irruptions from 
Canadian Indians continaed. 

On the 28th of August, 1754, a party of French 
Indians invaded the Province of New York, 
and burned the houses and barns of some of the 
setUeis at Hoosic, and took back with them to 
Canada the Schaghticoke Indians^ about sixty in 
number. 

Ueutenant-Govemor DeLancey immediately or- 
dered the fort at Albany to be repaired and put in 
order. He sent a company of soldiers from New 
York to Albany, and directed that 200 men from 
each regiment of militia near Albany, be ready to 
march to the city when needed. 

Although kept in constant alarm, and seeing 
much of the **pomp and circumstance of war, 
Albany really suffered nothing from invasion, and 
but litde from loss of money or men during its 
exbtence. 

We find but litUe in the city records touching 
the conduct of this war, onlv a few doings of the 
Common Council which make complaint and ask 
ft>r better ddenaei. 

A meeting of the Common Council was held at 
the Citv Hall on the 29th day of May, 1753. 

At this time James Delancey was acting Gov- 
ernor of the Province. Albany was a frontier town. 
At this meeting, a petition was directed to Gov- 
ernor DeLancey, signed by the Mayor and AMcr* 
men, setting IbrUi; 
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That the City of Albany is a fronlier town, and the de- 
fense thereof is of great consequence to the aaliety of the 
whole province incase of War with the Fiench; that the city 
is altogether undefensable, expoacd to the incarsions of any 
enemy, and the cor|;>oration, bv reason of the heavy debt 
they are under, occasioned by tne great expense we were at 
during the late war, and no wise abl^to fortify the city un- 
less assisted by a provincial Tax; and whereas, your Excdlen- 
cies have prepared a petition to be laid before the General 
Assembly, praying they would be pleased to lav a tax of 
jf 6,000 on estates throui^hout this province to deuray the ex. 
pcnse of building a wall with hastiona or batteries at con- 
venient distances, for the defence of said city and security of 
the province. 

. The document closes with a prayer that 

His Excellency will recommend to the General Assem- 
blf , in the most pressing terms that you think proper, to 
raise the sum of ^6,000 for defraying the cpxense of said 

This petition uras presented to the Legislature 
by Robert Livingston. At thb time there was 
a wall around part of the city; and stockades, 
with l)lock-houses at convenient distances, inclosed 
the city; and there was a fort bristling with can- 
non. But its exposure to the incursions of the 
French and Indians was so great, that its municipal 
government was urging the pro\inctal authorities to 
afford greater security by building **a stone wall 
with bastions and bjitteries/' around the city. 

Tills petition for a stone wall and bastions 
around the city seems to ha\'e been disregarded by 
the General Assembly. 

At a meeting of the Common Council held on 
the 2 2d of May, 1756, the matter was again taken 
up in a petition directed to Governor Charies 
Hardy, the preamble of which sets forth the de- 
fenceless condition of the city, praying for the 
erection of a wall, or at least for new stockades, 
and more cannon for the fort. 

At this time there was encamped on the hill, 
about where the Old Capitol afterwards stood, a 
regiment of soldiers. An ordinance was passed by 
the Common Council forbidding all tavern keepers 
and all other persons selling any strong liquor to 
any of his Majesty's troops^ or harboring or enter- 
taining any of them after 9 o'clock p. m. 

During this war many troops were encamped in 
and around Albany. Some were at Port Schuyler, 
as it is now called. Some were on the flat lands in 
Albany and Bethlehem, as well us at Watervliet^ and 
on the opposite side of the Hudson. Tlie Hudson 
itself bore many vessels laden with munitions of war 
and troc*ps for its service. Tlie music of the drum 
and fife, and the training of tlie provincial miMtia 
and the English soldiery, were daily events. When 
General lames Abcrcrombic was here in 1 756, it is 
estimated that al)out 10,000 troo|)s were encamped 
on both sides of the river. Ix>rds Ix>udon and 
Amherst also tented here, and disciplined their 
armies for war. llie peo|>le of the city and vicinity 
were greatly interested in furnishing supplies and 
service. Indian warriors, with their .squaws and 
papooses, added to the liveliness of the scene. 

The expeditions of 1755 and 1756, from Albany 
to Oswei(o, to attack Forts Frontenac and Niagara, 
under Governor Shiricy, included Albany soldiers, 
of wliom we have the name of General (then Cap* 
tain) Philip Schuyler, who anktcd in forwarding 



large supplies to Oswega The march was peril- 
ous and fatiguing. Two forts were built to 
strengthen the Old Fort Oswego, called New Fort 
and Fort Ontario; vessels were built and other prep- 
arations on a large scale were made against Fort 
Niagara. But the approach of winter and heavy 
rains suspended the attack, and, after garrisoning 
the forts, he returned to Albany and disbanded tlM 
rest of his troops. During the winter, further 
preparations were made at Albany t6 proceed 
against Niagara in the spring. Early that season 
General Winslow was at Albany with 7,oco men, 
waiting for the arrival of the ever-dilatory Lord 
Loudon, Commander-in-Chie£ His delay until 
late in the summer proved a fatal one. Mont- 
calm had the Kngiish forts at Oswego in his posses- 
sion, and held them until 1757, when, once more. 
Fort Ontario again came into possession of the 
English, and so remained until the Ke\*olution. 

Plans were made in 1755 to attack the French 
fort at Crown Point The command of the expe- 
didoli was given to Sir William Johnson. Troops 
were gadiercd at Albany and Greenbush from dif- 
ferent colonies. Among these was a regiment 
under Colonel Ephraim Williams, of j^Iassachu- 
setts, whose will, made here at that time, on the 
22d July, 1755, laid the foundation of Williams 
College. On the 8di day of September following, 
while within four miles of the English army, to 
join which he was on the march, he was attacked 
by the bold French commander, Dieskau, valianthr 
opposing this assault Colonel Williams was killed. 
Soon after, Dieskau, fighting against the main army, 
under Johnson, was fotally wounded and taken 
prisoner to Albany. He li\*ed to reach England 
and there died. 

' General Johnson was greatly delayed in his 
movement on Crown Point At this time he com- 
plained much of the people of Albany Coun^, 
saying, among other se\xre things, that he had 
"great opposition from those Dutch tradeis at 
Albany;" and, again, "these people are so much 
devotcid to their own private profit, that every other 
public principle has ever been sacrificed to it;" 
and, again he writes, under date of September 16th: 
"Our expedition is likely to be extremely dis- 
tressed and. I fear, fatally retarded for the want of 
wagons. I1ie people of Albany Countv and the 
adjacent counties hide their wagons and drix'e away 
their horses. Most of the wagoners taken into tlie 
service ha\'e deserted; some horses are quite jaded, 
and some few killed by the enemy, and several run 
away. Most of our pro\isions are at Albany." 

.\ll diese delays discouraged the enterprise, and 
led Johnson, at the approach of winter, afler hav- 
ing built Fort William Henry and left there a gar- 
rison of 600 men, to return to Albany and disband 
his troopSb At the close of this fruitless expedi- 
tion. King George H made him a gift of if 500 
and granted him a baronetc}-, an honor which he 
had not fairly earned. The best service of the ex- 
pedition was rendered by New England officers 
and men. 

In 1757, the citizens of Albany were in great 
alarm at the advance of Montcalm. His attack 
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upon Fort William Henry in August of this year 
caused the greatest con$temaUon» especially when 
the savage slaughter of the garrison by the Indians^ 
as it left the fort, became known. An increasing 
army centered in the dty; a large number quar- 
tered here during the £ill and winter, and the place 
became a house of refuge to the frontier settlers. 

It was during this winter that the sober people 
of Albany were scandalized by the social man* 
ners of the English officers and soldiery, many of 
whom gave themselves to theatrical pla}*s and all 
the blandishments of dress» fashion, social flirtation 
and debauchery. The Anglomania of this season 
is graphically described by Mrs. Grant, in '*The 
American Lady." 

In the early summer of 1758, General Aber* 
crombie and his se\*eral regiments of troops were 
encamped upon the " Pasture/' or great flat lands 
on the south side of the city. Among his officers 
was the long-remembered and amiable Lord Howe. 
Great hopes were rested in this army, which, in 
July, was most crushingly defeated in its move- 
ment upon Ticonderoga, then called Fort Carillon. 
Albany soldiers accompanied the inefficient Aber- 
crombie. The disheartened army retreated to 
Fort William Henry, and many of the wounded 
were conveyed to Albany. The brave Lord Howe 
was slain in this battle, and bis body, in charge of 
Philip Schuyler, was entombed in this city, flrst in 
Schuyler's family tomb and finally under St. Pcter*s 
Church. His death was mourned in America and 
England, while the presumption and cowardice of 
Abercrombie made his name contemptible. 

As a contribution to the local histor}* of this per- 
iod, indicative of the character of the people and 
the army, we give the following extract from the 
doings of the Common CounciL 

IVkirtas^ Sundnr complaints have been made, and in par* 
ticular by the Right Honorable Lord Viscount Howe, of 
the great abuse in relling Rum and other strong Liquors to 
Soldiers, which, by means of their continual drinking, im- 
pairs and weakens their constitutions and readers them vn6t 
ifon duty; and we being conscious of the justness of the com* 
plaint, as well as the miKhiefs that may arise from the said 
abuse, and being willing to remedy it as much as in us bys, 
Be it therefore ordained bv the Mayor, Aldermen and Com* 
monalty of the City of Albany, and it is hereby ordained 
by the authority of the same, that no person whatsoever 
alter publication hereof presume to sell anv Rum or other 
strong liquors to any SokJier or Soldiers whatsoever, or to 
any other person for their use : and in case anv person or 
peiions shall be convicted before the Mayor, ftecorder. or 
any ol the Aldermen of telling any Rum or other distilled 
Liquor, as aforesakl, to any Soldier or Soldiers, she or they to 
oHending shall, lor the first offence, forfeit the sum of twenty 
shillings current money of Xew York, and for every hlce 
olleose after, the sum 01 fwty shiUingt, to be le%'ycd by dis- 
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tress and sale of the oflcnder's goods, one-half for the benefit 
of the informer, and the other half for the use of the City. 
Dated Albany, this Seventh day of December, 1756. 

Among the expeditions in which soldiers of 
Albany were engaged, was the one against old Fort 
Frontenac, under Colonel John Bradstreet This 
was a French fort and a lur-trading and missionary 
station, near w*here Kingston, Canada, now is. 
The fort was erected in 1673 by Governor Louis 
Frontenac, and was for many years regarded as 
one of the strongest and most important in Amer- 
ica. After the defeat of Abercrombie at Ticonder- 
oga, in 1758, Colonel Bradstreet, at his own re- 
quest, went across the wilderness to Oswego, and 
advanced to the fort in three vessels. 1 he approach 
was sudden and the fort was weak. It surrendered 
without a contest His force consisted of New 
York and New England troops. Among the 
officers were Captains Peter Yates and Goosen Van 
Schaick, of Albany, the latter of whom became a 
Colonel in the New York revolutionary line. 
Colonel Bradstreet was Commissary-General in 
1756, keeping up supplies between Albany and 
Oswego, with much annoyance from the French 
Indians, with whom he had several successful and 
bloody skirmishes. 

On their return from Fort Frontenac, his small 
army aided in building Fort Stanwix, near where 
Rome is now situated. This fortunate expedition 
resulted in the exchange of the Commander of the 
fort for Colonel Peter Schuyler, then a prisoner in 
Canada, and turning over 9 armed vessels, 40 
pieces of cannon, a great quantity of stores, the 
fort itself, and 1 10 men as prisoners of war. The 
name of Bradstreet is desening of honor, as a 
brave soldier and an excellent man. He was an 
intimate friend of Philip Schuyler, whose counsel 
and aid he sought, not only at this time, but in 
subsequent ser\'ice. 

In May and June, 1 759, Lord Jeffrey Amherst, 
an English officer of great merit, encamped about 
the City of Albany. In July, his army of New 
York and New England soldiers moved toward 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point The French 
forces withdrew on their approach and both these 
strongholds came into the hands of the English. 

The fall of Quebec, September 12th, and of 
Montreal soon after, gave Canada to the Britidi 
and ended the French dominion in America. A 
definitive treaty was concluded at Paris, Febru- 
ai)'io, 1763. 

.Mbany County had no more alarms from the 
French and Indians of Canada. The usual in* 
dustrial pursuits of peace were resumed. 
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I'^HE representative principle must be sought 
away back in the ages — ^in the first communities 
of men. Its growth, traced through all the form« j 
of industrial, ecclesiastical and civil institutions, 
has never yet been carefully written out It would 
be the work of a lifetime. It took deeper root and 
expanded more rapidly and vigorously in Anglo- 
Saxon Britain than among any other people. Its 
democratic element gradually acquired great dis- 
tinctness and purity, and in this form was first 
brought over to the stormy coasts of primitive New 
England in 1620. Here it found congenial soil 
and skillful culture, and branched forth westward 
over a large territory, producing a growth of as- 
tonishing vigor on the 4th of July, 1776. 

What Albany City and County had to do in the 
struggle that led to its establishment, we propose to 
set forth as fully as the scattered facts, dug out of 
the dnhris of one hundred years, and our limited 
time and space, will admit 

We regret that we have no record of the ser\'ices 
rendered on tlie field of batde by individuals who 
were always ready "to do or die" for sweet liberty 
— men who occupied subordinate miliury offices 
or worked in the ranks — untitled men of strong 
convictions and brave heaits, who fought, not for 
fame, but for home and country, and now fill 
unlettered graves. Our questions in regard to their 
names and deeds have found no answer. 

Much that transpired in the great struggle with 
England for American nationality is already lost 
in the graves of the actors in that drama. 

We do not find that much field senice was done 
by Albany County in that war. .\t first there was 
much apathy among the citizens generally. They 
were not men of war; they loved peace and pro- 
ductive industr)-. King George was far away and 
had done them no harm that they could see. The 
wron.i^s complained of in Boston, New York, and 
elsewhere, by men of trade and public men, they 
might have heard of, but they had not seen nor 
felt them. Who can wonder that such men were 
slow to leave their farms, and shops, and stores 
for strife and carnage; that some were not apathetic 
only, but decidedly opposed to a war that meant 
revolution ? They preferred to endure the ills thev 
knew than to fly to those they knew not o£ 
Hence there were many Tories in Albany County* 
And, while the most brave and intelligent watched 
events, and pondered and feared, most put off the 
evil day, hoping that the unpleasantness with Old 
Mother England would be settled without blood. 

Yes, Albany was slow to respond to the feelings 
so strongly manifested in the cities of the Atlantic 
coasts^ in Philadelphia, and in Yirginia. 



But most of the men of mind and property in 
the city — die Schnylers, the Van Rensselaers, 
Gansevoort, Van Schaick, Nicolls, Douw, Ten 
Broeck, and others — were fully alive to the situa- 
tion, full of the spirit of patriotism, ready for any 
sacrifice for the rights of the people, lliey were 
always on the side of wise counsel, and when the 
hour of action came, they were prepared. 

There was no newspaper in Albany until 1771, 
and the publisher of that u-as a Tory. No tele- 
graph then; no stage; no medium of rapid com- 
munication. News moved slowly; the common 
mind moved slowly. But, when the news of blood- 
shed on the plains of Lexington, April 19, 1775, 
was heard, all saw that war was inevitable. Patriot 
blood was stirred, and city and county began to 
get ready. Military companies were formed, and 
the bustle and confusion of getting ready for the 
worst was heard all around. 

Albany, as important as it was, was a small vO- 
lage then. But it had long been a town of grim 
forts and warlike movements. It was used to sol- 
diers and officers; to camps and marches. Its sit- 
uation and its accidents had made it always a 
military center to which men came and from which 
men went with all the pomp and circumstance of 
dire war. 

So it continued to be during the War of the 
Revolution. Here was Fort Frederick, with its 
garrisons and guns; here were officers' quarters, 
barracks, hospitals, and commissaries stores. Sol- 
diers were billeted here. Here were fears and 
watchings. There w*ere enemies at home and 
abroad. Here were prisons for bold traitors 
and gallows to hang them on. Of course there 
was much to be done to duly provide, keep, and 
distribute " the sinews of war." Here was much 
to be done by a strong '*home guard," protecting 
the city and holding it as a place of safety and 
supply; a place not for the protection alone of 
citizens and their wives and children, but for the 
restraint of the rebellious Ton*; for the hungrr 
and ragged soldier in tent ana field; for the sick 
and wounded in the hospital 

Such duties as these all important ones^ neces- 
sarily occupied the patriotic inhabitants of Albany 
City and Countv, and made them less frequent In 
the' march and bloody contest They were not 
found, so far as we can learn, at Bennington, 
White Plains, Monmouth, Trenton, nor in any of 
the batt^ei of the South. Nor was much fighting 
done by them after the surrender of Burgo) ne. 
I They went, probably, where Schuyler, Ganse* 
I voort and Van Schaick, and Ten Broeck and the 
i Van Rensselaers went, or directed to go^ to St 
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Johna^ ChamUy, Montreal, and Quebec; to Crown 
Point and Ticonderoga; to Fort Ann and Fort 
Stanwix; to Stone Arabia and Saratoga. 

Who some of them were who were enrolled 
ready for anjduty, b told in the military rosters as 
we find them in the archives of the State, in the 
records of the Committee of Safety, and in cer- 
tain local historiesL 

The City Record^ and the Records of the Com- 
mittee of Safety, from which we have made liberal 
extracts, show better than anything else the state of 
matters in this County and Gty. 

Albany was always fortified, and fortified and 



garrisoned according to the needs of the place and 
the times. Its government was usually adminis- 
tered by prudent officers, supported by a discreet, 
peace-loving class of citizens. It kept friendship 
with the Indians. No battle was ever fought in 
the present Albany County ; no invasion ever 
reached the city ; no besiegers ever attacked its de- 
fenses. It had rumors of war, but no war. It al- 
ways had fears of the savage, but fear was alL Its 
people were always forewarned and forearmed. 
The French of Canada, full of jealousy, often 
planned invasion of Albany, but never carried out 
their plansL 
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An important convention of colonial delegates 
met at Albany June 19, 1754- It has oficn been 
referred to as having connection with the opening 
movements of the American Revolution. If this 
be so^ it was quite remote. It was invited by Lord 
Holderness^ English Secretar}- of State. Seven of 
the thirteen colonies were represented by twenty- 
six members. The New York Delegates were 
James Delancy, Joseph Murray, William Johnson, 
John Chambers^ William Smith. Most of these 
were adherents of the English Crown, and remained 
so all their lives. The delegates were chosen by 
the colonial assemblies, and had for their leading 
object the formation of a closer political union for 
the purpose of better security against the encroach- 
ments of the French on the north, and for keeping 
the friendship of the Indians, the Six Nations es- 
pecially, who seemed getting too much under the 
mfluence of the Jesuits and other French emissa- 
ries. The sachems of the Indians were particularly 
incited to meet this convention, and they were 

Ksent in full numbers. Speeches were made on 
h sides, and much diplomacy was used. The 
sessions were held for twelve daj'S. The meetings 
were in the old City Hall. 

Benjamin Franklin was present from Pennsylva- 
nia, having a plan which he introduced for discus- 
sion, that looxed to a permanent union (or mutual 
counsel and defense in all matters of common inter- 
est " Debate upon this and other plans proposed 
was taken up^ hand in hand with the Indian busmess^ 
daily. " A plan, very much like that of Franklin, 
proposed a grand council of forty-eight memben^ 



to have, under limitations, the appointment of all 
civil and military officers, the general management 
ofcinland military matters, and the entire con- 
trol of Indian affairs. When the plan was sub- 
mitted, as Franklin himself telU us, "the assem- 
blies did not adopt it, as they all thought there was 
too much prerogafh'e in it; and in Hng'and it was 
judged to have too much of the democnUic.'* But the 
convention, no doubt, succeeded in its main pur- 
pose — that of keeping the Iroquois on friendly 
terms — after the usual presents, promises and flat- 
tery ; and "the plan/ which was not the main 
purpose, led the colonists to a better understand- 
mg of each other, and helped prepare them for 
more united action when the time came. This 
was largely due to the far-seeing sagacity and \igi- 
lant patriotism of Franklin. 

Lieutenant-Governor Colden writes to the Earl 
of Hillsborough, under date of New York, February 
21, 1770— "My Ix>rd: It is my dut^* to inform 
you that a violent party continue their as»duous 
endeavors to disturb the Government, by working 
hard on the passions of the populace, and ex- 
citing riots, who in every attempt have hitherto 
been unsuccessful. * * * The persons who 
appear on these occasions are of inferior rank, but 
it IS not doubted they are directed by some persons 
of distinction. 1*hey consist chiefly' of Disenters^ 
who are verv numerous, especially m the country. 
* * * The most active among them are Incfe- 
pendents from New England, or educated there^ 
and of Republican principles. The friends of tlM 
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administration are the Church or England, the 
Lutherans, and the old Dutch, with several Pres- 
byterians." After this, he speaks of the confine- 
ment of Alexander McDougal in jai^ for writing 
a seditious political article, expressing the opinion 
that " he highlj deserves punishment" McDougal 
was one of the "Sons of Liberty," and afterwards 
Colonel of the isl New York Regiment in the 
Revolution and a Major-General in the service. He 
was a member of the Provincial Congress, and 
afterwards of the State Senate. He was a brave 
and trusted seedier and a valuable citizen. We 
note this to show wliat kind of men belonged to 
the early patriot party and the estimation in which 
they were held. 

Albany was the center of supplies for the Northern 
Army. It would not do to leave the Northern De- 
partment uncared for by troops. The savages and 
the Tories were plenty about the upper Hudson and 
the Mohawk. They only wanted an opportunity 
to invade the Qty of Allxiny; to bum and plunder 
its homes; carry away its military stores and mur- 
der its inhabitantSL Its soldiery was needed at 
home to protect what remained. 

Did the women apply their hands to the distaflf, 
the spinning-wheel and the loom, so that the 
soldiers might be sure of comfortable clothing in 
the camp and field ? Did the "click of the loom 
and the hum of the wheel " make music harmon- 
ious with that of the drum and fife? Were there 
spinning matches and quilting bees among the 
mothers and daughters of Albany County from 
1774 to 1781? There were no factories then to 
clothe the army by contract We believe that 
much of it was done by noble women — the wives 
and daughters of that time. 

Were the clergy eloquent in the pulpit against 
British aggression, and earnest in appeal to the spirit 
of patriotic doctrine? Did they urge the people, 
by zealous activity, to resist the wrongs done to the 
rights of property and |)ersonal freedom, and, like 
Rev. Mr. Allen, of Pitisfield, take the musket and 
go forth to pray and fight for heaven and our rights ? 
This Rev. Thomas Allen left his home and visited 
Kinderhook, Canaan, Gaverack, and other towns 
in Kastem New York, speaking to the people and 
adiising the strongest measures against those who 
favored the King. He writes home to the leading 
Whigs of his town, "As yet there are plenty of 
arms to be sold at Albany; but no powder is to be 
sold there for the present." Again, "The spirit of 
liberty runs high at .Mbany, as you have doubtless 
heard by their own (K>st at our headquarters." 
**llie New York Government begins to be alive in 
the glorious cause, and to act with great vigor." 
From these statements we infer that he visited Al- 
bany to quicken and stimulate its citizens to some 
activity. It is also said that the sainted Wcsterlo, 
of the Dutch Church, the most influential pastor in 
the city at that time, was bold and zealous for the 
patriot cause in the pulpit and among the people. 

Tories were arrested and committed to gaol in 
Albany, until they " humbly confessed their faulty 



asked forgiveness and promised reformation." 
Sometimes^ after doing what harm th^ could to 
thdr Whig ndghbor»-~hiding, meeting in secret 
conclaves, untO discovered and threatened punish- 
ment — they ran away to Canada, Nova Scotia, or 
other safe p!ace to await the end; which, to their 
mind, would be the discomfiture of the rebellious 
Whigs and the triumph of the lo)'al friends of King 
George HL A few of these returned and became 
good cit'zensL Others, self-banished, suffered con- 
fiscation of their estates. Some were banished; 
some were hanged. Everywhere the ban of society 
was upon them; and they were handled roughly 
when arrested. 

Tories were plenty in New York, not excepting 
Albany County. North Carolina and New York 
were, for a long time, regarded by the British min- 
istry as loj-al to the interests of the Crown, and dis* 
trusted by the patriots of New England and Vir- 
ginia. 

There were many Tories who were so from jMrin- 
ciple, and refused to take sides against the parent 
country from honest convictions of the wrongful- 
ness of such a course. They looked upon the 
\Miigs as rebels against their sovereign; condemned 
the war as unnatural; and regarded the final result 
as surely disastrous to those who had lifted up the 
arm of opposition, llieir opinions were courte- 
ously, but firmly expressed; they took -every op- 
portunity to dissuade their friends and neighbon 
from participating in the rebellion; and by all their 
words and acts discouraged the insurgent move- 
ment But they shouldered no musket,girded on no 
sword, piloted no secret expedition against the Re- 
publicans They were passive, noble-minded men; 
and deseri-e our respect for their consistency, and 
our commiseration for their sufferings at the hands 
of those who made no distinction between the man 
of honest opinions and the marauder with no 
opinionsL 

There was another class of Tories governed by 
the footpad's axiom Uiat "might makes right 
They were Whigs when ro}*al power was weak, 
and Tories when royal power was strong. Their 
god was mammon, and they offered up human 
sacrifices in abundance upon its altars^ They be- 
came as relentless robbers and murderers of ndgh- 
bom and friends as the savages of the «'ildemes8b 

For some time the Tories in the neighborhood 
of .Mbany were emploved in capturing prominent 
citizens and carrying them off to Canaaa for the 
purpose of exchange. Such an attempt was made 
on General Gansevoort, and anodier on General 
Schuyler, under direction of the notorious John 
Waltmeyer, colleague of Joe Bctt}-s. Among the 
men of this class was the notorious Thomas Love- 
lace, who, after he had run aw*ay to Canada, formed 
a company with five other persons and returned to 
abduct, plunder and betray his former neighbors in 
Saratoga, Schenectady and Alban v Counties. His 
crimes were many. He robbed General Schuy- 
ler's house and attempted to carry off Colonel Van 
Vechten. He was captured, tried and hung by 
General John Stark, then in command of barracks 
nejtr Fish Creek. 
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The stoiy of taking old Fort Hconderoga, the 
kejr lo the fcateway bftween the Colonin and the 
Can^das, May 8, 1775, Uramiliar to alL It was 
done under Colonel Ethan Allen, of Vermonl, 
guided bj the boy Nathan Bcman, and aided by 
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Colonels Warner, oTVennont, Brown and Hasten, 
of Berkshire. We have no evidence that Albany 
County had any men among the 150 who were en- 
gaged in this bold movemenL The Coun^ had 
not then fatly organized its military forces. Its 
mayor and many of the citizens were not then de- 
cided in their patriotism. The city had been called 
on for supplies, but not for men at this time. 
Connecticut had lately sent a delegation of. two to 
Albany " to discover the temper of the people at 
that pUce^" it was then in doubL 

On the ijlhofjune, 1775, George Washington 
received his commission as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Continental Army. Four Major<General$: 
Artemas Ward, Charles Lee, Philip Schu}'ler and 
Israel Putnam, were chosen ; and eight Brigadier- 
Generals: Seth Pomeroy, Richard Montgomery, 
David Wooster, William Heath, loshua Spencer, 
John Thomas, John Sullivan and Nathaniel Greene. 
To these was added Horatio Gates as Adjutant* 
General with rank of Brigadier. 

In June, 1775, Philip Schuyler, on recommen- 
dation of the patriots of thu district, having been 
appointed as one of the four Major-GeneraboTthe 
t.ontinenlal Army, was assigned to the command of 
the Northern Department 

His first movement was towards Ticonderoga, 
which he reached July tSth, where he found a gar- 
rison of i,oao Connecticut troops under Colonel 
Hinman, and a few Berkshire troops under Colonel 
Easlon. These troops were composed chiefly of 
militia, raw and undisciplined, but full of patriot- 
Istn, courage and intellisence. The invasion of 
Canada was under bvorsA}le conuderation by all 
officeiB and men. It was urged that it waa neces> 
saiy to cut off the approaches of British troops bv 
Sl lawrence and the Laken, and prevent the sno- 
den attacks of savages and Tories on the border^ 
from Canada. It was understood, also, that many 
Canadians were favorably disposed toward the 
oiBso of the American patriot!. 



It was further understood that General Carietoo, 
commander of the Britii^h forces in Canada, was 
planning an attempt to get possession of the forts 
upon the lakes, with the ultimate purpose of in^-ad- 
ing the valle}-t of the Mohawk and Hudson, and 
dividing New England from New York and the 
Sutes south and west 

Immediate movements were demanded to anltci- 
paie Carleton. Klajor Brown, who had been sent 
lo learn the situation at Sl John's, Chambly, 
Montreal and Quebec, and to try the mindi of the 
people of Canada, leaving Julv I4(h, relumed 
August toth, feeling sure thai " Now is the time to 
carry Canada," 

But serious delays occurred in securing troops 
and supplies. New York was filled with Tories ■ 
who needed watching; Boston was besieged; Con- 
necticut was threatened with invasion of its coasts; 
self-protection must bo secured before undertaking 
expeditions to Canada. But General Schuyler was 
hopeful of success, and eager to adt'ance. Major 
Brown was placed in command of the ftolilla OD 
Lake Champlain. General Montgomery was at 
Crown Point as Schuyler's lieutenant On Septem- 
ber 6th, Gcncr.tl Schuyler, with his little army, was 
besieging St John's. It was a long and tedious 
wcge. 

Here General Schuyler began to manifest that 
irresolution and timidity in meeting the diflicultics 
of the military utuntion which, in spite of his un- 
doubted personal bravery, so oficn faUlly marred 
his Northern campaigns, and led many patriots 
to distrust, not only his capacity, but his fidel- 
ity. Decei^-ed into a belief of the strength of the 
fort and of the dangers around him, General Schuy- 
ler fell back to Isle Aux-Noix, and awaited rein- 
forcements; As soon as September ■ 16th, he was 
compelled by ill health to return to Hconderoga, 
and commit the movements of the army to Mont- 
gomery. The attempt upon St John's was re- 
tarded, and success was hindered in many way& 
Among them were the lack of ammunition and the 
almost mutinous discontent of the army. But suc- 
cessful movements upon Fort Chambly by Major 
Brown, to whom it was surrendered October i9lh, 
imparted new vigor, and led to the surrender of St 
John's, November id. After this Montreal capitula- 
ted to Montgomery. November 17th. Monigomcnr, 
with thcbcggarly remnant of his nimyof St John^ 
was at Quebec Dcccml>er ist Here he was joined 
by Arnold with his New England troops, sent on 
from Cambridge bv Washington. Here were 
Kaslon and Brown, Irom Berkshire; Wooster, from 
Massachusetts; Van Rensselaer, Livingston, and 
Lamb, from New York. 

The disastrous assault on Quebec, made Decem- 
ber 31, 177s, which resulted in the lamented death 
of Richard Monigomcn' and the end of the Canada 
invasion, needs no turther deuil here. Every bright 
schoolboy has read the sad story. Let Montgom- 
ery's name ever be revered. He was a pure pa- 
triot, ready to do or suffer anything for country. 
His courage was impetuous and fo^eifnl of self; 
while that of Schuyler, Just as tme^ had more of 
caution in It In this expedition eveiylhlng was 
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unfavorable to Montgomery except his own brave 
and generous souL 

It is true that Arnold kept up a useless siege 
during the winter of 1 775-76, and that recruits were 
sent on to reinforce the American army, which still 
remained in Canada, in the hope of accomplishing 
the conquest of that territory in the coming spring 
and summer. But a leader was wanting; discipline 
was imperfect; and sickness was weakening the 
strength of men who suffered from lack of clothing, 
food, and other supplies. 

Burgoyne came early in May with succor for 
Quebec, and succeeded Carleton in the command, 
llie Americans were compelled to entirely evacu- 
ate Canada. The remnant arrived at Crown Point 
in June, "disgraced, defeated, discontented, dispir- 
ited, diseased, naked, undisciplined; eaten up with 
vermin; no dothcs, beds, blankets; no medicine; 
no victuals but salt pork and flour." Thus writes 
John Adams, under date of July 7, 1776, concern- 
ing our Not them Army at Crown Point 

'i*hus resulted the first movement of the .\rmy of 
the Northern Department under General Schuyler. 
His policy as commander had given great dissatis- 
faction to most of the officers and men in his com- 
mand. 

Horatio Gates, a new and less manly com- 
mander, supplanted Philip Schuyler in the North- 
ern command for a brief time in 1 776. 

During the winter of 1776-77, many of the offi- 
cers of the Continental Army, including General 
Gates, Colonel Morgan Lewis, Colonel Benedict 
Arnold, Colonel John Brown, had their winter 
quarters in Albany. It was during this winter that 
Colonel Brown wrote of Arnold: "Money is this 
man's God; and, to get enough of it, he would 
sacrifice his country." 'Iliree years after, John 
Brown fell, fighting for his country: while Arnold 
was a branded traitor and a fugitive in the British 
army. 

The year 1777 was marked by events that de- 
manded unusual exertions and sacrifices from the 
people of Albany County. The summer was one 
of intense anxiety. An army of disciplined and 
veteran British troops was on the march to Albany 
with hostile intent To the peace* loving popula- 
tion of the city, their progress spread the wildest 
terror; to the loyal Tories ecstasies of hope and bold 
impudence; to the patriotic friends of liberty, anx- 
iety and dtcad. From mid-spring to late autumn 
all was excitement, alarm, and activity. 'Hie city 
was threatened with all the horrors of savage 
butcher}' and the invasion of an unscrupulous 
soldiery. John Burgcnne, with loud-mouthed 
threats to the enemies of^ Great Britain, and prom- 
ises of protection and favor to the weak and 
doubting, was on his way from Canada with his 
12,000 men, made up of bloody Indians, merce- 
nary Hessians, and war-trained Scotchmen and 
Englishmen. He considered his march sure to 
end in triumph. His aim was to cut off New 
England with all its supplies of men and means, 
from the south, and thus make the divided and 
weakened armies ^ sure prey to the British Crown. 



In Albany he expected to meet Ginton moving np 
the Hudson from New York, and St Leger witti 
his victorious forces from Oswego and Fort Slan- 
wtx, coming down the Mohawk. With ambitious 
and able commanders and splendid soldiership and 
appointments, with well laid plans, the result 
seemed certain. 

Eariy in luly, old Fort Hconderoga, garrisoned 
by St Qair and his scarcely 3,000 men, most 
of them poorly provided for defense, was found 
to be untenable. It was found that Buigoyne's 
skilled engineers had it entirely at their mercy, 
and it was consequently hastily evacuated. 

Although Colonel John Trumbull had, in 1776, 
with characteristic sagacity, explained to Generals' 
Gates and Schuyler the weak points in the defense 
of that fort, nothing was done. Schuyler and St 
Gair had expressed themselves confident that the 
post was secure from any attack which Burgoyne 
could bring to bear upon it They had accumulated 
stores, and rested in apparent security. But the 
commanding battery upon Mount Defiance made 
retreat the only alternative. Scarcity of ammuni- 
tion and danger of reinforcement did not chiefly 
decide the question of retreat Nor did want of 
courage. It was forced discretion. One division 
of the retreating army, under Colonel Long, was 
overtaken at the head of Lake George, now White- 
hall, and after suffering loss of artillery and stores, 
pushed on to Fort Ann, where, turning upon its 
pursuers, a gallant stand was made near that fort 
The imporunce of the battle fought here under 
General Schuyler, with 500 men from Rensselaer 
Manor, has never been duly estimated in history. 
Many Albany men were killed and wounded her^ 
and a decided check was put upon the advance 
of the British army, much to the advancement 
of the patriot cause. 

St Gair's division, after severe fighting and 
heavy losses, made its way through woods and 
swamps, and over streams to Fort Edward, where 
Schuyler had fixed his headquarters. Here he was 
met by Colonel Long and his division. 

The loss of Ticonderoga, the traditional strong- 
hold to which the}' and their fathers had look^ 
for protection, naturally filled the patriots of New 
York and Massachusetts with the most serious ap- 
prehension. There was consternation everywheie^ 
rhe way was considered open to Burgoyne for easy 
attainment of all his aims. Nothing but desolation 
and death stared the people in the towns and vil- 
l.igcs along the Hudson in the bee. Unjust 
charges of cowardice were laid at the door of St 
Clair ; and treachery, incompetence, or inefficiency 
in Schuyler were outspoken by many, especially bjr 
the New England troops. 

llie evacuation of Fort Ticonderoga filled Gen- 
eral Schuyler with d'scouragement On the s6th of 
Julv he dismissed half the Militia of New England 
and of Albany Coun^. A month later he sent 
away the greater part of the remainder. This he 
did while the enemy were marching toward Albany, 
and he never had greater need, not only of keeirfng 
the men he bad, but of increasing their number. 
I Hif excuse for this singular course was^ firrt, thai 
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he dismissed a part lest he might lose the whole ; 
and, then, having sent away about one half, he 
might as well send home the other half. He 
alleged that his militia, men of Berkshire and Al- 
bany Counties^ were very impatient to get home to 
their farms. Bancroft tells us that Schuyler was 
importuning Washington to send him Southern 
soldiers, alleging that one of them was worth two 
from the Eastern States. It is well known that the 
Militia of Albany and Berkshire held the Com- 
mander of the Northern Department at this time in 
great distrust; and they well knew the slight regard 
in which they were held by him. The state of feel- 
ing between General Schuyler and his troops was 
very unfortunate at this time. Rude and unculti- 
vated as many of these men were, they had brave 
and honest hearts^ which they proved soon on the 
fields of Bennington and Saratoga under leaders 
that knew them. 

No battle of the Revolution took a more powerful 
and permanent hold upon the hearts of the people 
of that day than that of Bennington on the i6th of 
August, 1777. Its results were disappointing to 
Burgoyne. Almost unopposed had been his march 
upon Albany until that day. His army was one of 
terror to the friends of liberty. They could see 
nothing but the union of Clinton, coming up the 
Hudson, with Burgoyne coming down to Albany, 
thus making a complete armed barrier, dividing the 
East from the South and West The course of the 
proud army was stayed bv the arms of a militia, 
gathered from the hills of New England for the oc- 
casion. Their boasting was changed to doubt and 
fear by the event There were no soldiers from 
New York in this fight Many were men who had 
once been led by E&an Allen, of the Green Moun- 
tains. They were led by John Stark, a bom sol- 
dier, of determined independence and energy, who 
refused to be trammeled by Schuyler or the Conti- 
nental Congress. 

This should be said in regard to the attitude of 
the New York and New England Indians during 
the Revolution : 

The Mohawks were always at war with the Mo- 
hegans, on the east bank of the Hudson, who bore 
their yoke with uneasiness and frequent outbreaks. 
These New England Indians had no friendly feel- 
ings toward the Dutch, whom they looked upon as 
allies of their Iroquois enemies. 

Forced, as these Eastern red men were^ by the 
trading Dutch and the jealous Mohawks, back over 
the western slopes of the Hudson into the valleys of 
the Honsatonic and the Connecticut, thev seldom 
met during the colonial period after the first vears. 
When they did, there was only a renewal of con- 
tention and bloodshed, the result of which al- 
ways asserted the superior power of the Western 
savages. 

All efforts to bring together the Iroquois under 
the influence of the Christian religion or civilization 
were only partially successful, except with the Onei- 
das and Tuscaroras, of whom the Stockbridge In- 
dians came to speak of as brothers. Both had been 
taught Christianity and freedom by New England 
PuritaQ miisipnarict. 






They united in the War of the Revolution in the 
cause of the colonists against the Crown, and thus 
again met in battle their ancient foes, the Mohawks, 
who, under the influence and lead of the Johnsons 
and Butlers, did deeds of indescribable cruelty in 
every northern batde where they had opportunity; 
and, in conjunction with the Tories^ carried the 
firebrand, the tomahawk, and the scalping-knife to 
many a peaceful home and village along the Mo- 
hawk, the Schoharie, and the Susquehanna. 

All the efforts of General Schuyler and other del- 

a fates from Albany, in conferences with the Six 
ations in 1774, when they pledged neutrality, and 
at Guy Park in May, 1775, were overborne by the 
money and promises of the British crown and the 
artful intrigues of Guy and John Johnson, with the 
alliance of Joseph Brant and the Tory Butlers. 

The worst cruelties inflicted by these sax-age In- 
dians, and worse than sax'age whites, fell upon the 
peaceful homes of Old Tryon County. Albany 
County was so well defended that it was left alone 
by them. The only exception happened in the 
town of Berne, of which a good account is given 
in the history of that place. 

Peter Gansevoort was born in Albany, July 17, 
1749. He was among the troops which accom- 
panied Schuyler, in 1 775, in his movement toward 
Canada, and accompanied Montgomery, with the 
rank of Major, in his unfortunate assault upon 
Quebec in December of that year. The next year 
he was appointed a Colonel in the New York line, 
and took command of Fort Schuyler, previously 
called Fort Stanwix, situated where is now the City 
of Rome, in the spring of 1777. For his gallant 
defense of this post against St Legcr, in his at- 
tempted march from Oswego down the Mohawk, 
to meet Burgoyne at Albany, he received the thanks 
of Congress. 

In 1781 he was promoted to the rank of Briga- 
dier-General by the State of New York. He was, 
for many years after the war, military agent, and 
held other offices of trust He was held in high 
esteem as a soldier for bravery and good judgment, 
and as a citizen, for intelligence and uprightness. 
He died at the age of 62 years, Julv 2, 181 2. 

When Colonel Gansevoort took command of 
Fort Schuyler, in early summer of 1 777, the fort 
was unfinished and feebly garrisoned. The patri- 
otic citizens of Mohawk \-allev were paralyzed with 
fear. They saw nothing but defeat and ruin should 
the disciplined army of St Leger fall upon Fort 
Schuyler, lliey knew no way of successful resist- 
ance should he attempt to march down the valley 
to Albany. Many timid and wavering ones became 
Loyalists, or, at best, weak and passive patriots. 
But Colonel Gansevoort was vigilant and hopeful, 
appealing for aid to General Schuyler and the Pro- 
vincial Congress, and putting fortii every possible 
effort to be ready for the enemy. On the ist of Au- 
gust, St I^eger, with his Tory rangers and his blood* 
thirsty Indians under Brant, were ready to im*est 
the fort with a force 1,700 strong. Gansevoort bad 
onlv 750 men, among whom were the brave and sa- 
gacious Colonel Marinus VVillett and bis regiment 
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A few other recruits^ and ammunition and provis- 
ion for a siege of six weeks soon came. The si^ge 
began August 4th. The British commander sent a 

S>mpous manifesto into the fort, and a dispatch to 
urgoyne assuring him that he expected they would 
soon meet at Albany as victois. 

We are not called upon to detail the carnage of 
Oriskany, August 6th, where the brave Nicholas 
Herkimer and his 800 Mohawk Valley men fell into 
an ambuscade of Tories and savages, while on thdr 
march to relieve General Gansevoort Herkimer, 
badly wounded, did his duty with wonderful endur- 
ance and coolness until the battle was over, and 
then was borne to his home to die with the unskilled 
surgeon's knife, as many a noble soldier has done 
before and since; nor need we dwell upon the 
sortie of Colonel Willett, in which this man of 
daring courage suddenly and furiously attacked the 
enemy, put them to rout, made an end to this 
bloody struggle at Oriskany, and brought his force 
back to the fort without loss of a man; nor need 
we repeat the particulars of the reinforcement sent 
by Schuyler from Stillwater, under Arnold, and 
the stratagem that frightened St. Legcr's Indians, 
leading him to raise the siege before Fort Schuyler 
on the 23d of August, and make a hasty flight 
toward Wood Creek to join Burgo^ne. 

The courage of Gansevoort held out during this 
siege of twenty days, although it looked like ulti- 
mate surrender because ammunition and food had 
nearly given out, and many of his men advised 
surrender. Herkimer, Willett, and Arnold deserve 
all praise for the part they acted in preventing St 
Leger from carrying out the plan of meeting Bur- 
goyne at Albany. We have reason to believe that 
there were Albany County men with Gansevoort and 
with Arnold; but we have not found their names. 

After the departure of St Leger, General Ganse- 
voort and his regiment had charge of repairing 
Fort Plain and erecting the block house near it, 
where they were stationed for some time to take 
charge of the large quantity of stores destined for 
Fort Stanwix; to watch the movements of the In- 
dian and Tories; and to be ready to render services 
in case of any attacks made by them in the vicinity. 
The report of the designs of Burgoyne and SiL 
Leger, seemed at first to paralyze, not arouse, the 
Whigs of Mohawk Valley. They began to regard 
the ]>atriot cause as almost hopeless. They hesi- 
tated whether to prepare for defense against disci* 
plincd British soldiers or to supinely await the 
course of events. The event awakened new con- 
fidence and effort 

I1ie story of Saratoga and the taking of Bur- 
goyne is too familiar to require repetition here. 
Indeed, our space is too limited to give it in satis- 
factory detail. It is well known that the patriotic 
Philip Schuyler was superseded a few da^'S before 
the battle by Horatio Gates, an cxpericnceu, trained 
militar)' oflicer of English birth; good at making 
plans; inferior to Schuyler as a man; selfish^ and 
ambitious; not remarkable for any deeds of patri- 
otism or of daring braver}*, either at this time or 
any other. 



Schuyler was cautious, and in such an emeigcn^ 
as that in which he was placed by the advance of 
Burgoyne and his proud army, and bn own ill- 
appointed and uneasy troops, he might wdl be an. 
But Schuyler was not the man for the occaaon. 
He was not a man for his soldiers. He was too 
dilatoiy; he did not understand his men, nor did 
they understand him. His conduct, after lie was 
superseded, was worthy of all praise. No doiibl 
he felt the seeming degradation, but at no point 
could he be accused of neglecting his duty as a 
patriotic citizen. His wise counsels and his means 
were at the command of his country. No doubt 
some of his movements in falling back before Bnr- 
goyne's march seemed then cowardly. It is doubt- 
ful if his final sund, taken near the forks of die 
Mohawk, where he entrenched himself and Us 
small army as well as he could, on Van Schaidc 
and Haver Islands, was well taken. The people 
of hte own county began to fear that he was 
not equal to the emeigency, and the fedii^ 
of the New England troops was very bitter against 
him. It was difficult to enlist men to fight under 
him. These facts, not forgetting his really worthy 
character as a man and as a patriot, seemed to 
justify the course pursued by Congress in sapn*- 
seding him. Afler this was done, a new spirit 
seemed to pervade the Northern Department and 
all possible efforts were cheerfully made to prevent 
the advance of Burgoyne. 

The magnanimity of Schuyler was shown after 
the battle, by his treatment of Burgoyne and his 
suite at his own house in Albany; his gallant 
treatment of the amiable Madame Riedesd; and 
his humane aid in behalf of the sick and wounded 
soldiers. More than a thousand of them were 
taken to the hospital and even into the houses of 
Albany, including friends and foes, and there had 
the b^tofcare. 

We feel justified in this connection, in making 
an extract from Smith's " History of Pittsfidd," as 
giving a fair estimate of the character of General 
Schuyler in connection with the cause that led to 
his being superseded by Gates. It also aids much 
in understanding the state of feeling at that pe- 
riod: 

"The calamitous termination of the invasion 
of Canada brought to its culmination the opposi- 
tion to Schuyler, which, in King's District the 
County of Berkshire, and in the New Hampshire 
Grants, had been grow*ing ever since his appoint- 
ment to the Northern command. 

'* An unblemished patriot, a gallant soldier, and 
no mean statesman, Schuvler was yet distinguished 
by qualities, both positive and n^ative^ whidi 
rendered him, if qualified for any departmental 
command, remarkably ill-adapted to that which 
was assigned him« between a majority of whose 
people and himself there existed an incompatibility 
which resulted in an antagonism fatal to the public 
interest An aristocrat of aristocrats, he hated 
the robustious democracy of Massachusetts^ and 
the still ruder independence of the settlers upon 
the Grants. A New Yorker of New Vorker% Jea- 
lous of the righu of his Province, he participated 
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to the fall in the reeling excited bj the alleged en- 
croachments of the New Englandeis upon her 
eastern border^ and was prepared to resist, at any 
cost, the new invasion of ner territory, under pre- 
tense of patents from New Hampshire. Intimate, 
socially and personally, with many of the higher 
class of Loyalists in King's District, he could not 
be made to believe them guilty of the secret plots 
against their country and the violation of their 
solemn pledge^ of which they were popularly ac- 
cused. Annoyed by the evil deeds of the Tories, 
he was opposed to them; but he was indignant at 
the harsh treatment with which the Sons of Liberty 
treated his friends, the Van Schaicks, and others of 
suspected Toiyism, and ^vas not in favor of a cer- 
tain class of Whigs. This led to ill-blood and bitter 
opposition to his promotion. 

"Coming to his command with a ner\'ous hor- 
ror of partisan warfare, he attributed that character 
to the proud-spirited and ambitious militia of the 
hills, wno, used to hardy and independent enter- 
prise, were not easily controlled, but kept him in 
perpetual terror of some rash adventure^ while they 
failed him in executing his best-laid schemes of 
(ailing back for an indefinitely postponed advance. 
And he refused to renounce his prejudices against 
them, even when he found that they alone won 
victories in his department, and, having won them, 
showed a regard for the amenities of honorable 
warfare, and observed its laws with a scrupulous 
nicety which put to shame the regulars whom they 
encountered. He failed to perceive a courtesy 
which was not expressed in courtly phrase, or to 
recognize chivalry except in those of gentle blood 
— as gentility went in provincial America. As a 
soldier, his courage was proved; as a general, 
few in the American armies could better set a 
squadron in the field, or were more fiimiliar with 
the rules of their art. As a commander of a de- 
partment, none labored more arduously, or gave 
themselves with more untiring zeal and industry to 
the unthankful task of providing material of war; 
none did so more unselfishly, as was grandly shown 
in his ceaseless exertions to supply the northern 
army when forbiden to hope for any large share in 
the glory of its anticipated achievements. But he 
was destitute of that great element in generalship 
which, given a certain soldiery with which to ac- 
complish a specific end, takes them as it finds 
diem, with all their faults and with all their excel- 
lences, wins their confidence, and makes the most 
of what is in them. Schuyler, on the contrary, 
fretfully magnified the imperfections of the men 
committed to him, and was perversely blind to 
their good qualities as soldiers. Assigned to a 
position surrounded by innumerable difficulties, 
he possessed nothing of the spirit which delights to 
encounter obstacles; the energy which turns them 
to its own account; and, least of all, that calm 
strength which endures without complaint what 
cannot be avoided or changed." 

Much of that which was to be regretted in him 
was die result of the depressing influence of ill- 
health; and, reviewing his career, we cannot fail to 
recognize the true patriot and statesman, and the 



general, whose abilities would have given him per- 
haps, brilliant success in almost any other field 
than that in which he was placed. 

The radical Whigs, who controlled the politics 
of his department, were hardly to be expected so 
clearly to perceive his merits. Between the revo- 
lutionary committees of that r^on and such a 
man as we have described, conflict was inevitable. 
Of political and social sentiments, the vei^ reverse 
of those which characterized Schuyler, tne com- 
mittees were also extremely unlike nim in temper- 
ament and habits of thought Impetuous, some- 
times even to rashness, in their zeal, they and their 
followers were ever ready to rally in sudden emer- 
gency, or for the execution of dashing enterprises; 
but, if the opportunity to meet the enemy was not 
speedily accorded them, they grew impatient of the 
necessary restraint of military discipline. In their 
theory of the art of war, retreat was omitted from 
the list of contingencies. As a general, Fabius 
was by no means a model in their esteem. Judg- 
ing the readiness of all men to make sacrifices for 
their country by their own, they underrated the im- 
pediments which Schuyler found in raising armies 
and accumulating stores. Intolerant of the luke- 
w^rmness of moderate Whigs^ as well as of the mis- 
deeds of ihe Loyalists, they denounced the former 
in no measured terms, while they advocated and 
practiced the most rigid discipline of the latter. 
Many of them, of narrow experience in affairs, and 
wanting that liberality towards opponents which 
contact with the great world brings, they could 
not explain the perhaps over-generous sentiments 
of Schuyler towards some of those whom they 
classed indiscriminately as the enemies of American 
liberty, except upon the hypothesis of his sympathy 
with their Toryism. 

\Vhen, therefore, information came to Berkshire 
and King's district of the sad aspect which affairs 
wore in Canada and finally, that all which had 
been gained there at such great cost was wrested 
from the Americans — smarting under the disap- 
pointment of hopes which with them had been 
more sanguine than elsewhere, the people of those 
districts were ready to charge the commander who, 
although not long personally in the field, had from 
the first been nominally at the head of operations^ 
with the responsibility for their miserable failure. 
Among its prime causes, they ranked the brief 
dclav before St John's, to which he had been per- 
suaded by the report of a treacherous informer to 
the neglect of the truthful representations of John 
Brown and James Livingston. Other missteps of 
the expedition were attributed to him, oftenest un- 
justly, through the malignancy of his enemies, who 
played upon the popular feeling through unscrupu* 
lous emissaries, who found {wwerful auxiliaries in 
Schuyler's unfortunate peculiarities. 

The disaster to St Lcger, and the unexpected 
check made by the brave Stark at Bennington, fell 
like an incubus on Burgovne*s army. Indians 
deserted and Loyalists were less confident 

We need not tell what was done by Gateai 
What he did was well done, as events proved. Hot 
it has well been said that the blunder! of Burgojm^ 
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were quite as helpful to the patriot cause as was 
the skill of Gates. Around him came Lincoln^ 
Poor, Scammeil, Woolcott, Glley, Putnam, Dear- 
born, Brooks, Glenn, Nixon, Whipple, Warner, 
Hull, Fellows, Hale, Bailey, and other brave c<Mn- 
manders,.with their full brigades from New Eng- 
land, full of the patriotic fire long kepi alive 
among those sons of the Puritans, lliey were men 
who "trusted in God and kept their powder drr." 
Indeed Gates himself sa}'s: "My New England 
troops did the fighting at Saratoga.** But we must 
not fail to do justice to the daring Arnold, who 
was one of the bravest men, and did some of the 
most effective fighting in the battle. Nor do we 
forget the brave Morgan, of Virginia, with his un- 
erring marksmen. The bravest men of Albany 
County, too, were there under Abraham Ten 
Broeck. Soldiers from the lower Hudson were 
there under Henry and James Livingston, mem- 
bers of a family that was always on the side of 
freedom, learning and public progress. Van Couit- 
land was there too, with his brigade, and Moigan 
Lewis was also there. It would take a volume to 
tell all that was done, and give appropriate praise to 
all who did it 

When all was over, and the army of Buigoyne 
had left the country, Albany County was safe. Its 
soldiers were in no more important battles. The 
war was carried to the south. Albany was kept 
on the home guard. 

After the surrender of Burgoyne, so far as we 
have learned, the troops from Albany County gen- 
erally retired to their homes. 

The fighting was done in the more southerly 
departments — in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
States further south. 'Fhe painful marches and 
the pestilential encampments were made there 
mostly. The troops in the serxice were from New 
England and the Atlantic States south of New 
York. 

This, well called one of the decisive battles of 
history, was fought in our territory, almost at the 
gates of our city, and aided by the services and 
resources of the brave men that once made their 
homes in our own county. 

Following this there was much fear from the 
lurking Indians and Tories; there was much watch- 
ing and guarding, and not a little skirmishing. 

The council held at Johnstown on the 9tb of 
March, 1 778, to \xy once more to secure the neu- 
trality, if not the co o|Knition of all the Six Nations, 
was represented on behalf of Congress by Volkert 
P. Douw, and, |)erhaps, General Philip Schuyler. 
But it resulted in no change of policy. Only the 
Oneidas and Tuscaroras pledged abiding friend- 
ship. 

Early in the spring of 1 779, upon the urgent 
entreaty of General Schuvler made to Congress, 
and under the direction or General lames Ginton, 
an expedition was undertaken agamst the Onon- 
daga Indians, under command of Colonel Van 
Schaick, wiih 558 strong men selected from hit 
own regiment and that of General Gan8e\*oort 
Its object was to punish that bloodthirsty tribe^ 



and deter its wanlors from future cmelties. The 
expedition lasted six days, and returned to Fort 
Stawnix without the loss of a man. The little 
army had scattered the tribe, destroyed three of its 
villages, horses and cattle, a large qoand^f of pro- 
visions, killed twelve Indians and taken thirty-three 
prisoners. This punishment was deserved, but of 
doubtful policy. It led to the destruction of Co- 
bleskill, attacks upon Canajoharie, Stone Arabia, 
and other places soon after; and finally compelled 
the fearful and effective chasUsement under Gen- 
eral John Sullivan, of all the savage tribes in 
Western New York. 

In the spring of 1780, Colonel Van Schauck, in 
command of 800 militia, was sent frcNoa Albany by 
Governor Qinton to pursue Sir John Johnson, who 
was making destructive inroads upon the small 
settlements along the Mohawk Valley. Sir John 
left his pursuers behind and escaped to Canada. 
Colonel Van Schaick was a valiant officer, and did 
good service in a military and civil capacity. A 
portrait and memorial of his life^ prepared by Miss 

Jane Van Schaick, of Albany, appears in this 
listory. 

In the latter part of 1784, while our troops had 
little to do but to watch and wait, certain r^ments 
of General Gansevoort's brigade were stationed be- 
tween the Battenkill and the Hoc^ck, waiting fur- 
ther orders. This was near the New Hampshire 
Grants, in which dwelt some of the boldest men in 
the States, and particularly ready to resist any ag- 
gressions from the State of New York, whidi 
claimed jurisdiction over these Grants. Since there 
were ho British troops to fight, the old animonties 
broke out, and the Green Mountain Boys who had 
fought at Bennington and Saratoga, were declared 
in a state of insurrection. This broke out in the 
regiments of Colonels John and Henry K. Van 
Rensselaer and Peter Yates. Indeed, the militia 
in this vicinity seemed generally to take sides with 
the people of the Grants, with whom they became 
in sympathy in the alliance of the batde-field and 
the camp. General Gansevoort, on the 5th of De- 
cember, ordered Colonels Yate.^ Van Vechten and 
Van Rensselaer to march to St Coych and quell 
the insurrection. Governor Ginton directed Gen- 
eral Robert Van Rensselaer's brigade to assist Gen* 
eral Gansevoort with all necessary troops., Genend 
Stark, stationed at Saratoga, being solicited, refused 
to interfere unless ordered by General Heath, his 
superior officer. The sympathies of the New Eng- 
landers were with the brax'e Vermonteri. Ganse- 
voort, with what volunteers he could rauae, advanced 
to St Coych, where he found a force of 500 men 
ready to support the insurgent milida. Having 
onlv 80 men, General Ganse\*oort retired five mile% 
and attempted, by writing to the leaders^ to induce 
them to lay down their arms, but in vain. The 
so-called rebels were left undisturbed. After thii^ 
a conciliatory letter from General Washington to 
Governor Chittenden, had the effect to put an end 
to disturbances that were made in defense of what 
were considered honest rights; Ten years after 
this Vermont became all iu citlxens asked-^-an in* 
dependent State. The controverqr waa an old 
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and bitter one; and, from its vicinity to the New 
Hamphire Grants^ Albany County had much to 
do with it 

THE VAN SCHAICK FAMILY. 

The family of Van Schaick is one of the earliest 
of the many prominent early families of Albany. 
Colonel Gozen Van Schaick was bom in Januniy, 
1737, and died July 4> 1789. His wife was Maiy 
Ten Broeck, of the celebrated New York family of 
that name. He served with great distinction in 
the colonial army during the revolutionary strug- 
gle, having previously had military experience in the 
sendee of the Crown under General Amherst He 
was in command of the American forces in Albany, 
then a military point of great importance, and was 
the leader of the memorable expedition against 
the Onondagas in 1779, fo^ ^^ successful conduct 
of which he received the thanks of Congress. In 
this connection, Washington, writing to Qinton, 
expressed himself as follows: 

.''The enterprise commanded by Cola Van 
Schaick merits my approbation and thanks, and 
does great honor to him and all the Officers & men 
engaged in it The issue is very interesting. — I 
have written him a line upon the occasion." 

The following flattering testimonial to Colonel 
Van Schaick from General Schuyler, sums up the 
Colonel's soldierly character most completely: 

''Albany, June isth, 1782. 

"Sir, — I lament the occasion which renders it in- 
cumbent on me to afford you a testimonial of the 
sense I entertain of your conduct I sincerely 
wish I could communicate it in words equal to my 
feelings, and to my experience of the propriety of 
it during a series of years. 

" The early decisive and active part which yon 
took in the favor of your countr}* in the present 
contest, justlv entitles vou to the attention of its 
Friends. We are not less indebted to your exer- 
tions as an Officer. Your service, whilst I had the 
honor of commanding the military in this Depart- 
ment, were snch as attracted my notice; your 
close attention to the discipline of your Regiment 
afforded a beneficial example to officers less expe- 
rienced in the duties of their offices. The alacrity 
with which you executed every order; The propri- 
ety of your conduct when left to act Independently, 
and judge for your self; The prudence which you 
exhibited on occasions when the line of conduct to 
be held was delicate and important^ evinsed a 
clearness of judgment, and a mind capable of re- 
source, and created a confidence of whidi I never 
had occasion to Repent Upon the whole, Sir, I 
esteem yoo a valuable Officer and a faithfull ser- 
vent of the Public, and should have been rejoiced 
to have learnt your merit rewarded in a promotion 
to that military Rank which you claim as your 
due. 

"Delicacy would have prevented my saving 
thus much in a Letter to you, but to have said less, 
when I intend you should exhibit this to any per- 
son or persons whom you conceive may wish to be 



advised of the opinion I entertain of you as an 
Officer and a citizen, would have been injurious 
to truth. 

"Wishing you a speedy and an Honorable extri- 
cation from the embarrassments which distress you, 

"I am. Sir, 

" Very sincerely, 
" Your obedient 
" Humble servant, 
"P. Schuyler." 

Colonel Van Schaick was afterwards a general in 
the regular service, and held that rank at the time 
of his death. He left a quantity of papers and 
letters, private aiKl official, a large portion of which 
were lost or destroyed after his death by accident, 
as is supposed. Those that were fortunately pre- 
served, consisted of letters from the Clintons, a 
large number of autographs from General Wash- 
ington, of the most confidential and flattering char- 
acter, showing that he held him in high estimation 
as a man of sound judgment as well as a gallant 
soldier, and others from officers under whom he 
served when in the provincial service, such as Sir 
Jeffrey Amherst, which are a beautiful specimen of 
chirography, and to whom he owed his flrst com- 
mission in the British army. Among them is a 
characteristic letter from General Montgomery con- 
taining the most humane and generous sentiments, 
and quite a number of commissions with ponder- 
ous seals^ with the autograph of George III, and 
communications from Generals Gates, Schuyler, 
Gioton and others What remain of this once 
valuable collection are carefully preserved by his 
grandson, Henry Van Schaick, and other descend- 
ants. 

General Van Schaick had Ave sons and a daugh- 
ter. Some of the former were well known in bus- 
iness circles in Albany and New York, and all- 
until their death, moved in the most distinguished 
society of the Empire State. One of these, Tobias 
Van Schaick, was bom in Albany, December o, 
1 779, and married Jane Staats, daughter of the old 
Albany merchant, Henr)'Staat^ November 2, 181 1. 
This lady was bom May 16, 1783, and died April 
23, 1823. She bore Mr. Van Schaick several 
children, all of whom died in infancy except the 
Misses Ann and Jane Van Schaick, the former of 
whom died June 22, i86i. Early in life Mr. Van 
Schaick was a merchant, and carried on an exten- 
sive trade at 447 and 449 Broadway, fiom which 
he retired while yet a comi)arati\*ely young man to 
assume the care of the Van Schaick estate in Al« 
bany, which had been under the management ol 
his mother for some time preceding her death. 
Following this retirement, he never afterward 
engaged in active business; but he took a deep 
interest in the growth and prosperity of Albany, 
and in the condud of public affairs. Politically ha 
was a Whiff, but his tastes were snch that he never 
permitted nimself to become actively involved in 
politics. He attended and was a most liberal sup* 
porter of the North Reformed Dutch Church. Ha 
was a quiet, unostentatious roan, going little 
abroad, and enjoying the comforts or hb home. 
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and bitter one; a'lJ, from :<> m< :• •" ?*• tin- Now I 
Ha'ii})s)ilic Grunt-, A!!'i'»y '"• ..•••'. j^i* Mitili !u ! 
do with it ! 



THE VAN - 



AMK.V. 



a'.Ki.Sf.'<! of the (^.pini« • i •. a r*...:. )( ynu ah :ia 
C^tlicfT and a citirtii v-v ,* '. 
to triuh. 

"Wishing \oii a sjhiv-.!- ■. 
CcUii.ii from the LMnharr.»> :'h 
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I. blccxt^i- 
^ vou, 






of I he lir.iii 

1737, aJ.vl ai 
'I rii lifv * rk. 

♦.he color I hi • 
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.: ». '•• v'ho uf thr tariicsl 

■••'\ 'aiiiilii'-i of Albany. 

I '-^ \\\H b«»Mi in Tanu'^rv, 

7S9. \{\< »M'e waH Mary 

ik >'.rvt:«I -y . • .; !ilini(io:i in 
/rjiiv ;!»jr':'.. '• •• . *iui'..r:arv .slr':i'-- 
glc, bavii^ij }iievi'«i:.-''. «. . ' .•M-.'\r,cri<'i>:i iri •«,• 
st.Tvicc <»! liic Cr-..-^ '. • ;• . - * .-.-in r i^ -\^.^. ■•' li*: 
\\a^ in cjniTin:. * • -..; \«si*jriv.'ri ♦" , .— .j. AUmUI), 
ifi'.ii a mjlil;: , •• ;ii **( :4''^' i.««; ••-' .v.c, and was 
tli-: Ir.v'?-:: > ■'. liif rtiOinoi • /:' c.' 'j'l.ljon ni>ainst 
iho On«.''*vlac\> in i;7v- ''^ ' i.se siicCe^sUil o^nJuct 
of \vh:i h be received the ihtnks of C'unt^ri<^s. In 
this ronr.ecli'in. \Va-hin.r!on, writing to Clinton, 
e\'[jre^>od hi r: I self :i> follows; 

**'rho enlcri>riNC commanded bv Colo. \'an 
Schaicl: merits my a;; rotation antl ihank.s. and 
U'je^ i;r.:ot Ijonor l'» him and ;<11 the Ofliccrs &. men 
<fn','.i_rcd in it. The i^.-ne is verv mt^ic>t;ne.- -I 
have \vrIlTc;i him a liue u;..*n the occasion.** 

'i'ho foilowiii.; fln.iMim; testimonial to Colc»nel 
Van Stha'ci; from C-'.ncral Schnyler. siuns np l)je 
Coi< neVs .wldi-rlv cl.araeitr m«»-t complelelv: 

"Ai.r.AXY, June i5lh. 17^?. 

**SiK, — I lament the t^ccj-i* !^ ^vliitli i. r.h.r^ it in- 
cumbent I Ml ir.e L»i a*T«'3«l •»•••» a ti .-liuioiii.il of lb«- 
sen<e I eniort,*; - .h \.,»r j\>;idiicl. 1 sincere'' 
wish I couhi I > : ! .'. ; 1 ;*• '; .'» 'Vi-rdjc ocj'ial to m/ 

ff-elip'-r-*. and •» iii'. i Xj';.. *r.''' ••!" lie !»f»;::\*v ot 
il dunn.i; a scr*'-"» of ;e.if:. 

l*".k ill ii(C favor o( yuur ti»ur'r\ in U:c*rre. ent 
content, juolly cnritlcs yon U; die a»:( iiiii^n 0/ lis 
Friends. We jro not loss indebted : > your e\LT- 
ti'.'iis i"i an On;cer. Voiir service, v.rnKl I \u\i\ tito 
h' •»•.'.. >r of C'*miiian.iini^ ll«e militr.^y in llii:> l)o[»ari- 
n^ent, were .i\a.U us alti acted rny iK-ricc: your 
el'ise uiyii»i*.»n l'> the disvijiiir.e cf v«'nr Ke;^iinent 
afloi.li'il a bencfcia! example to otficers Ic'^s expe- 
rienced in the duties of their officios. J'he alacritv 
wiih which you excculetl vwry t.>rder; 'I In |»r"pri- 
etyofy«)ui coiidueiwhen kit ;o.ic: Indi.peudently, 
and juvl^^e Tor your Self; 'Ih^* prr.dtnce \\)nch you 
exhibited <»n occasions whrn the line of coni!i:«'i to 
be held wa>. delicate ai.d i:.i|- »fla!U, cvinscd a 
ilrarnL.''S *»( inJt;:ji<-r,i, and a »i»i!id cap:ibU' of re- 
^jiXTLe^ and crcaicd a c 'ufulcnrc of which I never 
had occa^^ion ;•> K^ienl. l'p<Mi the whole. Sir, I 
e^te« ni you a valnabic Olhccr and a laill;fnll ^er• 
vtnt 4i( iho I'uMic, and should iiaw boon v.joiccd 
lo have Kami yonr meiit icwardvd in u pi*»motiou 
tti that iuiliiary Rank whiih you claim :is your 
due. 

*' iVIiracy would I»ave pievented my savincj 
thns much in a Letter lo you, Init lo have vaid less, 
*vhcn I intend you should e.xhibit this to iiuy per- 
bon or {Mjrsous whiun you Ci>nceivc lu.iy wV*h to bo 



•* I itm, ^^ir, 
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«»rv SKK • :i«*. 
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*' \'<:ii: o! ixlieti* 

" Hinr>blt: >er*ant, 

• 1*. .S;J I. VLfR." 

< :•• .' '. «! S<h:t'«. k '.^ ..^ ri'!.!r ;«.».! Js . /'"leijl in 
■••• • ••..'»''.•• »«:;vive, and he'*! tiiat raid, u '' • uw.n 

vf his dtM'.h. lie l<*fi a s;[':\.'''\ of paj^v •. .md 
i':;te\*-, private a^d i^ril'. -rl .» lar^'c i i-i « of v.h'.ch 
were lost or de>lroVcd alter his Acdh l»v m c ident, 
as is supposed. Thc^se thatMXTO N'r'.un .'"ly pre- 
served, consisted of lelt«^rs fr.w)! ihj (?Iinions. a 
larc;*. ucmVor o! aulvv^^raohs from (\nt:ral Wa^h- 
ii;u:t'..in, y'S i!)o n\ost confidenJial and liatlerinir char- 
acter, .'showing ll>at he held him in hiir'i e.timaiitm 
as a man of sound judiTmenias \\\-\\ :.s a ;-;i!!int 
si,''dier a\m\ others f^oin oificer.> ii:»vler \% 'u m hr 
Sv:rv'-d w'h'.n in tlie provincial ''«M*vic«-. >n' h ;i* Sir 
J«:OVey Am-ie:st, w!iich are a beautiUd >j>.»ciirKn of 
chip.iuaphv, and to wIicmu lie i»wc(l liis fir>t com- 
nii^N:.»n il. (he British armv. /\nj-»iiL: \hrm is a 
chu'cir:' tic ^:fter from General .Mont.r«':iKT\ con- 

' «• i-^r <.»f con)mis6'o?is with yoiulrr- 

' «h ihe aulo^rrapli of « .c<^-r^.' Ill, ;^nd 

ic.aions fr<>ni ti':ne:als ( J.it«*s > 'iiuvler, 

\n*\ '..ihiTs. What rema-:. : ; jiv '.au'e 

t •lif'.ction are carefdi'v ptcsirci* Iv his 

.. - :•. rienry Van Schaick» and ««:J • . I'.-cend- 

*»-neral Van *^chaick hid hw r- u^ uul a •!;lnw,'il- 
t•. *. .Some of the former were 'vfli Vr*\\n in bns- 
i'}-\v circles in Mbanv arnl Nt^v,- \ ork, .its 1 all- 
un:!i their death, niovo I m*. tho in.»si diviineiji'>h(.d 
>• *.iety '.tf til'* Kmjiire St ti**. Hj^e ol these. 'I\»l'i:is 
Vaii ^rh-^iik. was Vorn in Aio.Miy, I?«N.ember *;, 
177c, and mai.'if ! I.iTie SUi.il-, da\i^jhier «•{ t'lv* old 
Aib.iijy meifhaiit. Ibrn .*"'iaa»s, No\\.i.ib<:r 2. i.^ii. 
'I his i.^d\ V as born M ly )'.». 17^5, oid dird A»»ril 
'S >^23- ^^»'- b'»re .Mr. \\\n SVlriick - \eiai 
ch.Idren, all of whom died in in!anc\ txccit the 
Mi>-'-> .>!in and lane ^*an S( haick. ih- f'-rmer ol 
vv!i<.«m diid June 2?, iv^ni. I urlv in lile Mr. Van 
Schaick wa^ a menhitit, arid <.a»r;eii on an <\ltn- 
^ive tr.ido at :;.:7 and 4;ij r.r-vidvvav, fi'-m which 
!i*' reured whi'e vet a • >nu».irMivclv v. ••)•.'» man t«> 
.i><iTme 'die care of die \\\u ^\h. sk estate \\\ Ab 
lMn\. wliKh had bet 11 'intier the niani^'.nunt o\ 
\v^ iiit^Mu ! f*^r some ti.ne prec<:<iin«( ht-r death. 
K^'lluvine. llnV, retircmrii* lie ne\«'r afterward 
cn^^a^cd in active bnsinc*<; but he to<ik a d«xp 
interest in the grov.ili and ]Utispirity of Albany, 
and in the conduct of puldicatfair>. Politically he 
was a \Vbi<^, but h\> tastes weie ^.ich tliat ho never 
permitted him.self to bc'*ov»c .<!»\<U involved in 
politics. Me attended atid '.va*^ .• n.-t hberal sup- 
porter of the Nurth Reform- d I )i:;ih Church. Ho 
was a (|uict, unosl*.ntati«'v«$ man, i,oin); littlo 
abroad, and <njt>yinj; the «,oni»tMt.s «»f hts honn'. 
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Disliking all vain-glorious pomp and show, he lived 
simply for one of his means and position, always 
finding most pleasure at his own hearthstone and 
in the society of those he loved, though mingling 
socially with the most prominent families of Al- 
bany, and was always a welcome guest wherever he 
went 

He was a man who talked little, especially 
about himself, and because of that reser\'e much 
that might interest the readers of this work has 
been lost, for reminiscences of such a man, could 
they be procured, would be a valuable contribution 
to any histoiy of Albany. He dietl April 21, 1868, 
aged 88 years 4 montlis and 1 1 da}'S. 

THE MH-ITIA OF 1775-76. 

Albany County, as it existed at the time of the 
Revolution, first organized Seventeen Regiments 
of Militia, under the law of 1773. We give the 
ofliccrs of such as belonged wholly, or in part, to 
the present Albany County. They were numbered 
and officered, as found in the Historical Records 
of the State, as follows : 

First Regiment, Cnv of Albany. 

Jacob Lansing, Jr., Colonel; DirckTen Broeck, 
Lieutenant Colonel: Henry Wendell, First Major; 
Abraham Cuyler, Second Major; Volckert A, 
])ouw. Adjutant: Kphniim Van Veghtcn, (Quarter- 
master. 

Firal Com/kww — John Barclay, Captain ; John 
Price, First Lieutenant: Abrahain L Yates, Second 
Lieutenant: John Scott, Ensign. 

Svrond Cow/Hinr. — ^lliomas Ikirrelt, Captain ; 
Matthew Vischer, First Lieutenant; .\braham 
Eights Second Lieutenant; John I^toagkirk, En- 
sign. 

yy^/'/i/ CoM/Him, — ^John Williams, Captain: Henr}- 
Staats, First lieutenant; Barcnt Van Allen. Second 
Lieutenant: Henry Hogan, Ensign. 

Fmrth Otmfkmw — John RL Ikcckman, Captain: 
Isaac De Freest, First Lieutenant: Abraham Ten 
Eyck, Second Lieutenant; TcunisT. Van Vcghtcn, 
Ensign. 

Fiflh CMW/»mr.— ILumanus Wendell, Captain; 
William Hun, First Lieutenant; ^acob G. Lansing, 
.^'ccond Lieutenant: Cornelius Wendell, Ensign. 

Sixth Cowfkinw — ^John X. Blecckcr, Captain: 
John James Ikcckman, First Lieutenant: Casparus 
Fruyn, Second lacutcnant; Nicholas Marselis, En- 
sign. 

Third Reist, First Rlkssklakrwyck Baitaliox. 

Abraham Ten lirocck, Colonel: Francis Nicoll, 
Lieutenant-Colonel; Henr}- Quackenbush, First 
Major; Barent Staats^ Second Major: John P. 
(juackenbushy Adjutant: Cliristopher I^nsing, 
Quartermaster. 

/»'.v/ Coni/km\ — Henry Quackenbush, Captain: 
Jacob J. I^insing, First Ueutenant; Levinus \\ inne, 
Seconil Lieutenant; John Van Woert, Ensign. 
•I 



Second Campamy. — ^Abraham D. Fonda, Captain; 
Henr)' Oothoodt, Jr.. First Lieutenant; Levinus T. 
Lansing, Second Lieutenant; Jacob J. Lansing, 
Ensign. 

nird Compamy. — Peter Schuyler, Captsun; Ab- 
raham Witbeck, First Lieutenant; Henry Ostrom, 
Second Lieutenant; P^ter S. Schuyler, Ei^gn. 

Fuurih Cnmfaiiy. — Barent Staats^ Captain; Diick 
Becker, First lieutenant; John Van Wie, Second 
Lieutenant; Geoige Hogan, Ensign. 

Fifth Ompany.^-Gtml G. Van der Bergh, Cap- 
tain; Peter Van Wie, First Lieutenant; Wouter 
Becker, Second Lieutenant; Abraham Slingerland, 
Ensign. 

Third Re«i3ie.\t — ^New Orgaxizatiok. 

Firsi Company. — (Sec Third Company, First Or- 
ganization.) 

Second Company. — Abraham D. Fonda, Captsun; 
Henry OothoudC Jr., First Ueutenant; Levinus T. 
Lansing, .Second Lieutenant; Jacob J. Lansing, 
Ensign. 

Third Company (at first 5th Company, 4th Regi* 
ment). — ^Jacob Ball, Captain; John Warner, First 
Lieutenant; Peter Dietz, .Second Lieutenant; Joshua 
Shaw, Ensign. 

Fourth C>w/«fJ7|'.— Jacob J. Lansing Captain; 
Levinus Winnc, First Lieutenant; John van Woert, 
Second Lieutenant; Peter Dox, Ensign. 

Fifth Company (at first organfzed as 4th Com- 
pany, 4th Regiment). — ^Jacob Van Aemam, Cap- 
tain; John Groot, First Lieutenant; Geoige 
Wagoner, Second Lieutenant; Frederick Cranu 
(Crounse?), Ensign. 

Sixth Compiwy. — ^Abraham Veeder, Captain; 
James Bumade. First lieutenant; John Voorhuv^e 
(Voorhces?), Second Lieutenant; Andries Ten 
£}xk. Ensign. 

Fovrth Regimfax 

Sixond Renssehtvrnyck Battalion. — Killian Van 
Rensselaer, Colonel; John H. Beeckman, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel; Cornelius Van Buren, First Major; 
Jacob C Schermerhom, Second Major; Tacobus 
Van der Poel, Adjutant; John A. Lansing, Quarter- 
master. 

Firsi Company (ist Company, 5th Regiment, 
New Organization). — Conrad Ten Evck, Captain; 
Peter Witbeck, First Lieutenant; Albert H. Van 
der Zee, .Second Lieutenant; John K Witbeck, 
Ensigiu 

Second C^m/kwy (2d Company. 5th Regiment, 
New Organization). — William P/Winne, Captain; 
John Dc Voe, First lieutenant; Philip C Look 
(Luke?), Second lieutenant; Cornelius Van der 
Zee, Ensign. 

ITiird Company. — Volckert Veeder, Captain; 
.\braham Veeder. First lieutenant; Jacob I a 
Grange,.'<econd Ueutenant; .\ndrewTniax, Ensign. 

Fonrth Company. (See 5th Company, 3d R^- 
ment. New Organization.) — 1«icobVan Aeman« 
1 Captain; John Groot, First lieutenant; Geofgt 
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Wagoner, Second Lieutenant; Frederick Grants 
(Crounse?), Ensign. 

Ftfih Company. — (See 3d Company, 3d R^- 
ment) 

Fourth Regixext. 

(As Newly Oiganizedy Februaiy, 1776.) 

Ftrsi Company. — Isaac Miller, Captain; Hen- 
drick Schau8» First Lieutenant; Johannes Ixxle- 
wicky Second Lieutenant; Johannes Miller, En- 
sign. 

Second Company. — Ichabod Turner, Captain; 
Joel Pease, First Lieutenant; Jonathan Nilea^ Sec- 
ond Lieutenant; Joel Curtis^ fnsign. 

Third Company. — Luke Schermerhom, Captain; 
James Magec; First Lieutenant; Reuben Knap^ 
Second Lieutenant; Aaron Hammond, Ensign. 

Fourih Company. — James Dennison, Captain; 
Stephen Niles, First Lieutenant; Obadiah Vaughan, 
Second Lieutenant; Oliver Bentley, Ensign. 

Fi/ih Company. — Nicholas Staats, Captain; Oba- 
diah Lansing, First Lieutenant; Philip Staats^ 
Second Lieutenant; Leonard Wilcox, Ensign. 

Sixth Compwy. — ^Jacobus Cole (Koole ?) Captain; 
Anthony Bries (Brice ?) First Lieutenant; HarpenI 
Witbeck, Second Lieutenant; John Van Hagen, 
Jr., Ensign. 

Seventh Compmy. — ^Abraham I. Van Valken- 
burgh. Captain; Daniel Schermerhom, First Lieu- 
tenant; John J. Van Valkenburgh, Second Lieu- 
tenant; Martin Van Buren, Ensign, 

Firm RicDiENT. 

Third Rensselacniyck Batiahon. — Stephen Schuy- 
ler, Colonel; Gerrit G. Van der Bergh, lieu- 
tenant; Peter P. Schuyler. First Major; Volckert 
Veeder, Second Major; Maas Van Vranken, Adju- 
tant; Francis Marshall, Quartermaster. 

Firsi Company. — Cornelius Van Buren, Captain; 
Nicholas Staats^ First IJeutcnant; Obadiah Lans- 
ing; Second Lieutenant; Philip Staats, Ensign. 

Second Company. — ^John H. Beeckman, Cap- 
tain; Jacob C Schermerhom, First Lieutenant; 
Abraluun L Van Valkenbuigh, Second Lieuten- 
ant; Jacobus Vanderpoel, Ensign. 

Third Company.— \Miitn Van Veghten, Cap- 
tain; Gerrit T.'Van den Bergh, First Ueutcnant; 
John Amory, Second lieutenant; Jacob Van 
Schaick, Ensign. 

Fourth Company. — (See ist Company, 4tb 
Regiment.) 

Fifth CSMN/vr/ri'.— Philip De Freest, Captain; Ry- 
neer Van ^styne, First Lieutenant; Peter Sharp, 
Second Ueutenant; Da%id De Forest, 



Sixth Company fist Company of 6 th Regiment, 
new ornniaation). — John J. Fonda, Captain; 
John P. Fonda, First Lieutenant; George Iterger, 
' Lieutenant; George Sharps 



RiGiiCRirr. 

Fonrlh Bensselaermch Battalion*^ 
Schuyler, Colonel; mmy K. Van 



-Stephen J. 
Renaaelaer, 



lieutenant-Colonel; Philip De Freest, First Major; 
John Fonda, Second Major; Volckert Oothoudt, 
Adjutant; Jacob Van Alstyne, Quartermaster. 

First Cumpany. — Henr}' H. Gardinier, Captain; 
Jacob Van der Heyden, First Lieutenant; Adam 
Beam, Second Lieutenant; Henr}* Tinker, Ensign. 

Second Cwipmy, — Cornelius Lansing, Captain; 
Lode\mk Snider, First Lieutenant; Andries Stool, 
Second Lieutenant; Jacob Weiger, Ensign. 

Third Compmy. — (See 3d Company, 4th Regi- 
ment) 

Fourih Cotfipwy. — (Sec 2d Company this Regi- 
ment and 4th Regiment) 

Fifth G^mpwy. — Caleb Bentley, Captain; Samuel 
Shaw, First Lieutenant; David Hustea^ SecomI 
Lieutenant; Thomas Crandall, Ensign. 

Sixth C^mptny. — (Sec 4th Company, 4th Regi- 
ment) 

StsTTH REGI3IEXT. — (Xcw orgauizatioiu) 

Firsi C^mpvty. — (See 6th Company, 5th Regi- 
ment) 

Second C^mpafiy. — (See ist Company, 6th Regi- 
ment; fir>ft organixation. ) 

Third Comptttw — ^John I^utman, Captain; Peter 
Vosburgh, First Lieutenant; John Schurtz, Second 
Lieutenant; Conradt Best, Ensign. 

Fourih Citmptny. — (See 2d Company, . first or- 
ganization, 5th Regiment, and ist Comfiany in 6th 
Regiment, first organization.) 

Fiflh Compmy. — (See first organization in 6th 
Regiment) 

Sixth Cwmptny. — Jacob De Freest, Captain; 
Martinus Sharp, Fir^t Lieutenant; Andries Miller, 
Second Lieutenant; John Crannell, Ensign. 

Seventh Compwy. — Floras Banker, Captain; 
Christopher Tillman, First Lieutenant; Abraham 
Ten Kyck, Second Lieutenant; Jonathan Se\-er, 
Ensign. 

Among these officers were men who did \'aliant 
service in the War of the Revolution, and acquired 
promotion. A few left the patriot cause and pre- 
ferred to remain subjects 01 Great Britain. We 
are sorry not to be able to give the names of many 
who did. no doubt, faithful scmce in the ranks. 
Concerning many such even tradition is dumb, 
though doubdess their senrices were appreciated 
and probably rewarded. 

The distribution of the regiments as first formed, 
in 1775 and 1776, mas as follows : 

^ First, Citr of Albany; Second, Schenectady Dis- 
trict; Tliird, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Rensselaerwyck; 
Second, Schenectady District; Seventl^ Kinder- 
hook District; Eighth and Ninth, Qaverack; Tenth 
Livingston Manor; Eleventh, Coxsackie and Groot 
Imtrocht; Twelfth, Half Moon a*nd Ballston Dis* 
trict; Thirteenth, Saratoga District; Fourteenth, 
Hoosic and Schaghticoke; Fifteenth and Sixteenth, 
Schoharie and Duanesburgh; Seventeeth, Kings 
(now Columbia County). 
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I 
THE MAYOR AND COXniON COUXCII- \ 

I 
I 

At ihe beginning of Uie disturbances that ted to ; 
the separation of the American colonies frotn Great j 
lintain, the County and City of Albany were far 
from being in sympathy with the patriotic cause. 
The Mayor and a majority of the Common Council | 
were loyal friends of the English crown. 

The skirmishes at Lexington and Concord, the 
menaces against Massachusetts — particularly against 
Boston — and the arrix'al of British troops for the 
avowed purpose of crushing out the incipient re- 
bellion, awakened and intensified the spirit of re- 
sistance even in colonies comparatively passive 
before. Most of the leading citizens of Albany 
soon took a decided stand with the patriots in the 
Atlantic cities. Hie course pursued will best be 
made to ap|)ear by extracts from their proceedings. 
We first give what was said and done by the City 
Government of Albany. 

The position of the Mayor and Common Coun- 
cil in regard to the approaching struggle of the 
colonics with Kngland, is seen in the following 
resolution, adopted July i8, 1772. 

'* Rvsokai fy ihis BtHtnl^ 'i'hat his Excellency, 
William Tryon, (Governor General of the Pro\*ince 
of New York, be presented wiUi the freedom of 
this City in a golden box; also 

"/ffAVi^-tv/, That this ]k>ard do address his Excel- 
lency im his arrival to this Cily^" 

(jovernor 'i*r)'on was one of the most aggressive 
enemies to the rights of the colonists, and had many 
friends in .\lbany at this time. It does not appear 
that his Excellency made the intended visit. Mat- 
ters in the City of New York, at that time, between 
the patriotic colonists and his Excellency, were 
getting too warm to allow him to make this visit 

The election for Members of the Common Coun- 
cil, held in the city in September, 1773, was one 
of the most exciting that had ever taken place. 
'!*he difficulties with the mother country entered 
largely into it, the patriots supporting one set of 
candidates, and the loyal subjects of Great Britain 
another. 

Thomas Hun and John Ten Broeck, loyal can- 
didates for Aldennen in the 'l*hird Ward, were 
elected ; but their election was contested, on the 
ground that it was gained by illegal votes. After 
a long and bitter contest before the board, it was 
decided that they were legally elected, and they 
took their seats. 

The rupture between England and her colonies 
w.is, at the opening of 1 775, rapidW approaching a 
crisis. The last charter-election for the choice of 
Aldermen and Assistant Aldermen under colonial 
laws, took place September 29, 1775. The Alder- 
men chosen were as follows: 

Fi'rsi Hifri/.— Aldermen: Peter \V. Yates, Gerrit 
Van Sante. Assistants: Jacob Roseboom, Aries I^ 
Grange. 

ScconJ Ward. — Aldermen: Guysbert G. Marsel- 
ix, John J. Beeckman. Assistants: Cornelius Van 
Schclhiync, Jeremiah Van Rensselaer. 
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TkirJ lltfri/. —Aldennen: Thomas Hun, John 
1 en Broeck. Assistants: Abraham Schuyler, Abn* 
ham Ten Eyck. 

Abraham'C Cuyler was still Mayor. 

The last meeting of this board under the provin* 
cial government, the Mayor and all the members 
toeing present, took place at the Gty Hall in Albanr 
on March 25, 177& 

After this meeting, the provincial government 
and the British laws were superseded for a time by 
the Continental C^ongress and the various State 
governments^ 

'liiere was no meeting of the Common Council 
in the City of Albany from March 25, 1776, until 
April 17, 1778. 

John Barclay was appointed Mayor by Governor 
George Ginton, September 2 7, 1777. 

'llie Aldermen were John Roorbach, John Price, 

Jacob Tensing, Jr., Abraham Cuyler, John M. 
keckman, Hamianus Wendell Assistant Alder- 
men: Abraham I. Yates, Matthew Visscher, Isaac 
D. Fonda, lacob Bleecker, Cornelius Swiis, Abn- 
ham Schuyler. 

Matthew Visscher, Esq., was appointed Town 
Gerk, Gerk of the Mayor's Court of the Gty, and 
Clerk of the Inferior Court of Common Pleas for 
the City and County, and Clerk of the Peace and of 
the Court of Sessions of the Peace of the said Gty 
and County. 'Hiomas Seger w*as appointed Mar- 
shal, and Henry Bleecker, Chamberlain. 

The change from the Provincial to the State laws 
did not take place, however, without much diffi- 
culty; and much doubt concerning the Corporation 
of the City, to remove which, the State Legislature 
passed several acts^ 

Oo the 17th of February, 1778, the Legislatttre passed 10 
Act to remove doubts concerning the Corporatioa of the 
City of Albany, as fdllowix 

IVhereas^ The inhabitants did not at the proper period, 
owing to the confusion the times occadoned oy Uie Calami* 
tics of War, ek-ct their aldennen in strict conformity with the 
charter, nor appoint their officers; and on account ol the 
establishment ot Independency, and the change of eovcm- 
ment in this State in consequence thereof, the membert ef 
the said corporation could not take the usual oaths, bv iea> 
son whereof doubts might arise, as well to the prejudice ol 
the estates, rights etc., of the inhabitants, as concerning the 
validity of the election and the authority of the magistrates; 
for the removal whereof, and to the encf that all and stngn- 
lar the said estates, etc., may remain as good, vtlid and 
unimpeached in the law as the same were, at, and immcdl- 
atel); Iwfore the 19th day of April, 1775; and that the laid 
magistrates and other members may exercise their several 
offices and functions without any legal or other kt, hin- 
drance or impediment whatsoever; the Charter and all 
the rights of the Corporation, which they held on the 19!% 
day of April, 1775, m*ere confirmed, notwithstanding non* 
user or misuser between the 19th of April, 177c, and the 
first of March, 1778; and all the magistrates and membert 
of the Corporation were declared able to exercise their sev* 
cral offices, and to appoint such officers as ought to have 
lieen appointed on the anniversary day prcKribcd In the 
Charter, notwithstanding the want of conformity in the dec* 
tions or appointments. 

By the Act of the Legislature of 1 778, the Mayor 
and other oflTiccrs were required to meet at the Gljr 
llally or some other convenient place in the cit^» to 
qualify, by taking the oath of allegiance prescribed 
by the laws of this State, and their respective oaths 
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of office prescribed by the Giy Charter* Accord* 
ingly» the Major and Aldermen, and other citr of- 
ficers, did meet at the City Hall on die ijtn of 
April, 1778, and took the oaths requireil, and pro- 
ceeded to business. 

During the two years from March, 1776, to 
April, 1778, the Committee of Safety appointed by 
the first Legislature of the State, dischaiged the 
duties of Mayor and Common Council. 

By the Acts of Legislature, the original Colonial 
Charter of the City, granted in 16S6, with a few 
amendments made by the Provincial Government, 
was adopted, except in so far as it conflicted with 
the new State Government. 

In April, 1778, the seat of government of the 
State was temporarily at Poughkeepsie, no perrna- 
nent place having yet been assigned. The War of 
the Re\'olutson was then raging, and Albany was 
constantly threatened from the incursions of the 
enemy. The city wa& filled with continental troops, 
who were at times riotous and disorderly, llie 
duties of the city government were difficult and 
responsible; but managed under Mayor Barclay 
with wisdom and firmness. 

On the evening of May 5, 1778, the troops sta- 
tioned in the city created great terror and confusion 
among the citizens, compelling them to put candles 
before their windows, llie next day the Mayor 
and Common Council took the matter in hand, 
and reported it to General Conway, then in com- 
mand, who published a military order preventing 
a recurrence of such disorder. 

In this same month the citizens of Albany were 
greatly excited and alarmed by an order rcmoxing 
a large part of the troops, leaving the city nearly un- 
protected from rioters and law-breakers. 'Fhere 
were ten prisoners under sentence of death in the 
city, and threatened rescues of them were made; 
whereupon Mayor Bardav and the Common 
Council wrote General Surk, to whose command 
the troops were to be removed, remonstrating 
against tneir removal 

This letter shows the situation in which Albany 
was placed by reason of the war. It says: 

The Common Council would beg lea%*e to obserre, that 
the many robberies, murders and other dreadful crimes com- 
mitted on the inhabitants of this City and County by de- 
serters and prisoners from Bttrgoyiie*s Army, and by the 
disaflTectcd oi^our own Country, wlio are drove to despcra> 
tion, and some of them almost to starvation, renders it in- 
dimensably necessary to ha%'e a lar{:e body of regular troops 
to keep the vQlains in subjection, or go m <iuest of them; 
for, unless the militia can remain at home this year, and 
properly manage their summer cro|>s, little or no support of 
Hour ami other things can the Continent derive from these 
parts. Last year, more than one-half of the crops were de* 
stfoycd by the Army^marauders, and not more tnan half the 
usual quantity sold. If the British prisoners could be moved 
to another place, it would break up the alarming connection 
kept up between them and the Tories and the negroes. 

About this time the British prisoners, the Tories 
and negroes, formed a ulot by which they were 
to rise, murder the i^uards, rob and bum tlie citv. 
It was fortunately discovered in time to prevent it 
Seven of tlie leaders were seized and exccuic«i 
on Gallows Hill 

(>n May 30, 177S, a rvgiineni of militia and 
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a body of continental troops stationed at Coble* 
skill were attacked by the Tories and sa\*ages. 
They were cut to pieces and Cobleskill burned. 
The enemy threatened to attack and bum Albany; 
but the British prisoners were removed to Pough- 
kee|Ksie and reinforcements arrived by which order 
was maintained. 

In the autumn of 1778, the Common Council 
and the citizens of Albany were greatlv agitated by 
a report that the Commander of the American 
Forces for the Northern Department had made an 
order directing that over 2,000 continental troops 
were to be billeted on the inhabitants for the en* 
suing winter. 

On the 1 2th of September, the Mayor and Com* 
mon Council united in a letter to Govemor Clinton, 
praying him to unite with them in a protest against 
this oppression, in which they set forth the hard- 
ships, sufferitigs and privations, the cruelties and 
insults which the inhabitants of the city had en* 
dured during the war; stating that they had, for 
nearly three years past, undergone innumerable 
inconveniences attending the operations of the war. 
That they were among the first who stepped forth 
in the cause of their countr}*, and had submitted to 
every privation possible; that in their contest with 
the Tories, more bitter than those with the savages, 
and their other public services to their countrv, they 
had so wasted their substance that many of them 
are now reduced to the most necessitous circum- 
stances. 'I1)at the fences surrounding their grounds 
had been used for fuel by the continental troops, 
throwing their lands into commons, thus exposing 
their crops to destruction, while the great drought 
of that summer greatly diminished the necessaries 
of life among the citizens. That there is also a 
greater scarcity of fire-wood than was ever known 
in the city, owing to the consumption there by the 
troops that were last winter billeted on the inhab- 
itants. To those who supplied them tliercwiih, no 
recompense has been made. They further say, 
*' that hi»wever willing we have been, and still are, to 
risk our all in supporting the freedom and inde- 
pendence of our blessed countiy, we f«el compelled 
to ask diat in the distribution of die troops for 
winter quarters, due resjiect may be had fur the 
former distresses and present suflferings of the in- 
habitants of Albany and its suburbs; and that al 
atiy rate, no more troops may be allotted to us 
than the barracks and hospital may contain; that 
the strictest orders may be issued regarding steal- 
ing, pilfering, and insulting die inhabitants; and 
that the officers be enjoined in punishing the 
refractorv and disobedient ** 

Hiis letter, signed by the Mayor, John Barclay, 
the Common Council and other citv officers^ is of 
itself a touching histor}* of the suflcnngs of Albanv 
in die cause of freedom. It was listened to witn 
consideration and respect by the commander of 
the troops, and had the desired effect 

'Hie troops stationed at .\lbany, and the war, 
continued to distress the citizens^ increasing the 
difTiculties and resptmsibilities of the Cummon 
Council. In September, 1781, the alarming newx 
reaching the city that the Uritisli were aUiut to 
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march on it and destroy it by (ire. The prompt 
measures adopted by the Common Council to pro- 
tect the city, exhibit their patriotism, ability, and 
bravery. But the enemy were not permitted to 
reach the city. 

It was during (jeneral Jolm Stark's command of 
the Northern Department, al)out 1781, having his 
headquarters at Albany, that he wrote to Oovemor 



Clinton: "I am fully confident that George 1 1 1, of \ 
(]rcat Britain, has many subjects in this city who ! 
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COMMriTEE OF SAFEIT AND CORRE- 

SPONDENCE. 

Firsi irc/ri/.— Jacob C. Ten E}xk, Hcnir L 
Bogart, Peter Silvester, Henry Wendell, V<rfkeit 
P. Douw, John Bay, Gysbert Marsdis. 

Stcnnd Uanl — ^John R. Bleecker, Tacob Lans- 
ing* Jr., Jacob Cuvler, Henry Bleecker, Robert 
Vates, Stephen De t^ncy, Abraham Cuyler. 




•• 1 have no ho|>es of any assistance from Albany; 
it is not their incliuiitton to fight away from their 
own castle." 

On June 28, 17S2, (jencral Washington visitetl 
.\lbany, and was received by an address of con- 
gratulation by the Mayor aiid Common Council, 
and with every |x>ssible demonstration of respect 
from the citizens. He was presented with the 
freedom of the city in a gold bt»x, antl was invited 
to dine with the board. 

His arrival was announced by the ringing of 
bells and the roar of artillery. In the evening the 
citv was brilliantlv illuminated. 

'llie surrender of Comwallis at Yorktown con- 
vinced the English Government of the impossibility 
of conquering the United States. 

November 3, 1782, Articles of peace between 
the two countries were signed at Paris. On .\pril 
1 9t 1 7^3* ^ form.il proclamation of the cessation of 
hostilities was made throughout the army. This 
treaty, acknowledging the independence of the 
I'nited States, was formally signed on the 30th of 
September following. Nowhere were these events 
received with more joy than at Albany. On the 
i8ih of July, 1783, information was received that 
General Washington and Governor Clinton would 
visit the city the next day. Every preparation to 
receive them in an appropriate manner was made 
bv the citizens and Common Council, llieir 
Kxcellencies were invited to a public dinner. Al- 
derman Yates and Mr. V*isscher sVere appointed 
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in the State Ubrary, and we think notning can 
better exhibit the state of public feeling than ex- 
tracts from them. We here see the trials, 
the needs, the vigilance, die firmness, actir- 
ity, energy and sacrifices of the patriots of that day, 
expressed in their own words and acts as no his- 
lorian, after more than a century has passed, can 
express them. 

The Committee was appointed under the gen- 
eral advice of the Continental Congress of Septein- 
her, I774» held in Philadelphia. We give names 
of die first .\lbany Citv Committee appointed soon 
after hearing of the bloodshed at Lexington, April 
*9t 1775* '^^^ whole county was soon dhided 
into districts, and the Committee enlarged by rep- 
resentation from each district. We confine our 
extracts, on account of limited space, chiefly to 
transactions of general interest, or reladng to 
Albany County as it now is. 

Changes were made in die Committee by new 
elections, as will api>ear, and continued by filling 
vacancies, because some of its members preferred to 
be neutral, while odiers went over to the enemy. 
All these last do not appear. Those who re- 
maineil, and worked so -bravely and constandy, de- 
ser\'e a place beside the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence. To those who are initttigeM^ 
familiar with die history of those days no further 
explanations are necessary. 

The meetings of diis Committee were usually 
held in the Old Stadt Huys, used as City Hall, 



to prepare addresses of welcome, and everv iK>ssible I County House and Gaol, and afterward as State 



demonstration of respect was made. 
Washington closed his reply as follows: 

While 1 contemplate with inexpressible plca^urv the 
future tranquillity and glory of our common country, I can* 
not but take a particular interest in the anticipation of the 
increase in prosperity and greatness of this ancient mm! 
respectable Citjr of Albany, from whose citiiens I hare 
received such distinguis^heil tokens of their approliatkm and 
affection. 

Governor Clinton's reply was as follows: 

To the Mayor, Aldermen, and Commonalty of the City 
uf Albany: I receive >Kith the highest satisCiction vour con- 
gralulatioiu on the return of the blessings of peace, and the 
Imal. e^tablishment of our independence. U gives me tVe 
most sensible pleasure that my general conduct in the sta* 
tion In which my country has been pleased to continue nie, 
nK*ets with your approlKition. The generous saitimentt 
which you express in my favor demand my wannest 
acknowk-dgments, and it s^hall he my first wish and en- 
deavor to answer the expivlation of my c«m<«titunu< in ny 
future administratkm. 



House and place for all indoor public assemblies 
of great importance, 'llie city government having 
been suspended from March 25, 1776, to April 17, 
1778, all aflfairs of the city and county were trans- 
acted by this Committee, with the ad\ice and ap- 
proval of the State Assembly. 

• 

1775. — First meeting of the Committee of Cor- 
respondence was held at die house of Richard 
Cartwright, January 34, 1775. 

Officers elected were: .\braham Yates, Jr.» Chair- 
man; John N. Bleecker, Qerk. Committees were 
appointed to draft and send circular-letters to the 
Sui>emsors of the several districts, urging them to 
call meetings, appoint committees^ and sdect dele* 
gates to co-i>|KTate with the central committee. 

March 21.— (*ommitteemetand aduptetltheM* 
lowing, among other resolutions: 
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Resohedf Minanimousfy^ that Abraham Yatca^ Jr., 
Walter Livingston, Esq., Colonel Schuyler, Colonel 
Ten Broeck and Colonel Peter Uvingston, are ap- 
pointed deputies to represent the City and County 
of Albany, at the intended Provincial Congres^ 
to be held at tlie City o( New York the 20th 
day of April next, for the purpose of appmnting 
delegates to represent this colony at the next Con- 
gress, to be held at Philadelphia the idh day of 
May next 

ResohetL That the donations for the poor at the 
Town of Boston be delivered into the hands of 
Jacob C Ten £yck, Jacob Lansing and Henry 
Quackenbush, and that diey buy wheat for the 
money and send the same in proper time. 

Meetings of the Committee were held on the 
1 2th, 26th and 29th days of April, at which letters 
from Massachusetts Committees were answered, and 
more letters were sent to the different districts of 
Albany County, earnestly requesting prompt ex- 
pressions of the sense of the people. 

'Ilie date of the following appears to be just 
after the batde of Lexington and before Bunker 
Hill— and is entered in the book <tf records of die 
Committee of Correspondence and Safehr. 

"A General Association agreed to and subscribed 
by the Members of the several Committees of 
the City and County of Albany. 

"Persuaded that the salvation of Uie Rights and 
liberties of America depends, under God, on the 
firm Union of its Inhabitants in a Vigorous prose- 
cution of the Measures necessai}* for its Safety; and 
convinced of the necessity of preventing the An- 
archy and Confusion which attends a Dissolution 
of the Powers of Government, We, the Freemen, 
Freeholders and Inhabitants of the Gty and County 
of Albany, being greatly alarmed at die avowed De- 
sign of the Ministr}' to raise a Revenue in America, 
and locked by the bloody scene now acting in the 
Massachusetts my. Do in the most Solemn Man- 
ner resolve never to become Slaves; and do associ- 
ate under all the lies of Religion, Honor and 
Love to our Country, to adopt and endeavor to 
carry into Execution whatever Measures may be 
recommended by the Continental Congress, or re- 
solved upon by our Provincial Convention for die 
purpose of preserving our Constitution; and oppos- 
ing the Execution of the se\'eral Arbitrar}* and op- 
pressive Acts of the British Parliament until a Rec- 
onciliation between Great Britain and America on 
Constitutional Principles (which we most ardently 
desire) can. be obtained: And that we will in all 
things follow the Advice of Our Gimeral Committee 
respecting the purposes aforesaid, the preservation 
of Peace and good Order, and the safety of Individ- 
uals and private IVoperty. 

"John Barclay, Chairman; Walter Livingston, 
John Bay, James Magee, Tyrans Callans (?), Isaac 
Van Aemam, Gysbert Alarselisi Philip P. Schuyler, 
George White, John McClung, Gershom Wood- 
worth, Bastvaen T. Vcscher, Floras Baricker, John 
Knickerbacker, Junior, Barcnt Vanderpoel, WIU* 
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iam Van Bergen, John Abbott, Jacobus William- 
son, Samuel Van Vechten, Peter. Becker, Ebenezer 
Allen, Simeon Cove), Asa Flint, lames Parrot, 
Henry I^ake (his xmark), Andries Watbeck, Mat- 
thew Visscher, Samuel Stringer, Gcrrit Lansing, 
Junior, John Ten Broeck, Robert Yates, Henry I. 
Bpgart, John Van Loon, Henry Van Veghten, 
Joseph \oung, Richard Esselstyn, Othniel Gard- 
ner, Baret Dyne, Abraham Cuyler, Robert McClul- 
len. Henry Wendell, Cornelius Van Santvoordt, R. 
Bleecker, Henr}- Bleecker, John H. Ten Eyck, 
Jacob Bleecker, Junior, John T. Ikcckman, Har- 
manus Wendell, Matthew Adgate, Abraham Yates, 
Junior, John Taylor, Rutger Lansingh, Henry 
Quackenboss, John M. Beecknian, John D. Fonda, 
John Van Rensselaer, Junior; John Price, Anthony 
Van Schaick, Dirck Ten Broeck, Reitzert Bronck, 
Frederick Beringcr, Reynard Van Alsteyn, Philip 
Van Veghten, Joshua I^oscc, Anthony Van Bergen, 
Albcrtus Van Loon, Mynderse Roseboom, Abra- 
ham Ten Kyck." 

At a meeting of the Committee, May 1st, it was 
ordered that Luke Cassidy be paid 3/ for beating 
the drum, and John Ostrander 3/ for going about 
and ringing the bell to no\\iy the people. 

One of the first acu of diis new Committee 
was the following letter to the Committee of Cor- 
respondence at lk>ston dated May 1, 1773, fitly 
supplementing the act of association given above. 

"Gentlemkn, — While we lament the mournful 
event which has caused the Blood of our Brethren 
in the Massachusetts Bay to How, we feel that 
satisfaction which ever)* honest American must ex- 

Eericnce at the Glorious stand you have made, we 
ave an additional satisfaction from the conse- 
quences which we trust will [ensue] in uniting 
every American in Sentiments and Bonds, which 
we hope will be indissoluble by our Enemies. 
Tliis afternoon the Inhabitants of this Gty con- 
vened and unanimously renewed their former 
agreement, that they would co-ojierate with our 
Brethren in New York and in the several Colonies 
on the Continent in their opposition to the Minis- 
terial Plan now prosecuting against ua^ and also 
unanimously appointed a Committee of Safety, 
Protection and Correspondence, with full power to 
transact all such matters as they shall conceive may 
tend to promote the weal of the American Cause. 
We have die fullest Confidence that every District 
in this extensive County will follow our Example. 
On the twenty-second Instant a Provincial Con- 
gress will meet, when we have not the least doubl 
but such effectual aids will be afforded you, as will 
teach Tyrants and their Minions that as we were 
born free, we will live and die so^ and transmit 
that inestimable Blessing to Posterity. Be assured, 
Gendemen, that nothing on our FSarts shall be 
wanting to evince that we are deeply imprened 
with a sense of the necessity of Unanimitf, and 
that we mean to Co-operate with you in this ardu- 
ous struggle for Liberty to the utmost of oar 
Powen ♦ ♦ ♦ We arc, Gentlemen, with the 
warmest wishes and moot fervent Plrayers for your 
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Success, safely and the success of the Common 
Cause, your Most Humble Servts^ 

" By order of the Committee, 

"Abraham Yates, Jr., CkairwHmJ' 

m 

May 2d — ^Jeremiah Hasely and Captain Stevens 
from the Boston encampment, appeared before the 
Committee disclosing secret plans under considera- 
tion by the New England forces for capturing Fort 
Ticonderoga, which, on information was said to 
be furnished with sex'eral pieces of brass cannon 
and many line stands of arms, a quantity of gun* 
powder and other military stores. Aid was re- 
quested for our countenance and small assistance 
with a supply of flour in the execution of the pio- 
posed plan. 

May 3d — ^A letter was addressed to the Com- 
mittee in New York, advising them of the \ml and 
disclosures of these gentlemen, and requesting 
their sentiments. 

The letter makes this statement: "From the 
many applications that have been and are daily 
made from the eastward, we are very scant of 
powder, arms, and warlike stores, and the ci^ b 
in a xcty defenseless situation; not a piece of ar- 
tillery in it" 

A letter from the Committee in New York, 
dated April 2Sth, urges the necessity of a Pro^is- 
isonal Congress to be held in that city May 2 2d, 
to be composed of delegates from each county in 
the Colony. 

A committee wtis appointed to wait bn Colonel 
Guy Johnson, to know the truth of the report pre- 
vailing about the disposition of the Indians being 
unfriendly to the Colony, relative to the present 
commotions. 

Colonel Johnson informs the Committee that 
on his honor there is no ground for the report 
that he knows of, but says that he has it from good 
authority that the Canadians were to come down 
ui)on the back of the Colonics, and which he be^ 
lieves to be true. 

Therefore Rcsoh'cti^ '*'11iat Abraham Cuyler and 
Hendrick Wendell be a Committee to apply to 
Mr. Dirck Ten Brocck for two hundred Stand of 
Small Arms of the parcel he is possessed oC tobe pre- 
pared and made fit for immediate service. " ' ' From 
the present State and turbulance of the County, 
from the alarm arisen by suspicion of the Negroes, 
from the information from Col. Johnson respect- 
ing the Canadians, we conceive it prudent to have a 
strict and stnmg watch, well armcil and under proper 
discipline, and the Cor]K>ration declining to under- 
take the same, Tlierefore, for the peace, good 
order, safety, and protection of this City, ordered 
that copies of the fi>llowing advertisemeiit be fixed 
up in the proper places in the diflcrcnt wards. 

" ' Notice is nereby gi\*en to the inhabitants of the 
City of .\lbany that it is die opinion of their Com- 
mittee that they assemble and meet together in the 
diflerent wards of this City at the usual olaccs of 
election, to-morrow, at one o'clock in tJie after- 
noon, to form themselves into Companies from the 
age of sixteen to sixty, each Company to consist of 
a Captain, two Lieutenantis one Knsign, four Ser- 



jeants, four Corporals, one Drum and fifty-one pri- 
vates. Dated 3d May, 1 775-— By order of th^ 
Committee. «• 'Abraham Yates, C3liijr»«L'- 

! Meeting of Committee, May 4. 1775 — Tlie 
following is the return of die officers chosen this 
day by die people in consequence of our advertise- 
ment — to wit: 

Foa THS First WARa 

I^rsi Compan\^]ohxk Barclay, Captain; John 
Pric^ Stephen Van Schaaik, Lieutenants; Abia- 
liam Yates, Ensign. 

Second Company — ^John Williams, Captain; Hen- 
ry Staats, Barent' Van Allen, Lieutenants; Henry 
nogan. Ensign. 

Third Company — Thomas Barret, Captain; Abia- 
ham Eights, Matthew Visscher, Lieutenants; John 
Hoogkerk, Ensign. 

For the Third }K7ri/--Captains : John Beeckman, 
Harmanus Wendell; Lieutenants: Isaac De Freest, 
Abraham Ten Eyck, William Hunn, Peter Ganse- 
voort, Junior; Ensigns: Cornelius Wendell, Tennis 
T. Van Veghten. 

At Committee meeting of May 5th, a letter fix>m 
Barrington was read requesting aid, which was de* 
clined until advices should be received on the 
subject from the New York Committee. 

Committee Chamber, loth May, 1775, City 
Hall of the Citv of Albanv. 

Present, Nineteen Members of Committee. Dis- 
trict of Grote Imboght, 2 delegates; Snkaick and 
Hosick District, 3 delegates; Bennington District, 8 
delegates; Corporation of Cambridge^ 8 delegates; 
Manor of Livingston, 5 delegates; Schagtekoeke, 
S delegates; Kings District, 3 del^ates; German 
Camp, 2 delegates; Cambridge District, 3 dele- 
gates; Dbtrict of Cocksackie and Katskill, 5; 
Schoharr}' and Duanesborough,6 delegates; Cla%'er- 
ack, 5 delegates; Kinderhook, 4 delegates; Manor 
of Rensselaerwyck, 22 delegates; Saratoga, 10 dele- 
gates; Schenectady, 10 delegates; Half Moon, 7 
delegates. 

Adjourned to 3 o clock diis aAemoon. 

May sth — ^I1ie following delegates were chosen 
by ballot to meet in General Congress at New York 
the 2 2d instant Abraham Yates^ IXick Swart, 
Volkert P. IXjuw, Robert Van Rensselaer, Peter 
Silvester, Francis Xicoll, Robert Yates, Heniy 
Glenn, Jacob Cuyler, Abraham Ten Brocck, Wal- 
ter Livingston. 

Rcsohcd^ lliat the Committees of the diifercnt 
districts recommend to the people to form them- 
selves into Companies, properly equipped and dis^ 
ciplined, and tluit they make report to the Chair- 
man of the Committee for the time bd^gi 

May nth — Sixty-six members present An- 
other request for supplies for the use of the peo|de 
gone against Ticonueroga," was \-oted in the nega* 
ti\-e. 

May 1 2th — *' We received a letter signed Ethan 
Allen by die hands of Mr. Brown, acquainting us 
of the taking llconderoga. Upon which we wrote 
a letter to the committee of New Yoik by Captain 
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Barenl Ten Kyck^Express, and each of us p^d him 
a Dollar a piece for going." 

Majr 13th — ^Received letter from New York con* 
firming previous decisions not to furnish aid to 
Ticonderoga expedition undl some action of the 
Pirovincial or Continental Congress. 

May 1 6th — Samuel Stringer, Chairman /iro lem. 

Resohcd^ That any Person in this Gty 
County who has arms, ammunition or other 
articles necessary for our Defense to dispose of^ 
aJiall not within ten days after the publications of 
these resolutions inform this Committee of the 
quantity and quality of the same, shall be held up 
to the Public as an Enemy to this Country. 

Rcsoked^ That any person who shall dispose of 
any aforesaid articles to any person, knowing or 
having reason to believe such person to be inim- 
ical to the liberties of America, he shall be held 
up as an enemy to this Country, Ordered, that 
the same be publbhed in Hand Bills. 

Committee Chambers, 3 2d May — ^John H. Rose- 
boom delivered a speech from an Indian called 
Little Abram, a chief of the Mohawks, "lliey 
hear that Companies and troops are coming to mo- 
lest us, that a large body are hourly expected from 
New England to take away by nolence our Super- 
intendant and extinguish our Council Fire, for what 
reasons we know not We have no purpose of 
interfering in the dispute between Old England 
and Boston; the White People may settle their own 
quarrels; we shall never meddle m those matters 
if we are let alone. But should our Superintendant 
be taken away from us we dread the consequencesL 
We are so desirous of maintaining peace, that we 
are unwilling the Six Nations should know the 
bad Reports spread amongst us. Brothers, We desire 
you will satisfy us as to your knowledge of those 
reports and what your News arc and not deceive 
us in a matter of so much importance. 

"Abrahax, Oikf. 

** Interpreted by Samuel Kirkland, Missionary. 
May, iTyS-** 

A committee of two was appointed to go with 
an answer to the Indiana. 

May 35th — ^The first communication from the 
Congress then in session at Philadelphia, received. 
It was a request that the Albany Committee send 
provisions and supplies to Ticonderoga, with a 
sufficient number of men and mechanics to build 
and manage scows with which to bring cannon 
and military stores from the conquered fort 

A resolution was at once passed to act accord- 
ingly — ^to raise a company of one hundred men 
and march as soon as possible to Ticonderoga. 
Cornelius Van Santvoordt was chosen commissary 
of stores by ballot, and Henry 1. Bogert was a|>» 
pointed to go to Fort George in charge of the' 
stores and building of the scows for lake trans- 
portation. 

May 36th— The following was passed : 

Rfsofred, That it is the opinion of this Commit- 
tee that die physicians and others of this city and 
county who are in the practice of inoculation for 
smallpox, be requested immediately to desist from 
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inoculation until the sense of this Committee be 
signified to the contrary. 

May 39th — A letter was received from the Pro- 
vincial Q>ngress at New York, dated 35th May, 
1775* inclosing instructions to Messrs. John N. 
Bleecker, Henry Bogert, George Palmer, Peter 
Lansing, and Dirck Sevant, who were by said Con- 
gress appointed commissioners or agents to super- 
intend and put in execution the recommendation of 
the Grand Continental Congress of the loth May, 
1775, relative to Ticonderoga. 

Peter W. Yates, John N. Bleecker, Jeremiah 
V^an Rensselaer, and John Taylor, the Committee 
appointed to draw up an instrument to bind those 
in their duty who shall enlist in the Provincial Ser- 
\ice, brought an instrument in the words follow- 
ing; to wit: 

" We, the subscribers, being well connnced of 
the absolute necessity of raising a body of Provincial 
Troops for the defense of the Constitution and the 
preservation of our just rights and liberties, when 
the same are in the most imminent danger of being 
in\-adcd, have therefore voluntarily enlisted into 
the Provisional Service, and do hereby promise and 
agree that we will severally do, execute, and |)er- 
fbrm all and ever}* such instnictions, directions, 
orders, military discipline, and duties as our offi- 
cers, or either of tiiem, shall from time to time 
give or send to us during the time that our service 
b required in the unhappy contest l>etween Great 
Britain and the Colonies; and we do severally 
promise and engage not to go from or quit the said 
scr\'icc until we shall be discharged or dismissed 
from the service by the Continental or Provisional 
Congress, or by the General Commitee of the City 
of Albany, under the penalty of forfeiting our 
wages, and being deemed in the eye of the Public 
as enemies to our Countr)*." 

Rt*sohH'^^ Tliat the Captains o( this City call out 
their Companies once ever}- two weeks in the after- 
noon for the purpose of pe^cct]ng diemsclves in the 
military discipline, and that Saturday, the third of 
June next, be ap|>ointed for the first time of muster- 
ing. 

Restthvt/, Hiat John Ostrandcr Ixs appointed un- 
der the denomination of 1 own Serjeant, who shall 
keep a regular Roster of all Uie officers of the dif- 
ferent wards in the City, and that he warn the officer 
not on duty, ever}* morning preceding the night he 
is to watch, and that ever}* officer so wamctl shall 
order his Serjeant to warn the men who shall at* 
tend to die watch house at the appointetl hour with 
• proper arms, ammunition and accoutrements, and 
that every person capable of doing his duty Shall 
attend in person* 

8th June — We received a letter from Colonel 
lliillip Schuyler, dated Philadel|4iia, 3d June, 
>77Sf In these words, to wit: 

'*l1ie conduct of the Albany Committee has 
given* great Satisfaction to the Congress. You can- 
not wonder that I should be pleased with every 
Transaction that reflects honor on my dear Country* 
men. The article of powder la under serious con* 
sideration; but, ilifficult as It is tn procure that 
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essential commodity, I hope we soon sliall have a 
supply. May indulgent Heaven smile propitioas 
on the endeavor of the Americans to remain a free 
and a happy people; may my Countrymen stand dis- 
tinguished in the glorious' Struggle, and may an 
All directing Providence guide us safely through 
the dangers of this unhappy Contest." 

June 17th — Received a letter from Colonel 
Benedict Arnold, dated Crown Point, 1 2th June, 

1775- 

" Gentlemen, — Your letter to Captain White with 
orderi for the Companies from Albany County to 
return to Fort George he has just received, in con- 
sequence of which they are now embarking for that 
place. 'Ilicir departure leaves us in a very defense- 
less Situation, as we have only ico men left here, 
but could not advise them to go contrar)' to their 
orders, tho' the men arc much wanted. Had you 
known our present Situation, I believe you would 
not have given orders for their removal, 

" Your Most Humble Ser\*ant 

•* Bexed'-''^ Akxolu." 

Received a letter from the Committee of Schenec- 
tady, dated 16th June, 1775, requesting that fifty 
Stand of Arms be sent them by Mr. Wendell s 
Ser\'ant. 

Rt\sok\si, That John N. Bleecker deliver to Mr. 
Wcndeirs Servant fifty guns for the use of Captain 
Cornelius Van Dyck's Company at Schenectada. 

Resohvt/, lliat John N. Bleecker, Commissar}-, 
Send to Fort George four barrels of New* England 
Rum, to be delivered to Henry I. Bogert or any 
others of the Commissaries at' that Post To be 
Giargcd to the Soldiers at the rate of Six Shillings 
per gallon. 

June 2 2d — Present, twenty-two members. 

On motion, the question being put whether or 
no it is necessary that some money be raised to 
pay the troops raised for the use of this colony. 

Resolved in the aflfirmative. 

Rvsohi't/, That live hundred pounds be raised, by 
bills of credit, as follows : 

1,000 of I/,.... ;f 50 

7Sooi 2/. 75 

500 of 5/ 125 

500 of i<y. 250 

Rcsohvdf That the bills for the above sums be of 
the following tenor, to wit : 

" This Note shall entitle the bearer to the sum of 
_^ New York Currency, pay- 
able by us, the Subscribers, on or before the first day 
of September next, pursuant to a Vote of Creilit of 
the Sub-Committee of the City and County of 
Albany. ,. jj^ ^^j^^ ^j ^^^^ Committee.- 

Resofved, That Messrs. Jacob C Ten Eyck, 
Jacob Lansingh, Jun., and Samuel Stringer, sub- 
scribe their respective names to tlie several notes, 
to be issued as aforesaid, and number the same; 
and the respective members of this Committee do 
hereby engage to save and keep harmless and in- 
demnified the said Jacob C. Ten Eyck, Jacob 
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Lansingh, Jun., and Samuel Stringer, for all sums of 
money which they or either of them may be com- 
pellea to pay in consequence of their signing the 
Slid notes, exclusive of their proportional part as 
members of this Committee. 

RcsoA*etf, 'Hiat ^lessrs. Robert Yales, John Bay, 
Abraham Cuyler, Gosen Van Schaick, Comdius 
Van Santvoordt, John Ten Broeck, Henry Qnack- 
enbush and I.ucas Van Veghten, or any two of 
them, su|x^rintend the printing of said biilk 

At the Committee meeting June 23d, a note was 
sent to Boston, as follo\ii'S : 

*' We are at a loss to know what must be done 
with die Donations collected in this Gty for the 
Poor of Boston, and beg to be informed by you, 
as the Chief Contributions was in Grain, whether we 
shall dispose of it here and convert it into Cash, or 
otlicrwise. Waiting your directions, we are^ 

" Brethren, your very humble servants^" 

June 26th — Resohetf, That there be struck in 
Bills of Credit, in addition to what has already 
been ordered. Five Hundred Pounds of the follow- 
ing tenor, to wit : Two hundred and fifty of twenty 
shillings and one hundred and twenty-five of forty 
shillings. 

Committee Chambers, June 29th — Samud 
Stringer, Chairman pro /em. 

Upon the whole, we are of opinion, />rs/. — lliat 
as the safety of our Persons, and the Preservation 
of our Properties depends upon the due adminis- 
tration of Justice, that the course of Justice ought 
not to be obstructed, but that the Same Continue 
in the usual Course, and In the King's Name, as 
our alle<^ance to him is not denied ; and that we 
are to Wait the resolution of the Pronncial or Con- 
tinental Congress on this Subject and abide by ^eir 
determination, otherwise we Conceive the whole 
Countr)* will be reduced to a State of the Greatest 
Anarchy and Confusion. 

Second, — Appeals are still admitted, at least in 
this Government, in all cases where they always 
have been Allowed; in this the law has not been 
altered, and the Subject in this Province has the 
Same Liberty of a fair and impartial trial, as usud 
on Constitutional principles; and we do not object 
against any Acts of Parliament, except die late Un- 
constitutional and oppressive ones wnichhave been 
Noticed by the Continental Congress in thdr Session 
last Fall. 

T^ird, — We are neither Rebels or Traitors^ nor 
have we forfeited our Estates, neither are there any 
acts of Pariiament of that nature in force to our 
knowledge against any persons In this Province; 
nor do we conceive the application of Traitors and 
Rebels justly applied to Subjects who refuse to 
comply with requisitions of unconstitutional Acts of 
Parliament 

July 3d — Mr. Leonard Gansevoort reports that he 
had paid Captain George White the sum of /"too 
14s- New York currency for himsel( the omceit 
and privates of his Company, which diis board does 
approve ot 

Resohed^ Th«at Mr. Leonard Gansevoort, Treas- 
urer, pay unto Captain Hczckiah Baldwin, the sun 
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<^£l^9 in behalf of his pay as Captain, and for and 
on behalf of the rest of his officers and privates of 
his Company. 

July 5th — Received letter from Phillip Schuyler, 
of which the following is a part: 

" I have received advice that some Oneida In- 
dians are now at Albany. Your prudence will sug- 
gest that the kindest treatment is necessary to these 
People, and I b^ of you not to let them return 
without some liberal presents or tokens of our 
friendship^ nor without assurances that they will 
speedily be called to a Conference at Albanv, or 
some other convenient place, in that or 'f ryon 
County. What money you may disburse for pres* 
ents I shall immediately see repaid." 

July 5th — ^Mr. Henry Glen produced to this 
board warrants and instructions for the following 
persons from Albany County: 

Captain, Stephen J. Schuyler; First Lieutenant, 
^rcnt Roseboom; Second Laeutenant, Dirck Han- 
sen; Captain, Joel Pratt; First Lieutenant, Benja- 
min Chittenden; Second Lieutenant, Israel Spen- 
cer; Captain, Elisha Benedict; First Lieutenant, 
Samuel Fletcher; Second Lieutenant, Alexander 
Brink: Captain, Joseph McCracken; First Lieuten* { 
ant, I^Ioses Masten; Second Lieutenant, John 
Barns; Captain, John Visscher; First Lieutenant, 
Benjamin Evans; Second Lieutenant, Joseph Fitch; 
Captain, Hezekiah Baldwin; First Lieutenant, 
Nathaniel Rowley; Second lieutenant, Roswell 
Beeby; Captain, Peter Yates; First Lieutenant, 
Henry Van Veghten; Second Lieutenant, Gideon 
King. 

Mr. Henry Glen also informs this Board that the 
Congress have approved of the following field offi- 
cers: 

Colonel, M}iidert Roseboom; Lieutenant-Col- 
onel, Goosen Van Schaick; Major, Lucas Van 
Veghten; and that they had appointed John M. 
Wendell, Quartermaster^ and Barent J. Ten £yck. 
Adjutant 

Received a letter from the Deputies of tlie Prov- 
ince in Continental Congress, dated 30th June, 
1775, in which they announce: 

*' The Military Arrangement within the Depart- 
ment of New York is entrusted to Major-General 
Schuvler, to whom we refer you for the monev 
which yoo request, not doubting but his hands will 
be strengthened so as to enable him to do ever}'- 
thing necessary for the Protection of our Frontiers. 

Signed, 

" Philip Livinuston, 

«• William Floyd. * 

Rt$oktd, lliat Robert Yates» Abraham Ten 
Broeck and Jeremiah Van Rensselaer, Esqs., be 
appointed to prepare an address to be presented to 
General Philip Schuyler on his arrival 

July 6th — New York Pro\incial Congresa, 

RfsohrJ^ That ten shillings shall be allowed 
to e\^ry soldier that shall enlist in the Continental 
{service in this Colony for the present Campaign, 



who shall furnish himself with a good musket, to 
be approved by the Muster-Master and Armorer of 
each Regiment 

July 1 3th — ^Abraham Yates, Chairman. 

Resuhrd^ That Jeremiah Van Rensselaer be 

furnished with the sum of out of the 

P^per Emission of this Committee, and that he go 
up to Lake George, Ticonderoga and Crown Point 
and make a final settlement with those Companies, 
and declare to them that they for the future must 
look for their pay and necessaries to the Officers 
appointed by the Continental or Provincial Con- 
gress for that purpose. 

It being intimated to this board by Mr. Peter 
Vrooman, that som J tavern-keepers in this county 
sell spirituous liquors too freely to the Indians, 
from which evil consequences often happen, there- 
fore 

Resofveti^ 'I*hat it be recoininended to all Tav- 
ern-keepers and others in said County, to sell spirit- 
uous liquors to the Indians as sparingly as possible, 
so as to prevent their getting drunk. 

"Caxajormary, July 13. 

"Gentlemen, — We are informed by good au- 
thority that Col. [Guy] Johnson was ready with 
eight or nine hundred Indians to make an invasion 
of this County; that the same Indians were to be 
under the Command of Joseph Brandt and Walter 
Butler, and that they were to fall on the inhabitants 
below Little Falls, in order to divide the people in 
two parts, and were to march yesterday or day be- 
fore. From this and other circumstances we have 
too much reason to think that all our enemies in 
this County will appear against us as soon as the 
Indians are nigh to us. 

" Our ammunition is so Scant, we cannot furnish 
300 men so as to be able to make a stand against 
so great a number. 

"This is the more alarming to us, as we 
sliall within a few days be obliged to begin with 
our harvest In these deplorable circumstances 
we look to you for assistance. 

" By order, 

••Chris" P. Yates." 

ResahvJf That a letter l>e prepared for General 
Schuyler, enclosing a copy of this, and sent by ex- 
press to Saratoga. 

July 1 5 th^ Received a letter from General 
Philip Schuyler, dated Saratoga, Friday evening, 
three-quarters past eleven, July I4» I775» in the 
following worcu^ to wit: 

•' Sir, — ^The letter you have enclosed me is of a 
truly alarming nature, and requires the most vigor- 
ous and immediate efforts. I would advise that 
not only Captain Van Dyck and his companr, but 
also such others as you can possibly get, should im- 
mediately march into Trvon County with the 
Albany and Schenectady Alilitia, who slioold also 
be requested to march to the relief of that County. 

'• Your obetlient sen*ant, 

••Pll, ScilUYUCR.*' 
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Rcsohedy That 150 pounds powder be trans- 
mitted to the Committee of Tr}*on County, thej 
paying for the same at the rate of fi\*e shillings 
per pound, and that 25 pounds be forwarded to 
Schenectady for the use of Captain Cornelius Van 
Dyck's Company. 

A paper was handed to thb Board, supposed to 
contain reflections on this Board, which is as fol- 
lows, to wit: 

'*The Mode of a late very Extraordinary and 
very Grand Procession. 

" I. The Congressional General. 

" II. The Deputy Chairman, and who is only 
Qiairman Pro Tempore. 

"III. Mr. Ten Broeck — through a mistake. 

*'1V. The Chairman. 

"V. The Committee. 

*' VI. The Troop of Horse, most beautiful and 
grand; some Horses long taild, some lK>bTaild, 
and some without any tails, and attended with the 
Melodious Sound of an mcomparable fine Trumpet. 

** N'll. The Association Company. 

** A Spectator." 

'Hie above caused much indignation and com- 
motion among the Committee and the Citizens, as 
the occasion alluded to was the public reception of 
General Schuyler. 

A few days later. Peter W. Yates, a member of 
the Committee of Correspondence, wrote an ac- 
knowledgment of being the author, and asked to 
be forgiven, as he meant no injur)* to the Board or to 
the Cause of Liberty, still being a friend to both; 
also sending in his resignation, which was ac- 
cepted, together with apolog}'. 

Mr. Vales, however, stood well with the people, 
for he was re-elected to the membership he had va- 
cated, as appears from the following entr}* of July 
26th: 

" In pursuance of a resolve of the 22d instant, 
of the inhabitants of the First Ward of this Ciiv, to 
proceed to an Klcction of a Member in the room of 
Peter W. Yates, Esq.. the Gerk of this Beard 
files a return of the Poll, by which it appears that 
the said Peter W. Yates was again elected."' 

July 27ih — Peter W. Yates, Esq., declined ser\-- 
ing, on his being elected on the 23d instant An 
election was again held on the 26th instant, 
agreeable to a resolve of this Board, when Doc- 
tor Joseph Young was elected. 

July 29th — Extract from a letter to General 
Hiilip Schuyler, from the Committee: 

"\Ve have the Pleasure to inform you that the 
apprehensions of the inhabitants of Trj'on respect- 
ing the Indians is entirely removed, and the un- 
happy dispute between the inhabitants of the upper 
Part of the County with Sir John Johnson and the 
Sheriff of that County amicably accommodated 
upon the two following Points: 

•• /i>«A— The Sheriff is to Iea\-c the County and 
not return to it again. 

^* Second. — Sir John Johnson Is not to take any 
active part against the People In the I>isputet at 



Present Subsisting between Great Britain and the 
American Colonies." 

Sir. Benjamin Baker laid before this bo«rd 
proposals for making Salt Petie. 

Resohxd^ To forward the said proposal Co the 
Provincial Congress in the foUowiog words: 

"Gentlcmex. — Yoa will find enclosed, pro- 
posals from Mr. Baker, and think it may be worth 
your while to give him enconnigement Doctor 
Young (one of our board) has examined the Nitre 
he has made as a sample^ and considers it as good 
as the Nitre from Eon^pe." 

August 1st — Ensign Daniel Lee petitioned for 
his pay while serving in Captaun Jod Pratt*s Com- 
pany. Granted. 

August 5tk — Letter from General Philip Schuy- 
ler: 

" Gentlemkk, — I have directed the Commissaiy- 
General, Mr. Livingston, to pay you £1^000 New 
York Currency to call in the Bilk you have emit- 
ted. As you must ultimatdy account to the public 
for this money, vou will please to take the proper 
Vouchers from the People, and when the bills are 
called in you will proceed, jointly with Mr. Liv- 
ingston, to cancel them." 

August 8th — Letter from Provincial Congress 
dated New York August a, 1775: 

" We have the pleasure to inform yon that this 
Congress have made an allowance to each Officer 
of One Dollar for every man that may or has al- 
ready inlisted in the Senice, in order to reimburse 
them for the expense ofsaid inlistment 

August 9th — Received letter from Governor 
Jonathan Trumbull, dated Lebanon, July ai, 1775, 
on Onedia Indian affaint 

Robert Yates writes from New York that Con- 
gress had just examined a Soldier who deserted 
from the Army in Boston and fought with the British 
at Lexington and Charles Town. He says they pay 
their men weekly, but thdr pay is only 14 coppers 
each. 

.\ugust 16th — Whertasy Complaint has been 
made to this board by an Indian, that he was beat 
by some person in this City and his Shirt taken 
away or lost; for the sake of maintaining peace 
with the Indians, 

Resohed, That Mr. John W. Bleecker furnish the 
said Indian with a new Shirt of the \-altte of ten 
Shillings. 

.\ugust 19th — Received the following letter 
dated Getman Flats, .\ugttst 16, 1775: 

* ' Sir, — We beg the ia\x>r of }'oa to Supply the n 
Onedia Indians at Albany with provisions till wt 
come, and we will be answerable for the expense^ 
We have about ^00 of the Six Nations here, who aB 
Seem in good 1 emper, and we hope will proceed 
from here to Albany and there await the arrival of 
the Indians from Canada to hold a General Treaty. 

•' We are, with Respect, 

••VOLKERT P. DOVW, 

••Ti-«BVTT FaAxaa." 
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August aisl — Recdved a letter from the Commit- 
tee of Safety for Pennsyl\-aniay dated Philadelphia, 
August I a, 1775^ in these words, to wit: 

''GsNTLK3iEN% — With this you will receive 2,400 
pounds of Gun powder sent by us for the use of 
General Schuyler, to v^hom we make no doubt you 
will forward it by first opportunity. 

"This Committee has heard that a great and 
Superfluous quantity of Lead was taken at Ticon- 
deroga. It is an article much wanted here. If 
that lead should be with you and you can convent- 
ently load this Wagon back with a parcel of it we 
shall be much obliged and will be accountable for 
the Same. 

"We are. Gentlemen, 

"Your Most Ob* Humble Sen-ants. 
"Signed, byorder of Committee, 

"B. Franklin, Prt^."* 

Resolved^ That the following order be sent to the 
Captain of the Qty Watch for this night, to «it: 

" Sir, — On your watch th:s night you are to take 
in Charge Alexander White and three other persons 
in Confinement with him and to order that strict 
care be taken that said prisoners do not escape." 

The Committee, about half an hour after ten, re- 
ceived a note from the Commissioners of Indian 
Afiairs, that they are to open the Treaty with the 
Six Nations about eleven o'clock in Vonkers Street, 
back of the Dutch Church, and request our attend- 
ance and that of the principal gentlemen of the 
Town. This Committee, though taken by sur- 
prise. Resolved immediately to attend, and the Bell 
man M-as sent to apprise, the inhabitants who might 
wish to attend. 

Long Speeches by an Oneida Chief in behalf of 
the Six Nations were made, declaring their good 
feelings and intentions and their purpose to live 
up to the old Treaties of Peace. 

Ar^-in Montague Morris was brought before this 
board, suspected to be inimical to the American 
Cause; and, upon examination, he could not give a 
proper account of himself; therefore 

Rcsafved^ That he be sent to the Camp and 
there remain till further orders. 

Received a letter from the Committee of Tryon 
County, expressing Satisfaction that White, Clement 
and Brown were held as prisoners, as there is much 
evidence that they are enemies to the Common 
Cause, 

Henry Ten Eyck, Sheriff of the Citv and County 
of Albany, being called before this board to tell 
who was the plaintiff in the suit upon which Alex- 
ander White, Esq., is in custody, said that Abraham 
C Cuylerwasthe Plaintiff, and John Hansen the 
Attorney. 

By a return of the Field Officers for the District of 
Rensselaerwyck, the following persons were rec- 
ommended for the four Battalions, to wit: Abra- 
ham Ten Broeck, Colonel-in-Chief; Francis Nicol, 
Lieutenant-Colonel; Henr}- Quackenbush, Barent 
Staats, Majors; lohn Quackenbush, Adjuunt; Chris- 
topher Lansingb, Quartermaster. 

Second Bailalioti.—}\\\\\9Ln Van Rensselaer, Col* 
onel; John H. Beeckman, Ueutenant^^olonel ; 
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Cornelius Van Beuren, Jacob C Schermerhom, 
Majors; Jacob Van Der Poel, Adjutant; John A. 
Lansingh, Quartermaster. 

Third Raf/a/ion.'SiephQn Schuyler, Colonel; 
Gerrit Van Der Bergb, Lieutenant-Colonel; Peter 
C Schuyler, Volkert Veeder, Majors; Maas Van 
Vranken, Adjutant; Francis Marshall, Quarter- 
master. 

Fourih Bahalion. — Stephen J. Schuyler, Colonel; 
Henr}* K. Van Rensselaer, Lieutenant-Colonel; 
Philip De Freisto, John J. Fonda, Majors; Volkert 
Oothout, AdjuUnt; Jacob Van Alslyne, Quarter- 
master. 

The above persons were Approved of by this 
Board. 

The Officers appointed by tliis Board to the City 
Regiment are as follows: 

Jacob Lansingh, Colonel; Derek Ten Broeck, 
Lieutenant-Colonel; Henry Wendell, Abraham 
H. Cuyler, Majors; Volkert A. Douw, Adjutant; 
Ephraim Van Veghten, Quartermaster. 

llie Pro\incial Congress dissolved October 14, 
1775* recommending the Election of DepuUes to 
form a new Congress. The General Committee of 
the City and County of Albany also resolved that 
they be' dissolved the 21st day of December, 1775. 

An Election was accordingly held on Tuesday, 
November 7, 1775. at which the following persons* 
were Elected as Delegates to the New Provincial 
Congress: Leonard Gansevoort, Abraham Ten 
Broeck, Abraham Yates, Jun., Jacob Cuyler, Fran- 
cis Xichol, Robert Yates, Henrv Glen, Peter Syl- 
vester, Peter H Livingston, John J. Bleecker, 
Heniy Oothout, and Robert Van Rensselaer. 

I1iis Committee do hereby declare the said per- 
sons to be duly elected, and that they, or anv five of 
them, represent this City and County in the next 
Provincial Congress. 

Januai}* 20, 1776 — ^The Committee to enquire 
for a proper place to confine such persons as are 
inimical to American Liberty, Report that there are 
two rooms in the Fort in this City which might be 
repaired with little expense for said persons; there- 
fore 

Resohcd^ Hiat General Schuyler be requested 
to fit the upper room in said Fort 

Rvsfdiydf That the Committee of this County 
Condole the Death of the brave General Richard 
Montgomer}*, by wearing each a crape around their 
arms for six' weeks from this day successively. 

Fcbruar)- 7ih — Fifty-eight members present 

iohn Barclay, President /ro /em. George Ramsev 
laving been sent from Schenectady, charged with 
calling persons in fa\*or of American Liberty, Rebels: 

Resid!\*d, I1iat the said Ramsey be disarmed and 
Stand Committed until he enter into Bond in the 
Sum of /*ioo, with sufficient sureties, for his future 
good behavior. Joseph Kingsly was also chaiged 
with the same offense, and was dealt with in the 
same manner. 

March i^ih—Resa/tfd, That no person or pei^ 
sons be permitted to move into or settle in this 
County, unless he or they bring a Certificate from 
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the Committee of the County or district from which 
they claim that they had, prior to this resolve, 
signed the association recommended by Congress, 
and had in all things behaved in a manner boom- 
ing to Friends of American Freedom. 

April I ith — ^The following is the form of parole 
in use at this time. 

*• I do promise, on the word and honor of a 
Soldier and gentleman, that I will hold no manner 
of correspondence or conversation on Political 
Matters with any person or persons that are in- 
imical to measures now pursued by the United 
Colonies of America; and that I will not depart 
the bounds of the District of Coxackie without 
leave of the Committee of the said district 

"James Hewetsox.'' 

May 3d — Messrs. Rutgcr, Bleecker and Dr. 
Joseph Voung were named a Committee to en- 
courage the culture of Hemp, Flax and Wool; also 
the making of Sturgeon Oil to supply the place of 
Whale Oil, in view of the Stoppage of the Whale j 
Fisheries. \ 

May 8ih — John Boyd Confessed to selling j 
Bohea Tea for 7 6 per pound, Contrary to Resolu- 
tion of Continental Congress. That others did it, 
was his excuse. 

Resohed, 'Iliat the said John Boyd has violated 
the Resolution, and ought to be considered an 
Enemy to the American Cause: and it is recom- 
mended that all persons break off all intercourse 
with said Boyd. 

Absalam Woodworth was also convicted of same 
offense, and was punished in the same manner. 

A Resolution passed some weeks ago to disarm : 
all disloyal persons. The following is the Warrant 
for so doing : 

"Sir, — You are hereby required and Commanded 
forthwith to proceed to the houses of Abraham 
C. Cuyler, John Van Allen, Stephen De I-ancey, 
Gysbcrt Fonda, John Monier, and William Shep- 
herd, there to receive and take all their Arms and 
Ammunition, Side arms excepted; for which arms, 
etc., you are to give a receipt. And bring said arms, 
etc, to the Chairman of this Committee without 
dela\% And for so doing this shall be your War- 
rant! ** 

The number of troops furnished by Albany 
County for General Schuyler, in Canada, was : 

East Manor, Rcnsselaerwyck, 75; West District, 
Rensselacrwyck. 75; Claverach and Kings District, 
150; East Camp and Grote Imboght, New York, 
75; Half Moon, Balston and Saratoga, Canada, 75; • 
Albany, Schohary, Coxackee and Kinderkook, 75. ' 

Henry Marselis was made Captain of Company 
raised in Albany Gty, Schenectady, Coxackee and * 
Schohary, to reinforce Continental Army in Canada; 
Benjamin C. Dubois^ First Lieutenant; John Van 
Antwerp, Second Lieutenant 

Resohvd, That Henr}* K. Van Rensselaer be ap- 
pointed M^or of the Company of Militia for the , 
County for Semce in New York, 

Peter Van Rensselaer was appointed Captain of j 
Company raised in Qaverack; Christopher C Mil- j 



ler. First Lieutenant; Wilhelmus Philips, Second 
Lieutenant 

July 1st — Committee appointed Officers of 
Battalion, raised in Albany, Trion, Charlotte, 
Cumberland and Gloucester Counties as follows: 
Cornelius Van Dyck, Colonel; BarentSi Ten Eyck, 
Major; John Shepardson, lieutenant-ColoneL 

July 17th — Received a letter from Abraham 
Yates, Junior, Robert Yates and Matthew Adgate^ 
dated White Plains, 14th instant, enclosing the 
Declaration of the United States of America; 
declaring the Said United States free and inde- 
pendent; also the resolutions of the Representa- 
tives of the State of New York, in consequence 
thereof 

Received a letter from John Rogeis» one of the 
Committee of Saratoga, dated nth instant, com- 
plaining that the Small Pox is very prevalent in 
said district 

July 18th — Resoked^ That the Declaration of In- 
dependence be published and declared in this 
City to-morrow at Eleven O'Gock at this place, and 
that Colonel Van Schaick be requested to order 
the Continental Troops in this City to Appear under 
.\rms at the place aforesaid; and, further, that the 
Captains of the Several ^lilitia Company in this 
city be requested to Warn the Persons belonging to 
their respective Companies, to appear at the place 
aforesaid, and for the purpose aforesaid 

Much of the time of the Committee during their 
Sessions was consumed in the apprehension, con- 
viction, and punishment of disaffected and dis- 
loyal persons, of whom there was a great number. 
The " Tor}' Gaol "* in the City Hall was 611ed with 
them, and 4he list was constantly increasing. 

Expenses increased rapidly for arms, ammuni- 
tion, and supplies, and it was found difficult to pay 
the soldiers with sufficient regularity to prevent 
great discontent The labor of the Committee was 
very perplexing and arduous at this time. 

August 3d — Samuel Stephenson is hereby dis- 
charged of being Keeper of the Tory Gaol, and 
Volkert Dawson is appointed in his roont 

Rcsohxd, That John A. Bratt and Alexander 
Baldwin be appointed Captain for the Ranger 
Companies; and Marte Van Beuren, John fiL 
Marselis, Michael Jackson and John Jost Sidne}', 
Lieutenants for said Company and Stephen 
Lush. Captain for the Company to guard the 
stores in Albany, and Gerritt Suats and Jacob J. 
Lansing, Lieutenants. 

August 17th — ^The Association Company elected 
Andrew Douw, Captain, and Peter Van Bergen, 
Ensign* 

Rev. Harry Munro, Rector of St P^er^s, Al- 
bany, requested a pass to New York and Pbila* 
delphia, which was refused by the Committee in 
the following words: 

Resoked^ That the Chairman acquaint yon, the 
said Munro^ that this Board cannot, consistent 
with their duty, grant his request, as the very Idea 
of a pass is to recommend the person having il to 
the public as a Friend to the Cause and right of 
America, and that they extremely lament that thejr 
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have It not in their power to give him such a rec« 
ommendation, as they are ignorant that he has 
ever manifested himself such a friend in any one 
instance since the Commencement of the present 
unhappy Contest 

Captain John Williams was appointed Captain of 
a Company of 75 men to be drafted out of the 
Militia of dsis County to reinforce the Fortresses in 
the Highlands. 

September 39th — ^This board being informed that 
a Company of Colonel Van Dyck's Regiment had 
deserted. 

Resohed^ that a letter be prepared for General 
Schuyler on the subject, which was done. 

Resohed^ That there be allowed Eight Shillings 
for the three first pair of two-threaded Stockings 
that shall be knitted in one family. 

October 2 2d — ^Jonathan N. Mallory is hereby 
appointed Surgeon to Colonel Peter Van Ness, 
Rqgiment of Alilitia. 

Resofped, That any Negro Man Slave within the 
Manor of Rensselaerwycky who shall be found from 
his Master^s house after Six o'clock in the Evening 
without a permit from his master or mistress, he 
shall be immediately apprehended and receive 
Corporal punishment 

November 26th — Rcsohed, That John Barclay 
be appointed Chairman of this Committee, Mat- 
thew Visscher, Gerk, and Jacob Kidney, jMcssenger. 

Pursuant to a resolvent of the 8th instant, it ap- 
pears'that the following persons are duly Elected 
for .the space of Six months from the first 
day of December next, unless sooner disbanded 
by the Convention of this State. 

The resolution of the 8th instant was as follows: 

MTitreas^ Tlie time limited by the good people of 
this County for the present Committee to ser\*e, ex* 
pires in the County this 4tii Tuesday of this month; 
and 

Whereas, The Representati\'es of this State in 
Convention have been inevitably prevented 'from 
forming a Government for this State, it is neces* 
sary that another Committee be elected in this 
C6unty for the Space of Six months: 

Resebed, That the Election in the several dis- 
tricts in this County be held on the 3d Tuesday 
of November. 

There were elected from the First Ward, 9 
members; Second Ward, 9 members; Third Ward, 
9 members; Manor of Rensselaer, 20 members; 
Schoharnr, 6 members; Grote Imboght, 5 mem- 
bers; Ballston, 5 members; Hosick, 12 members; 
Coxackie^ 6 members; German Camp, 4 mem- 
ben; Schagtikocke, 10 members; Manor of Li\*- 
ingston, 10 members; Half Moon, 7 members; 
SmXogtL^.j members; Schenectady, 11 members; 
Csmbridge^ 9 members; Kings, 8 members; Clav- 
erack, 1 2 memben. 

Rese/red, That the Committee of the County 
meet every Fortnight in the City Hall, on Tuesday, 
and that at least one member from each District 
attend. 

Resolved^ As the opinion of this Committee, there 
be allowed one Shilling per day for the first five 



days the militia supplied themselves with pro- 
visions on the late alarm to the northward, and 
that for the remainder no more than eight pence 
half penny be allowed 

November 30th — ^General Gates laid before this 
Board a letter from the President of the Conven- 
tion of this State to the Hon^ Major-General 
Schuyler, desiring him to take the management of 
obstructing Hudson River, which the Committee 
had resolved upon, desiring the opinion of this 
Board whether same ought to be forwarded by £x- 

Eress to His Honor, which is hereby ordeied to 
e done. 

December loth — Resohed, That a permit be 
granted to Lady John Johnson to go to Fish Kills, 
in order to apply for a pass to New York. 

December 31st — General Schuyler applies to this 
Board for assistance in procuring blankets for 
Colonel Van Schaick's and Colonel Gansevoort's 
Regiments. Committees were appointed to obtain 
the same from the inhabitants of Albany and Sche- 
nectady. 

January 21, 1777 — Resohed^ Tliat ever}' person 
who shall offer anything for Sale for a less sum 
in Gold or Silver than in Continental or other 
paper money now passing currently, shall be con- 
sidered as a Depreciator of the paper Currency, and 
treated accordingly, and that any Person who shall 
refuse to take the same shall be treated in like 
manner. 

February 3d — Resofved, That the Deputies of 
this County in Convention, be instructed to use 
their influence to have General Schuyler appointed 
one of the Delegates to represent this State in Con- 
tinental Congress. 

February loth — WhvrMs^ The great number of 
persons keeping taverns or Tipling houses, many 
of whom are disaffected and there is reason to 
belie\'e they have influenced many Soldiers to quit 
the Service: be it 

Resofrtd, That no person or persons shall con- 
tinue or set up a Tavern in any District in the City 
or County of Albany without a license or permit 
for the same, under penalty of £$0 fine. 

March 4th — Resoh^ed, That the Committee ol 
each respective District within this County do ap- 
point and assign fit and suitable places in their said 
Districts for Inoculating Hospitals, and that the 
said Committee use all the precautions to prevent 
the spreading of the Small Pox. 

The Committee are informed that Mr. Waters, 
who has hired the house now occupied by Colonel 
Philip P. Schuyler, intends to inoculate his family 
upon his having moved them to said House. The 
Committee being sensible that by such conduct 
the infection will spread among the Continental 
Troops; therefore 

Resolved, That the said Waters be strictly forbid 
to inoculate his family as aforesaid, on pain of lor* 
feiting the sum of £y30. 

Ordered^ That Jacob Kidney is hereby appointed 
Rioler in place of Samuel Txiadman, 
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Resohed, That all officers in this County belong- 
ing to the Crown of Great Britain, at either full or 
half-pay, be sent for; and, on their appearance, that 
they be sent to the Convention of this State, Re- 
questing them to have them exchanged, or ordered 
to such place that they may do no injur}' in this 
country. 

March 1 7th — Rcsahfcii, 'Flat Marten Halenbeck 
be and is hereby ordered to desist, from the 
receipt hereof, from Keeping Public House. 

Jacobus Houghtaling, who, some time since 
made his escape from Jaol, being now busy enlist- 
ing men for the sen'ice of the Enemy, and being a 
dangerous person to the Liberties of America: 

Rcsoh'ed, That Major Volkcrt Veeder be re- : 
quested to order the said Houghtaling to be ar- ! 
rested and put in Close Confinement till the further ! 
order of this Committee. 

April nth — Rcsohrd, lliat Jacob Kidney be | 
and he is hereby ordered ever}- Sunday during j 
Divine ser\'ice to Patrol the Streets of this City and ; 
quell all riots and disturbances, and keep the | 
inhabitants of this City and others to behave | 
decent, for which senices he shall be allowed 4/ 
per day. 

Ordcret/, Hiat Colonel Van Schaick be requested 
to desire Captain Finch to send out a scouting 
party towards the Salt Springs, in order to discover 
a plot which it is conceived is making head in 
that part of the Country. 

April 1 8th — Colonel Schuyler reported that a 
certain person who had given information against 
certain disalTccted persons, was threatened to such 
a degree that tlie Committee of the ^lanor of 
Rcnsselacrwyck had agreed to remove him and hit 
family to a place of safety, and that they also en- 
gaged to repay the man any damages he might 
sustain. 

Unanimously approved. 

Christian Smith, a person who has been employed 
in discovering the designs of our internal Enemies, 
having discharged his duties with faithfulness and 
success: 

Ordercti, 'l*hat the Treasurer pay said Smith 
Eight Pouikds for his Services. 

May 4th — ^The Committee hanng undoubted 
evidence that Peter S. Van Alstyne and Isaac Van 
Der Pool are the Ringleaders of the Conspiracy at 
Kinderhook, and that the said Van Alstyne and 
Van Der Pool have lately headed a party who fired 
upon and wounded,. a certain Gose Van Beuren, 
who had in his custody a prisoner: 

Rcsoh'ed, Thereupon, that a reward of one hun- 
dred Dollars shall be paid by this Committee to 
such person or persons who shall take the said Van 
Alstyne, or Van Der Pool, dead or aU\'e. 

Resoktd^ That an order issue to the Treasurer to 
pay unto Edward Davis, or order, one hundred 
dollars, for his services in discovering a number of | 
Conspirators. ! 

May 19th — Abram Yates having received from ! 
the Committee of this State the sum of five thousand ! 
pounds: I 



Resohtd^ The same be paid to Gerrit Lansing, 
Jun', the Treasurer to this Cbmmitlee. * 

June 3d — The names of the new Committee 
Elected were announced. 

Resolved, That John Barclay be appointed Chair- 
man; Matthew Visscher, Secretary; Gerrit Lanan^ 
lun% Treasurer; James Kidney, Messenger, and 
be paid 6/ per day. 

Resoktd, That the Keepers of the Gaols in this 
City be immediately ordered to make out lists of the 
names of the prisoners confined therein, and deliver 
the Keys of the said Gaols, with the lists aforesaid, 
to Henry J. Wendell, the SherifT of this County. 

June 19th — Resolved, That the public records 
of this Qty and County be delivered into the hands 
of Leonard Gansevoort, Esq. 

Abraham C. Van Allen having, since taking the 
oath of allegiance, declared himself a subject of the 
King of Great Britain; therefore 

Resolved, Thzi the said Abraham C. Van Allen . 
he immediately apprehended and put in Qose 
tTonfinement 

From a letter of David McCarthy ard William 
Adamson, it appears that Conradt A Ten Eyck, 
after taking the oath of Allegiance, has drank Dam- 
nation to the Congress, and beat and abused the 
wife of the said Adamson. The said Ten Eyck 
upon his appearance confessed the same; therefore 

Resolved, 'lliat he be confined till ^londay 
next 

The foregoing are given as specimens of the 
work that largely engaged the Committee; firom 
one to a score of such disloyal persons being ar- 
rested and brought before them almost every, day. 

Colonel Hay, Deputy Quarter Master, aopeared 
before this Committee and informed them tluit the 
public business is impeded for want of a bellows to 
earn* on the Black Smith's business, and suggested 
that' Harmen Van Der Zee had one he seldom or 
ne\*er used. 

Resolved, That if said Van Der Zee does not 
complv with the request to sell the same, Colonel 
Hay sfiall seize the Bellows, and have the same 
apprized by two indifferent persons, and pay sach 
value to the said Van Der Zee. 

Owing to the great want of lead and the scarcity 
of the same, the Committee resorted to the follow* 
ing as one source of supply: 

Resohyd, That Mr. Isaac D. Fonda be requested 
to attend the Quarter Master General, or any of his 
Deputies, in taking all the lead out of the Ccsh \^ii- 
dows in the houses in and about this Gty, and thai 
he use all die Caution in his power to j^revent any 
Damage being done to the Window Ceshes, etc, 
etc., by the means aforesaid. 

July 30th — Daniel Campbell and John Sanden^ 
of Schenectady, were arrested for refusing to take 
continental money. 

August 4th — IVAercas, Hie approach of the Ene* 

. my to the northward has caused a number oT&milies 

from this County to move into this Qty, and a 

number having Mdch Cows and no pastures to out 

them in, and it being suggested to iiiis Board tiiat 
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Edward and Ebenezer Jessup (who are gone over 
to the Enemy) have a laige tract of pasture land 
near the Gty: 

There/ore, The said families are hereby empow- 
ered to put their Cows into the said pasturage, under 
the inspection of Cornelius Van Deusen, who will 
permit families of eight or more persons to put in 
two cows; of less than eight, one cow. 

August icth — Resolved^ I1iat all inhabitants of 
this State^ who have fled to this City for protection, 
and ha\'e no houses to put their families in, are 
hereby empowered to use such empty houses in 
this Gty as they can find. 

MessrsL Jeremiah Van Rensselaer and Mattliew 
AHsscher, the Committee appointed to examine the 
accounts of Gerrit Lansing, Jun', Treasurer, report, 
That he has produced Receipts for the Sum of 
;^8,65&i8.3 and that said Treasurer ought to be 
discharged therefrom. 

I1ie said report b hereby confirmed, and the 
said Treasurer may retain in his hands the sum of 
;^8s. 1 1.3, as a compensation for his trouble. 

Adam Helmer, having, at the risq,ue of his life, 
come out of Fort Schuyler to give information: 

Resolved^ That he be paid ten pounds as com- 
pensation. 

Colonel Myndert Roseboom is hereby appointed 
to provide and issue provisions to such Persons-— 
Refugees — who are not able to support themselves. 

August 14th — Bv minutes of this date, it ap- 
pears that Leonard Gansevoort was directed by a 
resolution of the ist instant to proceed to Kingston, 
and there deposit the Records of the City and 
County of Albany. 

Jtesafved, That two Companies of Rangers be 
raised and put under command of Captains Robert 
Woodworth and George Whiter to quell Robberies 
and disloyalty in different parts of this County, the 
officers to receive Continental pay. 

August list — Fatroon's Island and the farm of 
Courthmdt Schuyler, deceased, were designated as 
pasture Ismd for cattle of refugees. 

August 27th — ^The house of James Mather, who 
was ordered to leave the city, and take his family 
and affects with him, was this dav rented to Abra- 
ham Bloodgood, a good and loyaJ citizen. 

August 30th— John Abbott was appointed to 
keep the town clock in repair. 

September sd — Resokttf, That the following 
persons^ with their families, be sent to the Enemy 
in case General Gates should approve of the 
measure. [Mrs. Abraham C Cuyler, Henry 
Cuyler, and several others are named. J 

Whereas, The Legislative Body of this Sute are 
ordered to Convene at Kingston, and a Council of 
appointment will be chosen bv ballot from the 
Senate to appoint persons to fill the different civil 
offices in this State; and as the Council may not be 
fully acquainted with capable persons in the differ- 
ent parts of this County to fill the different offices: 

Resdved, That it be recommended to the Cbromit- 
tees of the different Districts to consult with their 
ConstituoitSi and inform the Council of the names 
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of such persons as they think most suitable^ that if 
they meet with'the approbation of die Council thqr 
may be appointed accordingly. 

September 2 2d — A letter from General Gates 
states that he expects General Burgoyne will speed- 
ily endea\-or to come to Alboiny. 

September 29th — Reso/veii, That Doctor Mai- 
achi Treat be empowered to take into his possesion 
the house of Abraham C Cuyler for the Wounded 
and Sick Officen 

October 9lh he was authorized to use any un- 
tenanted houses for hospital purposes 

Captain McAlpine having gone over to the 
Enemy, his furniture, farming utensils and Cattle 
were seized and sold for the public good. 

September 22 — Mrs. Cuyler, wife of Abraliam 
C Cuyler, formerly ^layor of this City, applied for 
a permit to move to New York City. 

Resohfdf That said permit be granted on con- 
dition that slie goes at her own expense and de* 
lii'ers an inventory, under oath, of all the effects she 
was in possession of at the time her and husband, 
went over to the Knemy, and where such effects 
can be found. 

Rcso/red, That the Rev^ Samuel Swertteger 
be liberated from confinement upon his entering 
into Bond in the sum of S500 for his future good 
behavior. 

November 6th — IVherctis, This Committee stands 
indebted to many persons who are in great Distress 
for want of the money, and as the State Treasury is 
in a low state: 

Rcsohetif That application be made to the Com- 
missioners for Sequestering the Asselts of Persons 
gone over to the enemy in the ^liddle Dktrict of 
Uiis County, for the said sum of £2^000. 

Resolved, That Philip Van Rensselaer, Esq., be 
requested to replace the Lead taken from the win- 
dow's of the different houses in and about this Gty. 

Resofued, That one hundred Dollars be paid 
unto Major Ezekiel Taylor for apprehending one 
Jacob Miller. 

Resolved^ That such persons who require to 
sp^ak with any of the prisoners Confined in Gaol, 
be permitted to do so through the hole in the Door, 
in the presence and hearing of the Gaolers, and 
that the Gaoler be allowed by the person desiring to 
Speak aforesaid, \ as compensation for his trouble. 

November 19th — Resohed, That a list be made 
of the well affected persons in this District, and that 
said list be sent to Peter R. Livingston, with re* 
quest to deliver to the order of the Chairman of this 
District a quantity of salt, not exceeding two quarts 
per Head. 

Pay roll of Captain William Winne's Company 
was laid before this board, amounting to ;^2a 17.* 
6|, which is allowed and ordered to be paid for 
services performed in apprehending a number of 
disaflect^ persona^ 

November 29th — Harmanus Ten Eyck brought 
in a charge otjd ids, for freight on an Iron Stove 
sent to Fish Kill for the use of the Convention of 
this State. Ordered to be paid. 
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December 7th— Jeremiah Vincent having some 
time ago received from this Committee the sum of 
ten pounds to perform certain secret serviceSi in- 
stead of doing which he went over to the Enemy: 

Resahed, That one of the two Cows left on the brm 
of said Vincent be sold and a return made of the 
said ten pounds^ and a return made of the over- 
plus to the wife of the said Vincent, and that this 
Committee dispose of the other cow. 

December 1 yh'-Resohcd, That William Gilli- 
land be remanded to prison, as proof has this day 
been made before diis Board of his further Inimical 
Conduct to the United Sutcs. 

1778— Election of New Committee was held 
throughout thcCounty of Albany, January 2, 1778. 

January 6lh— It appearing to this Committee 
that Daniel David and David Gibson, under the 
sanction of power given them by the Committee 
of Sequestration, have taken to their own use, not 
only the property of Persons gone over to the En- 
emy, but also such persons as reside amongst us; 
therefore 

ResohrJ, That the said David Gibson and 
Daniel David be apprehended and put in Gose 
Confinement, unless they And sufficient surety for 
their appearance before any Court of Jurisdiction to 
answer said Complaint . 

The following Officers are hereby appointed to 
serve the New Committee, just elected : John Bar- 
clay, Chairman ; John M. Bceckman, Deputy 
Chairman ; Matthew Visschcr, Secretary ; Jacob 
Kidney, Waiter. 

In regard to holding a New Election in the Dis- 
trict of Cambridge, The Committee are of opin- 
ion that a new Election be held, and will appoint a 
day for that purpose. In respect to the Discrimina- 
tion of such as are entitled to vote, this Committee 
would rather submit it to the inhabitants of that 
District ; at the same time they are of opinion that 
many persons went over to the Enemv through fear, 
some through the persuasion of artful and design- 
ing persons, others through the allurements of gain 
and the prospect of seeing their oppressed country 
in the hands of its base Invaders. However, sucfi 
conduct, be their motives what they may, it is a 
conduct that will ever be held in detestation by 
ever}* man that is fired with the love of Liberty or 
attachment to his injured Country. Notwithstanding 
the most vigorous efforts of those wretches, many of 
whom have plunged Hieir Daggers in the breasts of 
many of llicir lk)som friends, we would remind 
our Countrymen that tlic God of Justice has de- 
clared Victory in our favor and put many of our 
Enemies in our Power, The Brave arc ever Hu- 
mane. Let us now Convince our Enemies that we 
seek not to spill their blood, and that we fight only 
for that Li1)erty which God hath conferred upon us. 
Ixt us now exercise Mercy (one of the Attributes 
of Heaven), as far as is consistent with the good 
or safety of our Country, and by acts of Clemency 
forgive our offending Brethren, provided thev show 
Signs of Contrition for their past offenses and prom- 
ise of amendment in future. Those who have 



takes the oath of allegiance and peijnred 
selves^ or such as have seduced others fiom 
allegiance to the State, we are of opinion 
not to interfere in our Elections. 

Januaiy 7th — Resohed^ That a subscriptkNi be 
set on foot for the use of the Ruined Setdeis of 
FrontietSL 

January i5ih — The Committee appointed in 
Second Ward delivered to the Chairman £^. 14. 
8, being the Collection made in that Ward for d»e 
naeof ue poor. 

Februaiy 19th — The military authorities haviiy 
authority to impress Teams and Sleighs wherever 
found, when they would not hire voluntaiflj far 
that purpose, the farmers of the Surrounding Coa»- 
tjy fear^ to come to the Q^, with Wood and other 
Supplies; therefore 

Resohed, That no sleighs or horses bj wUds 
fire wood and other necessaries are brought to this 
Gty shall be seized or impressed in coming to or 
going from said City. 

March 16th— Moses R. Van Vranken confewcd 
that he had bought Butter for one shilling per 
pound in Specie, and Sold it for 6. & in Conti- 
nental Currency, for which he was deemed to be 
dangerous to the Stat^ and put in confinement 
till further orders. 

March 18th — Remembrance Smith Complained 
to the Board that he had been fined /*50 for sdliiy 
about two gallons of Rum Without license. 

March 24th — Resohed^ That it is the opinion of 
this Board that £1 per barrel for tar, delivered at 
Albany, is reasonably when the persons maluQg 
the same are excused from Military Duty. 

The last entry in that part of the Journal of the 
Committee that has been preserved, is under date 
of June 10, 1778, as follows: 

Resofved, That Gerrit Lansing, Jun', John J. 
Bleecker, and Stewart Dean, or any two of them, be 
and they are hereby appointed a Committee to ex- 
amine and audit the Accounts of this Board, add 
that they be allowed each 20/ per day, while in ac- 
tual service, for their trouble and expense; and it is 
further 

Resoftcdf That the said C6mmittee enter upon 
this necessary business with all dispatch, and tnat^ 
immediately on the Completion thereof, they Re- 
port to diis Board. 

COLONIAL, PROVINCIAL AND CONTI- 
NENTAL ASSEMBUE& 

We deem it appropriate to this history to give 
the names of the officers in these assembliesi of 
whatever class, that represented Albany County, and 
some of the local transacdons in connection with 
them* 

COLONIAL CONFKRXNCXS. 

The first movement in New York State^ looking 
toward the union of the colonies against the ag- 
gressions of the Crown, was made by the New Yont 
Assembly, October 17, 1764. It adopted resolu- 
tions approving the resolutions of the New Yoik 
City merchants relative to the oppressive Iq^sla* 
tion of Parliament, and directed that a memorial be 
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forwarded to the Court of Great Britain, assuming 
the expense of urging it upon the home govern- 
ment A committee of six was appointed to take 
the matter in chaige^ of which Philip Livingston, of 
Albany; was Chairman. 

In 1690^ 1754 and 1765, Colonial C6nferences 
were held. The Conference of 1765 was called to 
meet in the City of New York on the first Tues- 
day of October then next, to consult together on 
the present circumstances of the colonies, and the 
difficulties to which they are and must be reduced 
by the operation of the Acts of Parliament for levy- 
ing duties on the colonies^ Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and South Carolina were 
represented. 

The Conference adopted a petition to the King, 
prepared by Philip Livingston ; another to P^- 
liament, by James Otis; and also published a 
" Declaration of Rights and Grievances," claiming 
the right of taxation themselves, the right of 
trial by jury, and the right of petition, by John 
Cruger. 

Albany was represented in this Conference by 
Philip Livingston. 

THK PROVIXaAL CONVXXTIOK. 

In March, 1775, ^^e several counties in the 
province of New York elected depuUes to a Pro- 
vincial Convention, to be held in the Qty of New 
York on the 20th of April, 1775, for the purpose 
of choosing delegates to represent the colony in a 
Continental Congress. This Convention met at 
the Exchange, in New York City, on the day 
appointed. Albany was represented in this Con- 
vention by Peter R. Livingston, Walter Livingston, 
Philip Schuyler, Abraham Ten Broeck, Abraham 
Yates, Jr. Philip Livingston, of Albany, was Pres- 
ident This Convention elected delegates to the 
Continental Congress, to concert and determine 
upon such measures as shall be judged most effec- 
tual for the preservation of American rights and 
privilegeSb 

STATE OK PROVINCIAL COKCRESSESL 

These bodies were what the Assembly subse- 
quently became^ the members being elected in the 
same manner. There were four of diese Con- 
gresses. The first began in New York, May 23, 
1775, and had three sessions, May, July and 
Goober. The last session adjourned November 
4th. 

The Second Congress began November I4» 
1775, and adjourned sintdk^ Mav 13, 1776. 

llie Third Congress convened Alay I4> 1776, 
and adjourned sint 4/ie, June 30^ 177& 

The Fourth Congress convened July 9, 1776, 
and adjourned fi>r« ^lif, May 13, 1777. 

The Delegates to these Congresses from Albany 
were: 

/irj/ Congrtu. — Robert Yates, Abraham Yate% 
Volkert P. Douw, Jacob Cuyler, Peter Silvester, 
Dirck Swart, Walter LiWngston, Robert Van 
Rensselaer, Henry Glen, Abraham Ten Broeck, 
Francis NicolL 



Second Congress, — Abraham Ten Broeck, Abra- 
ham Yates, Jacob Cuyler, Francis Nicoll, Robert 
Yates, Henry Glen, Peter Silvester, Peter R. Living- 
ston, John James Bleecker, Leonard Gansevoort, 
Henry Oothoudt, Robert Van Rensselaer. 

Third Congress, — Abraham Ten Broeck, Abra- 
ham Yates, Leonard Gansevoort, John Tayler, 
Mathew Adgatc, John J. Bleecker, Feter R. Liv- 
ingston, Christopher \ates, John Ten Broeck, 
Henry Glen, Francis Nicoll. 

Fourth Congress. — ^Abraham Yates, Jr., Robert 
Yates, Robert Van Rensselaer, Matthew Adgate, 
John Tayler, John Ten Broeck, Abraham Ten 
Broeck, John James Bleecker, Jacob Cuyler, 
Leonard Ganesvoort, Peter R. Livingston. 
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March 25, 1778, Philip Schuyler; Session, October 
16, 1778, Philip Schuyler; Session, October 18, 
1779, Philip Schuyler; Session, September 12, 1780, 
Philip Schuyler; Session, October 26, 1781, Philip 
Schuyler; Session, Februai}' 3, 1784, John Lan- 
sing, Jr., Walter Livingston; Session, October 26, 
1 784. John Lansing, Jr., Walter Livingston; Ses- 
sion, March 29, 1785, Peter W. Yates; Session, 
Februai}' 27, 1786, Peter W. Yates; Session, Jan- 
uary 26, 1787, John Laiising, Jr., Peter W. Yates, 
Abraham Vates, Jr.; Session, February 2, 1788, 
Abraham Yates, Jr., Leonard Ganse\'OOrt; Session, 
Januai}' 30, 17S8, Abraham Yates, Jr. 

CONVENTION TO FORX THE CONSTITVTIOS. 

The Convention to form a Federal Constitution 
met May 14, 1787. It was composed of delegates 
from all the States, with the e.xception of Rhode 
Island. Its proceedings were secret, but an ac- 
count of them was afterwards drawn up from Mr. 
Madison's notes. George Washington was Presi- 
dent At last a constitution was agreed upon, but 
only 39 of the 55 delegates signed it. On Sep- 
teml>er 17, 1787, the new constitution was trans- 
mitted to Congress, and by it referred to Conven- 
tions of the several States for adoption or rejection. 
On June 17, 1788, a Constitutional Convention, 
called for the purpose of deliberating upon the 
adoption of the Federal Consiitudon, assembled at 
Poughkeepsie. It was one of the most important 
bodies that ever met in this State. George Clinton, 
Governor of the Stale, was elected President The 
delegates from Albanv were J<4)n Lansing, Jr., 
Henr}- Oothoudt, Dirclc Swart, Anthony Ten Eyck, 
Israel Thompson, Peter Vrooman, Robert Yates. 
The adoption of the Constitution was \iolently op- 
posed, and the Convention was a scene of animated 
and at times angry discussion. But on July ^M^^ 
the Convendon adopted and .ratified the Constitu- 
tion by a vote of 30 to 27, seven members of the 
Convention not voting. The following members 
from Albany voted against it : John Ijinsing, Jr., 
Henry Oothoudt, Israel Thoinpson, Robert Vatetb 
I The other members from Albany did not vole. 
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Governor Qinton, President of the Convention, was 
also opposed to the Constitution. 

The intelligence of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion was received with great rejoicing by the people 
at Albany, and by a vote of the Common Council 
it was unanimously resolved to celebrate the event 
in an appropriate manner. The 8th day of August 
was set apart for the occasion. Every trade and 
profession united in the jubilee, forming an im- 
posing procession. A description of the procession 
and the proceedings occupied two pages of the 
Albany Gazelle of August 28th. It was in charge 
of James Farley, Marshal, and moved through 
\Vater\iiet, Market (now Broadway), to the Fed- 
eral Bower, a commodious building prepared for 
the occasion, standing on the Hights west of 
Fort Frederick, and commanding an extended view 
of the city. The edifice was 154 feet long, 44 
feet wide, and raised on four rows of pillars fifteen 
feet in hight, close wreathed with foliage. Eleven 
arches were built in front Above the arches, em- 
bowered in festoons of foliage, were white oval me- 
dallions, with the names of a ratifying State on 
each. In this beautiful structure the dinner took 
place. This over, the procession re-formed and 
moved down State Street to Pearl, to Columbia, to' 
North Market, to Coun Streets, and into a large 
field south of old Fort Orange, where it was dis- 
missed, by the marching away, at inten^als, of the 
respective divisions. 

When the procession reached Green Street, a 
party of opponents to the Constitution made an 
attack upon it, and a skirmish ensued. They had 
procured a loaded cannon and brought it to bear 
upon the procession. One of the assailants was in 
tlie act of discharging it, when Jonathan Kidney 
sprang from the procession and succeeded in spik- 
ing the gun. A company of cax-alry in the proces- 
sion then charged upon the assailants and dispersed 
them. 

There were several outbreaks in the city growing 
out of the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
among which was a general mkUc in State Street. 
Among the combatants were some of the most em- 
inent men of the times; canes, clubs, and cobble- 
stones were used with great freedom, and many 
persons were more or less injured, but fortunately 
none fatally. 

THE WAR OF 1812. 

This war has been called the Second War with 
Great Briuin, the Last War with Great Britain, and 
the Second War for Independence. It is usually 
denominated as written at the heading. It was 
formally declared June 19, 181 2, and closed with a 
treaty of peace, signed at Ghent December 24f 1814* 
The brilliant battle of New Orieans, fought under 
Andrew Jackson, Januar}- 8, 181 5, occurred after 
the treaty was made. It was not a day of cable- 
grams, and the news of peace did not reach this 
county until February 1 2th. . !^ , . . 

The English government was not satisfied with 
the issues of the revolutionary war; and was dis- 
posed to make encroachments upon what were 



deemed national rights. Among other thiQgs it 
claimed the right to board and search American 
vessels for deserting British soldiers and saikm. 
This claim was exercised in a manner so obnonoii^ 
as to call for most decided remonstrance Crom oar 
Government Continued abuses of this kind led 
to open war. 

The public feeling in regard to the ezpedieiK^ 
of this war was far from unanimous. Indee<C 
those who took opposite sides in the mauter were 
very bitter towards each other. No such bitter- 
ness probably has existed in regard to any other 
political question, unless it be that of Sixmj^ 
since the days of the Revolution of 1776. Tne 
Democrats, as a party, favored the war; the Fed- 
eralists opposed iC mostly for commercial leasonsi. 
They were called the war party and the peace party. 
Both, no doubt, were influenced by honest love of 
country. 

The Albany press was divided — Solomon Soalh- 
wick conducting the Democratic paper, called the 
Albany Regisltr^ and Charles R.Webster, the Fed- 
eralist paper, called the AWany Gazelic It b stated 
that, as an exhibition of party feeling, the office of 
the Gazelle was threatened with destruction bj the 
more violent and ignorant democracy of that day. 
The public were notified by the Gazette that every 
man connected with that office was armed against 
any mob, and ready for resisting attack at any 
moment No attack was made. But many a war 
of bitter words was fought at street comers and in 
public places, sometimes resulting in blows. The 
skirmisn on Sute street, April 21, 1807, when the 
war controversy was raging, between those two 
eminent citizens. Governor John Tayler, Democrat^ 
and General Solomon Van Rensselaer, Federalist, 
shows something of the spirit of parties before and 
during this war. The trial that followed was pub- 
lished in a pamphlet, and is mentioned in MuimHS 
edition of Worth's "Random RecoIlectioDSL" 

We are sorry to be able to give so little explicit 
information concerning the military transactions in 
Albany County during this war. Our examinatioB 
of the newspapers of the time gives little hdp; 
and the Adjutant-General's office does not con- 
tribute anything in regard to the formation and 
officering of companies and regiments for service. 
This explains the fragmenUiy condition of this 
article. 

It is quite certain that Albany County was deeply 
interested in this war, and furnished many officers 
and men. We insert here an alphabetical list, taken 
from the "Index of Awards on Claims of the 
Soldiers of the War of 1 81 2, as audited and allowed 
by the Adjutant and Inspector-Generals^" pursuant 
to the State Laws of 1859, Chapter 170^ in the 
hope that it may lead some of their descendants 
to give us reliable information in regard to their 
services. This is supposed to contain the names 
of most of the militia from Albany County who 
enlisted in this war. 

Orrin Abbott, Albany; John Adams, Jr., Bethle- 
hem; Joseph Arkles, Bethlehem; Michael Artcher, 
Albany; Chester Atherton, Albany; Ammid Bar- 
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nardy Albany; Asabel & Beens» Albany; Orange 
Beeman, Berne; Slichael Belle, Berne; Henry 
Benn, Rensselaerville; George Benn, Rensselaer* 
ville; Daniel J. Beyea, Jerusalem; Harmanns 
Bleecker, Jr., Albany; Nicholas Bleecker, Jr., 
Albany; Adam Blessing, Guilderland; Garritt H, 
Bloomingdale, Albany; Henry Bunzer, Knox; 
Matdiew Boom, by widow, Albany; William 
Bunzey, Knox; Cornelius Bounds, Albany; Joseph 
Bradley, Berne; Adrian Bradt, Albany; Henry P. 
Bradti New Scotland; John C Bradt, Albany; 
Salvo Brintnall, Albany; John Bussy, Albany; 
Asa Brown, Jerusalem; Richard Brownell, Berne; 
Stewart Bull, Coeymans; Abraham Balson, Albany; 
Calvin Butler, Albany; Henry Cacknard, Coey- 
mans; Daniel Carhart, Coeymans; John Carr, 
Coeymans; Henry Carroll, Berne; Daniel P. Qark, 
Albany; William Campbell, Watervliet; Henry 
Chadwick, Watervliet; Elisha Cheesebro, Guilder- 
land; Jeremiah Clute, Albany; David Colc^ Water- 
vliet; reter Colbum, Albany; James Cole, Cohoes; 
John Cole, South Jerusalem; Peter M. Conger, 
watervliet; William Crandall, Rensselaerville; 
Edward P. Crary, Knox;. Frederick J. Crounse, 
Guilderland; Philip DeForest, Albany; James W. 
Dubois, West Troy; Martin Easteriy, Albany; 
Ebenezer S. Edgerton, Albany; Peter V. R ^- 
mendorf, New Scotland; Ethel Enos, Watervliet; 
C Ertzberger, Albany; Ralph Famham, Albany; 
Richard Filkins, Berne; Thomas Fish, Albany; 
William Forby, Albany; John Fraligh, Westerlo; 
Christopher Frederick, Guilderland; Luther Fris- 
bi^ Albany; William Fuhr, Albany; John J. 
Fulton, Albany; Joseph Gallup, Knox; Abiel 
Gardner, Westerlo; Thomas S. Gillet, Albany; 
Nathan R Gleason, West Troy; Jonathan Gold- 
waite, Albany; Daniel Green, Coeymans; Isaac F. 
Groesbeck, Albany; Abraham Hagaman, Albany; 
Oliver Hastings, Watervliet; Aaron Hawley, Beth- 
lehem; Geoige Hawley, Albany; Ezra Haynes, 
Watervliet; Charles Hazleton, Jerusalem; Jesse 
Helligu^ Berne; Josiah Hinckley, Jr., Westerlo; 
Isaac Hitchcock, West Troy; William Holdridge, 
Rensselaenille; Elias Holmes, Coeymans; John 
D. Houghtaling, Albanv; Reuben Hungerford, 
Berne; Walter Huyck, Westerlo; Elisha Ingraham, 
Berne; Moses Jay, Albany; James Johnson, Water- 
vliet; John Johnson, Albany; Daniel Joshlin, Berne, 
Albany County; Daniel Joslin, Berne; Sylvanus 
Kelley, Albany; John Lamoreux, Albany; Nicho- 
las L Lampman, Albanv; Henrv Lasee, Water- 
vliet; William Latta, ifew Scotland; Daniel D. 
Lawyer, Albany; Jacob Lewis, Allnny; Aaron 
Livingston, Albany; Jacob Loatwall, Albany; 
Charles Low, Albany; Jeremiah Luther, Albanv; 
Robert McGill, New Scotland; Daniel Mcintosh, 
Albanv; John McMicken, Albany; Abraham Mar- 
tin, Albany; Derrick Martin, Berne; Jacob Martin, 
New Scotland; Henry T. Mesick, Albany; Thomas 
Mitchel, Albany; Moses Mowers, Jerusalem; Will- 
iam Muir, Allxiny; John Myers, Albany; John 
Newbury, Westerlo; Benjamin Northrop, Albany; 
Nicholas Oiterhout, Berne; Peter Osterhout, Albany; 
Henry Ostrander, Jr., Guilderland; Henry P^d* 
dock| Albany; Aaron Palmer, Albany; David D* 



P^mer, Berne; Stephenson Palmer, Berne; Anthony 
Pangbom, Bethlehem; John Parker, Bethlehem; 
Robert Patten, Albany; John Pier, 2d, Berne; Jacob 
Place, Albany; Jonas D. Piatt, Albany; ^John 
Pruyn, Albany; Adam Relyea, Guilderland; Simon 
Relyea, Albanv; William Rhinehar^ Berne; Jesse 
E Roberts, Watervliet; James Robinson, Albany; 
John L Schermerhorn, Berne; Heniy I. Schoon- 
maker, Bethlehem; Courtland Schuyler, Albany; 
Jacob Scott, Albany; John Scovell, WaleHiet; 
William Scrafford, Bethlehem; Abraham Severson, 
Albany; John N. Severson, Guilderland; William 
Sevmour, Albany; Israel Shadbolt, West Troy; 

{ohn F. Shafer, Coeymans; Jacob Sharp, Albany; 
*eter Shafer, Guilderiand; John Shouts, Albany; 
Stephen Simpson, Watervliet; John Skinkle, Al- 
bany; James Sloan, Berne; James Sloan, West 
Troy; William J. Smith, Alban}'; Peter H. Snyder, 
Albany; John Spoor, Albany; Lewis Stiman, Beth- 
lehem; John Stenkle, Albany; Cyrus Stone, Wes- 
terlo; John Stone, Albany; George W. Swartwout, 
Westerlo; Peter Ten Eyck, Albany; Francis E 
Thompson, Albany; Thomas Tibits, Rensselaer- 
ville; William Truax, Bcme; John Turk, Coejinans; 
Conrad Turner, Jerusalem; DaWd Turner, Water- 
vliet; Henry Turner, Albany; Jacob Turner, West 
Troy; John Uran, West Troy; Cornelius Van 
Aiken, Kensselaerville; John Van Antwerp, Albany; 
Garret I. Vanderberg, Albany; Garret Vanderpool, 
Bethlehem; Cornelius Van Derzee, Guilderland; 
Peter Van Olinda, Albany; Cornelius W. Vedder, 
Albany; Ebenezer C. Warren, Albany; Samuel 
Warner, New Scotland; Joseph Werden, Water- 
vliet; Jacob White, Albany; JohnWilda, Berne; 
Hezekiah Wilks, Bethlehem; Benjamin Williams, 
Knox; Henry Williams, Knox; Christian Willmon, 
Berne; George Wilson, West Troy, 

The war was largely fought at our own doors. 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, known as the " Old Pa- 
troon," a Federalist, but a firm patriot and of reso- 
lute bravery and great wealth, was appointed Major- 
General of the Volunteer Militia, by Governor 
Tompkins. He proceeded, in the autumn of r 81 2, 
as ordered, to the invasion of Canada on the 
Niagara frontier. A strong force of British troops 
was posted, under General Brock, on Qucenstown 
Hights, opposite Lcwistowa A great battle was 
fought here, October, 13, 1812. The first atuck 
was made by Colonel Solomon Van Rensselaer, 
with 225 men, in the morning of that day. Bravely 
advancing. Colonel Van Rensselaer was severely 
wounded at the outset Captain John E, Wool, 
afterwards General Wool, of West Troy Arsenal, 
pressed on as leader, and gained the Hights by a 
vigorous assault of the battery. The British were 
repulsed, and the brave General Brock was killed 
in attempting to retake the battery. All the efforts 
of General Van Rensselaer to bring reinforcements 
across the river were resisted by a majority of his 
troops, who pleaded that this was not a war of inva- 
sion. About a thousand, many of them raw and 
undisciplined, went over, and were badly cut up or 
taken prisonen The General, di^sted by such 
cowardice, and by the ineflSciency of the lervice 
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everywhere, resigned his command October 14, 
1812, and returned to Albany. 

Among the discouragements of this first year of 
the war, was the surrender of General Hull, at 
Detroit, August 9th. He was tried by court mar- 
tial at Albany, in 1814, and convicted of cow- 
ardice, and sentenced to be hung; but was par- 
doned on account of former valiant services in the 
Revolution, and from a conviction that his sur- 
render was more the result of over-estimating the 
force of the enemy, and a humane desire to save 
his men from threatened Indian butchery, than of 
cowardice^ 

Inhere were many battles fought along the north- 
em frontier through the war, some of them over 
the Canada borders. It seemed to be a leading 
purpose of the Government then in power to sub- 
ject Canada, as well as to defend our northern 
lakes from the inva'ders. Much scr\'ice was done, 
much blood shed. The full record would tell of 
much daring bravery and noble patriotism. We 
have reason to believe that Albany County soldiers 
were in most of these engagements. Among them, 
besides that of Qucenstown, were the battle of Og- 
densburgh, February 22, 1813; the captuie of 
York, now Toronto, April 27th; capture of Foit 
George, May 27th; battle at Sackctt's Harbor, 
May 29th; battle at Stony Creek, June 6th; nax-al 
battle of Lake Erie, under Commodore Perry, Sep- 
tember tcth; battle on the Thames, October stn; 
battle of St. Regis, October 23d; battle ofChr)'sier*s 
Farm, November nth; burning of Newark, De- 
.ccmber 12th; capture of Fort Niagara, December 
26th; retaliating destruction of Fort Niagara, atLew- 
iston. Black Rock, Youngstown, and other frontier 
settlements, December i8th to 30th. In 1814, we 
record the capture of Oswego, May 5th; Fort Erie, 

{uly 3d; battle of Cliippewa, July 5th; battle of 
.undy s I^ne, July 25th; battle of Fort Erie, Au- 
gust 15th; sortie at Fort Erie, September 17th; bat- 
tle of FlattsbuTgh, September 6th to nth. 

From old newspapers, and other sources, we 
gather the fragmentary items that follow, relating 
to the soldiers of 1812. 

WHien General Stephen Van Rensselaer returned, 
October 31, 1812, to Albany^ after the battle of 
Qucenstown. a large concourse of pri\*ate citizens 
and dignitaries turned out to escort him to the 
city. Major John Lovett was his Secretar}*, and 
Colonel Solomon Van Rensselaer, one of the bravest 
men diat Albany ever produced, was his Aid. He 
was long disabled by four bullet wounds received 
in this battle. One of the balls he carried in his 
flesh until his death. 

November 8, 1812, Commodore Perry was met 
by a large body of citizens between Albany and 
Schenectady, and escorted to Douwi Tavern. From 
this point he was taken to the Capitol, accompanied 
by a large procession. Here he was presented with 
the freedom of the city in a gold box, and with an 
elegant sword. Then the procession conducted him 
through the principal streets. On the way, the 
Hero of Lake Erie was hailed with loud accla- 
mations. At the close of the march, at the Eagle 



Tavern he was received by the Mayor and odier 
public officials and assigneid apartmenH. A bril- 
liant ball was held in the evening; houses were 
illuminated; and the mott<^ '' We lave met the en- 
emy, and they are ours," displayed. On the next day 
an elegant public entertainment was given. He 
continued his journey to his fiimily, residing in 
Newport, R. I. The news of Pcn/s victory was 
first received in Albany, September 17th, with great 
demonstrations of joy. 

About this time. Captain R. C Slunner, of the 
artillery in the Albany Volunteer Regimen^ had a 
recruiting office at Ladd's Coffee House, comer of 
Green and Beaver streets^ for the purpose of com- 
pleting five companies of infantry, two of riflemen, 
and one of artillery, which he reported as filling up 
in the city and county with wonderlbl success. He 
stated that the city had raised a fund of many thou- 
sand dollars for the benefit of the soldiers who should 
enlist 

November 28, 181 2, the local papers report the 
return, after an absence of three months on Staten 
Island, of Captain Bulkley's company of Albany 
volunteers and Captain Walker^s company of anfl- 
lery. Their soldier-like appearance is highly com- 
mended. 

Colonel John Mills, of this city, fell in the battle 
at Sackctt's Harbor, May 29, 1813. He com- 
manded the Republican artillery in that battle^ with 
as many militia as he could enlist He was gi\'en 
a conspicuous place in the line of battle^ and fell 
gallantly in brave, but \*ain, endeavors to stop his 
men, who ingloriously fled after the first fire. So 
sa}*s General Jacob Brown, in his report. Many of 
the men assigned him were raw troops^ unaccus- 
tomed to subordination. His remains were re- 
moved to the city and interred in Capitol Firic, 
May 29, 1844. and finally, with military honors, 
put to rest, a few years ago, in the Rural Cemeteiy. 

August 15, 1813, the arrii-al of two hundred 
British prisoners at the encampment in Greenbush 
is reported; also, of British deserters from Canada; 
and the arrival and departure of General Wilkinson 
on the same day (Sunday), on his way to the fron- 
tier. 

The British flag taken by lieutenant Wm. I« 
Marcy, afterward Governor )larcy, at St Regis, 
October 23, 181 2, was presented to the State ol 
New. York as a trophy of war, Januaiy 5, 1813. 
The act was accompanied with much ceremony; 
with processions, bands, and speeches, in which 
were joined the military of Troy and Alliany. 

At the battle of Ogdensburgh, fought October is, 
1813, under Colonel Forsyth, mention is made of 
the distinguished bravery of a single company of 
Albany artillerr. 

Among the nonored names of men who have had 
homes in Albany County, and who are mentioned 
as ha\nng done service in this war, are found those of 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, Solomon Van Rensselaer. 

{ohn Ix>vett, John E. Wool, John Mills^ Colond 
'orsyth, and William I« ' Marcy, already men* 
tioned; also, William J. Worth. John a Cofe^ 
Thuriow Weed, Lieutenant Gansevoort, lieutenant 
Rathbonei and Ambrose Spencer. Jr. Wc shall be 
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very grateful to an/ one who may^ hereafker add to 
this list 

On the reception of the news of peaces the whole 
city was illuniinated. 

The surviving soldiers of the campaign of 1812, 
about one hundred in number^ residing in New 
York Gty, came to Albany by railroad, February 
I, 1853, and marched througn the city under Col- 
onel Haighty escorted by the Republican artillciy. 
Her^ on the next day, they were joined by thirty- 
eight of their old companions belonging to Albany, 
and escorted to the Capitol, where they were ad- 
dressed by Governor Seymour. 

A corps of about fifty veterans of the War of 1 8 1 2 
joined in the celebration of American Independence, 
uly 4t 1 854. under General John SL Van Rensse- 
aer. After the procession was dismissed, they met 
in convention at the Capitol and passed a series of 
resolutions. 
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THE WAR WITH MEXICa 

Texas was a part of the domain of Ancient Mex- 
ico. ^^^en Mexico became a republic, in 1824, it 
was made one of its united states. It had been 
claimed by our Government as a part of the Loui- 
siana purchase in 1803; but this claim was not 
pressed. Texas began to be settled by Americans 
as early as 1821. It rebelled against the govern- 
ment of Santa Anna, and declared itself an inde- 
pendent state, March 2, 1836. This independence 
was not admitted by Mexica On the 4th of July, 
1 84 St i^ ^^f ^'>th its own. consent, admitted as 
one of the States of our Union. Thb act caused an 
immediate rupture between the United States and 
Mexica Added to this, our Government had a 
series of complaints against Mexico for aggressions 
upon our vessels in Uie Gulf of Mexico, confisca- 
tions, in its own territory, of the property of Amer- 
ican merchants^ violations of treaty, and other acts 
of injustice, extending back for a period of nearly 
forty years. General Taylor was sent at once, with 
an army of occupation, to Texas to hold and defend 
it On the 24th of Anril, 1846, the first blood w*as 
shed in the War with Mexica The contest, under 
Taylor, Scott, Wool, Worth, and others, was short 
and sharp. The treaty of peace was signed Febru- 
ary 2, 1848, which gave to the United States, Upper 
California, New Mexico and adjacent territor}-, and 
conceded Texas. The distance of the field of strife 
was so great, that Albany County had only a small 

Cart in the contest, but that part belongs to our 
istoiy. 

An Act of Congress was passed providing that co 
regiments of volunteers should be raised in the 



United States for this war. Under the enactment, 
seven regiments were allotted to the State of 
New York, but only two were furnished. 

The first regiment was raised by Colonel 
Stevenson in 1046. In Uiis, one company of 
about 80 members was recruited in Albany, com- 
manded by Captainjohn R Frisbic and lieutenant 
Edward Gilbert liiis regiment, soon after it was 
formed, proceeded to Governor's Island and re- 
mained there about one month, when it was sent 
to Mexico, by way of Cape Horn, in sailing vessels. 

Arriving at its destination, it joined General 
Scott's division of the army, and participated in all 
of his marches and battles till the close of the war. 

November, 1846, the second regiment of New 
York volunteers was raised, commanded by Col- 
onel Ward R Burnett In this regiment was a 
company of Albanians, commanded by Captain 
Abraham Van O'Unda and Lieutenant Adison 
Farnsworth. 

In December of this year, this regiment went to 
Fort Hamilton, and there remained until the follow- 
ing January, when it proceeded to Mexico by way 
of the gult Landing at Vera Cruz it was ioined 
to General Scott's command, and participated in all 
his engagements, from the battles of Vera Cruz to 
the capture of the City of Mexica 

By an Act of Congress in i847» ten regiments of 
regular troops were called for from the State of 
New Yort 

Under this call the Tenth Regiment of Infantry 
was fonned of ten companies. This regiment was 
credited to Albany, and contained many soldiers 
from Jthis city and county, although the greater 
number were recruited from outside of the county. 
It was commanded by Colonel Robert E. Temple 
and Lieutenant-Colonel James McGown. This 
regiment was joined to General Taylor's di\ision of 
the army, and remained with him until the close 
of the War. 

The Third Regiment of Dragoons contained a 
number of soldiers recruited in this section, but 
no distinct company of Albany men. Such was 
the case with a number of regiments which sensed 
in the Mexican War. 

The soldiers from this coun^*, so far as we are 
able to learn, did good ser\'ice. A few of them 
still remain to tell the sloi}* of entering the Halls 
of the Montezumas. Among them is Mr. Will- 
iam L Burgess, to whom we are under obliga* 
tions for most of the facts here presented. 

The brave Generals John E. Wool and William 
J. Worth, who were among the most prominent 
and successful leaders in the Mexican service^ 
formerly residents of this count?. 
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THIS was a war between citizens of the same 
country, and has, hence, been sometimes 
called The Great Civil War. But our heading best 
expresses its character. It came after a long and 
exciting controversy between the slave-holding and 
non-slave-holding States, involving the questions of 
the moral right or wrong of slavciy; the political 
policy of its extension and perpetuation; and of State 
rights generally. There was also a bitter jealousy 
between the Southern and Northern Stales as to the 
balance of power between those States^ shown in a 
constant struggle to secure the public offices and 
patronage. The South was not improving by 
slave labor; the North was rapidly increasing in 
wealth and power by free labor. 

llie Southern States began to secede from 
the Union and form a Southern Confederacy 
when they found Abraham Lincoln elected Presi- 
dent of the United States. South Carolina was the 
first in the secession, December 20^ i860. Ten 
other of the slave States followed. Their artful 
leaders had accumulated in the forts and arsenals 
on their borders, a large quantity of the public 
munitions of war — seized those forts, and put 
them in the hands of fcllow-conspiratois. 

llie attack of the rebels upon Fort Sumter took 
place April ji, 1861. This overt act was the 
actual beginning of the war. 

Its record is a story of fratricidal strife unparalleled 
in the worid's history, whether we consider the 
malignity of the scceders, or the determined self- 
sacrificing patriotism and bravery of the friends 
of the Union of all the States; or whether 
we attempt to count the suffering and loss of 
human life, or estimate the devastation made and 
the treasure expended. But its results showed 
the superior value of grand free labor, vrhen con- 
ducted by heads educated in free schools and 
hands addicted to habits of productive industry. 

The war practically closed with the surrender 
of the rebels under General Lee to General Grant, 
April 9, 1S65. What follows is only the merest 
outline of the part borne by Albany County in this 
war. 

The ladies and citizens of all classes, under dif- 
ferent voluntary organizations, did a \'ast amount 
of labor, and expended great sums of money for 
the comfort, encouragement, and relief of the sol- 
diers and their families during the whole time of 
the war. 

The Citizens' .Miliury Relief Fund contributed 

♦»o,479- 
The Indies' Army Relief .\ssociation was or^n- 

ized in Albany, to co-operate with the U. S. San- 
itary Commission, as early as November, 1861, to 
aid sick and wounded soldiers. Similar societies 
existed in Coeymans, Rensselaemlle, Knox, and 
other towns in the county. Useful articles were 



made or purchased, and forwarded in barrels and 
boxes continually. At one time 387 were sent; at 
another about 60a Fruit, vegetables, and cor- 
dials, and delicacies of every sort were gathered 
from farm-houses, grocers^ and families, and in- 
cluded in the benefactions. This local association 
of ladies raised also $19,212.30 in money during* 
the four years ending January i, i866« for disabled 
soldiers and their families. 

llie Army Relief Bazaar was erected in the 
Academy Park, and kept open as a great Sanitaiy 
Fair of Albany, Troy, Schenectady, and other 
places in the State, during the months of Februaiy 
and March, 1864. It was a building remarkable 
for size and fitness. It was filled vrith articles of 
utility and beauty on sale. Eveiything was con- 
ducted with order, zeal, and eneigy. It was a 
grand success. The net proceed^ amounting to 
$81,908.50 were paid into the treasoiy of the U. 
S. &nitar}* Commission. 

The Albany Auxiliary to the U. Si Christian 
Commission, between April i, 1864, and January 
I, 1866, received $25, 74a so in money, besides a 
great amount of books, papers, provisions^ delica- 
cies, and minor articles of convenience made in 
sewing circles, which were contributed for the spir- 
itual, social, and physical needs of the soldiers. 

A Refreshment Committee fed 16,709 soldiers 
as they passed through Albany in coming or g<»ngL 
Their expenses were over $7,6oa 

Besides these, much dme was spent and thou- 
sands of dollars in monqr were given by private 
citizens. And the deeds of heroic patriotism and 
Christian charity done by gentlewomen, never can 
be fully expressed in wordsL 

The War Expenses of (be County of AIlMny are sUted as 
follows s 

For Coonty Bounties $3,ioo^7oaoo 

For Recruiting and Enlistments. .... 225, 125.39 

Total $3,325,825.39 

Raised by County Taxes $641,441.47 

Raised by Coun^ Loans 2,889,552.00 

Total S3t93ft9^3'4y 

• 

We now give a brief record of militarv service 
organized in the county. We would be glad if we 
could give the names and ser\ices of e\-ery soldier. 

On April 16, 1861, the day following Presidenl 
Lincoln s call for 75,000 men to suppress the re- 
bellion, the Legislature of New York Sute passed 
an Act to autnorize the embodying and equip- 
ment of a volunteer militia, and 10 provide for the 
public defense. One week later, 155 companlct 
were recruited in this Sute, and ready for accept- 
ance into service. The number of men furnished 
■ by the Sute under each call was as follows : Qdl for 
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militia, April 15, 1861, 13,906; call for volunteers, 
July 22, 1861. 120,231; July 2, 1862, 59,705; 
August 4» 1862, 20,98c; October 17, 1863, and 
February 1, 1864, 75»75'; March 14, 1864, 44,- 
435; Jw^y »8, 1864, 83,843; December 19, 1864, 
32,965; militia for loodays^ 5,640; for less than 
100 days, 15,987. Whole number militia, 35,533; 
whole number of volunteers^ 437, 91a Total, 473, - 

443- 

The first regiment in Albany County to respond 
to the Governor's order, issued on the evening of 
April 21, 1861, to move on to Washington next 
morning at nine, was the Twent>'-fifth Regiment, 
N. Y. State Militia. It was officered as follows : 
Michael K. Br}'an, Colonel; James Swift, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel; David Friedlander, Major; John M. 
Kimball, Adjutant; Cornelius R O'Lean-, burgeon. 
Captains : Company A, Jacob Fredendall; B^ Tim- 
othy McDermott; Q John Gray; D, Frank Mar- 
shall; E, J. J. Huber; F, M. H. Kcnneallv; G, H. 
Mulholland; H, — Godfrey; K, Hale Kingsley; 
I^ F. NewdorC With 479 men all told, the 
regiment proceeded to Washington, arriving on the 
morning of the 29th, and was quartered near the 
CapitoL Ordered to Arlington Hights, the regi- 
ment built Fort Albany, and after three months' 
service, returned to Albany, numbering 575 men. 
May 31, 1862, the regiment was again mustered 
into the United States service for three months, 
and ordered to Suffolk, Va. On its letum. Col- 
onel Br)*an and many of its officers and men en- 
listed in the volunteer service. Colonel Michael 
K. Bryan, born in Ireland in 1820^ came to Albany 
in 1827, and was educated in the public schools. 
He wiis for many years in the employ of his cousin. 
Colonel John McCardle, but became proprietor in 
1853 of a restaurant and hotel In 1850 he was 
Captain of Albany Worth Guards; and was succes- 
sively Major, Lieutenant-Colonel, and Colonel of 
the 25th N. Y. Sl M., which he led twice in his 
country's service. He afterwards raised the 175th 
Regiment, N. Y. Volunteers, and was made its 
Colonel, and proceeded to Louisiana eariy in the 
winter of 1862. He was mortally wounded in a 
charge at Port Hudson, La., June 14, 1863, and 
died at the head of his command. He was a 
noble patriot 

Third Regiment Infantry, N.Y. S. V., was organ- 
ized in Albany, May 7, 1861, and was composed of 
ten companies^ of which five were recruited from 
Albany, viz. : C, Captain E. G. Floyd; £, Captain J. 
W. Blanchard; F, Captain H. & Hulbert; G, Cap- 
tain J.'H. Ten Eyck, Jr.; I, Captain E. S. Jenny. 
May 8th, Frederick Townsend was elected Colonel, 
S. M. Alford, lieutenant-Colonel, and George 
D. Bayard, Major. Alexander H. Hoff was made 
Surgeon, and Jonathan O. Moorc^ Adjutant 
The regiment left Albany Mav 18, 1861, M'ith 
796 officers and men; was in tne engagement at 
Big Bethel, and afterwards stationed at Fortress 
Monroe, until its term of enlistment expired. May 
8, 1863, it went into service as a veteran com- 
mand, with 800 men; received 700 conscripts, 200 
recruits, and, by consolidation, the 1 1 2ih N. Y. Vol- 
unteers. It did distinguished service at Fort \Vag« 



ner, Charleston, Bermuda Hundred, Petersburg, 
Fort Gilmer, Fort iMsher, Wilmington, and in 
many skirmishes. Colonel Townsend resigning 
July 2, 1 86 1, the regiment continued in service 
under Colonel Alford, and was mustered out Au- 
gust, 1865. Colonel Townsend has since been Ad- 
juUnt-General of the State, and still resides in the 
city, one of its most esteemed citizens^ 

The Forty-third Regiment, New York Volun- 
teers,, was organized at Albany and mustered into 
the United States service between August 25 and 
September 21, 1861, when it reached the field, with 
the following commissioned officers: Francis L 
Vinton, Colonel; Charies H. Fierson, Lieutenant- 
Colonel; Benjamin F. Baker, Major; James H. 
Thompson, Surgeon; James H. Bogart, Adjutant 
Captains: Company A, John Wilson; Company B, 
I. R. Van Slyke; Company £, £. Cass Griffin; 
Company D, Charles H. Clark; Company E, Jacob 
Wilson; Company F, James C. Rogers; Company 
G, William H. Mathews; Company H (Yates 
Rifles), Edwin C. Drake; Company I, George W. 
Reed; Companv K, Harvey SL Chatfield; Captain 
Charles B. ^litchell, 1862; Captain John L. New- 
man, 1862; Captain David Burhans, 1862; Cap- 
tain James D. Visscher, 1862. The regiment left 
Albany September 16, 1861, with 706 men; re- 
ceived 1,621 recruits, and returned in July, 1865, 
with 290 men and 13 officers. It was at the front 
all through the war; was distinguished for dash 
and courage; and was in the following engage- 
ments: Lee's Mills, Warwick Creek, Siege of York- 
town, Goldings Farm, Seven Days' Battles, 
Antietam, Fredericksburg, Mary's Hights, Salem 
Church, Banks' Ford, Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, 
Rappahannock Station, Locust Grove, Mine Run, 
Wilderness, Spottsylvania, North Anna, Coal Har- 
t)or, Petersburg, Fort Stephens, Oiarlcston, Ope- 
quam, Fisher's Hill, Cedar Creek, Petersburg (two 
engagements). Sailor's Creek. 

Among those who fell was Major (afterwards Col- 
onel) James Henr}' Bpgart, who was bom March 24, 
1839, in Albany; was educated at Albany Academy. 
Enlisted under Colonel Vinton as Adjutant; was 
Major in the i62d, and was killed by a shell while 
ad\'ancing with his regiment at Port Hudson, June 
I4> 1863. Captain (afterwards Colonel) John Wil- 
son, born in Albany December 29, 1838; educated 
at Albany Academy; was proficient in scholarship; 
raised Company A of the 43d in a week, and 
marched to the barracks August 3, i86i« He was 
commissioned as Major, July 17, 186a; Lieutenant* 
Colonel, September 24, 1862; Colonel, February 
I, 1864. May 6, 1864, his right knee was shat* 
tered by a rifle ball; his leg was amputated next 
day; and he died Mav 8th, greatly lamented. 

CapUin (afterwards Major) William Wallace; 
bom in Albany January 8, 1835; educated in public 
schools; was foreman in Weed, Parson k Ca 's office; 
active in the Fire Department; raised Company F 
for the 43d Regiment in September, 1862; was 
confined in Libby Prison in May and June^ 1863, 
until exchanged. He was commissioned Major, 
April, 1 864. While leading a charge at the Battle 
or the Wildemcsa, May 6, 1864, was shot through 
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the head. In the same engagement Lieutenant 
Colonel Fryer was mortally wounded. Both sleep 
among the bravest of the brave. 

Captain Da\id Burhans» Company H, M*as bom 
in Bethlehem June 24, 1840; became mail agent 
from New York to Troy. In September, 1862, he 
raised a company for the 43d» and was with his 
regiment until he fell, fighting at the front, at Po 
River, i\Iay 10, 1864. He was esteemed for ex- 
alted virtues. 

Captain (afterwards Colonel) Tames D. Visscher 
was born in Albany March 26, 1029; was in employ 
of Weed, Parsons & Ca ; was member of the Bur- 
gesses Corps and went with them, and 25th Regi- 
ment New York State Militia, in April, 1861, to 
Washington for three months' service. He enlisted 
and took command of Company G, 43d Regiment, 
September 4* 1862; was promoted Colonel of the 
regiment after the battle of the Wilderness, May 12, 
1864; and was killed at Fort Ste%'ens, Washington, 
July 12, 1864. He was beloved for his Christian 
virtues and soldierly conduct 

Captain Douglass Lodge, son of Mr. Benjamin 
Lodge, born in Albany September 22, 1842; at- 
tended public schools, the Academy, and Annap- 
olis Naval School. He enlisted in Company B, 
2Sth New York State Militia, in April, 1861; 
re-enlisted in 43d Volunteers; Third Sergeant, 
Company A. He was promoted, for bravery, to 
Quartermaster-Sergeant, September, 1861; Second 
Lieutenant, April, 1862; First Lieutenant and 
Captain, November 3, 1862. At the charge on 
Mary's Hights, May 3, 1863, Captain Lodge 
planted the regiment's colors on the enemy's 
works. On the following day he received his death 
wound This young soldier died, greatly beloved 
and honored, May 5th. 

The Tenth Regiment National Guards was 
organized at Albany in 1861, early in the rebellion, 
and performed guard and other duty at the call of 
Governor Morgan. It tendered for the third time 
its services for nine months; went into ser\'ice 
November 21, 1862, with 864 men, officered as 
follows: Ira W. Ainsworth, Colonel; Frank Cham- 
berlain, Lieutenant-Colonel; David ^f. Woodhall, 
Major; Richard M. Strong, Adjutant; William H. 
Craig, Surgeon. Captains: Company A, Lionet 
U. Lenox; Company B, Charles t. Davis; Com- 
pany C, Stephen Bronk; Company D, James 
bodds; Company E, James McFarland; Company 
F, James R. Harris; Com|>any G, Morgan L Fil- 
kins; Company H, Harmon N. Merriman; Com- 
pany I, K. H. Tomlinson; Companv K, William 
H. Brandenburg. It was assignee! to General 
Banks, Department of the Gulf, as the 1 77th New 
York Volunteers. It scr%-ed in the campaigns 
from New Orleans to Port Hudson, and did some 
of the best fighting at the latter place, suffering 

severely. 

On the fall of Port Hudson, and at the close of 
Its nine months* service, it returned home and 
resumed its original position in the Ninth Brigade 
National Guard 

Among those of the 1 77th who fell in the field 



Adjutant Richard M. Strong, son of Anthony 
M. Strong; was boni in Albany June 10, 1835, 
and died at Bonnet Canr£, Lau, May 12, 1863. He 
had graduated with honor at Albany Academy 
and Princeton College; was admitted to the Bar in 
1856; was Judge Advocate of the Ninth Brigade 
National Guard, and Adjutant 177th Volnnteera^ 
at the time of his death. 

Lieutenant John Peter Phillips, Company F; 
bom in Fishkill July 25, 1820; when 16 re- 
moved to New York, afterwards to Albany. Went 
with the Tenth Regiment to Louisiana; contracted 
fever, and died September 4* 1863, four days after 
his return home. 

Sergeant Charles H. Frederich, bom in Albany 
October 23, 1841; attended public schools: En- 
listed in Company B, Tenth National Guard; died 
of typhoid fever at Bonnet Carrg, La., March 10^ 
1863. 

Sergeant Joseph C Vanderhoop, bom July 95, 
1 843, in Albany; was a marble cutter. Joined Com* 
pany B, 25 th Militia, and went with that regiment 
to Washington, April, 1861. May 23d, Sergeant 
Vanderhoop captured two prisoners, supposed to 
have been the first taken in the War for the Union. 
He enlisted in the 177th Regiment, and died of 
typhoid fever in Louisiana. 

Sergeant William Crounse^ bora in Guilderland, 
September 19, 1830; came to Albany in 1855. 
Enlisted in the Tenth National Guard; went to 
Bonnet Carri, Lau, where he died June 28, 1863. 

Fort}'-Fourth or People's Regiment — ^Ailer >Jcw 
York's quou under the first call had been 
filled, it was deemed advisable to ask each town 
and ward to be represented by fiimishing one man, 
armed and equipped by voluntary subscription, to 
form a Zouave regiment to avenge the death of 
Colonel Ellsworth, and serve during the war. It 
was organized October 16, s86i, and left October 
20th for the seat of war, 850 strong, composed 
lai^ely of Albany Gty and County men. Its 
officers were as follows : Stephen W. Stryker, Col- 
onel ; James C Rice, Lieutenant-Colonel ; James 
McKown, Major; William Frothingham, Suigeon; 
Edward R Knox, Adjutant Captains: Company 
A, Edward P. Chapin ; Company B, L & liura- 
bee; Company C, William H. Re\-er^ Jr.; Company 
D, Freeman Conner ; Company £, Michael Md^f. 
Walsh; Companv F, Campbell Allen; Company 
G, William L \ anderiip ; Company H, William 
N. Danks; Company I, A. Webster Shaffer; Com- 
pany K, William H. Miller. Captain Rodney G. 
Kimball, 1862; Captain a Munger, 1862. The 
regiment was mustered in September 24, 1861, 
and served at Yorktown, Hanover Court Houses 
Gaines' Mills, Turkey Island, Mah-em Hill, 
Groveton, Antietam, Frcdericksburgh, Chancd* 
lorsville, Aldi^ Gettysbuig, Jones' Cross Road% 
Rappahannock Station, Mine Run, Wilderaes8» 
Spottsvlvania Court House, North Anna, Bethesda 
Church, Petersburg, and the Weldon Railcpad 
The regiment was mustered out September 24i 
1864, and returned 170 in number. During 
iu service upwards of 700 recraits Joined its 
ranks. 
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The following, among others in the regiment, 
died in service — 

Lieutenant-Colonel (afterwards Brigadier-Gen- 
eral) James C Rice; bom in Worthington, Massa- 
chusetts, 1828; graduated from Yale College, 1853; 
studied law; enlisted April, 1861 ; did brave ser- 
vice and was transferred to die 39th New York Vol- 
unteers Garibaldi Guards; commissioned First 
Lieutenant, then Adjutant; he was appointed 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Forty-Fourth; went to the 
front; was promoted Colonel; and finally was made 
Brigadier-General for gallant conduct at Gettys- 
burg. He was killed at Spottsylvania, Va., ^Iay 
10, 1864* A devoted patriot, a sincere Christian. 
His last words were^ "Turn me over that I may die 
with my &ce to the foe;" Sergeant Walter H. 
Angus, bom June 10^ 1845 I enlisted October 21, 
1861, in the Forty-Fourth; was in all engagements 
with his r^ment, escaping unhurt until the fatal 
shot Was promoted Second-Lieutenant October 
9, 1863; killed at Petersburgh June 21, 1864. 

Nine^-first Rq^tment, New York Volunteers, 
was raised in the autumn of i86f, mostly in 
Albany, and was called into the United States' 
service for three years, December 16, 1861, with 
847 names on the roll It left Albany December 
20th, and Governor's Island January 8, 1862 ; 
arriving at Key West, January 20th. The officers 
were as follows : Jacob Van Zandt, Colonel; Jon- 
athan Tarbell, Lieutenant-Colonel; Charles G. 
Clark, Major; Robert F. Keeven, Adjutant; 
Robert Morria^ Surgeon. Captains : Company A, 
John W. Felthousen; Company B^ George W. 
Stackhouse; Cbmpany Q J. G. McDermott; 
Company D, Henry Crounse ; Company £, Will- 
iam Lee; Company F, John Cooke; Company 
G, Allan H. lackson ; Company H, J. B. Collins; 
Company I, Charies A. Burt; Company K, Henry 
S. Hulbert The Ninety-first was stationed at Pen- 
sacola seven months; went to New Orleans under 
General Banks. Was in three engagements at Port 
Hudson, Irish Bend, Bayou Vermilion, Gonzales' 
Plantation, and many skirmishes. It suffered se- 
verely. Returned home July i^, 1864. Nearly all 
re-enlisted It was stationed six months near Bal- 
timore, and recruited i ,6co strong. In February, 
1 86s, tt ^"^s assigned to First Brigade, Third Di- 
vision, Fifth Army Corps, Army of the Potomac, 
before Petersburgh. Was in the battles of White 
Oak Ridge, Five Forks and many minor engage- 
ments 

The following are among those who fell in 
battle: 

Major George W. Stackhouse, enlisted 1861; 
Second Lieutenant, Company A, 25th New York; 

{romoted Captain and Major 91st New York, 
larch, 1863. Died June 19, 1863, from gun- 
shot wounds. His two brothers, James and Will- 
bm, were with him at Port Hudson. 

Captain John A. Fee, bom in Albany, January 
16, 1837. Enlisted October, 1861 ; appointed 
Orderly -Sergeant; promoted Second- Lieutenant 
48th New York. Was Commandant at Tybee Is« 
land until April, 1863. Promoted Qiptain. April, 
1863 ; ordered to Army of the Potomac Was in 



battles of Chester Hill, Drury's Bluff, Coal Har- 
bor, He was wounded in the arm June 30, 1863, 
and died July isth. 

Lieutenant Vmiiam P. Gark, bom in Water* 
vliet, January 27, 1835; educated in common 
schools of Albany. Enlisted in April, i86t; served 
three months with 2Sth New York State Militia; 
re-enlisted in September, 1861 ; served until April 
i4f 1863, when he was shot through the head at 
Irish Bend, La. 

Lieutenant Sylvester B. Shepard, bom in Albany, 
July 25, 1 84 1. Was in Burgesses Corps, and with 
25th New York State Militia, in its three months' 
service. Recmited Company Q Qtst New York 
Volunteers. Appointed Second-Lieutenant, pro- 
moted First-Lieutenant, and appointed Adjutant 
He was killed at Port Hudson, June I4» 1863, 
while in command of his Company. 

Eleventh New York Havelock Battery was 
organized at Albany, October 26, 1861 ; mustered 
in January 6, 1862, with 158 men and the follow- 
ing officers: A. A. Von Puttkammer, Captain; R« 
A. Warrington, First-Lieutenant ; James Rodgcrs, 
First-Lieutenant ; G. A. Knapp, Second Lieuten- 
ant ; John £. Burton, Second Lieutenant The 
battery left Albany January 17, i862« Was engaged 
in the following battles : Second Bull Run, Fred- 
ericksburg, Chancellorsville, Gett}'sburg, &Iine 
Run, Spottsylvania Court House, North Anna 
River, Tolopotony Creek, Coal Harbor, Peters- 
burg, and Deep Bottonu It was engaged about 
every day, from September, t864> till Lee's sur- 
render, April 9, 1865. 

The following are among those who fell in 
action: 

Lieutenant Henry D. Brower, born in Albany 
November is, 1839. Raised first installment of 
men for Havelock Battery; mustered in as private, 
October i, 1861 ; transferred to 12th Battery as 
Corporal; promoted Lieutenant, March 30, 1863. 
Was killed at Reams' Station, August 2S» 1864. 
Sergeant John R« Warmington was killed at Chan- 
cellors\il1e, May 3, 1863. Corporal William H. 
Van Gaasbeek was killed at Coal Harbor, June 6, 
1864. Corporal William H« Broughton was killed 
at Petersburg, September 28, 1864. 

One Hundred and Thirteenth Regiment, N. Y. 
Volunteers, or Seventh Regiment, N. Y. Volun- 
teer Artillery, was organized as the Altony County 
Regiment in the 13th Senatorial District, under 
the auspices of the following committee, appointed 
by Governor Morgan, viz. : 

Hon. Eli Perry, General J. F. Rathbone, Hon. 
Lyman Trcmain, J. Tracey, T. W. Oloott, Georm 
E^wson, Hon. C B. Cochrane, Hon. J. V. L 
Pruyn, Hon. Franklin Townsend, Samuel Anable^ 
W. M. Van Antwerp, Hon. George H. Thacher 
and Hon. Henry A. Brigham. The first man was 
enlisted July 24, 1862. Over 1,100 men were 
mustered in August 18, 1862, with the following 
field and staff officers: 

Colonel, Lewis O. Morris; Major, Edward A. 
Springstead; Adjuunt, Frederick L Tremaia; 
Quartermaster, E. Willard Smith; Surgeon, James 
£. Promfret; Assisunt Surgeon^ J. W. BlaUdell 
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Geoige \V. Newcomb; Chaplain, Humphrey L. 
Calder. Captains: Company A« Joseph M. 3lar- 
phv; Company B, Samuel E. Jones; Company Q 
John A. Morris; Company D, Charles McCulIoch; 
Company £, Norman H. Moore; Company F, 
Robert H. Bell; Company G, Francis Pruyn; 
Company H, John McGuire; Q>mpany I, William 
Shannon; Company K, Samuel L. Anable. 

Lieutenants: Company A» A. Sickles, ist, John 
R Read, 2d; Company B, J. Kennedy, ist, Will- 
iam £. Orr, 2d; Company C, H. N. Refers, ist, 
M. Bell, 2d; Company D, C Schurr, ist, H. C 
Coulson, 2d; Company £, A. V. B. Lockrow, ist, 
I. F. Mount, 2d; Company F, N. Wright, 1st, R. 
Mullens^ 2d; Company G, S. McEwan, ist, C W. 
Hobbs, 2d; Company H, H. C. Ducharme, ist, F. 
Petti t, 2d; Company I, J. O. Hair, ist, J. M. Ball, 
2d; Company K, M. H. Barckley, is^ G. Krank, 
id. 

The regiment left Albany August 19, 1862. Was 
stationed in the defenses of Washington. Changed, 
December, 1862, from infantry to artiller}*, and 
designated as Seventh N. Y. Volunteer Artillery. 
It was recruited to 152 men in each company. It 
built, reconstructed and cleared timber before the 
following works, and garrisoned them : Forts Reno, 
De Russey, Kearney, Gaines, Ba^-ard, Ripley, 
Franklin and Alexander; Batteries Smead, Reno, 
Cameron, Vermont and Martin Scott 

In spring of 1864, two companies were added, 
with officers as follows — Captains: Company L, 
James Kennedy; Company M, George H. Tread* 
well. Lieutenants: Company L» F. W. Mather, ist, 
C. C. McCIellan, 2d; Company M, G. R Smallie, 
1st, £, S. Moss, 2d. 

May 17, 1864, the regiment joined the Army of 
the Potomac, near Spottsylvania Court House, Vir- 
ginia. Was engaged in the battles of the Po River, 
North Anna River, Tolopotony Creek, Coal Har- 
bor, Petersburg, Deep Bottom and Ream's Station. 
It suffered severely, and was greatly reduced in 
numbers. February 22, 1865, the remnant was 
ordered to Baltimore, till mustered out June, 1865. 

Colonel Lewis Owen Morris, bom in Albany, 
August 14, 1824; studied at Albany Academy, in 
1847 was commissioned Second Lieutenant in the 
First Artiller}', U. S. A., and went out to Mexica 
Afterwards he was in constant serx-ice in Florida, 
or on Texan frontier. May, 1861, he was in com- 
mand of Fort Brown, TexaSb Refused to surrender 
or give up United States property to the Southern- 
ers. Was in service at Roanoke and Newbem, and 
captured Fort Macon. In 1862 he took command 
of the 113th N. Y. Volunteers, which he retamed 
until killed by a rel)el sharpshooter, June 3, 1864. 

Major Edward A Springsteed, bom in Albany, 
January 31, 1840. Commissioned First Lieutenant 
43d N. Y. Yolunteers, .\ugust 17* 1861; Captain, 
1 1 3th N. Y. Volunteers; promoted Major. Com- 
manded at Forts Kearney and De Russey. Com- 
manded 2d Battalion at Lauren's Hill, Spottsyl- 
vania, North Anna, Coal Harbor, Milford Station. 
Had been promoted Colonel He was killed, while 
leading his men, at Ream's Station, August 25, 
1864. before his commission reached him. 



Captain James Kennedy, bom in Albany, Feb- 
ruary I Si 1833. Was commissioned First Lieuten- 
ant, Company B, 113th Volunteers, August 4» 
1862; promoted Captain, Battery L^ February 11, 
1864. Wounded at C6al Harbor, June 3d, at 
Ream's Station, August 25 th, and captured. LMed 
in Libby Prison of typhoid fever, September 10^ 
1864. 

Captain John A. Morris, a native of Albany, bom 
August 31, 183$. Was member of Company ^ 
Washington Continentals; mustered into United 
States service August 7, 1862, as First Lieutenant 
Company C, 113th Volunteers; promoted Captain, 
August 19th. Was in constant service until May 19, 
1864, when a bullet pierced his heart at Spottsjt- 
vania Court House. 

Captain Nathaniel Wright was a native of Kixt- 
land, O. When seventeen, came to Albany as 
clerk. Enlisted in the 113th; mustered in, August 
II, 1862, as First Lieutenant Sent to Albany to 
recruit regiment, 1863; returned to field and was 
shot dead at Ream's Stsition, August 25, 1864* 

Captain Robert H. Bell, born in Lancashire 
England; came to America when nineteen. Was 
foreman of Company Na 8, Albany Fire Depart- 
ment Served three months with 2Sth N. Y. Militia; 
raised company for the 113th, and was commis- 
sioned Captain. Was wounded May 19, 18649 ^ 
the Wilderness, and died June 20th. 

Lieutenant William Emmet Orr, bom in Albany, 
September 12, 1841; studied at Rochester Univer- 
sity. Was commissioned Second Lieutenant, Com- 
pany B, 113th N. Y. Volunteers, August 7, 1862; 
promoted First Lieutenant, Company K, January, 
1864. A. A. A. G., on Colonel ^loms' stafil Died 

iune 2, 1864, from wound received at North Anna 
Liver. 

Lieutenant James H. Morgan was a native of 
Albany; studied law. Commissioned First Lieuten- 
ant, Company G, i8th K. Y. Volunteers, 1861; 
re-enlisted in Seventh N. Y. Volunteer Artillery* 
Taken prisoner at Ream's Station, August 2^, 1864. 
Died at Salisbury, N. C, November 21, 1864. 

Lieutenant Michael H. Barckley, bom in Knox, 
November 15, 1840; graduated Union College^ 
1862. Raised a Company in Knox and was com- 
missioned First Lieutenant Company K, 113th 
Regiment He went with his regiment through all 
its engagements. Was wounded at Coal Harbor^ 
and died July 6, 1864. 

Lieutenant Charles S. Evans, bom in Rensselaer- 
ville, November 10^ 1840* Enlisted, August a, 
1862, Company K, 7th Volunteer Artillerr; pro- 
moted Lieutenant Company I. June 5, i864» he 
was killed at Coal Harbor, buried tliere, and his 
body never found afterwanhi 

Lieutenant Charles L. Yeardsley was bora in 
West Troy, May 19, 184^ Enlisted August 13, 
1862, Company H ii3tn New York Volunteers; 
was promoted Orderly Sergeant and lieutenant 
April 15, 1864. He was killed at P^tersbnig, 
Va.,June J, 1864, while leading the charge of 
Company G. * 

Lieutenant John E Read, AdJuUnt 7th New 
York Volunteer ArUUery; was bora October 
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8, i83<\ mt Stuyvesanl; N. Y. Helped raise a 
Company for 113th R^ment, and was commis- 
sioned Second L^atenant Company A, August 4f 
1862. Was wounded at Coal Harbor, and left 
within the enemy's linesL 

Sergeant James & Gerling was bom in England 
October 7, 1845. Came to America when nine 
years old. Enlisted July, 1862, in the 1 13th Regi- 
ment; promoted Corporal and Sergeant Wounded 
in the Wilderness June 3, i864> again August 
24th, and died October 8, 1864. 

Sergeant George Sanders was a native of Eng- 
land; came to Albany when fourteen years old. 
Enlisted August i, 1862, Company D 113th Regi- 
ment He was wounded in the head by a shell at 
Coal Harbor, and died in hospital June 18, 1S64. 
He was promoted Corporal, April ii, 1863, and 
Sergeant January 24, 1864. 

Sergeant William H. Bell was born in Berne 
March 28, 1841. Enlisted August 18, 1862, 
Company K, 11 3th Regiment He died in the ser- 
vice^ March 15, 1864* 

SUPPLEMENTARY NOTICES. 

• 

Colonel Edward Frisby was bom in Trenton, 
N. Y., August 3, 1809. When seventeen, came 
to Albany; was a hatter. At eighteen he was 
Corporal in a Militia Company; promoted Ensign, 
89th In&ntry, September 2, 1831; Captain, August, 
1^33; Major, March, 1835; Lieutenant-Colonel, 
September, 1839; Colonel, August, 1841. He 
was Colonel of 23th Militia Regiment, and Briga- 
dier-General nth Brigade, N. Y. S. M. He went 
to the front with the 25th Militia Regiment, April, 
1 861; returned and raised the 30th New \ork 
Volunteers, and was commissioned Colonel. The 
Regiment left Albany June 27, 1861, He w*as 
killed at Second Bull Run battle, August 28, 
1862. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Frederick Lyman Tremain, 
son of Hoit Lyman Tremain, was born in Dur- 
ham, N. Y.. June 13, 1843. He attended Albany 
Academy, Anthony's Classical Institute, and Ho- 
bart Collie. He enlisted in 113th Regiment, 
raised a Company and was promoted Adjutant; 
he was transferred to First Brigade, Third Division 
of the Cavalry Corps; afterwards to Second Ca\*alry 
Division, Second Brigade. He was in all the en- 
gagements with his division under General Sheri- 
dan in the Wilderness, Todd's Tavern, Childsburg, 
Meadow's Bridge, Richmond Heights, Haw's 
Shop, Spottsyh-ania, St Mary*s Cliurch, Ream's 
Sution, MalVem Hill, Lee's Mills, and others. 
He was made Lieutenant-Colonel of loth New 
York Cavalry, and was wounded at Dabney's Mills 
February 5, 1865, and died three da^-s later. 

Captain Harmon N. Merriman, born in Frank- 
lin, Pa.» September 19, 1819; was a lawyer. 
Helped raise the Tenth Regiment; was Captain 
Company H; was wounded at Port Hudson May 
27, 1863, while leading his company, and. died 
on his way home luh* 15, 1863. 

Captain John McGuire was bom in Ireland in 
1829b Cam« to Albany in 1845; was Sergeant of 



the Albany Worth Guards; enlisted in 25th New 
York Militia and served with the Regiment in 
1861 and 1862. September, 1862, he joined 175th 
New York Volunteers; was appointed First Lieu- 
tenant and promoted Captain. He ser\'ed with 
Regiment at Port Hudson, in Shenandoah Valley, 
and North Carolina, where he was killed by guer- 
rillas April 15, 1865. 

lieutenant James Williamson was born in Scot- 
land October 2, 1829. Was First Lieutenant loth 
Regiment, New York State Militia, July 8, 1861. 
When the Regiment was changed to 177th New 
York Volunteers, he was appointed First Lieuten- 
ant Company H. He was in battles of Poncha- 
toula and Port Hudson. At the latter he was 
killed May 27, 1863. while leading a charge. 

Orderly-Sergeant Peter M. Shaler was bom in 
Scotland March 11, 1842. Came to America at 
the age of 10 and to Albany in 1S58. He joined 
loth Regiment, New York State Militia. Went to 
war with this Regiment Was wounded ^larch 24» 
1863, A^ Poncluitoula, La., and died July 18, 
1863, 

Sergeant Alexander D. Rice was born in Albany 
April 10, 1837. Enlisted August 6, 1862^ in 
Company C, 7ih New York Heavy Artillery, and 
promoted Sergeant He was wounded June 3» 
1S64, at Coal Harbor, and died June 2Sth. 

Sergeant Andrew T. Hotaling, Company A, was 
bom in New Baltimore July 21^ 1838. Enlisted in 
Company A, 7th New York .\rliller}-, November 7, 
1862; promoted Corporal, December i, 1862; Ser- 
geant, May I, 1863. He was wounded at Peters- 
burg June 22, 1864, and died in hospital July 26, 
1864. 

Sergeant Paul Quay was born in Knox July 30, 
1 84 1. Enlisted in the 7th Regiment .\ugust 1, 
1862; taken prisoner June 16, 1864; sent to An- 
dersonnlle, alter\i'ards to Milan, where he died in 
prison. 

Our space admits of no more extended notice of 
the noble part acted *by Albany County in the 
cruel War of the Rebellion. We are indebted to 
Dr. Gark's " Heroes of Albany '' for most of our 
&cts, which we have been obliged to express here 
in a very condensed form. 

In the history given in this volume of the Lew 
Benedict Post, Georre S. Dawson Post, and Lewis 
O. Morris Post, of the G. A. R., will appear hon- 
ored names of some other men of patriotic hearts 
and brave deeds, who came back from that fearful 
struggle to dwell with us, and carr}- on still longer 
the battle of life as useful citizens. Some others 
will also appear in the history of our local military 
organizations. 

To one who wishes to know more of these men, 
and to keep their names and deeds in lasting re- 
membrance, we commend the obser\*ance of Dec- 
oration Dav, when soldiers and citizens unite in 
processions, and proceed to decorate with flowers 
the soldiers' graves in Rural Cemeter)* and other 
last resting places of the dead patriots in this 
vicinity. May this custom, and the other appro- 
priate ceremonies of the day, long be annually 
observodi 
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WEST POINT CADETSi 

The following list, obtained from the Adjutant- 
General in the War Department at Washington, un- 
der date of June i8, 1855, contains, so &r as can 
be ascertained from the records of this department, 
the names of cadets admitted to the U. S. Miliurv 
Academy at West Pbiiil; from Albany County, N. 
Y., since 181$: 

* Dudley W. Allanson, 1818; William Blood- 
good, 1819; Stephen V. R. Rvan, 1821; Horace 
Smith, 1821; John R. & Gardenier, 1823; Abra- 
ham Van Buren, 1823; *Isaac P. Van Antwerp, 
1823; *Burritt Shepherd, 1824; Chileab S. Howe, 
1825; Henr}' Van Rensselaer, 1827; Daniel P. 
Whitney, 1828; *Richard Ten Broeck, 1829; *Ed- 
ward Klliott, 1829; Archibald Campbell, 1831; 
John Bratt, 1833; John Hillhouse, 1838; Egbert L. 
Vide, 1842; Albert J. S. Molinard, 1847; *Thomas 

E. Collins, 185 1 ; *Heniy S. Hulbert, 185?; *George 
T. Peckham, 1854; William H. Harris, 1857; Tames 

F. Gregory, 1861; Leonard G. Hun, 1865; Henry 
P. Walker, 1869; ♦Theodore P. Bailey, 1875; 
Daniel £. McCarthy, 1877; Frank De W. Ramsev, 
1 88 1 ; fWilliam G. 'Thompson, 1 885. 

The establishment of a U. S. ^lilitary Academy 
at West Point was recommended by George Wash- 
ington in 1793. It was established by Act of U. 
S. Congress, March 12, 1802, and organized in 
1812. 

SPECIAL OFFICERS CONNECTED WITH 

SOME OF THE INDUSTRIES OF 

ALBANY COUNTY. 

Chapter XL, Laws of 1784, enacts that no pot 
or pearl-ashes shall be shipped for exportation 
until inspected by a properly appointed inspector, 
who shall start the same out of the casks and care- 
fully examine, try and inspect the same, and sort 
the same in three different sorts if necessary; to be 
placed in separate casks» well hooped and coopered, 
and branded with the quality, weight, place of in- 
spection, and name of inspector. His fees were 
sixpence per hundredweight 



In case of any dispute between inspector and 
owner, any magistrate within the county may issue 
m warrant to three indifferent judicious persons of 
skill and int^gri^ — one to be named by the ovuo; 
one by the inspector, and one by the magistiate — 
to be viewers lo view and search the said pot or 
pearl-ashes and report of the quality thereof as sooo 
as conveniendy may be. The fees and costs were to 
be paid by the party against whom the report was 
made. 

By the Laws of 1788, General Inspectors of Lam- 
ber were authorized, and by Chapter LIX of the 
Laws of 1 801, an inspector for the Gty of Albanr 
was authorized to inspect all timber, boards, plank 
of every kind, scantling or shingles, before thqr are 
exported out of this State, and mark with a mark- 
ing iron on each board, plank, or piece of timber 
the initial letters of his Christian name and surname^ 
with the number of feet in each board, plank, 
piece of timber; and no board shall be marked 
merchantable and good but what is at least six 
inches wide, clear of sap, and shall be of the actual 
thickness sold for. Provided, however, that all 
plank and boards which are less than six inches 
wide, clear of sap, may be exported as sap-plank and 
boards, if they be of the thickness of merchantable 
plank and boards and marked with the letter ''S" 
in addition to the inspector's mark. . The inspectors 
were not to trade in lumber, and received 37I cents 
for each thousand feet, superficial measure, in- 
spected; fourteen cents per ton of forty cubic feet 
for sauare timber; and twenty cents per bundle for 
shingles. 

Chapter 152, Laws of 1829, authorized the per- 
son administering the government of this State to 
appoint Inspectors and Admeasurers of Wood and 
Timber for Albany County, for the term of three 
years, whose fees were 12| cents for every 100 feet 
of timber inspected and measured; four cents per 
cord for parcels of wood containing less than ten 
cords, and three cents per cord for parceb of tea 
cords and upwards: besides his traveling fees of six 
cents per mile^ These fees to be paid jcHntly bj 
the buyer and seller* 
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ONE of the most beneficent of the departments 
organized by the State and doing service for 
the whole State, is the State Board of Charities. It 
is not in our plan to give a detailed histor)* of this 
Board, nor a sutemcnt of the important ser\'ice it is 
rendering ; only enough in a general way to make 
known iu organization, its object, and the nature 
of its work; and then to exhibit, in abridged tabu- 
lar form, what it is doing for Albany County Insti- 
tutions of Cbarity. 

A State Lcgislati\*e Act was passed Mav 23, 
1867, providing that "the Governor, with ad- 
vice and consent of the Se nate, shall appoint 

' • Ua iIm Aai4c«y bdbrv gndiiaiioa. I rrr»«n cad«u 



eight persons^ one of whom shall reside in each 
judicial district of the State, to be designated 
as the Board of State Commissioners of Public 
Giarities." 'llieir term of office was to be eight 
years; but the first appointed weie to be classed to 
that one should go out each year, the place to be 
filled by the appointing power as above. In 1870^ 
the Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary of State, Comp- 
troller and Attorney-General were made membett 
of the Board, tx-ofin^ 

'llie Commisnoners, by this statute, have full 
power to inquire into the financial condition of 
the institutions under their care; to examine into 
the methods of instruction and management of 
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Inmates; the conduct of officers; condition of build- 
ings; and all other matters pertaining to their use- 
fulness^ Under this aspect of its duties the Board 
is constituted the *' moral eye ^ of the State, and 
its adviser in relation to the condition and care of 
the unfortunate classes under its guardian care. 
For these services Uie. members of the Board re- 
cdve no compensation other than reimbursement 
for actual ezpensesL 

The first Board of Commissioners were duly 
appointed and confirmed in January, 1858, and 
were as follows: First Distnct, Nathan Bishop; 
Second Dbtrict, Harvey G. Eastman; Third Dis- 
trict, John v. ll Pruyn; Fourth District, Edward 
G. Foster; Fifth District, Theodore W. Dwight; 
Sixth Disbict, Samuel F. Miller; Seventh Dis- 
trict, Martin & Anderson; Eighth District, F. H. 
James. Two of these commissioners, Messrs. 
Foster and Miller, are members of the present 
Board. 

Little was accomplished during the brief term 
of Henry C Lak^ the first Secretary. Dr. Charles 
S. Hojrt, who was chiefly instrumental in the legal 
establishment of this Board, was made Secretary 
of the Board, June 5, 1 868. The wisdom of this 
chcMce has been proved by the remarkable fidelity 
and success with which he has discharged the 
duties of the office ever since. The work of the 
Secretary had so much increased, that in 1874 the 
present Asastant-Secretary, Hon. James O. Fan- 
ning, received his appointment It was a most 
fitting selection, as a faithful service of eleven years 
has shown. Much of the out-door work has come 
upon him; and nearly all of those arduous duties 
connected with the office, such as correspondency 
collecting fiurta^ and preparing and distributing re- 
ports and other documents, have been his special 
chaige. 

Hon. John V. L. Pruyn, of Albany, a noble man, 
one of tne originators of this Board, and its first 
Fteadent, died November a, 1877. Rev. Dr. M. 
& Anderson succeeded him only a short time, 
when Hon. William P. Letchworth, the present de- 
voted and judicious President, was elected. 

By the statutes of May si and June, 1873, ^^ 
name of the Board was changed to The State Board 
of Oiarities^ Its memberdiip was increased to 
eleven, and additional powers were conferred upon 
it The right of supervisory visitation was extended 
to all charitable^ reformatory or correctional 
institutions^ except prisons. Even private asy- 
lums are includea. By this act any person or 
association is prohibited from establishing any 
asylum or institution of any sort for the custody 
or treatment of the insane without obtaining a 
license therefor from this Board. It provides, also, 
lor the appointment of a State Commissioner of 
Lunacy, who i% tx officio^ a member of this Board. 



When, in 1873, the act relating to State paupers 
passed by the Legislature, Albany was selected 
as one of the five counties of the State for their re- 
ception, support and care. It thus came to have 
a State Alms-house. The accommodations of- 
fered were for two hundred persons, and $2.50 per 
week was to be the price of support At first 
seventeen males and one female were assigned. Of 
these, one died, the ist of January, 1874, two ab- 
sconded, and nine were removed from the State as 
not belonging. Thb policy of determining the legal 
residence of paupers and relieving the State of the 
burden of their support by the removal of non-res- 
idents, has ever since been carried on. 

December 31, 1874, there were in Albanv County 
Alms-house, thirty-five children born in that insti- 
tution during the year. Only three of these now 
remain. The dependent children in this county 
are, as fast as possible, placed in xarious asylums 
in Albany. In 1875, the whole number was be- 
tween three and four hundred. The price paid for 
their maintenance is $1.50 per week. 

Much might be written concerning the vast 
amount of saving of expenditure by the judicious 
oversight and management of this Board in regu- 
lating the lavish outndoor relief; in the organization 
of productive labor in the poor-houses; in remand- 
ing to their own country large numbers of foreign 
paupers; in relieving our own citizens from the 
burden of their support, and transferring them to 
those persons or places upon whom it in equity 
should devolve. 

It is also justly claimed that, by the watchfulness 
and care of tnis Board, there has come to be a greatly 
improved condition of the poor-houses, a better un- 
derstanding of the objects and purposes of orphan 
asylums^ hospitals, and like charities; a general im- 
provement in the treatment and care of the insane 
and idiots; an equitable law carefully carried out 
relating to the settlement of paupers; in short, more 
intelligence, more economy, less taxation and less 
wrong-doing in the management of our unfor- 
tunate classes than before this State Board was es- 
tablished. 

We close our brief article with a tabulated state- 
ment of the names of the institutions in the County 
of Albany under the supervision of the State Board 
of Charities, and giving the principal items of 
general interest, so far as figures can give them, at 
intervals of five years. 

We take occadon here to put on record that the 
New York State Asylum for Idiots was first located 
in Albany County. It commenced its useful work 
in the City of Albany, October, 1851, and was re- 
moved to Geddes, near Syractise, in September, 
i8ss« The number of pupils admitted during that 
period were, in 185 1, 23; in 1852, 26; in i8s3» 
17; in i854» 8. 
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TABLE L 

ALBAXTCITT HOMOEOTATHK HOSPITAI. 



Year. 


Real Estate. 


Personal 
Property. 


Total 
Receipts. 


1 

Total 
expenditurbs. 


Total 
Under 

Treatment 
During 

the Year. 


Total > 
Discharged 

During 
THE Year. 


Total 
Remainino 
AT End or 

Year. 


1870 
















1875 


$10,057 00 

21,000 00 

1,000 00 




$3,00000 

5.790 42 
0.230 72 


$i<^428 00 

5.437 71 
5.9*3 <H 


«3« 


ii8 


6 


1880 




14 
13 


1885 





ALBAKT HOSPItAL. 



1870 


$48,000 00 


$5,00000 


$22,913 25 


$22,457 26 


432 


393 


39 


r* 

1875 


1880:::;::;:.. 


75,00000 
100,000 00 


2,500 00 
12,000 00 


30,701 00 
30,070 02 


3<^373oo 
27,682 02 


& 


439 
754 


■••■•...••.. 

43 
54 


1885 



child's HOSPITAL. 



Year. 



1870. 

1880. 
1885. 



Real Estate. 



535.9J» 77 
35,000 00 

40^000 00 

35,000001 



Personal 

PROrERTY. 



$3,00000 
27,500 00 
30,150 00 
46,300 00 



Total 

Receipts 

FOR THE Year. 



Total 
Expenditures. 



$32,625 04 
3.42002 
4,08670 

9.250 75 



$32,206 00 

3.345 «o 
3.28939 
5.05305 



Number 
Supported 

During 
THE Year. 



34 
53 
47 



1870 














' 


1875 
















i8»:::;:::;;. 


• 














1885 


$30,500 00 




«92.7io 57 


^«o.93i 45 


«3i 


S3 


4S 


ST. Peter's hospital. 


1870 
















187? 


$100,000 00 

100,000 00 
55,000 00 


■ 


$18,329 16 

12,437 7« 
12,909 77 


$18,252 26 

12.432 43 
12,565 56 


37« 
509 
477 


350 
449 
434 


26 


ISo.: ::::::.. 




60 


1005 * • • « . • ••• 


$1,000 00 


43 


TARI£ IL 

ALBANY guardian SOCIETY AND HOME FDR THB FRIENDLESS. 



Number 
Discharged 



\ 

6 
5 



Number 

Remainino 

atEndop 

Year. 



30 
45 
41 
52 



1870. 
1885. 



1870. 

1885 



$15,000 00 
30,000 00 
45,000 00 
50,000 00 



ALBANY ORPHAN ASYLUM. 
[For Children Between Ages of 3 and 12. Incoqmrated Marcli 30^ i88i.] 

— mT- 



$76,463 20 
90,000 00 
95,000 00 



$12.45069 
30,60465 
33.066 41 

27.44« 77 



$10^020 24 

29^15790 
32,116 ^9 

26^824 61 



i2i 

4a» 



BABIES* XintSBBf. 



IT 

"3 



149 

3 



1870 

1885 • *••• • ••[ 



$800 00 



$3,500 00 
4,200 00 
I200 00 

i6|000 00 



$2,200 00 



$2,474 47 



$2,461 83 



$200 00 

3.4CO00 
14,800 CO 

15,200 00 



CHILDREN*S FRIEND SOCIBTV. 
[Fim opened December i« 1856.] 

$3,627 6$ 



'^.S '' 



3.13767 
17.377 2? 



2.475 24 

3.19*^ 
16,850 20 



II 
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1870. 

'Is- 

1880. 
1885. 



1870..... 

looO. • • • I 
1885 .... 



ST. VINCXNT^S PEMALB ORPHAN ASYLUIC 
[Opened in 184$.] 



575,000 00 

8^116 00 

110^108 40 

127,289 00 



$3,oDo 00 
2,000 00 
2,000 00 
1,000 00 



IP1877 84 
15.483 65 
12,48049 



t3.745 90 
10^089 42 

14,197 86 
22,326 63 




ST. VINCEXT S XALB OftPHAN ASYLUX. 



$16,000 00 

4C,ooo 00 
58»ooo 00 

32,000 00 



$2,400 00 



$13,762 21 

10^154 18 

8,508 22 

12,046 24 



$13,641 60 

10,126 31 

8,301 58 

11, 983 03 



«93 
«4S 
I4« 
157 



10 
33 



62 



59 
35 
*5 
29 







HOME FOR THE AGED OP UTTLB SISTERS OP THE POOR. 






1870 


1 




i. 1 








1875 
















1880 


$43,700 00 
80,000 00 




$3,00$ 00 
3,50000 


$2,750 00 
3.5<»«> 


;« 


a4 

10 


106 


i«5 


ISO 


H03IB FOR AGKD MBN. 


1870 
















z> 

1875 
















1880 


$35,000 00 
35.00000 


$12,641 61 


S4.233 53 
4*12444 


S3.993« 
4»ii7 5« 


«5 

24 




|C 


1885 


6 


ii 






HOUSE OP SHELTER. 
[Incorporated January 4, 1869.] 








1870 » 








• 








1875.,.,. 
















1880 


$20,000 00 
20,000 00 


S3*550 <» 
4,05000 


S3.455 64 
4»904 78 


$2,623 ** 
4,i78 56 


25 
165 


128 


28 


iw$ 


27 


■ 




OPEN DOOR MISSION. 


- - 






i8to..... 


.^^^ 










» 




Zr ••••••• 

1875 


■ 














1880 






- • 




- - ■ 






1885 




$10,600 00 


5t,597 «4 


$2,096 04 


5« 


3« 


20 










• 


1870 


$6,000 00 




$1,839 96 
i.246 15 

•.697 05 
12,118 77 


Si.575 "9 
1,141 4« 
1,206 24 

«.953 10 


18 
29 

27 

»9 


3 
12 

4 
5 


«5 
«7 
a3 
«4 


•r*^ 

1875 


1880 


lo^ooo 00 


$1,375 00 
9.78656 


1885 






ST. Joseph's industrial school. 








1870 
















*zf^ 

1875 
















1880 
















1885 


















126 

«*7 
257 
253 



134 
110 

"Z 
128 



TABLE lit 

AL8ANY GOVKTY POOR-HOUSB. 






1870 

l«75 
1880 

1885 



No. Pbrsons 

SUPrORTBO. 



Male. Fcnale. 



945 
674 
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ProC jr. rrSirNKY, Kdltor. 



THE United States Arsenal is in the township 
of VVaiervIict, within the boundary of the village 
ot West Troy ; having the Hudson River on the 
east, the Watervliet Turnpike and horse railroad 
passing through the grounds on a line with the 
river, and the Eric Canal running through the 
depot inclosure, between the front and rear build- 
ings, over which are two bridges. The local posi- 
tion is distant northeast from the new Capitol, Al- 
bany, six miles; nearly opposite the City of Troy; 
and in latitude 42 degrees 43 minutes and 9 
seconds, and longitude 73 degrees \t minutes and 
7 seconds. 

The establishment was located here in 1813, 
upon about i % acres of land which was the original 
purchase, and was commenced in 1814 under the 
direction of Colonel George Bumford, of the ord- 
nance department; after which it was under the 
supervision of Major Daliba, an oflicer of the same 
department, who matured many of its details, and 
introduced an excellent system of economy and 
police regulations. These first oflicers have been 
succeeded by the following: 

Colonel Talcott, General W. J. Worth, Major 
Baker, Major Symington, Major Mordecai, Colonel 
Thornton, Colonel Hagner, Brevet-Captain O. E, 
Michaelis, Colonel Bulhngton, Colonel Mordecai, 
Captains Slichaelis, Metcalfe and Voung. 

The area of territory has been enlarged by several 
purchases, and cessions Irom the State. At this 
time the reservation contains 109 acres, the w*hole 
inclosed by a wall eight feet high, except on the 
east front, where there is an iron fence which 
allows an open, dear outlook to the river. 

The river front is 1,620 feet long, 800 feet of 
which is fmihhcd, at a cost of $50,000, as a stone 
wharf, where vessels as large as any navigating the 
upper Hudson can unload. From the river it ex- 
tends westward, with a width of 1 , 700 feet to the Erie 
Qinal, which passes through about 600 feet from the 
river, and thence in triangular sha|Xi to a point about 
1,000 feet from the canal, and within 200 feet of 
the Delaware and Hudson Canal Co.'8 railroad. 

The area within the inclosure now unoccupied 
is arranged with Uiste, and skill has been exercised 
in combining the useful with the agreeable. All 
the appointments and construction of buildings are 
nearly perfect The roadways are subsUntial and 
made of gravel interlaid with flag-stone walks, 
while the spaces, or portions unoccupied, are kept 
in lawns and gardcnplats, which, wnh the many 
shade trees, add to the general attractiveness. 



The present permanent buildings required to 
meet the demands of the various branciies con- 
nected with the Arsenal, as well ms offices^ residen- 
ces and quarters, are arranged with admirable skill 
with reference to their convenience and sgedaX 
purpose of economic adaptabili^. Thev are con- 
structed of brick and iron, in plain, solid masonry, 
without elaborate architectural design, and pie- 
sent a military appearance, increased by the war 
supplies^ and omamrnted with manj memoffial 
trophies of former victories on land and sea, £s- 
tributed over the vacant spaces within the indo9- 
ure. The buildings, more than thirty in all, are 
painted and kept in repair. 

During the Rebellion this arsenal emplofed 
1,500 men, and in some departments work was 
continued day and night to nil the requisitions Cor 
ordnancp supplies for our armies during their con- 
tinuous engagements. The Quantity, variety and 
quality of the issues made and forwarded diaj bj 
day, for mamr months, demonstrates the spedil 
advantages of this site for rapidly manu&ctnring 
military supplies, and shipping them in all direc- 
tions and at all seasons Since that time the erec- 
tion of a new system of store-rooms and shops, with 
increased motive power, improved machineiy of 
many kinds, and other facilities of recent introduc- 
tion and modem invention, have greatly enlaiged 
the capabilities and relative completeness of the es- 
tablishment, which will now accommodate a laiger 
force of workmen and insure greater prompCne& 

The more recent improvements are m com- 
pleted range of two-story shops, incloang three 
sides of a square, 465 feet front and 300 deep; this 
block, built of brick and iron, is of the most ap- 
proved style for working purposes, and supplied 
with double steam engines as well as with water 

Eower from the canal, the use of which is secnrdi 
y perpetual grant, for privileges granted to tlie 
State. Connected with this valuable system of con- 
\*enient shops, the permanent quarteri, barracks^ 
store-houses, timber and carriage stores, and all 
other fixed structures are well supplied with eveiy 
necessary modem conx-enience^ and many improve* 
ments which contribute to the health, comfort and 
well-being of all, have recetx-ed careful attendon. 

Independent of the extensi\'e iron manubctnring 
establishments in the immediate vicinity^ there are 
advantages in the geographical location and belli* 
ties for transportation of materials and sappllei 
which command consideration from the general 
Governmentyto permanently establish this depot 
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m scale oTnaUonal magnitade and importance, com- 
mensurate with the resources and demands of a 
people who are proud of their ability to maintain 
public improvements creditable to tne militaiy de- 
partment of thb Republic 

This establishment is under the Ordnance Bo« 
reau of the War Department at Washington, and 
in all its arrangements, and in eveiy detail, refer- 
ence has been thoroughly represented in the con- 
struction of permanent improvements as to ele- 
gance, durability- and order; and the general 
working force is most admirably selected with 
regard to their actual value and capacity for sub- 
stantial results. 

This b one of the national arsenals ranking as 
first-class^ and is designed to be the principal 
depot for military stores, arms and equipinents in 
the Northern States; also for the manuucture, repair 
and storage of war material and military equipages, 
and supplies for every branch of the infantry and 
cavalry service including fortification munitionSb 

The cost of the buildings for arsenal purposes^ 
including all necessary structures, machinery, im- 
provements^ manufactures, and stores, are estimated 
at $1,500,000, and value of raw material used 
during the year, $30,000; average number em- 
ployed,- 130, including 4 ofScers and 30 soldiers. 
The original cost of all the land is about $57,ooa 
Under proper regulations the public have access to 
this establishment, and it is well worthy of a kvssCL 

Upon a map of the arsenal grounds in 1878 
there were the following buildings: 

Guard-house; office; Quartermasters office and 
engine-house; iron store-house; workshops^ con- 
taining eight departments; turbines, IxMler and 
engine-rooms; arsenals, two; laboratory; officers* 
quarters, two; commanding officers' Quarters; ar- 
tillery store-house; cotuges for enlisted men, four; 
brick stables^ two; hospital; barracks; ice-houses, 
two; nitre store; timber store-houses, six; carriage 
sheds; proof-house; tank-house; magazines^ two; 
carriage sheds, i %. 

In the year 1813 the United States purchased 
two lots of land from Tames Gibbons and wife, 
upon which were located the first buildings of the 
arsenal The deed to these lands is recorded in 
the County Qerk's office, in Book of Deeds Na 29, 
pages aj, 24, and 25. The following extracts are 
given: 

''This Indenture, made the 14th day of July, in 
the yeir of our Lord, 1813, Between James Gib- 
bons and Esther, his wife, of the first part, and the 
people of the United States of the second part, 
w itnesseth. That the said party of the first part, for 
and in consideraiion of the sum of two thousand five 
hundred and ei*4hiy-five dollarsi current lawful 
money of the United Sutes, do grant, bargain, 
sell, demise,, releaie, and confirm unto the said 
party of the second part, and to their taccessors 
and assiffns forever, All that certain lot, piece, or 
parcel of land situate, lying and being in tke village 
of Gibbonsville, in the town of Watervllet, in the 
Coanty of Albanr, in the Sute of New York, and 
* * * containing one acre and fourteen perches 
of land. Also all that one other certain lo^ pieces 



or parcel of land situate, lyiqg; and being in 
Gibbonsville aforesaid and * ♦ * containing 
eleven acres three roods and fourteen perchesL" 

The first cession of lands by tlie State to the 
United States, is found in 5th edition R. SL, page 
93* in pursuance to the act |)assed March 31, 181 5, 
as follows: 

"And also all that certain piece or pared of land 
situate in the town of Watcrvlict, in the County of 
Albany, and State aforesaid, at a place called Gib- 
bonsville, on which is also erected an Arsenal and 
otlier buildings belonging to the United States, 
bounded as follows, to wit: * ^ * The United 
Slates are to retain such jurisdiction so long as said 
tract shall be applied to the use of providing for 
tlie defense and safety of the said State and no 
longer. The jurisdiction so ceded does not pre- 
vent the execution on said tracts of any process, 
civil or criminal, under the authority of this State, 
nor prevent the laws, not incompaUble with the 
purpose for which such cession was mad^ from 
operating within the bounds of said tract" 

Included in this Act is the following: "The 
United States have also jurisdiction over a tract of 
land in the town of Water\*liet, in the G>unty of 
Albany,such jurisdiction having been ceded for the 
defense and safety of th^s State by the Commis- 
sioners of the Land Office, pursuant to the act 
passed March 20, 1807." 

Second cession. — Chapter 332 of the Laws of 
1830, cedes to the United States of America, "for 
the purpose of erecting and maintaining thereon 
arsenals, magazine^ dock}'ards, and other neces- 
sary buildings, jurisdiction of the State over all 
that certain tract, piece or parcel of land, situate, 
lying and being in the town of Watervliet, in the 
County of Albany, and bounded as follows: * * * 
together with all the land under water lying oppo- 
site and westerly of the described premises, which 
has been heretofore granted by letters patent to 
James Gibbons by the people of the State of New 
York, but ahva}S excepting and reserving, out of 
the lands above described, the land occupied by 
the Erie Canal, one rod on each side thereof, and 
also the public highway." 

The State retains concurrent jurisdiction for the 
execution of all civil process therein, and of crim- 
inal process for offenses committed without the 
said tract of land. The United State are to retain 
jurisdiction only so long as the ceded lands are 
Ubcd for the purposes named in the act 

Third cesMon. —Chapter 96 of the Laws of 1833, 
cedes jurisdiction over an additional tract in said 
town " bounucd as follows, to wit: * * * contain- 
ing thirty-eight and one-tenth of an acre, excepting 
and reserving out one rod in width along the west 
side of the Erie Canal, subject to the same c6ndi- 
tions as the tracts first conveyed.* 

Fourth cession. — Giapter 337, Laws of New 
York, April Ui 1859. "An Act vesting in the 
United States of America lurisdiction over a cer- 
tain piece of land in the village it West Troy, in 
the County of Albany, bounded as follows^ to 
wit:" — With the ^aroe conditions as preWous 
coaveyancesL 
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In 1825, James Gibbons agreed to sell to the { tained from Esther Gibbons, his widow and cxeoi- 
Sute forty acres of land, at three hundred dollars irix. Some additions have been made br the 



per acre. He failed' to give a deed before his 
death, and April 28, 1828, the propertjr was ob- 



purchase of several contiguous IoIsl 
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GOVERNMENT BUILDING, 

The Government Building is a granite structure, 
located on Broadway, corner of State street 

llie marked progress of Albany, with its in- 
creased business, largely due to the concentration 
here of river, canal, and railroads oflering almost 
unparalleled facilities for inland transportation of 
every variety of merchandise, was brought to the 
consideration of the general Government Influ- 
ence of prominent citizens was successful in secur- 
ing the erection of a buildinj^ for the transaction 
ol Government business. The Post-office and 
other Federal offices had for all {)ast years de- 
pended upon rented apartments. 

llie first definite action was taken by G>ngress» 
March 21, 1872, when an act was passed, having 
for its object the erection of a building at Albany 
for Government purpose^ the cost of which was 
limited to 5350,00a At this time no appropria- 
tion was made, as it was required that the site be 
given by the City of Albany, 

After viewing several locations selection of the 
Exchani^e Building and lot wa<i made, and purchased 
by the city at a cost of $100,000, and accepted 
by the Government; but the area of ihtf M wm 



considered too small for the purposes. The act 
of March 3, 1873, appropriated $150,000 for the 
purchase of the Slechanics' and Farmers' Bank 
property on the north, separated by Exchange 
street Again, June 3, 1874, Congress appropri- 
ated $5,000 additional for the site. This made 
the total cost to the city and Government $2 2 5. oca 
In December, 1875, the work of razing the Ex- 
change Building was commenced, and continued 
until March. 1876. Work was then suspended be- 
cause Congress had failed to set a limit to the cost 
of the contemplated building. In March, 1877, 
an act was passed limiting the cost to $500^coa 
This necessitated a new plan; and the present, 
which is Italian Renaissance, was adopted in place 
of the originsd design, which was an elaborate 
Gothic. 

In June, 1877, work was resumed, and the cor* 
ner-stone laid with Masonic ceremonies^ May 7, 
1879. The appropriation having been used, work 
was discontinued in November, 1883, leaving 
some portions incomplete, but with many apart* 
ments ready for occupancy. 

The revenue officials were the first to take pot« 
session of the new building in December, loSj, 
Then followed the Post-office^ Janua^ i. 1884, 
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Other Government officiab took possession of their 
several apartments during 1884. 

The walls of the building are of cut granite, which 
is fire-proof in construction and material It 
measures 113 feet front, on Broadway; 126 feet 
rear, on Dean street; and 150 feet on State and 
Exchange streets^ It is .three stories high, with 
mansard roof and towers on each corner carried 
up an additional story. The main tower, on the 
comer of Broadway and Stat^ is appropriated 
to the United States Signal Service or Weather 
Bureau. 

The basement, which extends under the whole 
building, is used for heating purposes, receiving 
and shipping mail matter, and lx>nded warehouse. 

The roof is constructed of iron, copper and tin. 
The stairways are of iron and slate, with oak hand- 
rails. The corridors are spacious^ well lighted, 
with floors covered with tiles. All doors, casements 
and moldings are solid white oak. The ventila- 
tion and heating arrangements are most admirable 
in every apartment All the rooms are spacious, 
elegantly finished, and splendidly lighted. Every 
office b supplied with all needed accommodations 
for comfort and convenience; while the furniture, 
desks and book-cases are of walnut and oak, made 
substantial and for service. 

The- different floors are reached by easy stair- 
ways or elevators. The approaches to die build- 
ing are cut granite, and the side-walks smooth 
patent slabs. The building is a model in all its 
detailsL 

The total cost thus lar is $627,148. The super- 
intendents of construction have been resident archi- 
tectSb Edward Qgden was the first superintendent, 
who had charge after removing the old Exchange 
Building and th^ building of the foundatioiL Mr. 
George H. Sear had charge of putting up die base- 
ment Mr. Walter Dickson was then placed in 
charge^ and under his superintendence the building 
was completed. Colonel William E. Fitch was 
clerk, and Mr. John E. Todd, master mechanic. 

THE ALBANY POST-OFFICE 

Is located in the Go\'emment Building, and oc- 
cupies the first floor and part of the basement 

There is no reliable evidence that any general mail 
or postal serxice was instituted or maintained by 
the colonial government at Albany, nor was it a 
postal point, and during the Revolution each party 
was dependent upon its own methods for convey- 
ing inlormation or communicating with distant 
pointSL 

The earliest traveled route from Albany was to 
New York, by the Hudson River, and at die com- 
mencement of hostilities the settlements near Al« 
bany were only outposts and centers for the collec- 
tion of trade and traffic Modes of communication 
and conveyance were primitive and conducted by 
parties direcdy interested. This condition was 
somewhat improved or modified daring hostilities 
by opening new roads or a%-enaes for conveying 
supplies and communicating with the army, 'liiese 
in tim« became post roads, and were extended to 



more distant settlement^ reaching many miles from 
Albany. 

The introduction of practical improvements and 
the rapid development of the country, necessitated 
some method by which the people could commu- 
nicate with distant places; and the new Government 
was prompt in establishing the post-office depart- 
ment for the rapid transmission and safe delivery of 
mail matter to all available settlementSL 

The following facts and records connected with 
the early history of the general post-office are 
gathered from' the acts of the Provincial Congress. 
At the sesion held July 26, 1775, it was 

^^Be^ohed^ That a Postmaster-General be ap- 
pointed for these United Colonics, to hold office 
for one year, and to hold his office at Philadelphia, 
and he shall receive a salary of one thousand dol- 
lars a year." 

Benjamin Franklin received the first appoint- 
ment 

**Besohfe<ff That a line of posts be appointed 
under the direction of the Postmaster-General, 
from Falmouth, in New England, to Savannah, in 
Georgia." 

July 8, 1776. — ^^Resohedf lliat the postmastem, 
while in office, be excused from militarv duty ; " 
and August 8, 1776, it was **Resotvcd^ I1iat the 
post-riders be exempt from military* duty." 

In 1777 three new routes were established: 
from Casco Bay to Philadelphia; from Philadelphia 
to Edenton, N. C; and from Edenton to Savannah. 
In 1 7S0, packets, and other vessels in the Conti- 
nental Ser%'ice, were to carry letters and deposit 
them in the nearest office to the post where they 
shall arrive. 

October 18, 1782, ordinance was made for reg- 
ulating the post-office in tlie United States of 
America. All postmasteis were to subscribe to a 
general oaih; post-riders were appointed. Postage 
was established at the following rates in periny- 
weights and grains of silver, estimating each penny- 
weight at five-ninetieths of a dollar, or five and five- 
ninth cents: for any distance not exceeding 60 
miles, one pennyweight, eight grains; less than too 
miles, two pennyweights; 100 to ico miles, two 
pennyweights, sixteen grains. Sixteen grains for 
every additional 100 miles — ^for single sheets. A 
^cket of one ounce was equal to four letters, 
rost-riders could carry newspapers, if licensed. 

September 7, 1785.— •• RtsoheJ, ITiat the Post- 
master-General be and he is hereby authorized, 
and instructed, to enter into contract for the con- 
veyance of the mails by the stage-carriages from « 
the City of New York to the City of Albany, ac- 
cording to the accustomed route. 

" No paper money to be received for postage.* 

The history of the Albany Post-office, as a 
Government institution, dates from 1783, when 
Abraham Yates was the first postmaster under tha 
Provincial Congress.* The records previous to this 
time give vtry little information on the subject 
It appears that posul facilities were limited to in« 
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dividual enterprise, and messages were sent by river 
conveyance to New York, and post-riders to other 
points Tins method for the distribution of public 
or prixate correspondence with neighboring coun- 
ties was continued for several vears, and to some 
parts of tills county as late as 102a 

lliese riders niet at certain points and inter- 
changed letters and papers. The shrill blast of the 
postman's horn gave notice to the waiting maiden 
at the farm-gate that he had something for her or 
the family, after delivering which, he hastened on 
his journey. When the business was not remuner- 
ative, subscriptions were made among the citizens 
who were interested in their continuance. 

Post-riders were, in time, followed by stage- 
coaches; these by steamboats. The introduction 
of railroads made a marvellous change in the trans- 
mission and rapid conveyance of all poistal matter, 
as well as in an increase in the post-offices. At 
this date only a few offices in the county receive 
their mail by the antiquated stage-coach. The 
several lines of railroads which leave Albany traverse 
the county in many directions, and pass through 
nearly all the po^t villages, distributing mails daily. 
In 1785, Albany ser\*ed for Greenbush, Schenec- 
tady, Cherry Valley, Orange and Dutchess Coun- 
ties, and letters were advertised for Vermont 

In 1776 post-mails were received twice a week 
from New York. At this time a mail was re- 
ceived once a week from Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Other routes and extensions were made in 1 789 and 
1790, reaching west, the post leaving Albany on 
Mondav for Schenectady, Johnstown, Canajoharie, 
Fort Plain, Fort Hunter, and arrived at Warrens- 
bush on Friday; returning to Albany on the fol- 
lowing Monday. 

About this time mails were sent to Vermont and 
other towns as far as Hoosic, and in 1791-92 
the Postmaster-General extended the post-routes 
from Albany to Bennington and Burlington, Vt 
In 1 794 there were iis't post routes from Albany. 
The first on the cast side of the river to New York 
once a week ; the second, north, by way of Lan- 
singburgh, Bennington, Manchester, Rutland and 
Middlebury, to Buriington, Vt; the third went 
to New I^ebanon, Pittsfield, Northampton and 
Brookfield, Mass. ; the fourth passed, via Kinder- 
hook and Stockbridge, to Springfield, Mass. On 
these lines the mail was carried once a week. The 
fifth route extended cast to Schencctody, Johns- 
town, Canajoharie, German Flats, Whitestown, 
Old Fort Schuyler, Onondaga, Aurora, Scipio, 
Gene\*a, and Canandaigua, once in two weeks. 
In 1796, maiU were established between .\lbany 
and Philadelphia, a distance of 260 miles, and 
delivered in three days. In this year the mail 
facilities were extended to Genesee County, which 
was then the far west Post-riders travel sed the 
countv in 1797, distributing letters and papers, 
and in i8oo a post was sent to Duanesburgh. 
Other offices were established soon after. Mails 
were delivered and collected by post-riders as late 
as 1 820 in this county; after this date stage-coaches 
were brought into use, and the gradual development 
of agriculture and other resources demanded in- 



creased postal facilities. There are now fif^- 
post-offices in Albany Coun^, as shown in anotfacr 
part of this volume. The first postman or letter- 
carrier for the Albany post-office was WilHam 
(Billy) Winne, celebrated as the captor of the Pye 
robber, in December, i8o6u He served from 1800 
until his death in 1848L 

The post-office in Albany has been located in 
different places. The eariie&t known was in 1784. 
a few doors above Maiden lane on the east side 
of Market street, now Broadway; Abram Yates^ 
Postmaster. 

May 2, 1 86 1, the building on the southeast 
comer of State and Broadway was taken down, to 
give place for the present more substantial sirac- 
ture now occupied by P. V. Fort & Son. During 
the war of 1812, inthis old comer was a drug 
store, kept by Jacob Mancius, and in the rear 
of it, in a room seven by nine^ was kept the 
city post-office. The postmaster employed bat 
one clerk, who attended the drag store and as- 
sisted in opening and putting up mails, and the 
delivery of letters and papeis. During the season of 
river navigation, sailing vessels brougnt the mails to 
and from New York Gty. In the winter they weie 
conveyed by land carriage. The pc^t-office was a 
one-horse concern; but then, as now. everybody 
was anxious to learo the latest news. 

In 1823, the post-office was located on North 
Market street, a little north of the Government 
Building, nearly on the present site of Geoige A. 
Birch's store. 

The post-office was taken to the Exchange Build- 
ing in 1840, and remained there till 1862, when 
it was temporarily moved to State above Green 
street, in the building now occupied by Smith, 
Covert & Ca After repairs were made in the 
Exchange, it was removed in 1863 to its former 
location, where it remained until 1873. ^° ^^ 
year it became necessary to vacate the building, 
and the office was again obliged to occupy new 
quarters. This time it was on the east side of 
North Pearl, south of Columbia street, in the Little 
Building, now* occupied by A. B. Van Gaasbeeck. 
Another change followed in 1877; when the post- 
office was transferred to the Delavan Block on 
Broadway. Here it remained until January i, 
1884, when it took possession of its assigned lo- 
cation in the new Government Building, as a fixed 
institution, with all modem improvements, appli- 
ances and conveniences. 

In 1 799, the rates of postage were as follows : lor 
a single sheet, 40 miles, more or less, 8 cents; 40 
to 90 miles, 10 cents; 90 to 150 miles, I2| cents; 
150 to 300 miles, 17 cents; 300 to 500 mile% 20 
cents; 500 miles or more, 25 cents. These rates 
were continued until about 1825, when they were 
changed 10 6, 10, I2|, i8f and 25 cents, and were 
the esublished rates up to 184^. Then the 5 and 
10 cent rates were adopted by Act of Congress; for 
every single letter under 300 miles, 5 cents^ and 
for any distance over 300 miles, 10 cents for each 
half-ounce. Postage stamps were first used ia 
1847 of the denomination of s cents. June ji, 
1 8$ I, the act took effect reducing posuge to 3 cents 
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on all letters less than half an ounce and not ex- 
ceeding 3»ooo miles in distance, prepaid; and 
double this rate for over 3,000 milel This year 
envelopes were introduced. In 1851, Government 
stamped envelopes were issued. In 1855. another 
modification was made; on single letters, 3 cents 
prepaid for any distance less than 3»ooo miles, and 
ID cents over 3,000 miles. In 1063, the law was 
enacted making the laie of postage within the 
United States 3 cents, and prepayment by stamps. 
October, 1883, the two-cent stamp became the law 
for every half-ounce or less; and on the first of 
July, i88s» the law took effect making the pre- 
payment of two cents by stamp the legal rate of 
postage on all letters weighing one ounce or less. 

Postal cards and money orders were first issued 
in 187a, and about the same time the registration 
of letters was introduced 

Since Abraham Yates^ who served till 179S1 the 
following have performed the duties of postmaster 
in the Albany office. The dates of their respective 
appointments are given from the best available 
data: 

I795t George W. Mancius, Jacob Mancius; 
1812, James Mayer; 1815, Peter P. Dox; 1S16, 
GerritL Dox; 1821, Solomon Southwick; 1822- 
29, Solomon Van Rensselaer; 1839-40, Azariah 
C Flagg; 1842-43, Solomon Van Rensselaer; 
1843-49. James D. Wasson; 1849-50, Lewis Ben- 
edict; 1850-58, James Kidd; 1858-61, Calvert 
Comstock; 1861-65, George Dawson; 1865-69, 
Joseph Davis; 1869-71, Morgan I* Filkins; 1871 
-77. John F. Smyth; 1877-85, William H. Craig; 
and on June i, 1885, Dr. D. V. O'Leary entered 
upon the duties of the office. Nineteen different 
men have been postmasters in the past one hundred 
years, represented by twenty appointments. 

The salary of the postmaster is $3,500 per an- 
num. The working force of the Albany office at 
this time is composed of 65 persons. Their 
dudes are divided as follows : 32 letter carriers, 
salaries from $600 to $1,000 per annum; 8 
general delivery clerks; 2 stamp clerks; 4 r^istry 
clerks; 2 money order clerks; 8 letter distributors; 
and 9 baggage clerks; salaries from $350 to $1, loa 
The office is also represented by a deputy or assist- 
ant Albany is one of the important distributing 
oflScea. Mails are dispatched to allparts of the 
United States and British America. Ilie business 
of this office by the carriers for the month of May, 
1885, was : I>elivered mail letters, 286,490; local 
letters, 37,655; registered letters, 973; mail postal 
cards, 48,671; local postal cards, 33, 682; newspa- 
pers, 172,202; collected letters, 196,746; postal 
cards, 50,049; newspaper^ 20,804* For the year, 
toul letters 1,335,720; papers, 607,80a 

There are 217 mails distributed daily at this 
office. At the present time there are only five 
mail stage routes from Albany. 

THE UNITED STATES CUSTOM HOUSE. 

The collection of customs at Albany was estab- 
lished in the year 1803, in connection with the 
New York Custom HousOiand tho first Deputy- 



Collector was William Seymour. The first license 
entered is dated July 12, 1833. At this time only 
two vessels were trading regularly to Boston — the 
schooner Visscher and sloop George Washington, 
owned by Davis h. Center. 

As early as 1770, the sloop Oliver Bronk, Cap- 
tain Bloodgocd, was sent from Albany to the West 
Indies. In 1771, the number of sloops running 
between Albany and New York was about 125. 
In 1785, the sloop Experiment, 80 tons burden, 
Cdptain Stewart Dean, fitted out at this place for 
China, and sailed from New York, December 18th. 

After the completion of the Erie and Champlain 
Canal, followed a few years after by the introduc- 
tion of railroads, new avenues of trade were opened 
which necessitated the establishment of an office 
for the collection of customs at the terminus of the 
canals and at the head of tide-water at Albany. 
Since 1833 the following persons have performed 
the duties of Deputy Collector and Surxcyors: 
William Seymour, Albert Gallup, Dennis E Gaf- 
ney, and William Bruce. March 2, 1867, Con- 
gress passed an act making Albany a port of entrv, 
with Surveyor of Customs as the chief officer. The 
following have served under that act: Peter M. 
Carmichael, 1867; Isaac N. Keeler, 1870; John 
C Whitney, 1875; William N. S. Sanders, 1879; 
John A. Luby, 1882; Addison D. Cole, 1885; Or-, 
rin A. Fuller, Special Deputy. 

There are also connected with the office two 
Deputies and four Inspectors, llie revenue from 
this office yields about $150,000 annually, at an 
expense of less than $11,000. The receipts for 
May, 1885, were $1,832. The Custom House is 
located in the Government Building. 

THE UNITED STATES INTERNAL REV- 

ENUE OFFICE 

Is located in the Government Building. It was 
established in 1862, with a Collector as chief offi- 
cer, assisted by nine Deputies. The district is known 
as the fourteenth, and originally comprised the fol- 
lowing counties: Albany, Schenectady, Schoharie, 
Montgomery, Fulton, Hamilton, and Saratoga. It 
now also includes the counties of Greene, Ulster, 
Orange, Sullivan, and Rockland, which were added 
to the district August 1, 1883. The collections 
in the original district from 1862 to 1879 aggre- 
gated about $21,453,803. The average collections 
per annum do not vary much from $6oo,ooa 
rhe receipts for May, 1885, were $133,716. The 
Internal Revenue Collectors for this clistrict have 
been Theodore Townsend, Tohn M. Bailey, Ralph 
P. Lathrop, James W. fientfey, and Isban Hess^ 

STEAMBOAT INSPECTORa 

The Local Board for the District of Albany, 
which comprises the Hudson River above Miltm, 
was established in July, 1871. The office is in the 
Government Building. Charies S. Hervey and 
T^H^nard Brainard were the first appointees, and 
have not been superseded. Captam Frank A. 
Shepard baa filled the position of Clerk to Ml« 
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Board since September, 1871. The duties of the 
officers are to inspect hulls, engines, and' boilers, 
and license masters, mates, pilots, and engineers. 
There are about 200 steam vessels in the district, 
comprising passenger, towing, freight, and ferry- 
boats. The boats of the People's Line belong to 
the New York District 

UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT. 

This is known as the second circuit, and in- 
cludes Vermont, Connecticut, and New York, It 
was organized September 24, 1789. A term is 
held on the third Tuesday in January annually, in 
the Government Building. 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT. 

This is designated as the Northern District of 
New York, and Albany is one of the forty-six 
counties of which it is composed as organized 
April 9, 1814. 

The District Attorneys are appointed for a term 
of four years, at a salary of $6,000 per year. The 
present incumbent is Honorable Martin I. Towns- 
end, of Troy. Alden Chester, of Albany, is Assist- 
ant District Attorney. 

Masters and Examiners in United States Circuit 
Court: William Lansing, J. Hampden Wood. 

Masters and Examiners in United States District 
Court: Worthingion Frothingham, William Lan- 
sinar, J. Hampden Wood. 

Commissioners: Worthington Frothingham and 
J. Hampden Wood. 

Deputy-Marshal: James H. Kelley. 

Board of Pension Examining Surgeons. — ^The 
following physicians of Albany have served as ex- 
amining suri^eons: S. D. Willard, S. H. Freeman, 
George T. Stevens, J. Savage Delavan. William H. 
Craig. 'Hie present Board consists of Drs. Charles 
H. Porter, William H. Bailey, Herman BendeU. 

Alonzo B. Voorhees was appointed Registrar in 
Bankruptcy in 1867. 

SIGNAL SERVICE. 

The United States Signal Service was established 
in Albany in December, 1873, and located in the 
Dudley Observatory under the direction of Ser- 
geant Myers. .March 13, 1880, the office was 
removed to Gray's Building, Not. 4 s and 44 State 
street October 1, 1884, the rooms on the upper 
floor of the Government Building, which are admir- 
ably arranged foi this special purpose, were placed 
in care of Sergeant I. O. Barnes^ the officer in 
charge. There have been stationed at the Albany 
office since its commencement, Sergeants Myers, 
Danhauser, Deal, and Barnes, 

The w)iole service is conducted by the War 
Department under Chief Signal Officer General W. 
n. Haxen, at Washington. Observations are taken 
at the Albany office at 7 a. m , 3 and 1 1 p. m., and 
the reports arc forwarded to Washington by tele- 
grapti. Local obsen%ntions are taken at 1 1 a. m. 
and 7 P. M., and a sudden fall in the temperature 



is indicated by hoisdng a black flag from the roof 
of the building. 

The FarmtPs BuUdm^ containing weather indi- 
cations, is sent from this office to about three hun- 
dred and eighty postmasters In thb vicinity, and to 
several business firms and other persons in Uie 
city. Reports are received from about fifty-«iz 
stations, which are furnished to newspapers for 
publication, and posted in many public places 
about the city. 

The office b open during the usual baaneas 
hours, and any information as to reports and the 
general work of the service is freely given through 
the kindness of Sergeant I. O. Barnes. 

The temperature of Albany, as observed at this 
station for die past ten years, has an extreme range 
from 93^ above to 18^ below zero, and an average 
yearly range from 9s. 5^ above to 11.8^ below zera 
The mean for the seasons b: winter, 2S*^^» q>ri]ig; 
45.6°; summer, 7a 5^; autumn, 51.2^. Average 
for the year, 48. s®. 

In the winter of 1790^ the thermometer marked 
24^ below zero; February 9, 1807, at -sunrise^ 20^ 
below zero; February is, 1809, Sunday rooming, 
8 o'clock, 17^ below zera July 13, 1853, the 
thermometer at Albany indicated 94^ above zero. 
These are recorded by Joel Munsell as remarkable 
for this d^. 

The average yearly rainfall, as computed from 
obser\*ations at thb station for the years from 1874 
to 1884, is 36. 97 inches, and is distributed through- 
out the year as follows: winter, 8.07; spring, 8.69; 
summer, ia95; and autumn, 9.26 incheai For 
the year 1853, the rainfall was 45*79 inches^ and 
for 1850, 5a 97 inchesL The lowest record was in 
1851, 31.79 inches. The average rainCill atAl- 
bany, as determined at the Boys' Academy, from 
1826 to 1852 was 40.64 inches. Compared with 
the past ten years the rainfall appears to be dimin- 
bhing. 

A code of weather signals has been adopted at 
the service station for Albany. In accordance 
with the recommendation of General Hazen, the 
following signals are used at thb station: The red 
and blue sun, star and crescent, di^played on flags. 
The blue sun indicates general rain or snow; blue 
star, local rain or snow; the blue crescent, clear or 
fair weather; the red sun indicates higher tempera- 
ture; the red star, stationary temperature; the red 
crescent, lower temperature. 

UNITED STATES OFFICERS. 

This list comprises the names of men who are 
or have been citizens of Albany County and hdd 
very prominent offices in the United States Govern^ 
ment 

Prssidext op thx UKfTED Statbs. — ^Martitt Van 
Buren, elected in the fiill of 1836. Sworn into 
office March 4» 1837. He was a native of Kin« 
dcrhook; but resided and practiced law in Albany 
many yean. 

VicE-PaesiDKNT. — Daniel D. Tompkins, elected 
in 1817. lliough Mr. Tompkins was nol one 
who might be cafied a permanent resident of Al* 
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bany County, he spent many years of his life in the 
Gty of Albany, and was at the time of his election 
as Vice-President, residing in this city as the Gov- 
ernor of the State. 

Unitko States Senatoksl — ^The G>nstitut]on of 
the United States provides that the Legislature of 
each State shall choose two senators, who shall 
hold their office mi years. Vacancies during the 
recess of the Legislature are filled by the Governor 
until the sittings of the next L^gblature. At the first 
session they were divided into three classes, that 
one-third might be chosen every second year. A 
Senator must be an inhabitant of the State which 
chooses him, and must have been a citizen of the 
United States nine yearsL 

Philip Schuyler, chosen July i6, 1789, serving 
till 1 791; Philip Schuyler, chosen January 24, 
1 797, sening one year. Martin Van Buren, elected 
February 6. i8ai; Martin Van Buren, elected 
February 6, 1827; Charles K Dudley, elected 
January 15, 1829; William L^ Marcy, elected 
February i, 1831; John A. Dix, elected January 
18, 1845; Ira Harris, February 5, 1861. 

U. & CABINET, JUDICIAL AND DIPLO- 

MATIC OFFICER& 

Alexander Hamilton, who studied law and mar- 
ried in Albany, and spent much time in this city, 
was Washington's Secretary of the Treasury; John 
C Spencer also held this office, to which Daniel 
Manning has recently succeeded. Martin Van 
Buren and William ll Marcy held the office of 
Secretary of State; Smith Thompson, Secretary of 
the Navy; John C Spencer, Jonn A« Dix, Sec- 
retary of War; Benjamin F. Butler, Attomey- 
GenemL 

John J. Bradley, a native of Berne, and Smith 
Thompson, once a resident of Albany, have 
adorned the Bench of the United States Supreme 
Court 

Martin Van Buren, Daniel D. Barnard, Har- 
manus Bleecker, Henry G. Wheaton, Bradford R. 
Wood, John A. Dix, Henry A. Homes, Robert H. 
Pruyn, Alfred Conkling, Bret Harte, £. G. Squier, 
& G. W. Benjamin, J. Meredith Read, John M. 
Bailey, and probably some others whose names 
do not now occur to us, have gone from this 
county to hold various important diplomatic posi* 
tions abroad. 

Besides these, we record Roscoe Conkling and Ice- 
land Stanford, ex-United States Senators, as natives 
of Albany County. Aaron Burr, who read and 

Eracticed law in Albany, where, also, was bom 
is daughter, Theodosia, held the office of United 
States Senator, and Vice-President under Jefferson. 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORSL 

The Constitution of the United Sutes provides 
that the President and Vice-President shall be 
chosen by Electors appointed In such a manner as 
the Legislatures of the States shall direct, the num- 
ber to be eaual to their number of Senators and 
Represenutivcs in Co^giess. In this State the 



electors were originally appointed by the Legisla- 
ture. Subsequently, by an act passed March s6, 
1796, the Le^ature convened m Special Session 
quadrennially, on die first Tuesday in November, 
at Hudson, in place of the Electoral College. 
I1iey continued to hold their Special Sessions there 
till 181 2, since which time, by an act passed May 
26th of that year, the Electors have met at Albany. 
By the Act of March 15, 1825, the District System 
was adopted; but this existed for only one election, 
when the L^islature, by an act passed April 15, 
1829, adopted the present system. In making up 
the general ticket, one person is selected from each 
Congressional District, and two to represent the 
Stiite at large. The Electoral College meets at the 
State Capitol the first Wednesday of December of 
the Presidential year, and casts its votes for Presi- 
dent and Vice-IVesident; makes a list thereof; and 
forwards it, under seal, to the President of the United 
States Senate, who announces the result. 

Electors /rom Albany appointed by the Legistature 
under the Act of 1792. — 1796, November 7, Abra- 
ham Ten Broeck, Abraham Van Vcchten; 1800^ 
Jeremiah Van Rensselaer; 1804, Henry Quacken- 
bc^; 1808, Ambrose Spencer, Henry Yates, Jr.; 
1812, Simeon De Witt, Archibald Mclntyre; 
1816, Charles E. Dudley; 1820, Benjamin Knower; 
1824, Elislia Dorr. 

Electors elected by Districts. — 1 8 2 8, Abraham Van 
Vechten; 1832, John M. Quackenbush; 1836, 
Peter Wendell; 1840, Archibald Mclntyre; 1844* 
John Keyes Paige; 1848, Clarkson F. Crosby; 
1852, Cornelius Vosburgh; 1856, Henrv H. Van 
Dyck; 1860^ Jacob H. Ten Eyck; 1864. John 
Tweddle; 1868, John Loew (did not attend and 
Cornelius Armstrong was appointed.). From the 
adoption of the Constitution down to 1872, an 
elector was always taken from Albany. 1876, 
Eli Peny; 1884, Erastus Corning. 

REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS. 

The House of Representatives is composed of 
members elected by districts; they hold their office 
two years; must reside in the State which they are 
chosen to represent, and have been seven years 
citizens of the United States, and have attained the 
age of twenty-five. Each new Congress com- 
mences on the 4th of March every odd year, llie 
elections are held during the vcar preceding. 

Tlie Constitution of the United States directs 
that a census be taken ei'er)* ten years, which has 
been fixed at those years ending with a cipher* 
After each enumeration. Congress apportions the 
representation among the several States, lliere 
are now thirty-three Congressional Districts in the 
Sute. Hie County of Albany comprises the six« 
teenth district 

The following shows the names of the Represent- 
atives that represented Albanv County, with the 
Congresses in which they served — ^Jeremiah L Van 
Rensselaer, ist Congress; James Gordon and Peter 
Silvester, each a part of the second Congress; Henry 
Glen, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th; Killian Van Rensselaer, 
7th, 8th, 9th, loth, nth; Harmanus Bleecker, 
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1 2th; John Lovettp 13th, 14th; Rensselaer West- 
erlo, 15th; Solomon Van Rensselaer, i6th; 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, 17th, 18th, 19th, 
20th; Ambrose Spencer. 21st; Gerrit Y. Lansing, 
22d, 23d, 24th; Albert Gallup, 25th; Daniel D. 
Barnard, 26th, 27th, 28th; Bradford R. Wood, 
29ih; John I. Slin^erland. 30th; John L. School- 
craft, 31st, 32d; Rufus W. Peckham, 33d; Sam- 
uel Dixon, 34th; Erastus Coming, Sr., 3Sth, 37th, 



38th; John H. Reynolds, 36th; Charles Good* 
ye^> 39th; John V. L Pruyn, 40th; Scq>hen L. 
Mayham, 41st; Eli Perry, 4 2d, 43d; Charles H. 
Adam«, 44th; Terence J. Quinn, 45th; John M. 
Bailey, 46th; Michael M. Nolan. 47th; Thomas 
J. Van Alystyne, 48th; John Swinburne, 49tli. 

In some instances the districts represented in- 
cluded portions of territoiy adjacent to Atbuiy 
County. 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTIONS.. 

i ftOI ~'^^^^ Convention was held at Albany 
aO^-I-' from October 13 to 27, i8oi, pursuant 
to an act passed April 6th of that year, to settle a 
controversy that had arisen regarding the relative 
powers of the Governor and Council of Appoint- 
ments respecting nominations for office, and to 
consider the expediency of altering the Constitu- 
tion in regard to the number of Senators and As- 
semblymen, with power to reduce and limit the 
same. The Convention unanimously decided that 
the Council of Appointment had equal powers of 
nomination of othccrs with the Governor. The 
number of Senators was fixed at thirty-two, and As- 
semblymen at one hundred, to be increased after 
each census, at the rate of two yearly, until they 
reached the number of one hundred and fifty. 
Aaron Burr was President. The delegates from 
Albany were: Johan Jost Dictz, I^onard Ganse- 
voort,' Daniel Hale, John V. Henry, josiah Ogden 
Hoffman, Abraham Van Ingenj Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, Ptter West 

1821. — ^The Legislature of 1820 passed an act 
recommending a Convention of the|>eopleof this 
State. Objections were made to it by the Council 
of Revision. These objections were referred to 
a select committee, which submitted its report Jan- 
uary 9, 1 82 1, in op|x>j»ition to the opinion of^the 
Council, which was adopted by the Assembly. 
But the bill did not receive a two-thirds vote and 
failed to |)ass. 

A new bill was immediately drafted, received 
the sanction of the Council of Reusion, and passed 
both Houses March 13, 1821. 

The Convention assembled in Albany, August 
28, and adjourned November 10, 1821. Daniel 
D. Tompkins was President The Delegates from 
Albany were James Kent Ambrose S|Kncer, 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, Abraham Van Vechten. 

These gentlemen all refused to sign the Con- 
stitution as revised by this Convention. 



1846. — ^The Constitution of 1821 grew in dis- 
favor owing to a feeling that the power in the 
hands of the Governor and Senate had become 
too great Other strong objections were made to it. 

Agreeably to the popular will, expressed at the 
general election November 4» i845» stn act passed 
the Legislature, April 22, 1846, calling a Conven- 
tion at Albany, June ist following. It met on that 
day, and adjourned October 9, 1846. 

The new^ Constitation limited the discretion of 
the Legislature in regard to some of the great con- 
cerns of the State, extended the elective franchise^ 
gave the people the selection of most of the local 
officers which had been appointed by the L^isla- 
ture, erected an independent Court of Appeal^ 
and made other changes in the Judiciary and 
Courts of the Sute. John Tracy, of Chenango^ 
was President This Constitution was submitted 
to the people No\ember 3, 1846, with the ques- 
tion for the repeal of the property qualifications for 
colored citizens separately. The result was: Con- 
stitution— Aj-es, 221,528; Noes, 92,436. Eqnal 
Suffrage to Colored Persons— A}-es, 85,306; Noe% 
223,834. Tlie delegates from .Mban^ were: Ira 
Harris, Peter Shaver, Iknjamin Stanton, Horace K. 
Willard. 

1S67. — .\ccording to the provisions of the 
Constitution and the will of the people, the Ijtp^ 
lature of 1867 ** provided for the election of de- 
legates to revise the organic law of the State, which 
was held April 23d of that year." The election 
resulted in a majority in favor of the convention. 
l1iirty-two delegates at large were chosen, voters 
being restricted to sixteen names upon their baOoli. 
Thus were secured equal representations, so far as 
these delegates were concerned, of the two kading 
political parties of the day. 

The Convention met in Albany June 4f and ad* 
joumed November is, 1867. 

William A. Wheeler was President Delegates 
from Albany County were Ira Harris, at large, and 
William Cassidyi Erastus Coming, AmasaJ. Paifcer, 
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CONSTITUTIONAL COMMISSION. 

The Constitution framed by the Convention of 
1867 contained several provisions, the essential 
principles of which were felt to be desirable in the 
organic law. Among these was the clause for- 
bidding the Legislature to audit claims, and the 
sections relative to the Public Works and Prisons. 
Governor Hoflman, in his annual message of 1872, 
recommended that a commission of thirty-two 
eminent citizens,. taken from the two great political 
parties, be created for the purpose of effecting a 
thorough revision of the Constitution. The Legis- 
lature acted upon this suggestion, empowering the 
Governor, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate^ to designate thirty-two persons — 
four from each judicial district — to constitute a 
commission for the purpose of proposing to the 
Legislature, at its next session, amendments to the 
Constitution, provided that no amendment shall be 
made to the sixth article thereoC 

Commissioners from the Third District, includ- 
ing Albany County, were Robert H. Pruyn, Al- 
bany; William Cassidy, Albany; George C Bur- 
dett, Troy; Joseph R Hall, CaUkill; Cornelius 
Tracy, Troy. Robert H. Pruyn was chosen Chair- 
man. 

The Commission assembled in Albany December 
4, 1872, and adjourned March 15, 1873. Their 
deliberations were submitted to the Legislature of 

1873, by which, after some modifications, the 
proposed amendments were referred to the Legis- 
lature of 1874, pursuant to Article 13, Section i, of 
the Constitution. This Legislature submitted to 
the people at the general election to be held in 

1874, the amendments to which it agreed. The 
fifth article^ as proposed by the Commission, pro- 
vided for the appointment, by the Governor and 
Senate, of Secretary of State, Attorne)'-General, 
State Engineer and Survc)-or, Superintendent of 
Public Works^ and Superintendent of Prisons. 
This article was not approved and was not submit- 
ted to the people. 

The disagreement in the Legislature upon this 
article, resulted in the postponement of the impor- 
tant amendments relating to the Superintendent of 
Public Works and Superintendent of Prisons, and 
providing for their appointment by the Governor, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
These amendments were submitted to the people 
in 1876, and adopted by them. 

PUBLIC OFFICERS 

GovKftxois or THE State. — ^Jolm Tayler, elected 
1816. Mr. Tayler was elected Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor January 19, 1814, under a special act of the 
Legislatare, passed April 11, 181 1, after the death 
of John Broome, Lieutenant-Governor, who died 
August, 1 8 to. At that time Danid D. Tompkins 
was serving his second term as Governor, In 1816 
Daniel D. Tompkins was again elected Governor, 
and John Tayler, Lieutenant-Governor. The next 
year Mr. Tompkins was elected Vice-President| 
and Mr. Tayler became Governor. 



Martin Van Buren, elected 1828. Mr. Van 
Buren was appointed Secretary of State under 
President Jackson, March 12, 1829, and resigned 
the office of Governor, and Enos T. Troop became 
Governor. 

John A. Dix, 1872. 

Lieutenant-Governors. — ^Stephen Van Rensse- 
laer, April 28, 1795; Jeremiah Van Rensselaer, 
April 28, 1801; John Tayler, January 29, 1814; 
John Tayler^ April 27, 1816. 

State Secretaries of State. — Daniel Hale, 
March 24, 1793; Charles D. Cooper, April 17, 
1817; John Van Ness Yates, April, 181 8; John 
Van Ness Yates, Februar}' 13, 1823; John A. Dix, 
February i, 1833. 

State Treasurers. — ^This is an ancient office. 
It was first known as Receiver-General when the 
State, as New Netherlands, was under the Dutch 
Government; under the English Colonial Govern- 
ment, as Receiver and Collector-General, lliese 
last officers were also Collectors of the Port of New 
York. They were always the keepers of the peo* 
pie's money. They were appointed under the En- 
glish laws by the Crown. The Provincial Congress 
continued the office. The first State Constitution 
directed the appointment to be made by an act of 
the legislature, to originate with the Assembly. 
Under the present Constitution the State Treasurer, 
elected by popular vote, receives the public funds^ 
and pa)*s drafts upon the warrants of the Comp- 
troller, the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and the Secretary of the State Board of Charities. 
He is also, ex officio. Commissioner of the Land 
Office and of the Canal Fund, the State Board of 
Equalization, of Assessments, of the Board of 
State Canvassers 'and a Trustee of the Union Uni- 
versity. He is chosen every two years. The salary 
is $SfOOO per annum. He has a deputy, book- 
keeper and clerks. 

Robert McClallen, March 16, 1798; Abraham 
C*. Lansing, February 8, 1803; Abraham G. Lan- 
sing, February 18, 1810; Charles Z. Matt, Febru- 
ary 10, 1813; Gerrit L. Dox, February I2, 1817; 
Benjamin Knower, January 29, 182 1; Stephen 
Clark, November 7, 1855; Nathan D. Wendell, 
November 4, 1879. 

Attorxets-Gekeral. — ^This is another very an- 
cient office in the State of New York. Under the 
Dutch, in the Province of New Netherlands, the 
office was known as "Schout- Fiscal" He was 
both Attorney-General and Sheriff. He arrested 
persons and examined and prosecuted them. In 
very important cases, where there were reasons for 
strong suspicions, but no direct evidence, of the 
prisoner's guilt, he subjected him to the most cruel 
torture; lliis was done to obtain a confession of 
guilt He, with one magistrate, were witnesses 
of the torture, deciding when to begin and when 
to suspend. As Sheriflf he executed the Judgments 
of the Supreme Courts in Criminal and Gvil 
case% and was allowed deputies. He had a 
voice in the enactment of all laws and a seat in the 
Council, except when officiating as prosecuting 
oflkcr. 
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Under the English Colonial Government he was 
appointed by the Colonial Governors until 1 702, 
after which he was commissioned by the Crown 
and held the office during its pleasure. As law 
officer of the State his duties have been about the 
same. Under the first Constitution he was com- 
missioned by the Council of Appointment and was 
a Commissioner of the Canal Fund and of the 
Land Office. Under the second Constitution he 
was a Commissioner of the same Boards as the Sec- 
retary of State. He is now elected every other rear 
by the people, and xa, exofficMy Commissioner of the 
T^nd Office and of the Canal Fund, a member of 
the Canal Board, the Board of State Canvassers, 
the State Board of Health, the State Board of Char- 
ities, the State Board of Equalization of Assess- 
ments, a Trustee of the University and of the New 
York State Soldiers' and Sailors' Home. 

John Wood worth, February 3, 1804; Abraham 
Van Vechten, February 2, 1810; Abraham Van 
Vechtcn, February 13, 1S13; Mai tin Van Burcn, 
February 17, 1815; Samuel A. Talcott, February 
12, 1821; Samuel A. Talcott, February 8; 1823; 
John Van Buren, Februar}- 3, 1845; Lyman Tre- 
main, November 3, 1857; Charles S. ' Fairchild, 
November 2, 1875. 

CoMPTRoi.LF.lL — ^The Comptroller is now the 
Auditor of Public Accounts, except those pay- 
able from the Free School Fund. He manages the 
funds of the State, loans its moneys, superintends 
the collection of its taxes and the payment of cur- 
rent expenses of the State. He is also at the head 
of a Bureau of Canal Affairsw He is, ex officio^ Com- 
missioner of the Land Office and of the Canal 
Fund, a Member of the Canal Board and of the 
Board of State Canvassers, a Trustee of the Idiot 
Asylum and of Union University, and of the State 
Board of Equalization of Assessments. He is elect- 
ed every other year. 

John V. Fienr}-, March 12, 1800; Archibald 
Mclntyre, March 25, i8c6; William L. Marcy, 
Februar)* 13, 1826; Azariah C. Flagg, January 11, 
1834; Azariah C. Flagg, Februaiy 7, 1842; Fred- 
erick P. Olcott. 

Survfaor-General and State Engineers. — ^The 
Sun-eyor-Gcncral and State Engineer is, tx offich^ 
Trustee of the Union University, a Commissioner 
of the Land Office, and a member of the Canal 
Board and the Board of Sute Canvassers. He is 
electeil ever}' other year. He has a deputy and 
necessary clerks. The State Engineer and Sur- 
veyor supervises the canal engineering department. 
He ap|)oinU Uiree division engineers and three 
resident engineers. 

Philip Schuyler, March 30, 1781; Simeon De- 
Wilt. May 13, 1784; Simeon DeWiit, Februar)- 8, 
1823; Orvillc L Holly, February 5, 1838. 

State Enuinkers and Si rvevors.— William J. 
Mc Alpine, November 4. 1851; Sylvanus H. Sweet, 
November 4, 1873; Elnathan Sweet, November, 
1883. 

Canal Commissioners. —'Ilic Constitutional Cora- 
mission of 1874 recommended, among other things, 
ihc ap|K)intmeni of Su|K-riiUcnd«ni of Public Works, 



This was adopted by the Legislature of 187$. The 
office of Canal Commissioner was abolished on the 
appointment of the Superintendent of Public Work% 
which took place February 8, 1878. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, April 17, 1816; Asa Whitney, Febni- 
ary 22, 1840; Stephen Gark, Februaiy 8, 1842; 
Stephen Gark, November 4» 1844; Charles H. 
Sherrill, November 5, 1856. 

GOVERNORS' MANSlONa 

The Legislature of the State fixed the seat of 
gox-emment at Albany in 1797. Its session that 
year was held in the Stadt Huys, commencing 
Tanuaiy 3d, and ending April 3d, The law mak- 
ing Albany the State capital is dated March loth. 
John Jav was then Governor. He occupied '*Mr. 
ames Oddwell s elegant house in State street," sit- 
uated where Walsh's hat store is now located. 
George Ginton, who was the first Governor of the 
State, from 1777 to 1795, was again elected, and 
followed Mr. Jay from 1801 to 1804. The same 
house occupied by Governor Jay vras occupied by 
Goi'emor Clinton and family. We do not find where 
Morgan Lewis (1804 to 1807) had his mansion. 
Governor Daniel D. Tompkins (1807 to 1817) re- 
sided a portion of his term, if not the whole of it, 
at 99 Washington avenue, where George B. Steele 
now reades. De Witt Clinton (1817 to 1813, and 
1826 to 1828) had his residence corner of North 
Pearl and Steuben streets, on the site now occupied 
by Johnston k Reilly's store. Here he died, Feb- 
ruary 1 1, 1828. Martin Van Buren (1828 to 1829) 
resided at 92 Slate street, on the site of J. H. Sim- 
mons' auction-rooms. Enos T. Throop^ who 
filled out the term of Governor Van Buren (who 
resigned March 12, 1829, to become Secretary of 
State under Andrew Jackson), and was afterwards 
Governor from 1831 to 1833, had his mansion at 
Na I Klk street, ^^-here the late Harmon Pumpeily 
resided. 

William I- Marcy (1833 to 1819) occupied Na 
2 Elk street, where General Rufus H. King now 
resides. 

The Kane mansion, on the site of the Ash Grove 
Church, was the mansion of William H. Seward 
during his gubernatorial career (1839 to 1843). 

William C Bouck (1843 ^o i^^S) Kved at no 
Washington avenue, now the residence of General 
John F. Rathbone. 

Silas Wright (1845 to 1847) resided at 133 North 
Pearl street 

John Young (1847 to 1849). at 11 1 State street, 
where now resides Mrs^ John Tweddle 

Hamilton Fish (1849 to 1851), at i< Elk street, 
the residence of the late Hon. John V. L. Prayn. 
Washington Hunt (1851 to 1851), at i Elk street; 
as also did Horatio Seymour (1853-54) during his 
first term, the (ame as formerly occupied by Go^ 
crnor Tliroop. Governor Seymour, during his 
second term ( 1 863-64), had his executi\'e mansioii 
in '' Dudley Row,** 65 Hawk street. 

Myron H.Gark (1855-56) occupied 131 State 
street, where now i9 (h^ ChrisUan llrotber^' hK9A* 
emjr* 
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John A. King (i857-58)» 88i Br6adwa}% corner 
of North Fenjy now Sl Peter's Hospital 

Edwin D. Morgan (1859 to 1862), and Reuben 
E. Fenton(i86s to 1868), four years each, made 
144 State street, late the residence of Dr. Sl O. Van- 
derpoel, their home in this city. 

John T. Hoffman (1869 to 1872) made the old 
Congress Hall» east of the new Capitol^ his resi- 
dence. 

John Adams Dix (1 873-74 ), 123 Washington 
avenue, north of the new Capitol. 

Samuel J. Tilden (1875 to 1877), Lucius Rob- 
inson (1877 to 1879)* Alonzo & Cornell (1880 to 
1882), and Grover Qeveland (1882 to 1^85), 
resided in the Executive Mansion, 138 Kagle 
street, bought by the State of the late Robert L. 
Johnson. 

This b also the residence of David R Hill, the 
present Governor, and is intended as the perma- 
nent gubernatorial mansion. 

STATE LEGISLATURES. 

The Legislature meets annually, on the first 
Tuesday in January, at the Capitol in .\lbany. 
The Senate consbts of 32 members, elected bien- 
nially; the Assembly of 1 28 members, elected an- 
nually. Salaries, $ 1,50a Albany County now con- 
stitutes the Seventeenth Senatorial District It sends 
four members to the Assembly, elected by Dis- 
tricts. The First Dbtrict is composed of the First. 
Second, Third and Fifteenth Wards of Albany, and 
the towns of Bethlehem, Berne, Coeymans, Rensse- 
laerville and Westerlo; Second District: Tenth, 
Eleventh, Fourteenth, Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Wards of Albany, and towns of Guilderland, Knox 
and New Scotland; the Third Di>trict: Fourth, 
Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, Twelfth, Thirteenth 
and part of the Ninth Wards of Albany; the 
Fourth District the remainder of the Ninth Ward 
of Albany, Cohoes and Water%'liet 

A list of the Albany County Members appeals 
in the County hbtory. 

The first session of the New York Legislature 
under that Constitution began in September, 1 777, 
holding two subsequent meetings that year at 
Poughkeepsie. The second session was held con- 
tinuously at Poughkeepsie; but the third began at 
Kmgston, August iS, 1779, and adjourned Oc- 
tober 25th, to meet at .Mbany, January 27, 1780; 
adjourned March 14th, to meet at' Kingston, 
.\pril 2 2d; and adjourned July 2, 178a 

The session of Januar}* 27,' 1780, was the first 
legislative session held in Albanv after the Re\'olu- 
tion. The January term of 17M — ^the fourth ses- 
si<Mi — began on the seventeenth of that month, and 
was held at .\lbany in the old Stadt Hu}-s. After 
this, the legblati\'e sessions were held at Pough- 
keepne. New York and Albany until January 2, 
1798, since which time they have been regularly 
held at Albany. They were mostly held in the 
old Stadt Hin**, until 'the completion of what is 
now spoken or as the Old CapitcA in i8o8. 

The seuions close or adjourn sine Me by con« 
current vote of Assembly and Senate. We give 



• 

the dates of closing the regular sessions from 1831 
to 1S85: 

April 26, 1 831; July 2, 1832; April 30, 1833; 
May 6, 1834; May 11, 1835; May 26, 1836.; May 
16, 1837; Apriri8, 1838; May 7, 1839; May .14, 
1840; May 26. 1841: April 12, 1842; April 18, 
1843; May 7, 1844; May 14, 1845; May 13, 1846; 
May 13, 1847; April 12, 1S48; April 11, 1849; 
April 10, 1850; April 17, 1851; April 16, 1852; 
July 21, 1853; April 17, 1854; April 14, 1855; 
April 9, 1856; April iS, 1857; April 19, 1858; 
April 19, 1859; April 17, 1S60; April 16, 1861; 
April 23, 1862; April 25, 1863; .\pril 23, 1864; 
April 28, 1865; April 20, 1866; April 20, 1867; 
May 6, 1S68; May 10, 1869: April 26, 1870; 
April 21, 1871; May 14, 1872; May 30, 1873: 
Apnl 30, 1874; May 22, 1S75; May t, 1876; May 
24, 1877; May 15, 187S; May 22, 1879; May 27, 
1880; Julv 23, 1881; May 2, 1882; May 4, 1883; 
May 16, 1884. 

OLD ST.\TE HALL 

On Februan* 14, i797t a bill to erect a public 
building in the City of Albany, with a \*icw of 
rendering it the permanent scat of government for 
the State, passed both branches of the Legislature 
and became a law. 

A site for this building was selected on the cor* 
ner of Lo<lge and State streets. It was the first 
public building erected by the State of New York 
in Albany after the Revolution. 

Ground was broken for the building early in 
1797, and pushed forward with such speed that it 
was completed in the spring of 1799. It is said 
that several sessions of the Legislature were held 
in it before the completion of the State Capitol in 
1808. 

The building is still standing and in a perfect 
state of preset vation, proenting nearly the same 
external appearance it did when first built It is 
built of brick, four stories high, fronting on State 
street, with a wing extending back on the west side 
of Lodge street 

In the eastern wall of the lower hall, there is a 
white marble tablet, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion: 

Erected for State Purposes, 
A. n. 1797, 
John Jay, Gaivrttor. . j Tliilip Schuyler, .\bra- 

I ham Ten Broeck, Ten* 

nis T. Van Vechten, 

Daniel Hale, Jeremiah 

Van Rensselaer, Ccm^ 

William Sanders, I missioners. 

Arck. 

In this building were the State departments — 
Secretary* of State, Comptroller, State Treasurer, At« 
tomey-Ceneral, State Kngincer and Sur\*eyor, and 
Sur\*eyor-Geneial. .\nd liere, for a time, ^as the 
Executive Giamber. It continued to be occupied 
by th4>se officers until 1840, when they were moved 
to the new State Hall, under the recommendation 
of Governor Seward. The State Museumi organ* 
ized in 1 836, was placed in this building. This 
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museum embraces near!)- all the natural produc- 
tions of the State cd"New York, in the set-cral de- 
partments of botany, zoology, geology, and min- 
eralojy. The Old Siste Hall uas thus made the 
depositor^' of the collections in these departments. 

llie internal arrangement of the building has 
been subjected to such changes as were ne- 
ccssar}' to render it convenient fur the purpose to 
which it was devoted after it ceased to become a 
hall for legislative and executive purposes. 

At a later period the State Agricultural Society 
was authorized by law to occupy a part of the 
building. The two organizations— the State Mu- 
seum and the State Agricultural Society — occupied 
so much space that the building was inade(|uate to 
their accommodation; whereupon the Leg stature 
made appropriation for a new building, to be erect- 
ed in the rear of the Old Capitol; and the libraries, 
anticjuitiesand other collections, especially those ofa 
literary and art character, were removed to it in 1S58. 

In tS65 the l.cgislature passed resolutions, rec- 
ognizing the importance of making the State 
Cabinet of Natural History a museum of scientific 
and practical geology and compara[i\e zoology. 
In 1870 the Legislature passed a law organizing 
the Stite Museum of Natural History, and pro- 
viding an annuil appropriation for its support 

This old hall, occupied for the purposes we 
have described, has been known from that time at 
ecological Hall. 

GEOLOGICAL HALL 

Mas become one of the most interesting and in- ; 
sttuctivc places in the City of Albany. 

The following fiom the "Albany Hand-book 
for 1884." compiled by H. P. I'helps, gives a verj- 
adequatc description of the internal ariangement 
of .Agricultural and Geological Hall : 

The wing on l/xlge-iirect, in the rear of the bii3(1ing, 
i* thi«c Muritt h<i:h. Oi thegruunit floor it a laij^clKlure. 
loom, uhilv in the uiher ttorin it ibc Museum, contiiiiinj; 
the B^ricullural implcnientt and proJucti in the ttoriet 
alxive. Un Ibe lower or l>a>cnivn( floor, and wt the tame 
level » the lecture -room, at the k».A cnJ of the mam Iniild- 
ing. are two rooiiit occupied with the work of cultini; and 
preparini; thin icctiijni of fuiiili of minute siruciure for the 
parpoTC ul niii:ioic<>|>ic tludy in the Mui<cum. The machin- 
ery and ajipliancet tor Ibit work arc of *u|x-rii>r character, 
and the rebuilt are of cnat imporlanie and interest to 
the Museum and la »cii;nce. The fir^i floor of the main 
(wilding ii occupied by the oflicei and librjiieK of the Slate 
MuKuni and of the Stiiir A|-iiruliural Socwtv: and, in the 
rear of the for nier, a large working room it tuini«hed wilh 
absul 300 drawcrt for the reception of collecltont in proceti 
of nteiiaialion and irringcment. The main entrance hall 
cxhlbilt a collcclion of dre^tcd block* »f <:raniie, marble, 
CrMttone, etc., the prodnclt of New York and adjacent 
Stales. , 

The second floor in occupied t>jr the colkclio. ■ flliuirat- 
ing the ceologj and palconiokigjr of iht Slate. The wall 
caiet, and a tingle K-riei of lable-caict around ihe ruom, 
are occupii-d liv ibe rock tpccimciif. whether f-iFiilitiEnKM iw 
otherwise, amV are arr»n^ed in luch order that in j;oing 
from left to right ihcjr ihow the geological rupcrpo>iiion of 
the funiiationt, each ri;;hl-han>l case containing ipciiment 
of the rock or formation lying neat al<oie ibe one on ihe 
lell, TUit it nuppli-menlcU bjr a coioied geological >eclKM 
extending around the room ahore the caH.-*, and oo ar- 
ranged that each tormalion thown in the tettK>n it repte- 
MnicdbycharacierltiktpecinwntlaihecaKbeluw. Ik.ide* 



this illuMratian.there are enlarged fi)[iimoftbetl 
fostili [daced in the part of ilw caict above eacb fbi aatiiM. 
The cntiit airangemcnt ii simple, inttmctive and CMsSj ^- 
dcntood. The collection of lo<sil« {paleoololo^<r) otx ap iei 
■he tables, the tiUte caict in [be central pOTtkm of the Boor, 
artd alto a large number of drawcrt bcnuih the table case*. 
ThHcolkciiuni<arraQBed in ibe same simple and mteaaatic 
otder at Ibc geological lormations. Uader each fanBalioa 
it a natural hisiorr irrangement of the genera and tiueciu 
of the li>tsilt. Th'it collcclion of rock ipecimcns and loa^s 
prncntt Ibe moit complete geoli^al series of dw older 
rocks to the base of the coal measures of any in tbc world; 
the older or paleogic rock* of the Stale of New Yotk bcinc 
■Doie comptele in thi'u order of succession. Also alonic Ac 
west Mde of the room arc arranged a serin of lar^ blocks 
of magDcttc iron ore represcniing the ptiocipal mines oC 
Nortbcrn New York and Orange (Taunly. 




Geol<^ic*l Hall. 

The third floor it occupied by cotkctloni from eealojical 

I fncmationt above the coal nwaiuret, both Amencaa and 

European, and by the mineralogical collcctinn. The limM 

I seriei represents the period from the new red tandttoac ta 

die ptriitocsDe. The pleistocene of North Amci ica it i«p- 

iTtenltd by the Coboes -masiodon tVeletoa, and otbw i«- 

< main* of niattod<>n and fns-it elephants from different points. 

Tbc plciiloccne of i>outh .America by the cast of ttte 

\ gigantic megalhcrinm and oilier forms of that age; and tke 

I tame of Europe by tbc fki-kton of (he ilf^tctm Nihitm'tmM. 

j The will cases are in part occupied by a collecttoo of tbc 

I minerali of Ibe State, and in part devoted to a fencral col- 

'■ lection of minerals from all parts of the world. 

\ The lourth siory ii occupied by the zoological ct ..__ 

. The weilccn part uf the room ii devoted e>i)ecially ti 

New York fauna, which is repre^nted in lit mammals, birdf, 

repiikf, tithe*, crustacean*, and shelli. The easltrn part gif 

\ the room it occupied by a caw containing a targe cnDcclian 

of tHrd4, willi tonic mamnials, which were preicntid lo ifae 

' Mu-eunt at a sj>ci.'iil collection by Mr. de Rham, ol New 

; York, and is known at the De Kbam coUeciion. The 

, cihf.ological and hirloiical cotlecibni occupy tone waH 

, ca^<l on the north tide ol the mom, and the central norrh 

, tide l>y easel of ciTalt, etc. Tlie center ol ibc room cob. 

, lainitheiwo double ranges of table caioi, compriring Ac 

, Gould colleclion of 6kCOo «pcciet of shells, of more tbaa 

I 60,000 specimens. Since tS66 Ihe culleetkmt iii &« 

I Mateum have been more than doubled in every dcpartawDL 

At present every availaUe ipace in the Muteum it GUtd. Al 

. the collectiont aie arraotcd lor aiixly and compariMA, aad 

the museum u ilticilr an eilucattonafintiiiuiioa. 
I lleing a Slate Insiituiion it should be conildcttd at cot. 
; mO|iolilan. Itt In-tiluliont are to cover the whole Md of 
I natural re>carcb, and lo lie a center lor the di>icmlnallr« 
I of a technical ami popular knowledge u( the prodacu, 
, fauna and flora of the Empire State. With ihti view, ft 
thouU be an obivet of interctl Um the remote ponloat af 
i the State at well a> the immediate locaU]r. 
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NEW STATE HALL 

This ediScc, located on Eagle street, wu coo- 
pleted in 1 84 1, and was occupied bjr the officcfs cf 
the varions Static departments, who removed thither 
from the Old State HalL 

After the adoption of the Constitution of 1846, 
which created a Court of Appeals in place of the 
<dd Coart for the Correction of Errors, a part of 
this hall was appropriated to the Clerk of that 
Court He is the custodian of all the legal iloca- 
ment^ records, and books kept in the four Sopreme 



Court Clerk's offices in the State, and tn the 
offices of the Clerks in Chancer}-. All of these 
offices were abolished by (his ConstiiutioiL He 
was also the custodian of the \'ast sums of money, 
which for nearly a ccnlurj- had been accumulating 
in those Courts. I'hc rooms devoted to the Clerk 
of the Court of Appeals arc in the southwest comer 
of the second story of this building. As thcs« 
State depanments have most of them been re- 
moved, or will soon be, to the New Capitol, « 
fut,ihcr description of them will be found in what 
we have to say in regard to that edifice. 
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NEW S'AfE HALt 



This State Hall is itill a \-ery sabstantial and 
handsome building. Until the beauties of its archi- 
tecture were iclipscd by the elegant and commo- 
tlioiH City Hall, which stands directly south of it, 
it was regarded as one of the finest buildings in 
the city. It cost the State $350.0=0. It is built 
of the white sicne from the quarries at Sing Sing. 
The quality of this stone is the perfect manner in 
which it resist* the vicissitudes of weather. It is 
more beautiful than marble and as enduring as 
granite The building is 1 jS by SS feet, and is 65 
leet in height .\ spiral ktone suirway, with an 
anistic iron railing. leadi from the Aoor to the attic. 
The whole building is surmounted by a low, well- 
Ibrmed dome, which furnishes light to the stairway 
below. The building is lire-prooC The principal 
siofie* ha^'e what are called groined arches. It is 
one of the Grit fire-prouf buildings eieaed in 
Albany. 

This Sute Hall, so long the deposiioiy of the 
Suie Records, and the place where State dig* 
ntiarie* most did congicgaie, has had iu day, so 
Cir at least as the purposes for which it was erected 
are concerned. Few of the State officials, with 
their subordinates are n;tw seen there: Their 
oAices are nuvilr in the New Ci[^toL It u 
understood ihu the State cabinet* in Ceologica) 
Hal) will tooa be placed ben. 



THE OLD CAPITOL 



\ The City and County of Albany prides itself on 
the fact that its generous contributions aided largely 

. in ihe erection of the Old CapitoL 

In 1803, ihe Common Council of the city 
adopted a resolution requesting the Legislature to 
pass an act authorizing the erection of a State 

1 House and Court House, and appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare a petition and map, and tor^rt 
an estimate of the owt. The ccmmiiiee consisted 

I of John Cuylcr, Charles D. Cooper, and John V. 

I N. VateJi. This committee submitted thor report 
March 7, 1 S03, and the Legislature authorized the 
erection of the building, then known as the New 
Capitol, by an act passed .\pril 6, 1804. 

The Capitol Commissioners appointed on the 
Old Capitol were John Taylor, Daniel Hale, Philip 
S. Van Rennelaer, Simeon Pe Witt, Nicholas >i. 
Quackenbush. 

lliii act is a characteristic specimen of the 
legislaiiw methods of that day. The bill for it* 
erection was entitled: " .An Act Making ho\isiona 
fiir the Improvement of Hudivn River below .Al- 
bany, and for Other Purposes. ' 

.Alter pronding lor some improvement in the 
Hudson at Troy and Waieribrd, above Albanr, 
it appoinu John Taylor. Daniel Hale, Philip K 
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Van Rensselaer, Simeon De Witt, and Nicholas 
N. Quackenbush, Commissioners for erecting the 
New Capitol Building. It required the Supenisors 
of Albany County to raise by tax $it,ooo Ux 
such purposes, and it contained the following pro- 
visions: 

VI. And be it further enacted, that the managers of the 
lottery hereinbefore mentioned shall cause to be raised by 
Lottery the sum of $12,000, in such manner as they, or a 
majonty of them, shall think proper, uhkh sum the said 
managers shall pay to the Comu:is?:cQers aforesaid. 

At that day the State lotteries held intimate rck- 
tions with the finances of this S'^te. These lotteries 
were authorized by law. Upcn their managers 
devolved the raising of funds for the opening of 
roads, improving rivers, building bridges, and the 
advancement of great enterprises generally, now 
thrown upon the taxpayers. 

The lotteries were originally established to aid 
in the endowment of schools under an act for the 
"encouragement of literature.'' The early colleges 
of the Slates depended largely upon the' lotteries. 
During the legislative session' of 1S12, a law was 
passed giving $2co,ooo to Union College, and 
smaller sums to Hamilton and Columbia Colleges, 
and other institutions, upon the lotteiy plan. 

At length the loiter}- sysum became corrupt and 
unpopular. The provision ab^i'Iishing lotteries, in 
the Constitution of 1821, was supplemented by a 
pro\*ision, now in force in the Ccnsiitution of to-day 
(Article 1, Section 10), which reads thus: "Nor 
shall any lottery hereafter be authorized, nor any 
sale of lottery tickets allowed, wiihin this Sute." 
The original appropriation for tlie Capitol was but 
$24,coo, added to the proceeds of the sa!e of the 
old Stadt Huys, whatever they mi.:;ht be; but the 
building cost the sum of Sti'c.6SS.42. This in- 
cluded the furnishing of the Council Chamber. 
Of this sum the City cf .\lbany paid $34,20?, the 
County of Albany Sj.coo, and the State $73,485.42. 
This was hardly sufficient to pay for painting ana 
plastering the new building. 

The Commissioners chose Pinkster's Hill as 
the site of the Capitol. On April 23, iSc6, the 
comer-stone was laid with impressive ceremonies. 
Philip S. Van Rensselaer was then Mayor of .\1- 
bany, and to him was assigned the duty of placing 
the stone in position. .\ large concourse of people 
were assembled, among ^^hom were John I^nsing, 
\ r, Giancellorof the State; Morgan I«ewis, Chief* 
' u&tice; .\mbrose Spencer, Smith lliompson and 
'3rockholst Livingston, Justices of the Supreme 
Court; the Members of the City Corporation and 
other dignitaricsL 

The building was (ir^t occupied by the Senate 
and Assembly at a special session of the Legisla- 
ture, convened November 1, iScS. It was con- 
sidered a magnificent edifice, an object of as much 
curiosity and interest is is the new Capitol to-day. 
People from all parts of the State and nation 
visited It In 1S13, Profes^iT Silliman, of Yale 
College, visited it and wrote an eIal)orate description 
of it, in which he said: "It is a lar;*e, handsome 
building, the furniture exhibiting a g«x>d degree of 
taste and splendor,** 



H. G. SpafTord, describing the building, said of 
the Senate and Assembly Chambers^ which were on 
the same floor: " In the furniture of these rooms 
there is a di«^play of public munificence. Tbe 
American ea<»le assumes almost imperial sfdcndor. 
It stands at the head of State street, 130 feet above 
the level of the Hudson. It is a substantia] stone 
building, faced with freestone taken from the biowii 
sandstone quarries on the Hudson, belov the 
Highlands. The walls are 50 feet high, consisl- 
ing of two stories, and a basement story of 10 feet. 
llie east or main front is adorned with a pordcoof 
the Ionic order, tetrastile, the entablature sopfKMt- 
ing an angular pediment in the tympanum of vhich 
is to be placed the Arms of the State. The ceiling 
of the wall is supported by a double row of reeded 
columns; the floors are \*aulted and laid with 
squares of Italian marble; the building k roofed 
with a double hip of pyramidal form, upon the 
center of which is a circular cupola, 20 feet io di- 
ameter. On its dome is a statue of Themis^ fiLcing 
eastward — a caned figure of wood, 11 feet in 
height, holding a sword in her right hand and the 
balance in her left" 

The above is a good description of the Old Cap- 
itol as it appeared in 1883, when it was taken 
down, with the exception of some few additions 
which had been made in its rear. The interior, 
with some exceptions, was at that time about the 
same as it was when first occupied. We give be- 
low the changes which were made. 

To the Executive Chamber there was made^ dur- 
ing the Rebellion, an additional room, extending 
into the main halL In other respects it was the 
same in 1S83 as in 1808. To the departments oc- 
cupied by the Adjutant-General, previous to the 
remo\*al of the building, was added another room 
during the war. This room was devoted to the 
Common Council of the Gty of Albany. Various 
additions have been made from time to time in the 
rear of the Assembly Chamber. The Senate Cham- 
ber was originally to the left of the Assembly on 
entering from the main halL It was, however* re- 
moved to the large room on the second floor, and 
the old Senate Chamber was used by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and latterly as the Posl- 
office and cloak-room of the .Assembly. Wlien the 
Senate Chamber was removed to the second floor, a 
floor was constructed and additional rooms were 
added to the building. In one of these the Super- 
\nsors of .\lbany County held their meetings^ On 
the upper floor the Supreme Court originally oc- 
cupied the main room. It was afterwards occupied 
by the Court of Appeals, and one winter by die 
Senate. The other rooms were occupied \ff the 
Court of Chancery, the Court of Common Pleas^ 
the Court of Sessions and the Mayor's Court The 
Mayor^s ofiice was in the attic, as were also the 
rooms of the Society of Arts, the State Library and 
the State Board of Agriculture. The basement 
was devoted to the oflices of the County Oerk, Oxf 
Marshal and the rooms of the Keeper of theCapitoL 
It is singular that there ^t& not a committee 
room in the entire building. It can hardly be con- 
ceived tliat the building could ever have rendered 
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accomnKKiations for such a number of public ofBce^; 
but this arrangement continued till the completion 
of the Gty Hall in 1831, when the city am! county 
officers were removed to that building. After that 
time various changes took place. A new State 
library was built, under the law of 1851, and large 
additions were made to the rear of the building; 
but it was not even then rendered adequate to the 
needs of the State. 

Congress Hall stood almost adjoining the Old 
Capitol on the north, a famous hotel of the post 
For many years it was the resort of senators^ assem- 
blymen, lobbyists, judges and lawyers. 

Owing to the overcrowded st^tc of the Capitol, 
a part of this hotel, a pri\*ate house, and many 
rooms in the Delavan House, were used for com- 
mittee rooms. 

The Governor's room, to which we ha\-e alluded, 
was on the south side of the Capitol, its windows 
opening on State street, its entrance being from the 
south side of the hall of the CapitoL Over its door 
appeared the well-remembered words: " Executive 
Chamber.** This door led into a room occupied by 
the Governors clerks; to the lef^ foklingnloors 
opened directly into the Governor's room. The 
addition made during the war was occupied by the 
Governor's Military Secretary. The room had few 
decorations; a portrait of Lafayette, by Charles 
Ingham, was about the only embellishment the 
room containeil. It is a full-length portrait, a fine 
work of art, and represents very correctly the fea- 
tures of its illustrious original. It now hangs in the 
Executive* Chamber of the new Capitol. 

A large table, the oHice desk of the Governors, 
stood in the center of the room. A desk for the 
Private Secretary, book -cases, sofas, and some easy 
chairs, made up its furniture. 

The old Senate Chamber, a ver}* hands:vme room, 
exceedingly appropriate for legislative purposes, 
was embeliishe<l with portraits of three distinguished 
men — Christopher Columbus, George Clinton and 
Stewart L Woodford. The first of these was pre- 
sented to the Senate, in 1 7841 by Maria Farmer, a 
descendant of the honest Jacob Ixisler, once </<f 
/ach Colonial Governor of New York, murdcied 
by his enemies for high treason while guilty of no 
crime. Tlie picture of Clinton is painted from life, 
and is an artistic work. 'Ilie portrait of Woodford 
was presented to the Senate by his friends in the 
Senate of 1868. 

Tlie doorway's ol the Senate Chamber were oriui- 
mented with a sculptured cornice familiar to the 
architecture of seventy years ago. A tall Dutch duck, 
that. for nearly a centur}' notetl the ttlftcial hours of 
assembling and atljouinin^r, was a main feaiuie of the 
chamber, llie galleries were a fiction of language, 
being on the same level as the main floor. 

JAMES W. EATON. 

Tlie subject of this sketch, James Webster Eaton, 
was bom August ii, 1817, at Summemlle, N. J. 
His Cither, Josiah Eaton, came from Kccne, N. lu, 
and was descended from old Turitan ^tock which 
had taken root in the Massachusetts llay Colony 



in the early days, whence the descendants had 
spread out over New England. His mother, Ger- 
trude Mac Eaton, was of Scotch-German parentage 
and was born in New Jersey. ]k>th were intelligent, 
industrious, God-fearing people. In 182S, young 
Eaton removed with his parents to Albany, where, 
not long after, he began to learn the trade of his 
father, that of a stonemason. Bom with the heri- 
tage of respectable poverty, which has been the 
spur of ambition to so many, he diligently laid 
hold of every opportunity for self-improvement, 
and while he spent the summer working at his 
trade, in the winter he attended the old Lancaster 
School and a private school kept by Mr. Fitch, 
both of which are names familiar to many old 
Albanians, who gained there that modest, but effi- 
cient education which has been so great an element 
in their subsequent success. In 1840, Mr. Eaton 
married Eliza M. Benner, who is still linng. By 
this marriage there were three children, two of 
w*hom sumve: Calvin Ward, who is a member of 
the firm of Van Santford & Eaton, wholesale 
lumber dealers, and James Webster, Jr., who is a 
recent graduate of Vale and the senior partner of 
the law firm of Eaton & Kirchwey. About the 
time of his marriage, Mr. Eaton embarked in the 
building business which he has since followed. 
His sterling integrity, indomitable purpose and 
business sagacity, slowly, but surely, won for him 
the victorv over adver>e circumstances. The his- 
torics of such lives would be interesting commen* 
taries on the influence of character over fortune, 
if they could be written out; but such a history 
must usually be read in tlie tangible achievements 
of painstaking effort In his business career, Mr. 
Eaton has probably done as much as any other 
one man to beautify the city of his residence. 
Over tis^ hundred of the mo^t noteworthy of the 
public and business buildings, and the most ele- 
gant uf the private residences in Albany, have been 
erected by him, and his reputation as a builder is 
unsurpassed. In 1874, he was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Dix, Superintendent of Construction of the 
New Capitol, an oflice which he held during four 
successive administrations until the position itself 
was abolished in 1883. This magnificent structure, 
most of which was erected under his super\'ision, 
and over the practical details of which he had 
control, is an enduring monument to his adminis- 
trative capacity as well as mechanical skill. In 
these days of political jobs, it is a significant and 
gratifving fact, that men of all political faiths who 
are conversant with the management of this great 
work, unite voluntarily, asserting that no suspi- 
cion of unfairness or undue |>artizanship has ever 
clung to him. Whate\'er may be the criticisms 
made upon the design of the (Tapitol, or the ma« 
terials used in it, or the method of administration 
under the old Commission — for which Mr. F.aton 
was of course in ik> way responsible and over 
which he had no control — it is safe to assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that the State never 
had a more honest, fearless, and efficient servant 
So far as the ap|K>intments made by him, per* 
sonally, were concerned, his adroinlstraUon was aa 
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acco!n!i»o«1:ili'jns for such a iii:n.f •. r of in.bnc otacc>! 
but fh!> .in;ui,i:ci/!c:il o-'itinut^l I'.li the *>'ii^ploli*.»n 
of the City llall in i-^ji, v.^vr. in*? tily aiii! caniiy 
officcT.-* were Tcinvjvcii lo i^i.tL i>uiS.'!i?iir. Svxx ih.il 
tic'ic varlor^s Lh,iir.:«^s I'j'^U : -arc. A new ifirac 
librnry wxs Luilt. u?..l r i!ic law .»; 1-^5 J, and l;'.r,i;o 
aduilio!)s wcio ma<Jc ««i tl'.e rc:'r c»f" 'ho huihiijii'; 
but ii vv;\s ii.'>! evi,n then r'^it^ii re.l .iviecjur.te to ilie 
ne «is '^ ilie Mate 

«.>?r.:^rrjs M:.!' .-'-h.; aln^-ist adjoinimr he Old 
Cai* * .• .» k 1:' lio:;!). a frnjuu:* h.«vt <*! :h.e jasL 
For r.j.ii.v \ears it wa.s the r^vorl of >o;i.i!'..;>. as.seiii- 

Ow:!:-: 10 ilc o\eicr«»>v*}r.: <• <n- tV' the CVpilol, 
aj'Uil <A \\\\> Ijolel. I ;'• A' !,*n.se. ami many 
rO'nir>in the P'^li.:- W ;:••/. ^a-.tc uscU for \'^\\\- 

ri;0 'i 'C.t»'. \ 1 •51., lO wLrr'j '\ f V: \ ;!*. J '!. 

W£> ',!} t)' .»'. -uU; ol th» ♦ i. ? -: '•* > :«;'i-.i'.v.-. 

Ope! ifi; . '. ^t.i;* sir-x't. i'- - •. • • •■ l.--:>.' ?': 'in lh<.^ 
SO'- . •...e ')r" i!u; h-ir :; . '. i . 1. • }ver its door 
appearoil thf v. • j; •.: -mi* .%• ..U: '* Kxetutivo 
C3' •: • -^ ' ' • •. •••! iv -^a iv«»;n occupied by 

thv: (•.-. .T; - \ t irrus- fr^ il.-j left, r)!<!ijii|;-dooi.s 
OJ'f.ied viir-c;!;' swv* t..'; CjOvc:i;or*s lOOin. Tl^o 
ac 11 « i :» Ti, ;• j , : , i u : i r. {;; the \va r w ;. s occ u pied by i ho 
G» /NX';.'r:\ 31 '):'.;•.•'•' S«r« reSatv. Tiie room had fev»' 
d<'.v»: vwiOp.s: .1 poi trail oi" I/a!"ayet»o, by Charles 
lL.i;hani, ".a.- aK»ut the fuly embellishment tlic 
ro-»»n C'lnlaiiud. It \h a fuii-cni/di ^Kiiirait. a fwic 
work o'*art, and r'-f>.c>ent.s very correctly :he fei- 
lu.'c- "'^ Ui i;lv>rri'."Us »'rii:inal. It jiow hani^s ii\ the 
E:^ ..'.Ae Chiunhor of the new ( .ij:t«>i. 

A 'arv'C tab:'/, the <.»Hicc d«;- \ ♦ ? ;;:v' ('«>vernor^, 
St- od in the comer o!* lije 15 . '.». A (^j.sk for I'.v 
P. jva:e Secr'-t.Mv. b«».»Kna;- -, ^r-f-is aird -<•'•• '*. i 
clt.i'.^, ina 'ic uj> it' Inrniiure: 

'!'::<'• oi J ^cnr;-- ("han^hor. a \ •:;. ? .»"» ••• u:«- ro<»m, 

W.:^ M.'.beili.'h.-d with ptT • - ' »:.:"!C tlis'iK^'\'>f:;d 
men— (. hri>i.»p!ier </• ':.•..;. » r.of.i/- (."•.*'■ •:! and 
Sifv rt I.. V. t.^. '.♦'. j*^ '. liie !t.-. . • .. - -, a. s pre- 
set '.ed lu the Senaie, li* i;^». ' » .. : 1 r'ar.?i.\-, a 
d«-'''.*o:* «ant of i*.e h":i- * ' I eid* r o'l'e </♦• 
yj//' (Mionial ' >»\ti/. •• »i \' '^ '/»n. niaidcrfil 
bj, l.ib ci»».niits r»»r h :1. lr«;.».s* ti hI • ^i;iliv of r«4 
cr.ni*-. I'.h': I ivti?rt <.#rOii:i! •. :• , »i:re.l J'lom life, 
Uid IS an ;ifr.<;ic v *•;!<. 11. j • trail ol \V«jodfi»rd 
wn.** p:* -j'.-nit^ i i.. li-e i:«'ni<:.- by his *r u is In the 

'1 * : tl'.Hir^x .i\'« K » the Ser.ito < ': ind'er v »re ••r?j.»- 
tti.T.- 1 u;ih : s..'d|.'iu '1 M)rni«,e '"nji'iar i» the 
a. hh.?* :•»'. i»i *'" « nl; vvir- ;\:,v>. A tail l»v;U'h clock, 
ll«al V»r » ...»'v .♦ •..•♦:uir» i:- U'd ll;e o'tii ial hours i»f 
a'^** rd .!. : ij. * .*•',• t.»iur.T \\A-<a n.^iiu foaiut*'*-*! the 
Cii I'nb' \ I • • ai V < \s . -. .; ?' »'i^n «»t !anguaj!e, 
be »■>:«•' :'e '. * V •' .1 t*,. ■:. I n lUK.>r. 

J\.»«I - \\' !•;. !?':C 

'Hie Mibj» it i»t' ihi*s "K •• 1. •■ ' * '^*' < '»Nl':r Katun. 
\?.s born Au-.Mjxt 11 i*^i7, .«. ^ »nni«,r\ilh:, N. J. 
Hi?» father, JoMah 7. it »ri. *.'n.< f'-to Kveue, N. U., 
and Ma^ de>»ctndeil fr«;r» i''d r4ri4.1n.NUKk wliith 
bad t.iken i*»»»l in tfie Ma^^r u !.».M'!t> liuv Colony 
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^\\\\ vw!:;^: itc .>p».ni ihi'^ •.tui.ir. • %•• • ..•/ .» . 
ir.nie. i:"* ;'».e winter he i'.tndod o.-: »•••" • •!• • » . 
Sil-.-»l ,i' .1 a private «^< ho:'l kept ?>v Mr. i-.i' •.. 
'.•..•»h oj v-jUh are nan;«js ianj'i'iar t;» mv:ny oM 
\\\ .*!;:r.,>; niio vaiJied dtcre tlu-t Tr»*{'-^i. but elVi- 
• v 1: et:jc:vti-..n wuich has been ^o u'^ \\ aw elenionl 
t! liit-ir subs •.juenl succ':^>. In \^ v^, Mr. I'^alon 
i:iarri<.d Kli/a .\f. Btnncr, v,}:o 1- .,li!l '.ivin«x. Ih 
this marria^'e there were three chilviren. two o! 
\vlic>m survive: CVdvin Ward, who ii a member o!' 
ihe firm <:>\ Van S.int.-'^»rd t^ Kaion, Nvli«»!c:,.l:i 
lund>er ilealors, and [ames Websior. jr., w!:.- i 
receiit ,:^radr.alc of Valo ;;r.d the ^•cniur p>?t;.tr ol' 
the law firii) of halon wV Kirch. vey. Ab^>ut iIm- 
lime of hi^ iMairiaj;**, Mr. Ivat^-n LTid.okod in li <; 
Liiiiding busine.-;- which l.^e ha.^ •.»•-<. e lOfl-v-'d. 
His stcrlini;: i^'.lc^rity, in •< 'T'.iub'.c purp"-^ an<i 
i;;is'n.c*ss sairai.i:V, bio-.*.'-. . ' ut •^uk»v, wu.. »r him 
ihv^ .ict»>ry «)' or nd".} -•"• ^ . curu<tanc«;-. i ne hi.s- 
I tr -.1- .r ^.- ;^ ^., ». \^.../..) l^*e \\\\K" ••:.;:; e-'innn. p- 
j \:\;m< •'. *'.' .♦ ../i,ivvC of chn^. ter over forujn - 
if lb ' . '• I •■*" v\riltcn out: but such a his; 

I nr;* ii,y be read in I'.c tangible achic\e;:' • 

. p.un.'Hiaking clTorL Jn his businc^^s career ^' 
\ Kaion h.is probibh done as nric.h a«> *:.» 
j one 11... a to b^.iu;ify the city \>\ hi* •• 
; ' >vcr five hundred of tie mrist ':'•'•« . . : - ►• :. . 
» ptiblic 2\\k\ buvinv^s buildiuir^. .» ' ti;o<: c*e- 
f^ant of :!ie oriv.itc reside!.. «s •': "' .:.v. ira^e bi:::n 

* *erecle'» be \\\u\, uhd \i\< -.•:♦. i* .-.. ^^ ^ih a builder is 
: Uh iw passed. In i>'i, ' • w .» . j;'«.:iMed bv Ci(»v- 
\ er!u>r LM.\\ >r.pe'ii»fer.v:« nt nf c "U.-'.rn^iii»»i cl the 
. New C\;jv,i*d. M\ • .lice wiiich he In d d«;riiMX («'ur 
j SIN tCN>;.-v a iini:i!Nr,v.li«»n> . until *.!w p'^^Ili'•n » :t;' 

•.V *. .lb iii lud m i->j. Iliis mai.itil*4Cfiit si.-in.tt»- .. 
' m.»-: ct which wa^ vrei.i-'d under \\\< .^up**rvi>i'n 

aiul <.»v;.' liir^ ]'rat!ic:i'j d^iails of which ho ha 1 
I eontrt.b i^ an eiidrriir' f::»>ij\unent Jo hi'' adndr.:s- 
' l^aii't? c.iiicitv A< \Ki\\ i.; nui n .n"c d skdl. In 

ih' N" du\> y'\ [> •'.t'l.'.d I Is, it ii » ^..^nilicani and 
i ^'raiifxiii^^ r.'ct, tli..« u...-. nf .d' ♦.• \\ '1 ai faiths v!io 
i arc oinxeii^ani M»th iht. manaj^'o.. •. ni uf ihisjfrenl 
; Work unite vv!*:....'"*^. a«»-ertin< '."»tt noru>pi- 
, ci^wMi t'.f unfairut'S •••^ uinJue par(izjnN|:][» has ever 

• t.Inna t..> him. \^i.v:.j\tr nva\ be t^e ciiticisms 
made up«»n ihed*. ^;^n c.\ ibe Cap't< k .»r the ma- 
teria'..- u^c I i». r, r i!:f j'jf-dio I o! .^<in»ini t?aiiv»n 
un%!eJ the i».*i <.-.uim:vs«..?,- fur whvh Mr. Kutou 
was ol C'lii .♦ .:• n«' v.v iespi»n>4b!e and over 
wliich he i, • i u«» • »» • il \\ is sale to as.-uil, 
\v',ilii>nt fe.tr s*\ contra- !.^!.»n, that the Sl.\ie never 
bad a n»fr»' b. 'H'-^t (• •* v.,^ and eOaicnt ser>ant. 
S.» far a* the .i|;p" ni.i' \\\^ n»a*K: by him, |>cr- 
s«»n:i!lv, W'Mc ot»nfei:j.'.l, !.is adrunistratioti wan ;»n 
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admirable exemplification of practical Civil Service 
reform* 

Since his retirement from the Capitol, Mr. Eaton 
has devoted himself principally to Uie management 
and improvement of his real estate, of which he has 
a considerable amount in and about the city. 

During the greater part of his life, Mr. Eaton has 
been a consistent member of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, and fur many years President of the 
fioard of Trustees of the Hudson Avenue Soci- 
ety, now known as the First M. E. Church. Mr. 
Eaton has always enjoyed, in very large measure, 



the esteem, confidence and respect of his fdknr 
citizens; but only to those who have known hia 
intimately has it been given to fuUv appreciate die 
genial kindliness^ the large-heartea sympathy, and 
unobtninve generosity which has endeared lum to 
many. As a loving husband and lather, as an np- 
right oflicial, as a useful and successful member ot 
society, and above all, as a good man in the hlgfaeit 
seme of tlie term, it has seemed to us that the 
history of Albany would be incomplete without 
this little sketch of his life, especially in connection 
with the New Capitol. 
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THE NEW CAPITOU 

Fron Ofgood*! - Public Servict oT iIm Slat* oT Ntw York.** 



THE NEV CAPITOL. 

llie seat of government of New York, during 
the colonial period, was in the City of New York. 
There the Colonjal Legislature generally held its 
sessions, at first, at the fort. It sometimes con- 
vened in Jamaica, L. L At length it met regularly 
in the New York City Hall. 

New York City was regarded as the capital dur- 
ing the revolution; but when the British Armv took 
possession of it, the Lcgistiture was compelled to 
meet at places regarded most safe from the attacks 
of the llritish— as at White Plains^ Albany, King- 
ston and Poughkeepsie. After the British evacu- 
ated New York, the I^cgislature assembled at these 
places or in New York, 'llie places designated 
tor each session w*ere fixcil by a vote of the Lcgishi- 
ture, or b^ the Governor. Since 1 798 the legisla- 
lativo sessions have been held entirely at Albany. 

ft 



As the growth of the State had rendered the Old 
Capitol too limited for legislative and other pni^ 
poses, the subject of erecting a New Ckpitol at AJ* 
bany began to be agitated. But it took no definite 
form until April 24. 1863, when, on motion of 
Hon. James A. Bell, Senator from Jeffeison 
County, the Senate referred the subject to the This- 
tees of the Capitol and the Committee on Public 
Buildings. 

In 1865, the Senate appointed a committee of 
three to recei\-e propositions from various cities of 
the State, as to what action they would take in re- 
gard to the remo\*al of the capital of the Sute from 
Albany. Tlie question of its removal at that tame 
was considerably agitated. No satisiactoijr lesnlta 
were reached by the action of this committee, ex* 
cept in res|)onse to the circular issued by it Albany 
proposed to convey Congress Hall lUocki or any 
other lands in the city, required for the parpoee of 
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a New CapttoL This proposal was at once accepted, 
and» on May i, 1865, an act authorixing the erec* 
don of a New Capitol, at Albany, passed theLegis- 
lature. The grand stracture now known as the 
New Capitol was» by excavating and laying founda- 
lions» begun July 7, 1869. 

It was not until early in the summer of 1871 
that the superstructure was ready to receive tht 
comer-stone. June 24, 1871, was designated as 
the day. The exercises attending thb work were 
grand and imposing. An introductory address 
was deliveied by the Hon. Hamilton Harris^ fol- 
lowed by reading a list of the documents placed in 
the comer-stone, by Hon. William A. Rice; an ad- 
dress by Governor John T. Hoffman; and Masonic 
ceremonies conducted bv Most Worshipful John 
Anton, Grand Master of the Grand Masonic Lodge 
of the Sute. 

The liberal spirit of the citizens of Albany was 
exhibited in a marked manner in the erection of 
the New CapitoL To Hon. Hamilton Harris^ 
Pteident of the Board of Capitol Commissioners^ 
and to his exertions in the Senate, the State and the 
Gty of Albany are largely indebted for die suc- 
ce^ul manner in which the work was from the 
first pushed forward. By a concurrent resolution 
adopted May 14. 1878, the Legislature declared 
the new building to be the Capitol of the State of 
New York, and it wasf formally occupied as such 
January 7, 1879. "^^ ^\a^ evening the citizens of 
Albany g^ve a reception in honor of the event, 
and commemorative exercises were held under 
authority of the Legislature on the i slli of Febraary 
following: 

New Capitol CouxissioxERS. — Hamilton Harris^ 
May 3, 1866; John V. L. Prujrn, May 3, 1866; 
Obadiah & Latham, Mav 3, 1866; James a 
Tharer, May 19, 1868; William A Rice^ May 19, 
1868; James Terwilliger, May 19, 1868; John T. 
Hudson, May 19, 1868; Alonzo & Cornell, May 
19, 1868. 

Second Board. — Hamilton Harris^ April s6, 
1871; William C Kingsle>% April s6, 1871; Will- 
iam A Rice, April s6, 1871; ChaunceyM. Depew, 
April s6, 1871; Delos De Wolf, April 26, 1871; 
Edwin A Merritt, April 26, 1871. 

ARCHrrECTS — ^Thomas Fuller, August is, 1868; 
Sdlits, Richardson & Ca, Septembv is, 1876. 

SuPERiNTBKDBKTS. — Johu Bridgcford, September 
10^ 1868; William J. McAIpine, June 11, 1873; 
James W. Eaton, June is, 1874. 

The Second Board was superseded by Act of the 
L^slature of 1875, and the Lieutenant-Governor, 
Attorney-General, and Auditor of the Canal De- 
partment were constituted Commissioners of the 
New CapitoL An Advisory Board to the Commis- 
tioncrs was appointed July 15, 1875, consbUng of 
R Law Olmsted, Leopold Eidliu and Henry 
Richardson. This board was superseded by the 
appointment of architects in 1876. An Act pasMd 
March 30^ 1883, authorized the Governor, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint 
an officer to be known as the Commissioner of the 
New Ckpitolp who shall have charge of the work of 



constructing and finishing the building. He b 
authorized to employ labor, purchase material and 
make contracta^ which, in all cases^ must be 
awarded to the lowest bona fide responsible bidder. ' 
He is required to give a bond for $50^000^ condi- 
tioneJ for the faithful performance of the duties of 
his office. His term of office is the same as that 
of the Governor, from whom he receives his ap- 
pointment His salary is $7,500 per annum. The 
same Act abolished the office of Superintendent of 
the CapitoL 

A subsequent law of the same year designated 
the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor and Speaker of 
the Assembly, ex officio^ trustees of the finished 
parts of the building, and of several other public 
buildings of the Slate at Albany, for which they 
are to appoint a Superintendent at an annual salary 

of $3.5«)- 
After the la}ing of the comer-stone, the work 

on the building was continued with more or less 

rapidity, according to the appropriation of funds. 

There were times of entire cessation from work 
for lack of funds. In 1874 no work was done 
upon it for six montltf. 

It is now occupied by the Senate and Assembly, 
the Court of Appeal, and nearly all the State 
Departments. 

The Foundation. — ^To receive the foundation, 
the earth was excavated to an average depth of 1 5- 

S^\ feet below the surface. l*hen concrete to the 
ickness of four feet was first laid down. The 
material for this was of a nature that indurates 
with the lapse of time, so that a stone floor now 
exists which is every year approaching the hard* 
ness and duration of granite. The sub-base- 
ment extends down nineteen feet four inches, and 
contains 935,000 cubic feet of stone. The brick 
walls are Kom thirty-two inches to fi%'e feet thick, 
containing between ten and eleven million bricks. 
The foundation of the main tower is one hundred 
and ten feet square at the base, tapering to seventy 
feet s<f uare at the basement floor. The sub-lnse- 
ment is divided into one hundred and forty-four 
different appartments, and is utilized for heating, 
storing and ventilating purposes. 

The immense boilers in the sub-basement used 
for propelling machinery for heating, lighting and 
ventilating purposes have long beoi regarded as 
dangerou»ly located. They were considered liable 
to explode. They were also the source of odier 
inconveniences. A propofal to remove them to a 
building adjacent to the Capitol, to be constructed 
by the State for this purpose, has been agitated fbr 
several sessii ns of the Legislature. The Lqpsia* 
ture of 1885 passed an Act providing for the erec* 
tion of a building for a boiler-house with chimney* 
stack, having a conduit running from the boiler* 
house to the CapitoL 

Tlie foundation of tlie boflcr-lioase Is levea feet Mow 
the sidewalk at the comer of La£mtte and Hawk Oreeti, 
the walU three Icet wide. From floor levels to the water 
tallies the walls are two feet thick, faced with dresoed 
stone. Water fables blue stones and the vrall above feccd 
with pressed lirkk, tower included. The roof Is supported 
by Iron tmsnes, peaked aud slated. The floor Is hncaed or 
flagged. The chimney is too feet high, buik of hard brkk | 
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at the bate it is fourteen feet square and tea and one- 
half feet in diameter at the topw The conduit comprises 
cast-iron tubes in lengths of six feet, clearing six feel in tfie 
diameter and an inch thick. Two ten-inch strara-pipes must 
run through it to connect the Capilol with the hattety 
of boilers. The return pipes are four inches in diameter. 
For 270 feet the Washington avenue drains are lowered three 
feet, and for too feet the Lafarctte street drains are lowered 
eight feet. There are five boilers, each 150-hone power. 
The plates are made of the best quality of Ota nomo- 
gencoos steel, with tensile strength of 60^000 pounds to the 
inch of 



The responsibility of making this construction 
and the rcmoi'al was committed to Hon. Charles 
E Andrews, Superintendent of Public Buildings 
and Grounds in Albany belonging to the State. 

The Capitol is now lighted by magnificent dec- 
trie lights. The Senate, Assembly and Court of 
Appeals and other larger rooms are illuminated by 
the incandescent light Tlie effect of these lights 
can scarcely be described, but must be seen to be 
appreciated. 

The Capitol is magnificently situated in what 
will be hereafter known as Capitol square, includ- 
ing the land between Eagle street on the east, 
Capitol place on the west, with Washington ave- 
nue on the north, and State street on the south. 
The length is 1,034 feet, the width 330, containing 
in all 7-|^„^ acres. 

Capitol place is 155 feet above the level of the 
Hudson, and the land slopes to the east 51 feet 
State street leads directly up from Broadway to the 
Capitol. 

One of the first impressions of the traveler as he 
beholds the building is its immense proportions. 
It occupies 3Jt acres of land. It is 300 feet from 
north to south, and 400 feet from east to west The 
walls are loS feet high from the water-table, and are 
composed of granite, most of it from Hallowell, 
Maine. 

The Central Court is 137 by 92 feet, extending 
an open space to the sky and admitting much 
needed light and air. Above the six dormer win- 
dows that open on the Court that are above the 
fourth or galler}' story, are sculptured the arms of 
six families more or less distinguished in the history 
of the State. The Stuvvesant Arms are on the 
north side, west; Schuyler arms on the north side, 
middle; the Livingston arms on the north- side, 
east; the jay arms are on the south side, west; 
the Clinton arms are on the south »de, middle; 
the Tompkins arms are on the south side, east 

The carvings descriptive of these arms, with the 
mottoes, are beautifully wrought, and blend with 
fine effect in tlie whole entablature on which they 
app?ar. 

We take the following description of the Capitol 
from H. P. Phelps' admimbly compiled work, 
••The Albany Hand-book." 

The first or ground story, which b nearly on a 
level with Washington avenue and State street, is 
devoted to committee rooms and offices elsewhere 
specified. Ascent to the other stories may be 
made by elcvatorpi but visitors will generally prefer 
to walk up one oc the otfi^r of the grand stair- 



The Assehblt Staircase, on the north ade^ is of 
Dorchester freestone of soft diab color; its ascent 
is easy; its design vigorous and acbohriy. The 
views of it so often seen give a better idem of iu 
majestic proportions then words can da 

The Golden Corridor. — On airiving upon the 
second floor by the Assembly SUircase will be seen 
the Golden Gorridory 140 feel \od% by ao wide 
and about twenty-five feel high, extending along 
the whole court side of the north center. Seven 
large windows opening upon this court divide the 
corridor into h^y% twenty feel squares Eadi bay 
is flanked bv piers, between which arches are 
turned, and these arches sustain a low and ribless 
groined vault 

Mr. Montgomery Schuyler savs: 

••The piers are covered wilii a damask of red 
upon umber. The angle mcrfdi^gs are solidly gilded. 
'I*he crimson wall screen on both sides is overlaid 
with a simple reticulation of gold lines framing or- 
naments in yellow. The whole vault is gilded, 
and upon its ground of gold traverang each £ice 
of the vault, is a series of bands of minute omameni 
in brown, scarlet and deep blue. The method — 
this close mosaic of minute quantities of. crude 
color — is entirely Oriental in treatment and effect 
The var>*ing surfaces of the vaulting, eadi covered 
with fretted gold, give a vbta, lengthened by die 
dwindling arches* alive with flashing lights and 
shimmering shadows. Opening out of the corridor 
to the right is the room originally intended for the 
Court of Appeals, but declined by the Judge as an« 
suitable for their purpose. It is sixly feel square 
and twenty-five feet nigh, subdivided into parallel* 
ograms* one twice the width of the other, by a line 
of red granite columns carrying with broad, lev 
arches a marble walL The walls are of sandstone, 
visible in some places^ but covered in most wiili a 
decoration in deep red, and with the tall wainscoC- 
ing of oak, w*hich occupy the wall above the dado 
of sandstone. The ceiling is a superb construction 
in carved oak, carried on a system of beams dtmin* 
ishing in size from the great girders supported by 
great braces, and finally closed by oaken panefa^ 
profusely carved. The Senate occufned this room 
previous to the completion of the Senate Chamber, 
and it has been us^rd for various purposes. At the 
time of the scare, in relation to the ceiling of the 
Assembly Chamber, in 1881-S3. it was hastily fitted 
up for the occupation of the Assembly with gallery, 
etc The members sal there one dav and retu* ned 
to their quarters. When the Sute Library Build- 
ing was razed, this room and the Golden Conidor 
were utilized temporarily for library pnrp. 



The Assembly Chamb£i. — ^Ascendin^ another 
flight of the staircase we come to what \a^ without 
doubt, the grandest lcgishti\'e hall in the world — 
the Assembly Chamber— 84x140 feel by ioicluding 
the galleries, although the diamber proper is but 
84 by 8$ feeL Four great \i\\u%^ 4 fed in diameter, 
of 1^ granite, susuin the largest groined stone 
arch in the worid, the key-stone being 56 ieel from 
die floor. These pillais^ and the areh whtdi 
springs from diemisre the most striking fieatiuet 
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of the room, but it will bear a worid of study. 
While all admit the grandeur of the work, its 
vastness is also its defect; for as a debating hall it 
is far from perfect WiUi the Assembly in perfect 
order (a condition lardy observed for ten consecu- 
tive minutes) a good speaker cannot be heard 
without difficulty, but the Statesman with weak 
lungs, poor voices uninteresting manner, or thread- 
bare subject, is apt to complain bitterly of the 
acoustics. It had been found necessary, in order 
to keep the key-stone in place, to weight it very 
heavily; this extra weight upon the sandstone 
caused some of the defective stones to crack. 
Small pieces fell, and there was much apprehension 
that the building was settling unevenly, and diat 
the tons upon tens of stone in and about the ceiling 
would some day come down with a crash. A com- 
mission of experts reported that it was best to take 
the ceiling down. The architects protested and 
offered to repair it at their own expense; they were 
allowed to do so, replaced the defective stones, and 
all anxiety appears to have subsided. 

The Allegorical Picnmes. — No one feature of 
the Capitol has caused more comment than the 
pictures that occupy the upper portions of the 
north and south walls of this chamber. They 
were painted by the late William M. Hunt, one of 
tlie greatest of American artists, and possess a 
melancholy interest from the fact that they are the 
only work of the kind he ever did. He received 
for his services fifteen thousand dollars. The space 
covered by each is fifteen by forty feet That on 
the northern wall represents the allegory of Armujd 
and Ahriman, or the flight of Evil before Good; 
or, as is more frequently interpreted. The Flight 
of Night The Queen of Night is driving before 
the dawn, charioted on clouds drawn by three 
plunging horses^ one black, one white, one red, 
without other visible restraint than that of a 
swarthv guide, who floats at the left of the picture, 
and whose hand is lightly laid upon the bead of 
the outermost horse. At die right of the goddess, 
and in deep shade, is the recumbent figure of a 
sleeping mother with a sleeping child upon her 
breast The picture on the southern wall repre- 
sents the Discoverer standing upright in a boat, 
dark against a sunset skv. Fortune erect stands 
behind him trimming the sail with her lifted left 
hand while her right holds the tiller. The boat is 
rising to a sea, and is attended by Hope at the 
prow, with one arm resting on it, and one point- 
ing forward; Faith, whose &ce is buried in her 
arms, and who is floating with the tide: and Science 
unrolling a chart at the side. 

We are told that since Mr. Hunt's melancholy 
death on the Isle of Shoals, that the fifty-five days 
devoted by himself and his assistant to the paint- 
ing of these pictures, by no means represented all 
the labor bestowed upon thenu The Discoverer 
was first drawn in charcoal in 1 857. The Flight of 
Night had been put on paper ten years earlier, 
and had been designed dimply for an easel picture. 
After accepting the commission, Mr. Hunt's pre* 
porato^ work l<l b^ i^Mdio id Boston wai pf nearly 



five months' duration. For the Flight of Night, 
the heads of the horses, their legs and feet were all 
freshly painted from life. The Queen was painted 
from a model. Sleep and the child were painted 
from life; also the dusky guide. For the other 
picture, the Discoverer, Hope, Science, and For* 
tune were painted from life models, llie heads, 
hands, and arms of these figures were also drawn 
and colored as separate studies. In all, thirty or 
more careful charcoal drawings and more than 
twelve pastels were made, besides nineteen com- 
plete copies in oil — seventeen, twelve by thirty 
inches, and two, six by eight feet The work itself 
had to be done by a specified ' lime, and this in- 
volved much anxiety. Each morning the artist 
and his assistant were up to catch from the rising 
sun a fresh impression to carry to the work upon 
the Flight of Night Every evening they watched 
the waning daylight, and noted the effect of figures 
and objects against the setting sun, as a study for 
the Discox-erer. Later on in the work, Mr. Hunt 
obtained from his assistant a solemn promise that 
if their effort proved a failure, he would paint out 
both pictures in a single night 

The SoirrH Side Corridor. — ^The Executive 
Chambers, or the Governor's rooms, are in the 
southeast comer on the second, or eittrance floor. 
On the way to this portion of the Capitol, one is 
struck by two very important differences in con- 
struction between the southern corridors and the 
corresponding passages on the north side of the 
building. These differences consist in the use of 
colored marbles here for wainscoting, and in the 
admission of light by windows rising from the top 
of the wainscot above the level of the eye and sur- 
rounding the doors leading into the various com- 
mittee rooms that receive direct light The effect 
of the wainscot is of great richness and variety, and 
it also seems substantial and enduring, llie rich- 
ness and variety of color is truly wonderful, and it 
contains in low tones more combinations than the 
most elaborate palettes of a painter could reach in 
a lifetime. The most prominent tints aie shades 
and hues of red, and these are relieved by num- 
berless colder tones, grays and browns predom- 
inating. 'Ilie marble has been selected upon a 
harmonious scale of color, and is put together in 
simple slabs, ihe joining edges of which are beveled 
perpendicularly, and are held in place by a slightly 
convex string molding and a cap of brownstone, 
which, where they abut upon doors, are daintily 
car\'ed into terminal bosses, while the whole rests 
upon a molded base of brownstone. This 
wainscot is more pleasing than any combination of 
tiles could be, but its effect would be entirely 
thrown away were it not for the means adopted for 
lighting the corridors through the windows above 
mentioned. 

The Govrrkor's Roox is sixty feet long by forty 
wide; the walls are wainscoted to a height of 
fifteen or sixteen feet with mahogany, arranged in 
square panels surmounted with a band of carving 
and a carved molding above. The space between 
thii aQ4 the Qeilin^ of mabogan^r is cpvered with 
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hangings of Spanish leather, which harmonize^ in 
its soft tones of golden-brown, and red, and olive^ 
with the mahogany. On one side of the room is 
an enormous fire-place having a shelf and several 
emblematic panels of elaborate carving about it 
The ceiling is composed of beams, which divide 
the space into panels, having rails perforated in 
the form of a quatrefoil surrounding the panel. 
There are convenient arrangements to connect 
with the offices of the executive attendants and the 
bill room. by small doors in the paneling, and 
altogether the room is well adapted to the recep- 
tion of persons having business to transact with the 
Governor and his assistants. 

The Corridor of Columns. — Ascending from 
this floor by the commodious and easy running 
elc\'atpr, we find ourselves in a comdor similar to 
that previously described, which leads into a 
broader one, running cast and west along the north 
side of the Senate Chamber. This last-named 
corridor, which is after plans furnished bv Mr. 
Eidlitz, is entirely lined and \-aulted with sandstone, 
and has a row of columns in the center, above 
which there is a double-arched vault extending to 
either wall. Upon this spacious corridor open the 
main doors leading to the Senate Chamber. 

The Senate Chamber, in the richness and 
variety of its decoration, is equaled only by the 
famous St Mark's Cathedral in Venice. Its treat- 
ment was assigned to Mr. Richardson, and of his 
success there can be no question, llie space in 
which he had to work was sixty feet in breadth, 
nearly one hundred in length, and about fifty in 
height He has reduced the plan of the room to a 
nearly square form, cutting off from either end of 
it the lobbies, above which are placed the gal- 
leries, opening on the chamber proper. These 
lobbies, opening from the corridors, are simple in 
treatment Yet by a slight similarity in detail 
they, in a measure, prepare the eye for the Senate 
Chamber itself. They are wainscoted with a light 
marble, arranged panelwise in slabs and rails, and 
are ceiled with quartered oak. From the west 
lobby opens the Lieutenant-Governor's room, com- 
fortably fitted up with a can-ed and polished ma- 
hogany wainscot and fire-place, and an oak ceiling 
supported on corbels of marble. By the arrange- 
ment of the galleries over the lobbies, the actual 
floor space of the Senate Chamber proper is re- 
duced to about sixty feet by fifty-five. Entering on 
this floor by the main doorway from the vaulted 
corridor above described we first see the south wall, 
from which the chamber is lif^hted by three large 
openings rising from a level with the floor and six 
lesser openings near the ceiling. Two of the 
large windows are. filled with disks of stained glass, 
which shade. from browns and rubies near the 
floor through olives and golden hues to the semi- 
circular tops, which are filled with \*aried iridescent 
and opalescent tints, llic central window is ob- 
scured b^ the rercdos behind the president's desk, 
which nscs to the spring of the window arches, 
but does not cover the semicircular window- 
bead| which, like the otheis^ is filled with many* 



hued opalescent glass. The stained glass has been 
used not only to add brilliancy of color, but to 
avoid the glare of light that has proved so objec- 
tionable in some of the other roqms. These win- 
dows are arched, and the stone moldings above 
and below them are carved with intricate and deli- 
cate patterns of interwoven lace-like forms, and a 
carved band of stone divides the lower part of 
each window from the semicircular upper light 
The capitals of the angle columns are more 
heavily cut into conventional forms taken from 
oak leaves and other foliage. The wall space be- 
tween the windows, as far up as the spring of the 
arches^ is of Knoxville Tenn., marble, a reddish- 
gray stone not highly polished, though having a 
smooth finidi. 

The Mexican Onyx Paneling. — ^Above the 
three arches of the lower windows for about twelve 
feet (perpendicular), the wall is paneled with Mex- 
ican onyx. These panels are cut into slabs three 
feet square and are separated, or rather framed, bj 
slightly convex rails of Sienna (Italy) marble, the 
mottled reds, yellows, and browns of which con- 
trast with the tints of the onyx. For additional 
support the slabs are backed up with slabs of ordi- 
nary marble. The*^ variety of color dbplayed in the 
onyx is very remarkable, the prevailing tints being 
mottled and semi-translucent whites, cream colors^ 
sea-water, olive and ivoiy. These tints are broken 
and waved by lines, striae and splashes of raw 
Sienna coloring, rosy brown, and numberless shades 
of other neutrad browns, some inclining toward red 
and some toward green and even blue^ while the 
surface ever)*where varies in play of light and shade 
of semi-opacity and translucence. The various 
slab?, no two of which are alike, are arranged with 
a certain idea of contrast, but never formally 
nor with regularity of counter-change. They are 
laid haphazard with a motive. The dividing raib 
of Sienna marble are of colors that harmonize ad- 
mirably with those of the onyx, being principally 
yellows of a soft gplden character and rcddudi- 
brown mottled, the intensity of which is varied in 
every piece, and sometimes approaches so nearlr 
the color of an adjacent slab of onyx as to mdt 
into it Both panels and rails are highly polished. 
Above this paneling is a string course of simply 
can-ed marble, and above this is the upper tier of 
window?, six in number. The shape and treat- 
ment are similar to those of the lower windows. 
The wall space above these w*indows is filled in 
with lead, heaxily gilded, constituting a sort of frieze. 
The ornament of this is a carefully studied design 
of arabesque or floral pattern, beaten out or em« 
bossed by means of hammers, stamps and dies of 
various sizes and shapes, thus affording a varied 
plav of light and shade on the gilt surface. This 
field of gold, being absolutely neutral, adapts itself 
to the color of the surrounding objects^ and In the 
elex-ation and depression of its beaten and stamped 
surface supplies the complementary colors neces- 
sary to complete the color harmony of 
the whole chamber. Above the broad firiese 
of beaten gold, and terminating the wall are 
the massive carved beams of oak, more tluin four 
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feet in dq>lii» which constitute the framework of 
the ceiling. These great beams are supported on 
stone coiheb sunk into the walb and projecting 
under the beams. The corbeb are carved into bold 
and vigorous forms derived from foliage and 
flowers. The main beams divide the ceiling into 
long; narrow, rectangular spaces running from east 
to west, and these spaces are divided into lesser 
rectangular spaces running north and south, which 
are again divided in half by smaller beams and 
fonn squares^ which are still rarther divided by rails 
into four souare panels each. Half way between 
the east and west walls is the main entrance of the 
corridor, and on either side of this entrance are two 
great open fire-places jutting out into the room. 
The doorway and fire-places are constructed of 
marble^ as is the space between them. The open- 
ings of the fire-places are about six feet in height, 
and something more in breadth. The cheerful 
effect of these, when filled with blazing logs, the 
flames of which are reflected on the polished onyx 
and marble from all sides of the room, may well be 
imagined. Above the fire openings are to be 
carved legends or symbolical devices. Above these 
are the broad laces of the chimnqr-breasts, which 
are to be cut In bas-relief with representations of 
historical or legendaiy scenes, emblematical of or 
illustrating the legislative character of the room. 
The whole chimney-pieces are about half as high 
as the room, reaching to the string course below 
the gold frieze. Above the doorway and wall 
space of Knozville marble^ we see the wall space 
up to the frieze covered with the Mexican onyx 
panel, and like the frieze, in greater extent of sur- 
face than elsewhere. Above the onyx and inclosed 
within the frieze is a long rectangular space^ which 
may be filled in with mural painting of some 
allegorical subject fitted to the place. 

Thx Court of Appeals. — ^Nine spacious rooms 
are assigned for the Court of Appeals, »x in the 
third or principal story, three in the fourth or gal- 
lery story, the two stories being connected b^ an 
ornamented iron staircase. The Court-ioom is in 
the southeast comer over the executive chamb^, 
and is js by S3 f<eet and 25 feet high. It is finished 
in quartered red oak, timbered ceilinff of the same 
material, with carved beams and deep recessed 
panelSb The five window openings are finished 
with Knoxville marble^ thearcnes resting on carved 
trusses and columns recessed into the angles formed 
by the jambs and outer belting, terminating in 
ornamental trusses. A deep caived wood string in 
line with the trusses, and the carved capitals of the 
marble columns divide the oak paneling on the 
walls into two parta The framework of the upper 
section is filled m with laige plain panels, and the 
intention is to decorate, by gilding, the rails. The 
panels are designed to be painted in varied designs 
to harmonize with the wood<arving. The lower 
section below the window arches stands upon a 
molded base and is filled in with double raised 
panels and sub divided longitudinally by carved 
string courMS, containing between them a section 
of vertical fluted work, in which are fixed at Inter- 
val% in carved fmines^ the portraits of the Judges 



many of which hung in the Court of AppeaV 
room of the Old CapitoL On the west side oif the 
room is a recessed fire-place of large dimensions^ 
over which is dbplayed the arms of the States 
carved in the oaken paneb of the mantel over the 
recess. The recess of the fire-place is lined with 
Senna marble, and has a bench on either side of 
the fire-place of the same material. The lintel over 
the fire-place is also of Sienna marble^ richly 
carved and extending across the whole recess. 
Resting on the lintel is a large panel composed of 
several choice specimens of Mexican onyx skill- 
fully arranged. The Judge's bench has been care- 
fully designed in style and form to suit the require- 
ments and wishes of that honorable body. The 
frcHit b divided into panels set in framework; the 
paneb are exqubitely carved in varied designs and 
separated by ornamental balusters, the whole rest- 
ing on a molded base. Can-ed in the center panel 
are the arms of the State. There is a medallion 
convex of car\*ed grotesque heads located along 
the projecting top. Perhaps no room in the build- 
ing b better adapted to its purpose than this. 

The Southeast, or Senate Staircase occupies a 
space fifty-two bv fifty-two, and one hundred and 
fourteen feet high from basement to the top of the 
walls. The stairs start on the ground floor on 
the south, side and extend to the gallery stoiy. 
The great platforms and steps are of Dorchester 
sandstone. Each story b divided into two sec- 
tions by spacious intermediate platforms midway 
in each story, extending the whole distance be> 
tween the north and south walls, a distance of 
fifty feet by twelve feet wide. .The stairs are of 
easy ascent and grand and dignified in appear- 
ance. The upper landings of the stairs on each 
story are on platforms extending the whole length 
between the walls by fourteen feet wide, resting on 
the walb at either end, and supported at the cross- 
joints bv massive molded granite girdera llie 
west walls on the ground and entrance stories form 
a continuous liAe of niches, divided by piers and 
columns, embellished with molded brass and 
carved caps. The west wall in each of the four 
stories is pierced by large openings, throngh which 
Ught is admitted to the staircase from the court 
Ine eastern wall in the entrance and main stories 
b provided with balconies, the platforms placed on 
a level with the tiled floors of the corridora adjoin- 
ing. These balconies sen-e both as useful and or- 
namental features, and are approached through the 
openings made in the east wall, as heretofore de* 
scribed. The openings are spanned by pointed 
arche% the two outer arches extending o\*er the 
steps. The faces of piera and arches are decorated 
by incised ornaments, the under side of arches by 
flowing lines of tracery, terminating in grotesque 
heads and figures. The north and south sides of 
the wall are each divided into two openings, which 
are spanned by arches springing from the massive 
plen at the grouiid floor, up to and against the 
pien resting upon the caps of the center columns, 
from which the upper span of arches spring, to and 
against the pien of the various bndinga TheM 
arches are constructed at an angle conforming -ta 
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the angles of the steps^ and suppoiting the same. 
The vertical faces and soffits are decorated in a 
similar manner as the arches heretofore described, 
with the exception of the lower section, in which 
spandrels are formed, filled in wiih geometrical 
tracery. 

Resting on the arches, continuing up the steps; 
and forming the coping over the same, is a molded 
string course, up the face of which is a deeply re- 
cessed and richly carved decoration. This coping 
and decoration extends along a level with all the 
platform^ and is divided by the piers at the angles^ 
The coping, up the steps and along the platforms, 
is surmounted by a beautiful balustrade worked in 
geometrical figures and foliage ornaments^ on 
which rests a heavy molded hand-rail. » » ♦ 
This great monumental work is believed to be 
without parallel on the face of the globe. 

Stone-work. — ^The following description of the 
stone-work used on the New Capitol was kindly 
furnished the editor by Mr. James J. Mitchell, 
Superintendent of Granite Work. It puts on rec- 
ord facts of abiding interest in the history of this 
great building that can be found nowhere else. It 
is the statement of a skillful practical mechanic, 
who has been on the work from the beginning, 
given in his own clear language. 

I came here October 8, 1870^ when the foun- 
dation was being built, from Washington, D. C, 
where 1 had been employed as a stone-cutter on 
the United States Capitol and other public build- 
ings. At that time the building was under the 
management of a commission, of which the Hon. 
Hamilton Harris was Chairman; The corner- 
stone was laid June 24, 1871, by the Masonic 
fraternity. After the laying of the comer-stone, 
measures were taken to push forward the con- 
struction witli the greitest rapidity. I worked as 
a stone-cutter on the building until May 25, 1872, 
when I was appointed assistant foreman of stone- 
cutters, which position 1 held until 1876, when 
Mr. Reynolds, who had been principal foreman, 
died. I was appointed his successor. In 1883 I 
was further promoted to Superintendent of Gran- 
ite Work by Commissioner Perry. 

In my department are employed almost two- 
thirds 01^ the whole force on the building, the total 
of which is about eight hundred and fifty men. 
In my office are two clerks, one messenger and one 
assistant 

The average number of men employed yearly 
since 1870, is 1,1 oa Of the different kinds of 
stone used in its construction as follows: For 
foundation, Tribes Hill and Kingston limestone^ 
also Fall River and Saratoga granite, and Potsdam 
sandstone for bond stone. The basement is flag- 
ged with blucstone from Ulster County. 

I1)e water table is of Dix Island, Me., granite; 
the corner-stone, weighing ten tons, is also of this 
material It is situated in the northeast comer of 
the building. It was contemplated at one lime to 
construct the whole building of Dix Island, Me., 
granite, but it was found to be too expensive. 



The next five courses around the endie bnBcliK 
are of Yarmoudi, Me., granite. It was cond emn e d 
on account of having l>een found to cootaun iraB» 
thereby causing discoloration, which is pfaunlT 
viable, and is a great eyesore. From the film 
course upward the entire exterior structure is oooi- 
posed of Hallowell white granite, a fine^ if no^lhe 
finest building material in the worid. 

In die norm and south entrances halfa^ groand 
floor, the first story of the main tower and cor- 
ridors, granite from Keene, N. H., b used, not 
including the arches. In the east and west 
entrance hall^ Hallowell granite, with polwhed 
granite columns from Fox Island, Me., is used. 

llie great columns in the Asembly Chamber 
are red granite from Stony Creek, Conn., vhile 
die bases and capitals are Tuckahoe^ Westdiester 
County, marble. The remainder of die Chamber 
is entirely of Dorchester, Ohio, and BeDeviO^ New 
Jersey, red sandstone. 

In the corridors of the south side we find, ia 
the wainscoting, marble of almost every hnc^ piiii« 
dpally from Lake Champldn. llie base-band 
and cap-courses, also the jambs, are of dark brown- 
stone from Newark, N. J. On the next two floors 
above, the same materiab are used in the wains- 
coting. In the room formerly intended ttx tlie 
Court of Appeals are red granite columns and 
pilasters of great beauty from the Bay of Fandj, 
Nova Scotia. 

The bases, capitab and arches in the Chamber 
supporting the floors of the Assembly Chamber,aie 
of white marble from Tuckahoe, Westchester Coan- 
Vr. The wainscoting is of Ohio sandstone and 
Dorchester sandstone. The carving in die oak 
panels is of rare beautjr. 

The stone used in the Govemor^s Room is Knox- 
ville marble, highly polished and carved. The 
marble lintel in the fire-place is of exauisile fini^ 
consisting of oak leaves and stems of the most in- 
tricate design. The wainscoting and ceilit^ in 
this room are of red mahogany. 

The Senate Chamber is regarded as one of the 
most beautiful legislative chambers in the world. 
The principal material used in thb chamber b 
Knoxville, Tennessee, marble. The red granite 
columns and pilasters are from Jefferson Coun^, 
New York. They are surmounted by capitab of 
extraordinary delicacy and workmanship^ of Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, marble. The north and south 
walls, above the string-course, are lined with Mex- 
ican onyx and Sienna marble — the onyx forming 
the panels, the Sienna, the styles and nm. These 
materials are the most cosdy in the market The 
great arches are also of Sienna, elaborately carved. 
The brge mantels in the Senate Chamber are 
very elaborate, consisting of sculptured chembi^ 
animals, foliage, etc., in deep relieC They are 
very massive, and, when finished, will be one of 
the features of the already gorgeous and costly 
Chamber, 

The lobbies and ante-rooms are finished with 
Knoxville, Tennessee, marble, as also the Lientea- 
ant-Governor's Room, except the wainscodngi 
which b of mahogany. 
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The main corridor on this^ the principal floor, 
and the one above the gallenr, are very striking to 
the visitor, who passes thottgh trhem before enter- 
ing the Senate Chamber, where he finds a different 
style of architecture. 

The materials in these corriders are Dorchester 
and Ohio sandstone^ the architect of the latter evi- 
dently preferring sandstone^ as it seems to be al- 
ways used where his designs are to be found. 

The carving in these corridors^ especially in the 
gallery, is of exquisite design and execution, treated 
by master hands. 

The new Court of Appeals^ situated in the south- 
east comer, b a fine room. The windows are 
trimmed with Knoxville marble; the wainscoting 
and ceiling is of oak, elaborately carved; the rail- 
ing in front of the clerk's desk is a feature. The 
fire-place b very rich; the materials are Mexican 
onyx and Sienna marble, and quite unique. 

A very beautiful, if not the most beautiful, man- 
tel, so fiir as material b concerned, b in the Qerk's 
Room, Court of Appeals. It b of variegated green 
Lissoughter marble. The other two in the same 
suite of rooms are of exqubite design and finish, and 
are composed of Little Island and Middleton B 
marble. 

The wainscoting in the east corridor b different 
from that of the south corridor, llie base-board 
and cap are of Belgian black marble; the panels from 
East Tennessee, and Greot (French) marble. Lake 
Champlaih marble b also used. 

The northeast staircase is entirdpr composed of 
Dorchester sandstone. The style is in harmony 
with the Assembly Chamber, being very rich in 
detail 

The southeast staircase^ now building, will be 
a magnificent work when completed. The material 
used b red Scotch Corsehill sandstone; the col- 
umns of Peterhead, Scotch, granite. Fox Island and 
QuincT granite are also used. 

In the Parlor of the Assembly, a beautiful mantd 
of East Tennessee marble b constructing; also^ in 
the Committee Room of Wm and Means. 

The following b a list oi the different kinds of 
stone used in the construction of this buildins : 

Granite: Fall River, Mass.; Saratoga, hT Y.; 
Diz Island, Me.; Yarmouth, Me.; Hallowell, 
Me.; Fox Island, Me.; Mount Waldo^ Me; 
Rockcliffe Island, Me ; Keene, N. H. ; Red Stony 
Creek, Conn.; Red Peterhead (Scotch); St John's^ 
Bav of Fundy (N. a); Quincy, Mass. 

Marble: Luke Champlain; £ast Tennessee; Ger- 
man; Virginia, variegated; Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Sienna; Mexican om'x; Black Belgian; Irish, varie- 
nted; Flavirco; Tuckahoe, Westchester County; 
Penrunrlvania dove color; White Italian; Greot, 
French; Vermont, variegated; Glen Fall% black; 
Middleton black. Little Island; lissoughter. 

Sandstone: Potsdam and Dorchester, Ohio; Red 
New Jersey; Red Scotch; CorsehilL 
Brownstone: Newark, N. L 
Limestone: Tribes Hill; Kingston. 
Bluestone: Ulster County, 
Previous to the construction of thb building. It 
was doubted by many architects that granite could 



be treated bv the workmen in such a delicate man- 
ner as the elaborate carving on the different parts 
of the exterior demanded. The carving on the 
gallery story of the small towers could scarcely be 
treated with greater delicacy in any material than 
it b in the Hallowell granite. The tympanum 
in the dormers on all sides of the building demon- 
strate beyond a doubt, that in the hands of skillful 
workmen there b hardly any kind of ornament 
which cannot be wrought in this granite 

llie dormers on the north, south, and west sides 
of the central court are^ perhaps^ the strongest 
evidence that can be adduced of the delicate treat- 
ment and beautiful finish that thb granite will 
bear. The coats of arms sculptured on them took 
months to complete Heraldic emblems are^ in 
my judgment, the most difficult ornaments to exe- 
cute out of granite in order to get the proper 
effect, as the smallest defect in any part would 
destroy the whole 

The most skillful mechanics have been gathered 
to this building. It has been my constant desire 
to encourage and foster mechanical and artistic 
talent wherever I found it To do this, while con- 
tending against the importunities of politicians, has 
indeed been a hard task, and under the circum- 
stances, it is little less than a miracle that the great 
work has so successfully been prosecuted. 

The great gable on the west front is elaborately 
ornamented. The loggia b one of its principal 
features. The tympanum b enriched with dbks^ 
crossed and roseated, forming a diaper or drapery 
of extraordinary beauty. Over the string-course, 
and flanking the arches, stand the Winged lions of 
Babylon. Below die spandreb are sculptured in 
bas-relief the figures of Justitia and Puntas^ Sur- 
mounting the whole b a masnve finial, richly 
carved in deep relief, and stamping the whole as 
one of the b^t pieces of work ever executed out 
of granite in thb or any other country. 

ISAAC a PERRY. 

To Mr. Isaac G. Perry has been entrusted the 
work of carrying forward the construction of the 
finest and most expensive building in thb country, 
and the third most expensive in the worid — the 
New Capitol at Albany. The history of Albany, 
and of the great structure itself^ would be incom- 
plete without a sketch of hb career. 

Bom in Bennington, Vermont, in i8ts, Mr. 
Perry b in hb sixty-third year, though hb robust 
frame and strongly-marked features would indicate 
that he was mucn younger. Much of his early life 
waf passed at Keeseville Essex Countr, New York, 
where he received hb education and acquired a 
knowledge of the detaib of that which was to be 
hb life work. After a time he removed to New 
York City, where he made a success of hb occn* 
pation, and remained until he was induced to take 
up hb residence in Binghamton, N. V., where be 
obtained a wide reputation as a builder and archi- 
tect 

The moat important of hb works before the 
Capitol, was the Binghamton Asylum for the la- 
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sane^ a fine specimen of Elizabethan architecture. 
Next only in importance was the new Court House 
at Scranton, Pa., an elegant structure in the medi- 
aeval style adapted to modem requirements. Near- 
ly all of the modern built buildings in Bingham- 
ton — and they are numerous and beautiful, as well 
as substantial — are from his designs, as well as 
many equally attractive ones in other citiesL 

March 30, 1883, Governor Qeveland appointed 
Mr. Perry, Commissioner of the Construction of the 
New Capitol, under the then recently enacted law 
creating a single Commissioner to have entire charge 
of the interests which had theretofore been confided 
to a Board of Commissioners, and his appointment 
was confirmed on the 5th of April following. The 
appointment was entirely unsolicited by Mr. Perry, 
who was chosen as an architect, not as a partisan. 
He had been a life-long adherent to Democratic 
principles, but had never thought that his vocation 
as an architect and a builder had anything to do 
with his political convictions as a citizen, and he 
had not made himself known to the country or to 
the State by any prominence in politics. In an 
editorial notice of Mr. Perry's appointment, the 
Albany Argus said: 

"He has carried to completion many edifices 
which are attestations of good work, and the history 
of them shows promptness, harmony and honesty 
in every stage. He has large numbers of men in 
his employment, and his record shows that he can 
command their regard and respect while requiring 
of them the utmost fidelity and eneigy. Great en- 
terprises have confided to him enormous tasks, in* 



volving the use of large capital, the development of 
complicated plans, and the necessity of combining 
thoroughness of work with rapidity of ezecutioo. 
He has in every instance shown marked ability, ab* 
solute integrity, exceptional diligence and an inti^* 
ligent purpose to regard every undertaking as m 
trust to be dischaiged with scrupulous observance 
of economy, impartiality and every other soand 
business principle." 

His appointment was fiivorably commented up- 
on by the Press of the States irrespective of partj; 
and his administration of the duties of his office 
has been such as to more than justify the enUiusi- 
astic predictions of hb friends. The steriing intcig- 
rity, good business sense and untiring energy which 
gained him his previous enviable reputation, have 
been brought to bear upon the Herculean task 
which he has undertaken, and in which his mind 
and his energies are almost wholly asserted; for, as 
it has been remarked by the Albany Journal^ "his 
heart is wrapped upintheCapitoL . * * * He 
appears not to take much interest in politics, and 
is ready to spend his days and evenings walking 
about the Capitol, superintending the work, look* 
ing over designs and planning improvementSL* 

While the Capitol stands as a monument to the 
liberality of the people and the enterprise and lore* 
thought of the public men of the State of New 
York, and the artistic and architectural skill of its 
own designers and builders^ the memory of the 
name of Mr. Perry can never pass away, and he 
will be known as one of America's greatest archi- 
tects and builders. 
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THAT the boats of Henry Hudson passed up 
as &r as Albany in September, 1609, is con- 
ceded; probably a few miles further; enough fur- 
ther^ at leasts to satisfy the bold navigator that this 
was not a fea^ble route to the Pacific Ocean and 
Eastern Asia. To make settlements and found 
colonies was not the purpose of Hudson. It is 
quite Ukely some of those " very loving people and 
very old men where we were well used^" who 
"came aboard and brought us ears of Indian 
Corne^ and Pompions and Tabacco/' and " Bevers 
Skinnes and Otters Skinnes, which wee bought for 
BeadeSy Knives and Hatchets," were primitive A1-. 
banians of the Iroquois tribes; who dwelt in casdes» 
pursued their game^ and caught their fish along the 
Hudson* 

Traders came later, and carried on, for many 
years, a lucrative commerce with the native Indians. 
Still later came settlers and colonistSL Of these 
we have already spoken in the history of Albany 
County. 

We cannot admit the usual claim that Albany 
was settled by Walloons and Dutch in 1623. 
There is no settlement without settlers. There are 
no settlers unless diey come to stay. The early 
traders who came and went with no other purpose 
than as adventurers or speculators, were not set* 
tlem When colonists came and occupied fiirms, 
settlemenu began. There were none of these be- 
fore 1630; but very few before about 1638 or 164a 
Albany can make no claim to settlement before 
i6|a 

Nor do we admit that Albany has the oldest City 
Charter of any State in the Union. Truth gives 
history its real value. Albany was first chartered 
July 23, 1 686. As a city it is nearly two hundred 
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years old — an age very respectable for this tountry. 
But New York was not only settled earlier, as it 
naturally would be, lying nearly one hundred and 
fifty miles nearer the ocean; but its city charter is 
older. Under Stuyvesant, it received a Dutch 
charter dated February 2, 1657; under Governor 
Nicolls it received an tnglish charter dated June 
12, 1665; and because it had been again a Dutch 
city in 1673-74, it received another English charter, 
under Dongan, April 22, 1686. After this, for 
special reasons^ new Royal charters were given 
New York by Cornbury in 1708, and by Mont- 
gomerie in 173a 

The surface of the city as seen by the early set- 
tlers, was a narrow alluvial tract along the Hudson, 
from which the ascent was gradual for nearly a 
mile, until a plateau about two hundred feet above 
tide level was reached, extending westwardlv in a 
sandy plain. The slope from the river was divided 
into four well defined ridges, separated by deep 
and wide valleys or ravines, which have been so 
much improved by grading that they add much to 
the \'aried beauty of the city, as well as to the facil- 
ities for drainage. When the plateau is reached, 
they now nearly disappear in tne densely settled 
part of the city. Streams formerly coursed through 
these valleys. 

Albanv is underlaid bv clay, resting on Hudson 
river shales, and covered by an argillaceous sandy 
loam, which, on the plains further west, is covered 
with deep sand. The da^ is worked into bricks 
and pottery, and the sand is used in large quantities 
for molding and other purposes. 

The islands that belong to Albany are two only 
— the old Kasteel, or Castle Island, which has been 
called many diflferent names, but is now placed on 
the maps as Van Rensselaer Island. It is believed 
to be the place where Corstiacnsen landed and 
where Elkins had charge of a trader's post about 
1614; which, on account of freshets, was removed 
later to a hill further south, near where Kenwood 
nowlsL 

Jacob Elkins was an aggressive and eneigetk 
skipper and trade adventurer. He kept up an 
active traffic with the wild men of the forest lor 
several yean, under the protection of the New 
Netherlands Company. His scouting parties wens 
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constantly engaged in exploring all the neighbor- 
ing country, and in becoming better acquainted 
with the savage tribes around them, with all of 
whom it was the constant policy of the Dutch to 
cultivate the most friendly relations. His trouble 
with the traders at Fort Orange, in 1623, put an 
end to his trade in New Netherlands 

The other island, nearly opposite the Manor 
Mansion, is called F^troon's Island. The island 
now occupied by the Boston and Albany Railroad, 
between this city and Greenbush, belongs to Rens- 
selaer County. 

There have been five Kills, or creeks, which have 
a name in history, whose waters are wholly or in part 
in the Gty of Albany. All discharge their waters mto 
the Hudson. Some are now converted into sewers 
for the city, lliey were once spoken of numeric- 
ally, commencing with the most southerly, and 
called First, Second, Third, Fourth and Fifth Kill 
Later they were named Normanskill, Beaverkill, 
Ruttenkill, Foxenkill, and Patroon's or Mill Creek. 

l*he first named is one of the largest creeks 
in the county. It empties into the Hudson at 
Kenwood, just below the city, and is represented 
in the city only by the head waters of the Krum- 
kill, one of its branches. Capital and enterprise 
would make it much more useful than it is. 

Beaverkill, sometimes called Buttermilk Creek, 
was once a mill-stream, affording considerable 
water-power, which was utilized by mills for saw- 
ing logs and grinding grain. A portion of it is 
now covered for sewerage purposes. It rises in the 
westerly part of the city and runs near Park Lake, 
across the Penitentiar)* grounds and by Martinville, 
into the Hudson a litde below tne steamboat 
landing. 

Ruttenkill had its source above Lark street, and 
was a large stream only when it was swollen by 
great rains or the melting of winter's snowsL It 
had a nevcr-faihng supply of fish for many years^ 
and was the only creek flowing inside the old 
city wallsL Leaving the deep ravine in which now 
lies Hudson avenue, it crossed South Pearl street 
where Beaver block stands, and entered the Hudson 
a little below State street. It was bridged in South 
Pearl and Broadway. Along the sloping banks of 
the old ravine the bricks which form the walls 
of the older houses of the city w*ere made Rats 
(raiicn) infested the banks of the stream, and, as 
some suppose, gave name to it Along its whole 
length it now forms the bed of a sewer. 

The Ruttenkill ravine extended from Lark street 
to the plain along the Hudson River, and was 
originally about tliree hundred feet broad and fifty 
feet deep, throughout nearly its entire length. 

It was a filthy place, almost a dismal waste, from 
the first settlement of the city. Boys who had 
nothing else to do, in summer bathed in its dirty 
pools and caught small fish there. From some of 
these pools the Albany brewers were said to take 
the water for their ale and beer. Out of a public 
charge of this kind came the libel suit of John 
Taylor vs. Edward C Delavan, mentioned in our 
article on Temperance. In this ravine gallows 
were erected ana malcfactpr^ were hun^ I1ie 1(^1 



case of this kind was the execution of SCraog fiv 
the murder of Whipple, in 1817, whidi was wit- 
nessed by thousands from the lofty banks and 
slopes on its borders. The ravine was filled and 
hills lowered about 1845 to 1848, by turning the 
latter into the former. About 600^000 yards qf 
blue day and an equal amount of odier filling wis 
excavated to accomplish this work. The contractor 
for this great work was Charles Stanford, a nathe 
of Watervliet, and brother of Governor Leland 
Stanford. He pushed it forward with wonderibi 
energy and completed it to public acceptance. 
From fifty to two hundred and fifty persons were 
employed. Hudson avenue, with its nicely graded 
street and pleasant buildings^ now lies above the 
ravine. 

Foxenkill, before the dty was enlarged* laa 
out*ide the stockades, which, for many yeai% 
formed the northern limits of the city proper. Il 
furnished an abundance of excellent fish at that 
time. Sixty years ago it was crossed by a bridge ia 
North Pearl street, near Canal This last named 
street lies above the bed of the old creek. 

Patroon's Creek once furnbhed the power for die 
Patroons' mills, and discharges into the Hodaon 
near the Old Manor House. It now contiibntes 
to the water supply and sewerage of the iAtj. 

We speak of the Hudson elsewhere. 

The only lakes of the city are Tivoli, which 
really^ forms a part of P&troon's Creek and thos 
makes a reservoir, and Park Lake, an artificial 
body of water which adds much to the beauty and 
pleasure of Washington Park. 

The history of Albany County involves^ to a feiy 
large extent, the history of the Gty of Albany on^ 
after the revolution. Indeed there was little done 
outside of the limits of the present d^, in the 
territory of Albany County. There were no 
other towns incorporated until Watervliet was made 
into a township March 7, 1788, including the whole 
of the West District of Rensselaerwyck, as made by 
the division of March 5, 1779. ^^ ^^^^ territoiy 
was sparsely settled at that time by fiinners work- 
ing leaseholds under the Patroons. We may ex- 
cept a few millers and other mechanics scattered 
among the tillers of the soil. Some settlers en- 
gaged in small trade, some were artisans in a small 
way, and some were laborers in the service of the 
Patroon, near his manorial residence, just north of 
the city. This latter territory made a little village; 
and held a separate corporate existence for sevml 
years, under tne nameof Cdlonte. 

Whatever we have given in r^rd to the early 
history of Albany County need not be repeatM 
here, as it belongs as well to the city, whidi, fiv 
many years, contained nearly all the population 
and did nearly all the business of what is now Al- 
bany County; and, indeed, was the center of nearly 
all the important events that transpired on the up- 
per Hudson for all the years up to the close of the . 
revolutionary period. To the pages then, that 
record this early history under each topics we refier 
for everything except what is almost exdmiv^ 
local in occurren<;e and influent 
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Oor plan of arrangement considers our tnder 
field, the County, made up, only when it came to be 
fnlly settled, of separate townships of special in- 
terests and events. Whatever &cts existed in 
topography, geography, natural histoiy, aboriginal 
occupation, early settlement^ industries^ warlike 
contests government, religion, education, and such 
like^ we have arranged under these to(MCS. When 
the events took root before the present century be- 
gan, and grew out so as to have branches all over 
the county, we have placed them under county 
history. When the foundations were laid by thie 
fathers of the county in the early days^ and the 
work of building has been going on ever»nce,so as 
to interest all the people who qwell in our pfe^ent 
territory of two cities, two incorporated idllages^ 
and nine towns — ^we have placed the topic under 
county history. 

. The City of Albany is situated in latitude 42^ 
39' 11'' north, and longitude 3^ 18' east from 
Washington; 73^ 45' west from London; and 15" 
west from New York Gty. 

The site was probably selected because of itssitna- 
tion on the Hudson near the head of tide-water, with 
a convenient place for building a fort and for trade; 
it was well watered by small creeks and well shel- 
tered from the winds. The Mohawk Indians whom 
the early traders met, seemed very friendly and 
ready for buaness. Their castles were along the 
Mohawk; and, at a very early date^ along the 
Hudson aba 

The names given to this city have been: Pnn- 

KKtu-wuth-ut (place of the council-fire), by the 
ohegans; Sche-negh-ta-da (through the pine 
woods), by the Iroquois; Ga-ish-tin-ic^ by the 
Minci; Fuyck (fouk), a hoop-net, otherwise Be- 
versfuyck, supposed to refer to a bend in the river 
where fish were caught, probably first Dutch nam^; 
Beverwyck, a nlace for beavers, retained from about 
1634 to 1604 (sometimes written Beverswyck); 
Fort Orange^ in honor of William, Prince of Orange 
and Nassau; Rensselaer wyck, in honor of Uie 
Fatroons, the Van Rensselaers; Aurania, another 
name for Orange; Williamstadt, in honor of \mi- 
iam, the Stadtholder; New Orange^ in honor of 
the Duke of Orange probably (a designation seldom 
used); Oranjebuigh, city or fortress of Orange (a 
name spoken of by Mrs. Grant); Albany, in honor 
of James, Duke of York, Albany and Ulster, brother 
c^ King Charles H, who made him proprietor of 
Uie N^w Netherlands. He afterward ascended the 
En^ish throne, which he soon after descended, or 
abdicated, because of his odious character. 

The Dongan Charter boundaries in 1686 were — 
east, by the Hudson at low-water mark; south, by 
a line drawn from the southernmost end of the 
pasture at the north end of Martin Gerritsen's 
Island, and running back due northwest sixteen 
miles into the woods, to a certain creek called 
Sandkill; north, by a line parallel to the former, 
about a mile distant; and west, by a straight line 
drawn from the western extremities of the i^Mth 
and south line. This Charter embraced rights to 
certain fields and public buildings, the feny, all 
wasl« land, the . right of fishing in tbo vkinitjr 



of the Hudson within the limits of the coun^, 
and of purchasing from the Indians 500 acres of 
meadow land at Schaahtccogue on the north, and 
1,000 acres at Tiononderoga (Fort Hunter) on 
the west, in the Mohawk country, on which lo plant 
colon'es as barriers against hostile incursionSb 

After the counties were oiganized and towns 
formed from old Watervliet, or west division of 
Rensselaerwyck, its boundaries may be described 
as — westerly by Rotterdam and Niskayuna in Sche- 
nectady County; easterly by a line running through 
the center of the Hudson River channel; south- 
erly by Bethlehem and Guilderland; northerly by 
Colonic and Watervliet 

The first territorial change was made Febniaiy 
>S» 1815, by annexing a part of old Colonic, whose 
line, adjoining Albany, extended from the river 
westerly along where now are Quackcnbush street 
and Clinton avenue, formerly Patroon street 
This formed for many years the old Fifth Ward. 
The other part of Colonic, embracing the residence 
of the Patroon, was set off to Watervliet at the 
same time. 

The next and last territorial changes in the Cty 
cf Albany were made by Stite laws, passed April 6, 
1870, Chapter 139, and April 26, 1871, Chapter 
717, and are described as follows: 

'' All that part of the town of Bethlehem, in the 
County of Albany, embraced within the following 
limits, is hereby annexed to and made part of the 
City of Albanv, to wit: Beginning at the northwest- 
erly corner 01 the east abutment of the Albany and 
Susquehanna Railroad Bridge, over the Albany and 
Bethlehem Turnpike, and running thence north- 
westerly parallel with the present south bounds of 
the City of Albany to a point ten chains west of 
the west line of the Delaware Turnpike; thence 
northeasterly at right angles with the last named 
line to a point three-fourths of one mile from the 
present south bounds of the City of Albany, meas- 
ured at right angles with the city line; thence 
northwesterly and parallel with the present south 
bounds of the city to a point two chains west of the 
west range of Allen street produced; thence north- 
easterly three-fourths of one mile to a point in the 
south bounds in the CiW of Albany two chains 
west of the west line of Allen street; thence south- 
easterly along the present south bounds of the City 
of Albany to the Rensselaer County line; thence 
southerly along said line two hundred and sixty- 
four feet; thence northwesterly to the face of the 
dock on the south side of the island creek; thence 
northwesterly along the face of said dock to a point 
opposite the west range of Green street; thence 
westerly and southerly aloiig the east low-water 
line of the island creek to a point in range of the 
first boundary line produced; southeasterly to the 
island creek; thence northwesterly along said line 
to the northwesterly corner of the east abutment of 
the Albany and Susquehanna Railroad Bridge, the 
place of beginning. 

« 'Also all that part of the town of Watervliet, in the 
County of Albanpr, embraced within the followinf 
described limits, is hereby annexed to the city of 
Albanjr, to wit: Beginning at a point in the present 
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north boundary line of the City of Albany, three- 
fourths of one mile west of the west range of Allen 
street, as laid down in the city map; running thence 
northeasterly on a line at right angles with the 
present north line of the City ^ Albany one chain 
north of low-water line of the main channel of 
Patroon's Creek; thence running easterly and par- 
allel with the general course of said cre&, and one 
chain northerly therefrom to a point six tliousand 
seven hundred and twenty feet from the center of 
the "Russell Road" measured along the center 
line of the New York Central Railroad; thence 
northeasterly on a line drawn at right angles with 
the present north bounds of the city to a point one 
and one-fourth miles from the said city line; thence 
southeasterly and on a line parallel with the present 
north bounds of the city, and at the distance of one 
and one-fourth miles therefrom, to a p<nnt three 
thousand three hundred and twenty feet westeriy of 
the west line of the Watervliet Turnpike and Rail- 
road; thence northeasterly on a line parallel with 
said Watervliet Turnpike and Railroad one thou- 
sand six hundred feet; thence southeasterly cm a line 
drawn at right angles with the said Wateniiet 
Turnpike and Railroad to the Rensselaer County 
line; thence southerly along the Rensselaer County 
line to the northerly line of the present bounds of 
the City of Albany, and thence along the same 
westerly to the place of beginning. 

'' All that part of the City of Albany lying north- 
west of a line drawn from a point in the south line 
of the City of Albany, where the northeriy line of 
the Great Western Turnpike crosses the said citT 
line, and running northeasterly at right angles with 
the said city line, to the north bounds of said city 
shall be and the same is set off from the Citv of 



Albany and annexed to and made part of the towii 
of Watervliet, in Albany Connty; and all laws now 
in force applicable to the said town of WalervlicI, 
are hereby made applicable to thai poitkm of said 
city hereby annexed to said town." 

The town of Watervliet being anwilliqg to ac- 
cept this addition to its territcMj, Chapter 727, Laws 
of 1871, passed April 26th, provided that Uie said 
territory cfescribed in the preceding section sbould 
be set off from Watervliet and annexed to the town 
of Guilderland, in Albany Coonty. 

To R. H. Bingham, Esq,, for many yeais the 
Gty Engineer and SurvmNr of Albany, our ac- 
knowledgments are due vox the statements con- 
tained in the paragraphs following: 

The exterior lines of our city are scMnewhat ir- 
r^ular. It is bounded N. by Watervliet; W. by 
Watervliet and Guilderland; Su by Bethlehem; and 
£. by the center of Hudson ttiver. Its river front 
extends 4 miles; and measured through the State 
Capitol, its extent N. and & and K and W. is 4 
miles, containing an area of ii| square mile% or 
7,360 acres. 

The elevation of the base floor line of the New 
Capitol is 161.09 feet above the sea, estimated 
from mean low water at Governor's Island, in New 
York Harbor, and 158.48 feet above mean low 
water in the Hudson at Albany. The slope of the 
Hudson from Albany to New York b 2.61 feet, 
which makes the mean tide at Albany 2.61 feet 
above that at Governor's Island. The highest tide 
at Albany is 3.60 feet, and the mean rise and fidl, 
2.32 feet The mid-stream ebb current flows about 
2 feet per second, or .75 feet on the whole river. 
Boats carry 9 feet at mean low water. 
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ALBANY received its charter as a city on the 
2 2d day of July, 1686, from Thomas Don- 
gan, Governor of the Province of New York. The 
original document is on file in the City Chamber- 
lain's office, as is also a copy of it, printed by 
Hugh Gaines in 1771. It is mtroduced as follows: 

"Thomas Dongan, Lieutenant and Governor 
of the Province of New York and dependencies in 
America, under his most sacred Majesty, James 
the Second, by the Grace of God, of England, 
Scotland, Fiance and Ireland, King, defender of 
the faith, etc., and Supreme Lord and proprietor 
of the said province of New York and its depend* 
encies, to all persons to whom these presents shall 
or may come, or in any wise concerned, sendeth 
greeting:** 

Then follows the charter, a voluminous docu- 
merft, drawn with all the care and nice legal die* 
tion of the age, with numerous repetitions, protect- 
ing the interests not only of the Crown, but of the 
citiaens of Albany with the most scrupulous care. 



It begins by sapng that " the town of Albany is 
an ancient town within the said Proiance^ and the 
inhabitants of the said town have he!d, used and 
enjoyed, as well within the same as elsewhere 
within the said province^ divers and sundiy rightly 
liberties, privileges, franchises^ free customs, pre* 
emmcnce^ advantages, iurisdictions^ emoluments 
and immunities, as well by prescription as bjr 
grants, confirmations and proclamations, not only 
by divers governors and commanders in-chtcf in 
the said province under his said Majesty, but also 
of several Govemois, generals and commanden* 
in-chief of the Nether-Dutch-Nation, whilst die 
same was or has been under their power and sub- 
jection. And whereas divers lands, tenements 
and hereditajnents, jurisdictions, libertiei^ immani- 
ties and privileges have heretofore been gix'en and 
granted to the inhabitants of the said town, some- 
times by the name of commissaries of the town of 
Beverwyck; sometimes by the name of commissaries 
of the town of Albany; sometimes by the name of 
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sch^enen of Willtamstadt; and sometimes by the 
name of justices of the peace for the town of 
Albany; and by divers other names as by their sev- 
eral grants, writings, records and minutes amongst 
other things may more folly appear. And whereas 
the inhabitants of the said town have erected, 
built and appropriated at their own proper cost 
and charges, several public buildings, accommoda- 
tions, and conveniencies for the said town, as also 
certain pieces or parcels of ground for the use of 
the same^that is to say, the town-hall or stadt- 
house, with the ground thereunto belonging; the 
churdi or meeting place, with the ground about 
the same; the burial p!ace adjoining to the pali- 
sades at the southeast end of the town; the watch- 
house and ground thereunto belonging. 

' ' Also a certain piece or parcel of land commonly 
called 'the Rasture/ situate, lying and being to 
the southward of the said town, near the place 
where the old Fort stood, and extending along 
Hudson's River till it comes over against the most 
northerly point of the Island commonly called 
Martin Gerritsen's Island, having to the East the 
Hudson river; to the South the Manor of Rens- 
selaerw}xk; to the West the highway leading to the 
town; the pasture late in the tenure and occupa- 
tion of Martin Gerritsen, and the nasture late in 
the tenure and occupation of Caspar Jacobse; to the 
NorUi the se\*eral pastures late in the tenure of and 
occupation of Rob* Sanders, Myndert Harmense 
and Evert Wendell, and the several gardens late in 
the tenures of Dirck Wessels, Killian Van Rens- 
selaer and Abraham Staat, with their and every of 
their appurtenancesL" 

This charter in no way interfered with or abridg- 
ed the citizens of any of their liberties, privileges, 
franchises, rights, royalties, free customs, jurisdic- 
tion and immunities; nor with the rights of their 
respective messuages^ lands, hereditaments and 
leaseholds, etc The charter provided that, "the 
said town should fore^-er thereafter be called by 
the name of die Mavor, Aldermen, and Common- 
alty of the Gty or Albany." The charter also 
"granu to the City of Albany, all die waste, 
vacant, unappropriated land lyin^ and being in the 
Gty and the precincts and liberties thereof extend- 
ing and reaching to the low-water mark in, by and 
through all parts of the said Gty, togetiier with all 
rivers, rivulets, coves, creeks, ponds, water courses 
in the said City not heretofore granted." 

One of the most important parts of the Charter 
b that which gives the Corporation of the City 
power to purchase and hold land in their cor- 
porate name; it is gi\'en as follows: 

'* I do, by these presents, give and grant unto 
the said Mayor, Aldermen and Commonalty, full 
power and license at their pleasure^ likewise to 
purchase from the Indians the uuantity of one 
thousand acres of low or meadow land lying at a 
certain place called or known by the name of 
Thtitiottdoroie^ which quantity of 1,000 acres of 
low or meadow land shall and may be in what 
part of Tionondoroge, or the land adjacent on both 
stdM of the river, as thev, the said Mayor, Alder- 
men and Commonalty 01 the said Gty of Albany 



shall think most convenient; which said several 
parcels of low or meadow land I do hereby, in be- 
half of his said Majesty, his heirs and successors^ 
give, grant and confirm unto the said Mayor, 
Aldermen and Commonalty of the City of Albany 
aforesaid, to be and remain to the use and behoof 
of them and their successora forever. To have 
and to hold all and singular, the premises to the 
said Mayor, Aldermen and Commonalty of the 
said Gty of Albany and their successon forever, 
rendering and paying therefor unto his most sacred 
Majesty, his heirs, successors and assigns, or to 
such officer or receiver as shall be appointed to 
r€ticeive the same, yearly, forever hereafter, the an- 
nual quit rent or acknowledgement of one beaver 
skin, in Albany, on the five and twentieth day of 
March, yeariy forever." 

The Charter provides that the limits of the city 
shall be as follows: 

"The Gty of Albany shall henceforth extend 
and reach as well in length and in breadth, as in 
circuit, on the East by Hudson's river, so far as 
low water mark; to ttie South by a line to be 
drawn from the southernmost end of the pasture^ 
at the North end of the island called Gerritsen's 
Island, running back into the woods 16 English 
miles due northwest, to a certain Kill or Creek, 
called the Sand Kill on the North, to a line to be 
drawn from the Post that was set by Governor 
StujTvesant near Hudson's river, running likewise 
northwest 16 English miles, and on the west by a 
straight line, to be drawn from the points of the 
said South and North lines;" 

It also provides that 

'*The Mayor, Aldermen and Recorder shall be 

Justices and Keepers of the Peace, and Justices to 
ear and determine matters and causes within the 
said Gty and precincts thereof, to hear, determine 
and punish all petty larcenies and all other petty 
offences." 

It gives the Mayor, .\ldermen and Commonalty, 
and their successors forever, lands, tenements, rents 
and other possessicm, within or without the City, 
so as the same does not exceed the sum of >f 1,000 
per annum; and also gives them power to grant 
and sell the same 

The Mayor was. ex officio^ Coroner and Gerk of 
the Market, and he with the Aldermen and Re- 
corder of the Gty were to be Justices of the Pmce 
of the County, and as such "shall and may sit in 
the Court of Sessions or County Courts and 'Courts 
of 0)*er and Terminer, that shall from time to 
time be held in said County; and that the Mavor, 
Recorder and some one of the Aldermen snail 
preside at such County Courts and Courts of Sea* 
sions. The Town Gerk of the said city shall al- 
ways be the Gerk of the Peace, and Gerk of 
the Sessions or Court of the County." 

Governor Dongan in this Giarter designates 
the oflicen of the said city as follows: 

*' There shall be forever hereafter, within the 
said Gty, a Mayor, Recorder, Town Gerk, and six 
Aldermen and six Assistants, to be appointed, 
nominated, elected, chosen and sworn, as herein- 
after la partkukrly and respectively mentioned^ 
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who shall be forever hereafter called the Mayor, 
Aldermen and Commonalty of the Gty of Albany, 
and that there shall be, forever, one Chamberlam 
or Treasurer, one SherifT, one Coroner, one Qerk 
of the Market, one High Constable, three Sub- 
Constables, one Marshal or Sergeant-at-Mace^ to 
be appointed, chosen and sworn in manner here* 
after mentioned. That the Mayor, Aldermen and 
Common Council of the Oty of Albany shall be 
one body corporate and politic, in deed, fact and 
name; and that by the name of the Mayor, Alder- 
men and Commonalty of the City of Albany, they 
may have perpetual succession." 

The Charter then proceeds to appoint the Mayor, 
Common Council and other officers of the city 
under the Charter, which were as follows: 

Peter Schuyler, Mayor; Jan Bleecker, Cham* 
berlain; Isaac Swinton, Recorder; Richard Pretty, 
SherifT; Robert Livingston, Qerk; James Parker, 
Marshal 

Aldermen, — Dirk Wessels, Jan Jans Bleecker, 
David Schuyler, Johannis Wendell, Lavinus Van 
Schaack, Adrian Gerritse. 

Assisiani A /der men. ^oochim Staats, John Lan- 
sing, Isaac Verplanck, Lawrence Van Ale, Albert 
Ruyckman, Melgert Winantse. 

Early in July, previous to the granting of this 
Charter, Peter Schuyler and Robert Livingston 
were appointed Commissioners by the town of 
Albany, which appointment w*as ratified by the 
Magistrates of the city, to go to New York, and 
procure the Charter we have described, which they 
did, and the same was agreed to between the 
Magistrate, and Colonel Dongan, Governor-Gen* 
ncral of the Province of New York. 

On the 1 2d of July, 1686, the Commissioners 
returned with the same, and were publicly re* 
ceived "with all the joy and acclamations imagin- 
able, and received the thanks of the magistrates, 
burgesses and other dignitaries of the city, for 
their diligence and care," Peter Schuyler took the 
oath of Mayor, to act until a further ratification of 
his appointment by the citizens. In the same 
manner the Aldermen and Assistant Aldermen we 
have named, took the oath of office and entered 
upon their duties. 

The following is a copy of the minutes of the first 
meeting of the Justices of the Peace after the re- 
turn of Pieter Schuyler and Robert Livingston with 
the charter, and a copy of the oath administered to 
the Mayor: 

"Att a meeting of y* Justices ofy* peace for y* 
County of Albany, y* 26th day of July, A.D. 1680. 

" Pieter Schuyler, gent, and Rob* Livingston, 
gent, who were commi^sionated by }** towne of 
Albanie to goe to New Yorke and procure y* 
Charter for this citty w^ was agreed upon between 
y* magistrates and y right hon*. Co*. Tha Dongan, 
Gov. Gen'', who accordingly have brought the 
same along with them, and was published with all 
y* joy and acclamations imaginable, and y* said 
two gent* received v* thanks of }** ma^strates and 
burgesses for their diligence and care in obtaining 
y* same; and whereas Pieter Schuyler is nominated 
and appointed to be Mayor of )** citty of Albany by 



V* said charter, till such dme that ano/ fitt persoa 
be chosen in his room. Was sworn as follows: 

**fner€as, you Pieter Schuyler are appointed 
and commisaonated to be mayor and clerk of y" 
market and coroner of y* citty of Albany, as aba 
coroner for v* ^ county, by y* charter granted to 
y* said citbr ij r Right Hon^ C6IL Tha Dongan, 
Gov. Gen" of mis province^ you doe swear by / 
ever living God / y" will truly endevor, to y* best 
of/ skill, with a good conshience and according 
to y* laws of this Government dispence justice 
equally in all cases and to all p'sons whereanto by 
vertue ofy* office you are impowered, and further 
officiat and perform y* duty and office of Mayor, 
clerk of y* market and coroner, in e\*eiy respect 
to y* best off knowledge and capacity, so help y* 
God- 
Previous to thb City Charter, the laws of Albany 
were administered by the Justices of the Peace, who 
were invested with certain judicial and municipal 
powers bv the Governor-General of the Province of 
New York. Wth the municipal jurisdiction given 
the Mavor and Aldermen by the Charter, were large 
judicial powers^ 

The Mayor and the Aldermen, with certain Jus- 
tices of the Peaces were authorized to hold courts 
of civil and criminal jurisdiction. This Court be- 
came one of great importance, and continued down 
to the Revolution, and with some changes^ applic- 
able to the new form of government, after the 
adoption of the first State Constitution. 

Ine Mayor's Court, as it was called, possessed 
the powers and duties of a Court of Probate ol 
Wills, and these now held bv Surrogates; They 
also decided the time and place of holding elec- 
tions. The first meeting, or Court, of the Mayor and 
Aldermen, was held at the City Hall in Albany, 
August 31, 1686. It u'as both a Court of Justice 
and a meeting of the Mayor and Aldermen for the 
transaction of municipal business; 

Among the legal cases was one of a negro^ Her- 
cules, charged by Myndert Frederickse with steal- 
ing wampum out of his house, belonging to the 
churchwardens of the Lutheran Church. 

The negro^ having confessed the theft, was sen- 
tenced " to be whipped through y* towne at y* 
carte tale by y* hangman, for an example to others^* 
His master was ordered to pay the costs. 

R^ulations were also passed for the observance 
of the Sabbath. 

The following order in regard to non-attend* 
ance at the meetings of the Common Council wu 
made: 

" Whoe\*er of the members of the Common Coun- 
cil shall be absent att y* second ringing of y* bell, 
being in towne, at any common council day, sbaU 
forfeit nx shillings, id/ies fuaiks.'* 

Extended regulations were adopted in regard to 
the Indian tra&.* 

The salaiy of Robert Livingston, Qerk of the 
Board, in consideration of his diverse services, wu 
advanced so that he was to have twenty pounds per 
annum. 

Early in 1689, King James was compelled to 
abdicate the throng and was succeeded by WiQ* 
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tarn and Maiy. On July i, 1689, the news of their 
accession to the throne ^^as received in Albany. 
A meeting of the Mayor and Common Council 
was immediately convened, which, by an ordinance 
or proclamation, announced a meeting of the dti- 
zensi to take place the next day in front of the City 
HalL This meeting took place. A procession 
was formed, consisting of the Mayor and Aldermen, 
with other city officials and citizens, who marched 
up to the fort, where the Mayor, in a solemn man- 
ner, proclaimed in Englidi and in Dutch, William 
and Maij their lawful sovereigns. At the conclu- 
sion of the ceremony the guns at the fort were 
fired and the bells rang out joyful peals. 

It to our purpose to give only such doings of the 
Common C6uncil of the city as we consider most 
interesting and instructive, as illustrative of Uie 
s{Mrit of the age^ as well as its material condition. 

At a meeting of the Council held at the Gty 
Hall, October 14, 1695 (Evart Bancker, Mavor), 
the city being £2,000 in arrears of taxes, die follow- 
ing order was made : 

"Whereas the arriears of y* £2^000 and 
^1,500 tax having been directed to y* constables 
of each warde by an warrant from Dirk Wessells, 
Justice, which constables give in their report, that 
all who are indebted to y* said arriears gives them 
an answer that they have paid it, and setts them aft 
from dme to time." 

At the same meeting a committee was appcNnted 
to examine the Treasurer's account, and a warrant 
was directed to be issued to "fetch up all the 
lycensea" These "lycenses** were granted to 
persons for the rieht to sell various kinds of mer- 
chandise The Justices of the County were also 
directed to' appear before the Board on December 
9th following, ** to correct all affairs between the 
Gtty and County. * 

At a meeting of the Mayor and Common Coun- 
cil held December 3, 169^, a case came before the 
Board, the disposal of which seems to have greati v 

Euzded the dty dignitaries^ as appears in the fol- 
>wing: 
"Cornelia Vanderheyden appears here at ^ barr, 
and gives in y* oath of her suster Anaantje^ 
who to brought to child-bed, that Leilt Symon 
Young to y* father thereof y* only father, and 
none but he; and deseres that >-* mayor and al- 
dermen would use some methodd or ano}T with 
y* <* Young for the maintenance of the child." 

What method their Honors took to oompd 
Lieutenant Symon Young to support hto child, does 
DOC appear. 

Some timd after thto action of the Common 
Council, Lieutenant Young was appointed Sheriff 
of Albany, and proposed to take and support the 
child; but the mother refused, and there tne mat- 
ter ended. • 

On December 17th there was an order made fur 
"repairing the City Stocksuloes, which were out of 
repair toward the river side; and that lour hundred 
and fifty new Stockadoes should be provided, to be 
13 feet long and a foot over, and that a war- 
rant may be directed to the assessors^ to make an 



equal assessment thereof upon the inhabitants, and 
then deli\'er the same to the Mayor. * 

At thto time the city was surrounded, for its mx>- 
tection, bv a stockade, thiiteen feet in height The 
lines of tnto stockade were Steuben street on the 
nordi, Hudson street on the south, the river on the 
east, and Lodge street on the west Afterward the 
stockade was extended. 

In the winter of 1696 there was a great scarcity 
of grain, especially wheat Tlie merchants and 
grain dealers having purchased large miantities of 
wheat for the purpose of shipping it to New York, 
where it was nearly double the price paid in Al- 
bany — ^although commanding a high price in that 
city — caused great suffering, inasmuch as they re- 
fused to sell wheat in any quantities; 

At a meeting of the Common Council, March 
10, 1696, the matter was presented to the Board, 
and the merchants were summarily dealt with for 
their exorbitance, as appears from the following 
order: 

" WhereaSt Several p.rsonsofv*cittyandcounty 
has given in a complaint to y* ftlayor and justices 
of y* citty and County, y* there to sevcrall persons 
doe goe ^ith money \n thare hands to buy wheat, 
and can not have it, by reason y* marchants has 
engrossed in there hands, being resolved to ship it 
for New York; the Mayor, aldermen, and justices 
of y* peace have resolved and agreed upon y* no 
merch" or any other persons whatsoever shall ship 
any com aboard any sloop, vessel, boat whatso- 
ever untill such time wee have hto ExcelL direc- 
tions in it, as they will answer upon there uttmost 
perilL** 

The following quaint order, pro\iding for the 
necessities of an impecunious citizen, »hows that 
their Worships the Mayor and Common Council, 
were not inaccessible to flatter}*: 

July §7, 1697, " Whereas, Mr. LeefL Oliver 
doth make his addresse to the Court for bedding, . 
since he complains that he is in great necessity for 
want thereof y* gent* of y* Court cannot ^*nde 
that they are obliged to furnish such supplies, but, 
in consideration of his Gvilty, doe give as a gift 
y* summe of five pieces of eight" 

At the time of which we are writing, the gates 
of the city were opened and closed by an officer 
called the City Porter, appointed by the Mayor 
and Common CounciL 

At a meeting of the Board, held in the City Hall 
in Albany, November 23, 1697, the foliowing 
order was adopted: 

" Whereas, it to by the Mayor, Aldermen and 
Commonalty concluded, who have appointed John 
Ratecliffe as Citty Pbrter, instead of Hend. Mar- 
sells, Deceased, that he is upon all occasionable 
times to open and diutt }** gates of thto Gtty, es- 
pecially in y* mornings and in y* evenings at y* ap- 
pointed time, as also to attend y* Church Ringing 
of y* bell on all occasions, for which he to to re* 
ceive yearly eight and twenty Pieces of Eight at six 
shillings, and to be paid quarterly; moreot^er, he^ 
y* <* John Ratecliffe, to to attend y* Burger Guard% 
to keep them dain, and to make every evening a 
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fyre^ wherefore he is to receive Three pence per 
fKem. Who hath made oath to be true. 

At a meeting of the Common Council, held May 

?, 1698, a resolution was adopted for building an 
ndian House on the Hill, for the accommodation 
of the Indians. 

February i, 1690, the Common Council "J?(r* 
stiked^ That one otner Indian house, besides j* two 
heretofore resolved on in January last, shall be 
build just upon y' hill going up from y* Pairle 
street geat northwesterly, in or about y* middle 
part of said hill, where y* whole Common Council! 
ibithwith shall appoynt y* nace, and / y* Building 
and Charges thereof shall bee in y* lyke manner as 
y two houses aforesaid." 

We have thus given a histor}' of the organization 
•-^f the Municipal Government of Albany, and some 
of the most interesting proceedings of the Common 
Council, from its first meeting July 26, 1686, to 
the close of 1699, showing how the city gov- 
ernment was conducted for Uie first thirteen years 
of its existence. 

The Municipality of Albany thus organized. 
Continued with great regularity and success down 
to the termination ol the Provincial or Colonial 
Government, eaily in 1776. 

From 1700 to 1753 the city was governed with 
great wisdom through successi\*e municipal admin- 
istrations. 

At a meeting of the Common Council July 31, 
i753» ^n order was made directing that the pave- 
ment between the houses of Jacob Lansing and 
David Schuyler, in the Third Ward, be raised, so 
that the water that came down from the hill be- 
tween the houses of David Vischer and Jacob Lans- 
ing may vent itself through the lane or street, and 
so down to the river. 

At a meeting of the Common Council, held Jnly 
10, 1756, the following important resolution was 
adopted: 

^^ Resohedy That the Clerk draw a deed to the 
Minister, Church Wardens and Vestr)'men of St 
Peter's Church, in the City of Albany, for them 
and their successors, in trust forever, for a piece of 
ground for a burying place, l}nngupon the Hill ad- 
joining the fort, agreeable to a map made by John 
R. Bleccker, and that the Mayor execute a deed, 
and cause the City Seal to be thereupon affixed in 
behalf of the Corporation." 

At a meeting of the Common Council, held 
April 3, 1760, Sybrant G. Van Schack, Mayor, the 
matter of the great scarcity of ^'aler in the city and 
neighborhood came up, under a proposal to bring 
water in pipes from the hills, collect it in reservoirs^ 
and erecting pumps. The matter was presented in 
the form of a petition, asking the Mayor and Cor* 
poration for a conveyance ot the right so to do to 
the petitioners, their heirs and assigns, forever, 
under proper restriction, and to the end thai every 
citizen may be partakers of the ease and advantage 
of it, provided he pays unto the petitioners eight 
shillings annually, and confonjA him^f to the 
articles of the agreement* 



After a full hearing, the Board adopted the fallow- 
ing resolation: 

**R€Sckiedg that the petitioners have an instrument 
drawn, including their petition; that the Mayor 
will sign the same and cause the Seal of the CSjj to 
be thereupon affixed, by virtue of this resolution.* 

This, we believe, is tiie first action ever taken by 
the municipal authorities of Albany for bringing 
water into the city. 

The following important historic entry was made 
in the city records at a meeting of the Common 
CDuncxl held April 3, 1760 : 

**mereas^ A number of gentlemen ^esidiI^; in 
this GtT have signified to the Mayor, Recorder, 
Aldermen and Commonalty of the City of Albany, 
that they are desirous of establishing a Presbyterian 
Church'in the same, this is to certify that the Mayor, 
Recorder, Aldermen and Commonalty of the Gty 
of Albany, that they are desirous of establishing a 
Presbyterian Church in the same. 
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15 io certify^ That the Mayor, Recorder, 
Aldermen and Commonalty of the city aforesaid, 
do \'er7 much approve of so laudable an inten- 
tion, and promise that they will do every thing 
in their power to encourage and promote the same^ 
and that the Mayor sign tiiis in behalf of the Cor- 
poration, and that tne Qerk affix the City seal 
to it" 

By the condition of the original Charter of 
Albany, the tide of all the land lying within the 
Corporation was vested in the Mayor, Recorder 
and Common Council, and in tracing the proceed- 
ings ot the Common Couiicil, we find on almost 
every page resolutions of the Board directing the 
Clerk to execute deeds to the grantees of lands and 
to affix the seal of the Corporation thereta 



The first deed of lands executed by the Corpora- 
tion of the city is dated November i, 1687. It is 
a document of so much interest and importance 
that we insert a copy of it from the eariy records 
of the county. 

"To All Christian People to whom these prev 
ents Shall Come, the Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
monality of y^ Gtty of Albany Send Greeting in our 
Lord God Everlasting. Know v* that for and In 
consideration of y* sum of three hundred an 
ninty pounds currant monev of this province to 
them in hand paid, at and before 'f ensealtog 
and deliver}- hereof, by Doctor Godfredius Delltus^ 
Minis:er of "f Reformed Nether Dutch Congiega- 
tional Dutch Church, Albany, a certain piece or 
parcel of land commonly called or known by 
y* name of Pasture, Situate^ lying and being to y* 
Southward of )** said Gtty, near y* phce whm 
y* Fort Stood, and extending along Hudson River 
till it comes over against y* most northerly point of 

?* Island, commonly called Marston Gerritsen*s 
sland; having to y* east Hudson River, to y* 
south y* manor of Rcnslarewck, to y* west of 
highway leading to }** Towne, Y* pasture lots In 
)** occupation of Martin or Marston Geritsei^ and 
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the pasture lot in jr* occupation of Casper Jacobs^ 
to the north of y* several pasture lota in j* occu- 
pation of Robert Sanders, Myndert Harmons and 
Evert Wendell, and y* Several Garden lots in y* 
Tenure and Occupation of Killian Van Rensselaer 
and Abraham Staats. Together with All and Singu- 
lar y* profitSi commodities and appurtenances 
whatsoever to y* said Pasthur Piece or P^rcd of 
land and Premises, or any part or parcel thereof 
Belonging or in any way appertaining to or with the 
same, now or at any time heretofore belonging or 
own'd, occupyed, enjoyed as part, parcell or mem- 
ber thereof and AH deeds, Evidences and writings 
Touching and Concerning the premises Only. 

*'Tp HAVE AKO TO HOLD y* Said pasthur pece or 
parcell of land, and all and Singular of y* Premises, 
with their and every of their appurtenances unto 
the Said Godfredius Dellius, hb laeirs and assigns, to 
y Sole and only Proper use, Benefit and Behoof of 
said Godfredius Dellius, his heirs and Assigns, for 
Ever; and y* said Mayor, Aldermen and Common- 
ality doth by these presents Covenant, Promise and 
Engage y* said pasthur piece or parcel of land so 
as the same is granted to them in the Charter dted 
y* 2 2d of July, 1686, with their and every of their 
Appurtenances, unto the said Doctor Godfredius 
Dellius, his Exutr* and Assigns, in his and their 
peaceable possession for Ever, from any grant or 
conveyance whatsoever made, or to be made, by 
said Mayor, Aldermen and Commonality, or iheir 
successorib In witness whereof, y* Mayor of y* said 
Citty hath hereunto Set his hand and Cfaused y* Seal 
of said Gtty to be hereunto affixed, and these pres- 
ents to be entered on our public record. Dated y* 
1st day of November, 1687, '^^ ^^ 3' y^^ <^ 
V* Reign of our Sovereign Lord James y* Second, 
oy y* Grace of God, of England Scotland, France 
and Ireland King, Defender of y*£uth« Supreme 
and )•• only ruler of y* Province of New York. 

** Petxr ScHinrLEK, Mayor/* 

It often occurred that the Common Council sold 
pieces and parcels of land at public auction; for 
instance^ at a meeting of the Common Council 
held at Albany on the nth of December, 1760^ 
the following resolution was adopted: 

«« Resolved by this Board, That the Qerk put 
up Advertisements that a piece of land lying on the 
Gallows hill containing between 10 and 1 1 acres, 
as per Draft to be seen at the time of Sale, to be 
sold at Public Vendue on Saturday, the 20th day of 
this current month, by the Mayor, Aldermen and 
Commonalty at two o'clock in the afternoon at the 
City Hall in the City of Albany." 

From the best authority we can find. Gallows 
Hill was south of the city as it was then laid out 

At a meeting of the Common Council held 
February 19, 1761, the following resolution wai 
adopted: 

** That Mr. John Bleecker make a survey of the 
land set forth in the petition of the Minister, Elders 
and Deacons of the Reformed Dutch Church of this 
city, leaving sufficient room for highwa)'s, for which 
this Board is to give a deed to said Minister, Elders 



and Deacons, and their successors forever, for 
and in consideration of £^0^ current money of 
New York, and a reserve of £20 per annum for- 
ever." The tract of land thus sold contained fiftjr- 
three acres, the description of which is found in 
Bleecker^s Survey. 

By far the most important proceeding of the 
Common Council for the year 1762, was the grant 
made by it, to Abraham £. Wendell, of a tract of 
valuable land occupying what is now the heart of 
the city, known as the Wendell Patent, which b 
briefly described as follows: 

"On the northwest side it was 1,207 f<^ ^^ ^ 
straight line; the southwesterly corner of the patent 
was located in the center of the block west of 
Eagle street, between Hamilton and Hudson 
streets; and the northeasterly corner, which was 
the end of the above mentioned straight line, ter- 
minated on the west side of Lodge street about 
152 feet north of Howard street The other lines 
of said patent are irregular, the southeast corner 
terminating in the center of Williams street, about 
fifty feet south of Beaver street In following the 
southeast line, a bend and corner is located in the 
center of the block between Philip, Grand, Hud- 
son and Plain streets, the last remaining comer 
terminating about ninety-five feet east of Eagle on 
the north side of Hamilton. The greater portion 
of the land where the old Normal School building 
sunds, belonged to the Wendell Patent" 

The original map of this patent is now in the 
possession of the descendants of the original pat- 
entee, Abraham E Wendell It also appears, by 
distinct lines, on several early maps or the city. 
This vras one of the early transfers of the real es- 
tate acquired by the Corporation of Albany to 
which -we have referred. 

On October 8, 1765, the Board resolved to pro- 
cure the ground where Fort Orange formerly stood, 
to be vested in the Crown, on which to erect store- 
houses, so long as theser\'ices of his Majesty might 
require. 

Among the proceedings of the Common Coun- 
cil, held October 14, 1765, was one of peculiar 
interest, in regard to protection against fires, by 
way of keeping chimne)'s cleaned, etc By ordi- 
nance it was provided that when any chimney should 
take fire in a dwelling-house the occupant forfeited 
forty shillings, and that whosoever of the Gtr 
Guard should discover any accidental fire in dwell- 
ing-houses, out-houses or stables, or any other 
combustible matter, received for the discovery the 
sum of/'s* 

At a meeting of the Common Council, held No- 
irember 15, 1768, articles of agreement were en- 
tered into between the Mavor, Aldermen and Com- 
monalty of the Gty of Albany, of the one part, 
and Stephen Van Rensselaer, Esq., Lord or the 
Manor of Rensselaerwyck, in the Cdunty of Al- 
bany, known as the Patroon, of the second part, 
by which the party of the second part covenanted 
and agreed, to tne said Mayor, Aldermen, etc, 
their successors and assignees, that be will, withbi 
three months of the date of Ictters^patent to be 
granted by the Crown, giving him the exclusive 
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rights of all ferriages cm Hudson River, in the 
Cbunty of Albany, between BeanT Island to the 
Cohoes, grant to the said Mayor and Commonalty 
the exclusive right to all ferriages and liberty ol land- 
ing, passing and rejKis^ng. from the mouth of a certain 
creek, commonly known as DeVysele Kill, on the 
south of the city limits, to landsof H. Van Schack; 
«ith one acre of ground, to be taken by said Cor- 
poration in such position as it shall think most 
convenient to them, joining to and on the north 
bounds of John VanRensselaer 

One of the offices under the Corporation was 
that known as the "Town Whipper," a very useful 
official. We find in the records of the Corpora- 
tion very frequent instances where he discharged 
the duties of his office upon criminab in a manner 
so exemplary and commendable, that he often re- 
ceived due recognition of his efforts — as in one 
case where Rick Van Toper, in 1762, was voted, • 
by the Common Council, the sum of five shillings 
and sixpence, in addition to his regular fees, '*for 
the due and wholesome manner in which he laid 
the lash upon the l>ack of Tiberius Haines, who 
had been convicted of beating his wife in a most 
cruel and heartless manner. 

At a meeting of the Common Council, held in 
the City of Albany, on the 30th of January, 1780, 
the following entry was made: 

*'Thc Corporation this day agreed with Benja- 
min Gable to be the town Whipper at the rate of 
£zo per annum for that service, and if the sheriff 
wants him to execute any person, he is to perform 
that service likewise, the sheriff pacing him there- 
for." 

On the 20th March, 1770, the Common Council 
agreed to let Thomas Lotteridge ha\*e the ferry lead- 
ing from Albany to Green Bush for three years, for 
thirty pounds per year, and to make a dock about 
14 feet broad, for the convenience of persons and 
carriages going to or from the ferry-lx>ats. 

A very important and interesting Question arose 
in the early part of Mayor Cuyler's administration, 
in 1770. Certain provisions in the charter of the 
city were construed by the Mayor and Aldermen in 
a manner that rendered them, tx fifficio^ members of 
the Supreme Court, and members of the Court of 
Oyer and Terminer. But the right to a seat on the 
Bench with the Judges of those Courts was consid- 
ered doubtful, and was not insisted upon until 
Cuyler was appointed Mavor. He considered him- 
self a Magistrate, and the l)oard of Aldermen as, ex 
officio, members of these Courts. Tlie term of the 
Supreme Court and the Court of Oyer and Termi- 
ner began its sittings at Albany on Monday, June 
5, 1 77 1, at 2 o'clock p. M. In the forenoon of that 
day, a meeting was held, and a resolution was 
adopted by the Board, appointing the Mayor and 
Aldermen Yates and Ten Broeck a committee to 
wait upon the Judges of the Supreme Court and 
Court of Oyer and Terminer, and inform them that 
the Mayor, Recorder and six Aldermen intended 
to sit as Judges in that Court, to be held that day 
in the City liall; and that thev claimed the right 
so to bit by virtue of the City Charter. Hie Judges 
listened complacently to tKe message of this corn- 



mittee, and th^ withdrew. In a short time the 
Mayor and Alcknnen received a communication 
from the Judges^ denjring the right of those 

Sitlemen to sit in a judicial capacity in these 
urts, conduding with these words: "We can- 
not conceive that your City Charter can ht so 
construed as to render this honorable Court a 
Mob, instead of a Bench of Judges with full 
consideration of their dignity and responsibility. 
We have therefore directed the Officers of the 
Court to prevent your taking your seats upon the 
Bench, in case you insist upon so doing." 

This matter created no little excitement The 
Mayor and Common Council still insisted upon 
their right to sit as judicial officers in the said 
Courts, but as it was peremptorily denied by the 
Judges of the Supreme Court, the Common Coun- 
cil decided to submit the matter to the colonial 
authorities in New York. Whereupon, at a meet- 
ing of the Common Council, held on the 14th of 
October, 1771, the following preamble and resolu- 
tion were adopted: 

^^Whtreas^ A point conceived to be of much con- 
sequence to the liberti^ and privities of the peo- 
ple of the Countv and Gty of Albany, respecting 
the Right of the Mayor, Recorder and Aldermen of 
the City of Albany, by virtue of the Charter, to sit 
as judges in the Court of Oyer and Terminer, and 
general goal Delivery of the said County, has been 
lately agitated and drawn in question, and it is ' 
thought to be now a seasonable time to take the 
necessary measures for determining the matter and 
to empower a proper person of this Board to man- 
age and solicit the saud buaness; therefore 

Resohed. That Alderman Abm. Yates, Esq., 
be appointed, and he is hereby authorized and 
appointed accordingly to repair to New York 
with all convenient speed, and to take with him 
Charters and all other necessai}* Pkpers, to be dis- 
tributed and laid before theCouncil already retained 
by this Corporation on the subject; and he is hereby 
directed to follow such advise as he shall receive 
of them, in order to secure the Privilege aforesaid; 
and he is also further impowered to serch the Rec- 
ords, private and publick, at New York, and to take 
such copies and Abstracts dierefrom as may be 
thought usefuU on thb occasion, and for all his dis- 
bursements and Ser\-ises he is to be repaid and 
satisfied, and soon after his return he is to make 
report to this Board of his actings and d<Mngs 
herein. ** 

We find no report of the result of Mr. Yates' 
mission to New York on this important matter. 
We infer, however, that he was unsuccessful, inas- 
much as we nowhere find in the records of the 
Colonial Supreme Court that the Mayor or any 
municipal officer of the city occupied the Bench of 
that Court They were, however, members of the 
Court of Sessions of the Gty and County of Albany. 

At a meeting of the Common Council, held 
September 27, 1773, Mr. Peter Yates was nades 
committee to revise, correct and amend the ordi- 
nances of the city, and Ebeneser Jessop received 
from the Common Council a grant of a piece of 
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vacant land covered with water, lying on the north 
side of the upper whar( subject to a yearly rent 
charge of forty shillings. 

On April a, I774» an ordinance was passed by 
the Common Council "for regulating the ferry 
between Albany and Greenbush ; for grading and 
paving the streets and for preventing nuisance ; for 
regulating the line of vessels at the Docks and 
Wharb of the City; for regulating carts and Cail- 
men ; for regulating the Public Markets ; against 
the profanation of the Lord's Day ; for Uie better 
securing the City from the danger of Gun Powder; 
for the better preventing fire; to prevent accidents 
by last and immoderate riding ; to prevent ' raf- 
fling ;' for regulating taverns ; for regulating the 
office of Chamberlain or Treasury; for the better 
regulation of Mid Wives." 

We have already referred to a very important 
matter, that of the title which the municipality of 
Albany had to large portions of land in and about 
it, and have seen that the granting and selling these 
lands to various purchasers for manv years formed 
a large part of die business of the Mayor and Com- 
mon CounciL That, by the charter granted July 
22, 1686, among other things, it gave the Mayor, 
Aldermen and Commonalty of the city the power 
to purchase^ at their pleasure, 1,000 acres of low 
or meadow land at Tionderoga, adjacent on both 
sides of the river, as the Mayor should think most 
convenient, and did grant and confirm unto the 
Mayor and Commonalty, and to their successors 
fi>rever, yielding and paying therefor yearly, for- 
ever, the annual quit-rent of a beaver skin on die 
20ih of March of each year. 

Under this provbion of the charter, several In- 
dians, in June, I72i» conveyed a tract of said land 
^-eleven morgen — to Mr. Cuyler in fee, whose 
heirs on the 24th of April, 1769, obtained from 
the Corporation, for the consideration of £y^ a 
conveyance releasing the same 

On the 7th July, 1730, some Indians conveyed 
ten or eleven morgen of said lands to Peter 
Brower, for the term of 999 years; who, on Novem- 
ber 29, 1734» conveyed the same to the Cor- 
K ration; who, on the 27th of April, 1749, 
ised said land to Peter Brower for the term of 
909 years, at the annual rent of one skipple of 
wheat for each morgen. Some other of tne said 
lands were obtained from the Corporation for the 
same annual rents, leaving still the largest portion 
of the i,ooo acrei the property of the Mayor and 
Cbmmonalty of the City cw Albany. 

In 1779 ^ Indians had all removed from the 
said lands» and they were principally occupied by 
refugees and squatters from Cherry Valley and 
other partSb Therefore one of the ffreat Questions 
that occupied the attention of the Muniapality of 
Albany, was to ascertain in what manner it could 
obtain possession of these lands and foreclose the 
claims of all subsequent incumbrances. The 
matter was finally referred to Fteter W. Yate% Esq., 
for his opinion in regard to the matter. 

Mr. Yates was a very able lawyer, and considered 
one of the best real estate lawyers of his time. His 
report a very able legal document, was considered 



conclusive in the matter. He advised the lands to 
be immediately surveyed; boundaries properly fixed 
and ascertauned; the unpossessed lands should be 
immediately taken possession of and leased for a 
short term, with a special clause inserted, for the 
tenant peaceably to deliver up, at the end of the 
term, possession to the officers of the rounicipalitv, 
or its succe^sors. This report decides that the 
charter of incorporation gives the Mayor, Aldermen 
and Commonalty, and their successors, an un- 
doubted estate, in fee-simple, in these lands, and 
that, aJtiiough the Indian deeds referred to cannot 
r sirichjwre be considered as a part of the tide, since 
; those deeds were intended to purchase peace instead 
'* of property, yet it is a title paramount to any other 
claimant As the lands are possessed by other per- 
sons who refuse to become tenants of the corpora- 
tion, he directs that action of ejectment shadl be 
brought against them, to oust them of iheir assumed 



This report was coincided with by the Common 
Council, and other parties^ and settied the question 
in regard to said lands. 

In February, 1 780, an important question came 
before the Common Council, in the consideration 
of surrendering part of the privilege granted by the 
charter to the city, and of applying for additional 
ones, and, on February 17th, the Board unanimously 
resolved to surrender certain privileges to the Slate, 
and to apply to the Legislature for additional privi- 
leges. For the purpose of carrying the resolution 
into execution, a committee of three was appointed 
to draw up the surrender and a petition for that 
purpose. 

A very important change in some parts of the 
city charter was thus proposed, and was, as we 
shall see hereafter, carried mto effect 

The tides to the lands acquired by the ci^, and 
granting them to purchase! s from time to time, 
form an important part of the property history of 
Albany. The city held title to some of the lands 
down to a late period, and a large part of the present 
owners of real estate in the city trace their tides to 
die corporation. Lots were often sold to pay ci^ 
indebtedness, and the land transactions of Yates « 
Mclntyre with the dty are matters of such conspi« 
cuous record that no description b needed here: 

At a meeting of the Common Council, held April 
14, 1780, very important measures were adopted 
by the lloard, tending to the improvement of cer« 
tain parts of the city. The following transcript it 
taken from the proceedings of the meeting; as a 
succinct history oil the transactions: 

''April 14* Whereas^ this Board, on the third 
day of May,. 1 761, by release granted unto the Min* 
ister. Elders and Deacons of the Reformed Dotcb 
Church, in the Gty of Albany, a certain tract of 
I ^ t acres of land lying northwest of the dty, and 
did thereby reserve liberty and license for the Mayor, 
Aldermen and Cbmmonality of this Qty, or the 
major part ol them, and their successors forever, to 
lay out Roads and Streets diro' the above mentioiied 
Land% as they should see most convenient, and 
whereas, the said Minister, Elders and Deacons ap> 
plied this day for leave to lay out die said lands m 
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Lots, and allow Streets and Roads in such manner 
as they might conceive most proper for the term of 
25 years. And, whereas, this Board are well con- 
vinced that no inconvenience can in that time arise 
to this City, and thereupon Resolve to grant the re- 
quest of the said Minister, Elders and Deacons, and 
it is hereby granted accordingly for the term afore- 
said" 

It is a matter of history that the Common Coun- 
cil of the City were the owners in fee of laige and 
valuable tracts of land at Schaghticoke, now in the 
County of Rensselaer, which lands were occupied 
by tenants who for some time refused to pay their 
rent, being incipient anti-renters. 

On September 1 5th, it was resolved that a meet- 
ing of the Mayor, Aldermen, and Commonalty 
convene at Schaghticoke, on the 20th of Septem- 
ber, at the house of Johannes Knickerbaker, Jr., 
for the purpose of inquiring into and settling 
the matter of these rents. Ttie Board met at the 
time and place referred to, and summoned before 
them the tenants, to learn their reasons for non- 
pa}'ment of rent due the Board. They made vari- 
ous excuses, most of them pretending that no rent 
was due. Tliese excuses being regarded as in- 
valid and frivolous, Peter W. Yates and John Lan- 
sing, Jr., Counsellors-at-Law, were employed by 
the Common Council, and instructed to commence 
actions against all the tenants at Schaghticoke for 
the recovery of the rent then due, which was ac- 
cordingly done, and, after the appointment of 
Mayor Becckman, a meeting was held January 30^ 
1784, at the City Hall, in the City of Albany. 
There were present at thb meeting the Mayor; 
Aldermen Peter W, Yates, Thomas Hun, Peter W. 
Douw and Abraham Schuyler; Assistant Aldermen 
Richard Lush, Jacob G. Lansing and Mathew Vis- 
scher. 

It will be remembered that the Common Coun- 
cil met at Schachticoke for the purpose of taking 
measures to compel the inhabitants of that town, 
occupants of the land belonging to the Corporation 
of Albany, to pay the rent due the city; that Peter 
W. Yates, Esq., was directed to commence actions 
against every tenant to recover this rent; that the 
tenants came for^-ard and settled the matter by 
agreeing to pay the city the following winter the 
rent in wheat, each person delivering the quanti^ 
of wheat equal to the amount due. Under this 
agreement the suits were stayed, but a large number 
of tenants made default in the payment ol the wheat 

At this meeting, held January 30th, the following 
resolution was adopted: 

''Resolved, That Peter W. Yates, Esq., be di- 
rected immediately to write letters, as Attorney tor 
the Corporation, to the tenants of this Board at 
Schachticoke, and who were lately prosecuted for 
non-i)ayment of rent, acquainting them that unless 
they pay this winter the wheat stipulated in the 
agreement for the suy of the suits, they must de* 
pend upon being prosecuted ** 

From the organisation of the City Government 
in 1686, the Corporation received wheat and other 
grain from tenants — of which it had large nam- 



in pajrment of rents ; consequently, the lai|pe 
storehouses of the Municipality were constantly 
filled with wheat and other grain. These store- 
houses and grain were in the custody of the G^ 
Chamberlain or Treasurer of the Corporation. 
This wheat was sold by the Treasurer, under the 
direction of the Corporation, to the citizens at veij 
reasonable prices, and to the grain meichanta^ for 
shipping to New York and other places, at €ur 
profits. During times of scarcity the quanti^ sold 
was restricted — particularly during the revoIaUoB; 
thus, in January, 1777, we find an order directiDg 
the Treasurer "to sell 100 skepels of the wheat 
belonging to the Corporation, at four shillings six- 
pence per skepel, to those persons who had 
demancb on the Board. No person to have more 
than three skepels at a time" 

On September 29, 1786, John Lansing, Jr., was 
appointed to succeed John J. Beeckman as Mayor 
of Albany, and entered upon the dischaige of his 
duties in that office, Januaiy 6, 1787. 

We have already stated that proceeding were 
taken to procure an act of the Legislature altering 
the Charter of the City of Albany, after its adoption 
by the city under State constitution. This maUcr 
created much discussion and opposition, and the 
passage of the act was delayed until March si, 
1787, when an "Act for altering the Charter rights 
of the City of Albany** passed both branches of the 
Legislature and became a law. Down to that 
period the Charter granted by King James^ in 16S6, 
continued to exist with a few changes incident to 
die State Constitution, down to the period of the 
passage of the act to which we have referred. B|y 
that charter the Mayor of the city had authority 
to grant licenses annually to all tavern keepei\ 
victuallers and all public venders of wine. 
strong waters, cider, beer and every sort of liqnor 
by retail And that the Mayor was sole Corraier 
of the City and County; that he, with the Alder- 
men and Commonalty, should have the exclusive 
right to regulate the trade with the Indians. That 
the Mayor and any three or more of the Aldermen 
^all be the Common Council of the G^. That 
a Court of Common Pleas shall be held once in 
every fortnight for the Gty of Albany, before the 
Mavor. 

This authority was surrendered by the said act 
The time for electing the Aldermen, Assistants and 
Chamberlain was changed to the last Tuesday of 
September in eveiy year, instead of the time ued 
by the Charter. Provisions were made to take et 
feet in case of the death of the Mayor. That in* 
stead of the Mayor acting as Cbroner, as formerly, 
that officer was to be a citizen of said dty. 

These were the principal alterations made in the 
original Charter of 1686. 

On June at, 1799, during the nayond^ of 
Philip S. Van Rensselaer, a resolution was adopted 
by the Common Council, which shows the h*gh 
regard and veneration in which the Sabbath was 
then held. The resolution was as follows: 

'' Resofvcd, Tliat the Cbnstables in this Gty be, 
and they are hereby required^ on every Sonday 
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hereafter, to stop all manner of persons who shall 
be riding for pleasure, or who may expose any ar- 
ticles for sale on that day contrary to the Act for 
suppressing immorality; and that they report the 
names of aggressors, on every Monday morning 
to the Mayor or Recorder, to be proceeded against 
according to law." 

There was a strong attempt made to enforce this 
ordmance, greatly to the disgust of pleasure seek- 
ers; but many a delightful ride and excursion was 
interrupted, and perhaps a pair of ardent lovers 
would be arrested, and the next morning dragged 
relentlessly before the Recorder to await condign 
punidiment for desecrating the Sabbath. Tbe 
scenes at the Court House on Monday morning 
were amusing, and often aggravating. But the 
strict enforcement of the law gradually wore away, 
so none but flagrant abuses of the Sabbath were 
punished. 

An entry in' the books of the Chamberlain, June 
so, 1799, shows that the expense for lighting the 
city and for a night-watch, for the year ending June 
I, 1799, amounted to £(i^^ 16s. At this time the 
citv was lighted with whale or sperm oil 

The public revenue that year was £\^(^ 14s. 
4d., leaving a debt against the city of /*479 is. 8d. 
For five years the expense for lighting the city and 
the night-watch had exceeded tne revenue to the 
amount of $2, 1 ia88« 

At this time the yellow fever was raging in the 
City of New York, and, under the recommendation 
of the Common Council, a collection was made in 
the Dutch Reformed Church on Sunday, June 19th, 
at each of the three senrices, for the relief of die 
sufferers of the plague, which amounted to %^^^* 
In the afternoon of the same day a collection was 
taken at & Peter's Church and at the Presbyterian 
Churches for the same purpose. The amount at 
the former was $107.87, and the latter $201. The 
total contributions amounted to l55S«87. 

Early in July, 1799, ^ ^^^ ^^^ passed by the 
Common Council regulating ''the assise of bread." 
The Common Council prepared a schedule for 
graduating the price of bread, and every baker 
detected in selling light bread subjected himself to 
a fine of one dollar for every loaf found to be light 
of weight By this schedule, when wheat was 6s. 
per bushel, a loaf of bread of inspected wheat 
flour was to weigh 3 lbs. i os. 8 dr., for 6d.; of 
common flour, 3 lbs. 1 1 ozs. 8 dn. 
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and all intermediate prices In proportion. 

On the morning ot December 23, 1790, intelli- 
gence of the death of Washington reached Albany, 
'llie Cbmmon Council immediately assembled and 
recommended the closing of all places of businesii 
directing that the bells b« tolled from three to five 
o'clock In the afternoon, and that the members of 
the Board wear crape badges for the space of six 
weeks; also recommending that all the churches 



be dressed in mourning, and that preparations be 
made by all the military and civic societies for an 
impodng funeraL 

The 9th of January, 1800, following^ was desig- 
nated by the Common Council as a time for the 
funeral solemnities. On that day one of the most 
imposing and solemn public funerals known in the 
history of Albany took place Very many who 
witne^ed it were present at the grand reception 
given to the Father of his Country in Albany at the 
close of the Revolutionary War. 

On May 19, 1803, the yellow fever was still rag- 
ing in New York, and the Common Council, 
acting as a board of health, pased an ordinance 
requiring all vesseb from New York Gty to be 
quarantined a few hours at a point fixed down the 
river, before being permitted to come to their 
moorings in the city. There was one death from 
yellow fever at Troy, but none in Albany. 

As the result of an ordinance passed on July 12, 
1804, the intelligence of* the death of Hamilton 
was received in Albany. The Common Council 
immediately assembled and passed appropriate 
resolutions, recommending that the citizens take 
proper public action in regard to the death of the 
illustrious statesman and soldier. 

Among the receipts into the treasury for the 
year 1804, acknowledged by the Common Council, 
was the sum of $1,128.46! for lands at Schaghti- 
coke belonging to the city, which had been sold 
during the year. 

We find very little of the proceedings of the 
Board of Common Council between the years 1800 
.and 1813. 

On November 8, 1813, Commodore Perry, the 
Hero of Lake Erie, arrived in Albany. In no city 
through which the gallant hero passed was he 
more brilliantly or joyfully welcomed than in 
Albany. 

At a meeting of the Common Council Decem- 
ber 6, 1813, a resolution was adopted offering a 
reward of $1,000 to any person discovering a coal 
mine within the distance of five miles of the navi- 
gable waters of the Hudson, of a strata not less 
Uian four feet in thickness. 

One of the diflicult matters that for many years 
presented itself to the Common Council, was regu- 
lating the price of bread in the city, which was 
constantly fluctuating with tlie price of flour. In 
December, 1813, the price of a barrel of flour was 
$11, and the Common Council adopted an ordi- 
nance reauiring the flour merchants to make the 
assize of bread correspond to nine dollars per bar- 
rel, which was 12 lbs. 10 os. for one shilling 
This was considered a great hardship by the bakers^ 
and they called a meeting, which was attended by 
all the craft in the city, and a resolution was 
adopted to close their shopsL This caused much 
excitement in the city, which continued some time; 
The C6mmon Council and the ioumals of the 
dt^, the people and the bakers^ all united in the 
strife. At length a compromise was effected and 
matters resumed their normal condition. For sev- 
eral years the Common Council occasionally passed 
ordinances regulating the price and sise or loaves 
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of bread, but on December t^ i8ao^ a resolution 
was adopted by the Board deciding that it was in- 
expedient any longer to continue the regulation 
concerning the assize of bread. 

On September 30, 1817, a hotly contested elec- 
tion took place for Aldermen and Asastant Alder- 
men of the citv. In those days political parties 
were designated as Federals and Democrats. This 
election resulted in the choice of twelve Federal 
and eight Democratic members of the Board of 
Common CounciL 

Previous to 18 18, the proceedings of the Com- 
mon Council were conducted with closed doors, and 
the public excluded; but on November 16, 1818, 
the Board adopted a resolution that all debates and 
proceedings ot the Board should in future be pub- 
lic, and arrangements were made in the council 
room for the accommodation of members^ spec- 
tators, and press representatives. 

In 1819 another municipal election took place, 
resulting in the election of fourteen Federals and 
eight Republicans. 

An entr}'in the minutes of the Common Council 
made December 17, 1819, is as follows: The 
expense of erecting the Capitol was at the joint 
expense of the State, the City, and the County; 
the amount paid by each was as follows : 

Paid b/ the State >73»48s 4> 

City.. 34,200 00 



«• 



•« 



Count/ 



3,000 00 



Total cost $110^68542 

It will be perceived by the above, that the Cor- 
poration paid the sum of $34,100 towards the 
erection of the Old CapitoL At thb time the 
Common Council occupied the northeast corner 
on the first floor, which was divided into several 
commodious and well furnished apartments for the 
use of the municipal legislature. All the other 
rooms on the first floor were occu|ned by the State; 
the rooms in the second story were occupied by 
the Court of Chancery, Supreme Court, Common 
l^cas, General Sessions and Mayor's Court, except 
the room immediately above the lobby of the As- 
sembly room, which was used two or three times 
each year by the Supervisors of the County. 

At several of the meeiingsof the Common Coun- 
cil, at the time of which we are now writing, efforts 
were made to procure the passage of a resolution 
to dispose of the interest of the Corporation in the 
Old Capitol to the State. Proceedings of this nature 
were also had in the meetings of the Board of Super- 
visors, to grant the interesu of the county in the 
Old Capitol to the State, and with the joint funds of 
the county and city to erect a new building for the 
county and city; but these measures were opposed 
and delayed down to a late period, when the inter- 
ests of the city and county were alienated in the Old 
Capitol property. In the meantime the Common 
Council and the Board of Supervisors continued to 
meet in their rooms {n the Old Capitol until the 
erection of the first City HalL Dunng the years 
when the Old Capitol was occupied by the Court for 
the Correction of Errors^ the Court of Chancery, 
the Supreme Court, and the varioiu other tribunals; 



by the Legislature of the States die Executive^ and 
some of the State Department^ it presented a scene 
of unrivaled interest, and Capitol Hill was the heart 
and vital part, so to speak, of the Empire Siate. 
Congress Hall, adjacent will always live in histoiy 
and memory as tne place where judges^ lawycn^ 
legislators and lobbyists for many years did most 
congregate. 

On January 31, iSac^ a smrit of retrenchment 
and reform took possesaon of the Board of Alder- 
men, and they adopted a lesolutkm reducing the 
salaries of the corporation officers to the amount of 
over |i,ooa 

On June 30, i8ao^ the meeting of the Common 
Council held that day was the scene of a angular 
controversy. AAer the meedng was called to order. 
Alderman Visscher arose and slated that several 
of the Magistrates of the dty were willing to per- 
form the duties of Police Justices without salary; 
and he introduced a resolution to discontinue the 
payment of salaries to those officei& This broaght 
on a spirited debate, and the rcsoludon was lost by 
a vote of eleven nays to six ayes. 

On September 30^ 1821, the Common Council, 
by an ordinance, directed a tax to be raised of 
$^,000, to pay the interest on the city debt; a tax 
01 $6,000 for the expense of lamps and night-watch; 
and $8,000 to defray the expenses of the poor. . 

A meeting of the Common Coundl, January 15, 
182 1, was die scene of great exdtement At this 
time Teunis Slingerland was one of the Police Mag- 
istrates of the city, and Philip Phelps was another. 
A resolution was oflTered, preceded bv a preamble^ 
stating that the expense of two Police Magistrates in 
the city was an unnecessary burden; that the duties 
could all be performed by one officiaL Then fol- 
lowed the resolution as follows: 

**Resohedt That as a matter of economy, Teunis 
Slingerland be dismissed as a Police Magistrate, and 
that Philip Phelps be required to discharge the 
duties of Police Magistrate of the Gty at the com- 
pensation he is now receiving.** 

This was at that time $300 per annum. A tre- 
mendous war of words followed the introduction of 
this resolution. Vehement speeches were made for 
and against it, but it was finally adopted by a deci- 
sive majority, and "Esquire Slingerland," as be 
was known in those day% was no longer a terror to 
evil-doers as a police magistmle. 

On April 19, 1824. at a meeting of the Common 
Council, the Citv Chamberlain submitted a semi- 
annual report, snowing that the receipts into the 
dty treasury for the six months previous were 
$30, 886. 74 1. The disbursements were $ 1 3,005. 72). 
An order was entered directing the Chamberlain to 
purchase 1,000 gallons of oil ofT. k J. Russell, at 
36 cents per gallon, to be used in lighting the city. 

It is seen that Teunis Slingerland was suspended 
from the office of police magistrate, and FhiUp 
Phelps retained to discharge the duties. On Oc> 
tober3i, i824» Mr. Phelps was removed and Joha 
Gansevoort was appointed in his place. Peter wen- 
dell, the dtv physidan, was also removed and Peter 
Van O'Linaa succeeded him. These appointment 
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and removals were made for political consideration, 
and occasioned much excitement at the time. 

On Tanuary i, 1825, the Common Council unan- 
imously re-elected Ambrose Spencer Mayor. 

We have heretofore referred to lands owned by 
the cit^. This question again came up in the Com- 
mon Council of March 25, 1825, in the following 
manner: In 181 8, the Common Council was au- 
thorized by law to fund the city debt to the amount 
of $205,000^ which had been incurred in city im- 
provements. In 1820, the Common Council, find- 
ing they were unable to pay this deb^ a law was 
pfl^sed on the I4tii of April of that year, authoriz- 
ing the Common Council to sell certain lands be- 
longing to the city, not to exceed $250,ooa 

"The lots were to be valued, put in parcels and 
made the prizes. The Commissioners found tbqr 
could not carry die lottery into effect, because the 
prizes counted only of lots of land. The Com- 
mon Council therefore^ in 1825, applied to tiie 
Legislature for permisnon to sell their lands, and 
be allowed the priWl^ge of raising the balance of 
the amount in money by selling tickets in the lot- 
tery created by the act of 1820, and paying prizes 
out of the proceeds in the usual way. As this act 
had been passed, authorizing the lottery, before the 
constitution was amended, which prohibited lotter- 
ies» the Judiciary Committee reported a bill au- 
thorizing the dange.** The newspapers of that day 
— some of them — were very severe in their com- 
ments on this system of lotteries in which the Qty 
of Albany was engaged. The New York Evening 
Post^ in denouncing the measure, said: "The 
capital of the State, with the aid of the Legidature, j 
has become an immense gambling establishment" 

In January, i8i4f a law was ps^sed granting to 
Union Collie the sum of $200,ooa This sum was 
to be raused by lotteries. It was urged that this 
mode of raising monev was iinmoral; but as Dr. 
Nott, the distinguished President of the College, 
favored it, the project met the approval of the leg- 
islature and became a law. 

In May, 1825, the Common Council appointed 
a committee to negotiate with Yates ft Mclntyre, 
touching their proposition to purchase the Albany 
Gty Lottery for the sum of $200, oca This nego- 
tiation was subsequently carried into effect, and 
Yates k Mclntyre became the purchasers. 

In May, 1825, the Common Council adopted a 
measure to which the city, at the present day, b ' 
largely indebted for the beautiful snade trees that 
embellish the Capitol Pftrk and the grounds about 
the Academy, now called Academy Pftrk. Previous 
to that time those grounds^ now so pleasant, were 
an open common, the resort of cattle, sheep, and 
hogs. By the act of the Common Council, pased 
May 2 2d, a resolution was adopted directing the 
erection of a substantial fence around theie grounds 
and inclocure% and measures adopted for planting 
trees. The expense of setting out the trees was 
largely defraved by a generous subscription of the 
citizensL Thus the public spirit that pervaded the 
Common Council and the citizens of Albany sixty 
yean ago, is a source of beauty and comfort at thie 
present day. 



The following shows the financial condition of 

the year 1825: 

Sinking Ftncn. 

City Stock bcM hj Commissioneri. . . S6^oco 00 

Allany Insunooe Stock 2,500 00 

Bondi^ notes and interest due for 

bitdt told 2,879 ^ 

Cask loaned 4*535 eo 

•« onhand 3«I30 88 

359 Shares in Great Western Turnpike 8,975 00 

46 Shares m Bethlehem Turnpike. . 1, 150 co 

Total »29»'70 5 S 

Bfayor • 1400 00 

Chamheriun 50000 

City Superintendent 45000 

Superintendent of Alms-house 400 00 

Omceis of the Poor aoo 00 

Police Justice 45000 

•• CoostaUes(2) 40000 

Depujhr Excise Officer 20000 

City Fkyskian 550 00 

Clark of Common Council 15000 

Depot/ Clerk of Market loo 00 

Bdlriiicen.' 4000 

Total $3,840 00 

Crrv Debt. 

Funded $205,00000 

Dne on hoods to Individuals 40^100 00 

Small notes nnredeemed 10,300 18 

Total. $255,400 18 

On May 15, 1826, the negotiations which had 
long been pending between the City Authoritiei 
and Yates ft Mclntyre, concerning the Albany 
Qty Lottery, were consummated by a resolution of 
the Common Council; these gentlemen agreeing to 
take the management of the lotter}- and pay the 
city the sum of $240,795, to be paid in live years. 
The whole amount of the valuation of the city 
lands, which formed the basis of this lottery, was 
$2 54,385. There were however some reservations. 
The city debt which this lottery was to pay wai 
$250^ooa 

The Chamberlain's report of the business of his 
office for the year ending October, 1826, shows 
the receipts to have been $60, 06a lo; the expend* 
itures for the same time, $62.004. 9& 

On the last day of October, 1820, the City 
Chamberlain submitted his report, snowing the 
amount of money received into the Gty Treasury 
during that year was $320^878.53^. The amount 
disbursed was $3 1 7, 1 26. 1 5^. llie city had been 
at a large expense during the year; two markets 
had been built; the Gty Hall begun; $9,804.43 
was paid for the support of the city poor; and sal* 
aries of the city oflicers to the amount of $S*9SS* 
The report of the Gty Marshal, presented to the 
Common Council, July 29, 1830^ shows the popu- 
lation of the city was as follows: 

White, males "#$33 

*« females ttt^ 

Cofercdt males 421 

*• fesMles 030 

Total 24,21^ 

Of these^ 3i>99 ^^^ aliens. 
The Common Council, from the completion of 
the Old Qtpitol down to the completion of the City 
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Hall, held its meetings in the CapitoL This they 
continoed to do till July 25, 1831, when they held 
their first meeUng in the Gty HalL 

On October 4tn the Mayor^s Court was held for 
the first time in the City Hall, Recorder McKown 
presiding. John Van Ness Yates tried the first 
cause. 

From 1832 to 1835 we find no record of the 
proceedings of the Common Council worthy of 
note, until October 27th of the latter year, when 
the County Qerk reported to the Board that, ac* 
cording to a recent canvass, the population of the 
city was as follows: 

Males I3t7i2 

7 Females 14,373 

/. ToUl 28^085 

There were then 4f 489 voters in the city. There 
was a universal dissatisfaction with the returns of 
this census. At a meeting of the Common Coun- 
cil November 9th, a committee was appointed to 
inquire into the expediency of ordering a new 
census. 

On Januaiy 1, 1836, Erastus Coming was 
inaugurated Mayor of the City. In that year the 
elections for members of the Board took place for 
the first time at the annual spring elections. The 
following are other measures which had been 
adopted that year: 

'*The equalization of the wards; the reduction 
* of the rates of ferriage at the Greenbush Ferry 
from 33 to 50 per cent ; the improvements in the 
basin; the improvements being made by the Gov- 
ernment in the river; the improvement in the city 
finances, by which the city debt had been reduced 
$65,000 in two years, and of nearly $269,000 due 
in 1817, but $9S,ooo now remained to be liqui- 
dated. The Mayor called attention to the impor- 
tance of supplying the city with pure water; of 
establishing grades l)etween £agle and Lark streets; 
to the near completion of the Utica and Schenec- 
tady Railway as a source of increased business to 
the city; the prospect of an uninterrupted railway 
to Bunalo, and to the great importance of a rail- 
road to connect with the Boston road at Stock- 
bridge" 

The Common Council, March 28, 1836, voted to 
close the' Lancaster School in Eagle street 

About this time the Common Council adopted a 
resolution to open a space in the pier between the 
Columbia and State street bridges; also to allow 
the Hudson and Mohawk railroad to continue its 
track from Gansevoort street, north to Ferry 
street June so, 1836, the Common Council de- 
cided to widen Church street The condition of 
the City finances was reported to the Board on that 
day to be as follows: 

Bonds due Commissioners of the Oinal fund: 

At five per cent $75tOOO 00 

Bonds to St. P«ter*s Church 5,000 00 

Temporsry Loans 42,00000 

Award Maiden Lane ; balance due Mar/ Canst* 

vort and Thonas KIcElray i6b383 00 

$1381883 00 



duethedtf. $ii7>«4S 37 

heUbftliecify 43,12059 

i6o^a6a 96 
tnfsvorofdtjr 821,47996 

The peculation of the city in 1840^ as reported 
by the canvassers to the Common Council on De- 
cember 4lh of that year, was 33,627. This was 
an increase of about 36 per cent in the lapse of 
tm yeauL . 

From 1840 to 1850, we find very few of the re- 
ports of the proceedings of the Common Council 
Bat daring this time new streets were opened and 
old ones widened and extended; sewers were con- 
structed, . and all the city institutions were in a 
prosperous condition. The following Chamber- 
lain's Report, for the year ending May i, 1850^ 
exhibits the condition of the finances of the ci^. 

Says the Chamberlain in his report: 

The aggrmte amount recdved from all 
sources during the past year, including 
$41,668.78, the balance on hand, is $695.3^ 67 

Expenditure during the same time 627,035 4a 

Leaving a balance Ma/ 1, 1850, of $67,731 34 

la the year 1844, when the annual report of 
the Chamberlain was made, the dt/ had 
availahle means, applicable to the support of 

Cheat/ govemment,of $I9>464 67 

la the /ear 1845 10^077 81 

•• •• 1846 6,79798 

•• 1847 79370 

•« •• 1848 66a 3< 

•• " 1849 41.66878 

" •• 1850 67,73134 

'' The large balance of 1849, and the still larger 
of 1850, are the results of the operations of the 
law of 1848. In former vears the amount raised 
by tax for support of the city government was 
nearly, if not entirely, exhausted on the tst of May, 
by its application to the payment of temporal/ 
loans. These loans were made in anticipation of 
the annual taxes, and the means realized there- 
from were reouired for the ordinary expenditures 
of die city. By a strict adherence to the require- 
ments of the law above referred to, and a due re* 
gard to ecvfnomy in the administration of the affairs 
of the city, these temporary expedients may be in 
a great degree, if not entirely, avoided. 

*' Loans and Inter fst. — ^'Fhe amount of tempo- 
rary and other loans made during the past year is 
$i9o,ooa 

Durina the same period, the 
amount paid and canceled by 
thecitywas. 8i9S,oo8 7$ 

Cash paid to Trustees of Sinkinf 

Fund for same purpote 1781700 00 

%irKT^ 75 

Making a diminution in the debt of the dt/ tai 

one year of $180^708 7$ 

The amount raised b/ tax durina ^ past year 
on account of interest on the at/ debt was. . 4St500 00 

Amount received from the Albany and Schenee* 
tady Railroad Company, and other sources. . 9*830 74 

KlaVfaigatotalof %\l^Vf^ 74 

The expenditure for the same time Pit99i » 

Leaving adcfidencyoC IM^VI 
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** This deficiency was caused by the accomulalion 
of interest on the bonds held by the State, and 
"which were paid and canceled by carrying into 
effect the law of i849» above referred ta 

ki the Mayor^s statement on the financial con- 
edition of the city, he gives the following: 

"On the first of May, 1848, the debt of the city 
(exdosive of certain loans so amply secured that 
they cannot be considered absolute liabilities of 
the city^ amounted to $75s,8o6.93. Snce that 
date^ this debt has been reduced fsi 1,764.90; and 
the exact amount of the same at diis time is $54 if- 
I3i.qt« 

"'Die population of the city as shown by the last 
census, which was taken in i845» ^^"^ 4S»i89. 
The increase during the then previous five years 
was 8,476. The census of this year will probably 
show the present population to be over so^ooa 

''The value of the taxable property in the 
city, as shown by the assessment rolls returned 
to the Board of Supervisors in November, 1849* 
was $11,971,903. 

"The taxable property in the Gty of Albany at 
this time may safely be estimated at $i8,ooo^ooa'' 

There are no printed minutes of the Common 
Council of the City of Albany before October 6, 
1858. The minutes of December 6, 1858, are the 
first which we can find. 

At this time Hon. £lt Perry was Mayor; Hon. 
William & F^dock, Recorder. 

Aldermen; James Schuyler, one year; Heniy 
Mix, two years, First Ward. Michael Ddehanty, 
one vear; Thomas Schuyler, two years. Second 
Ward. Nehemiah Osborne, one year; Isaac N. 
Keeler, two years, Third Ward. Philip Wendell, 
one rear; riorace I* Emery, two years, Fourth 
Ward. Albion Ransom, one year; Charles & Red- 
field, two years, Fifth Ward. James A. Wilson, 
one vear; George H. Thacher, two years^ Sixth 
Ward Thomas Kearney, one year; lliomas Mat- 
timore, two years, Seventh Ward. John Evers, 
one year; Martin White, two yean, Eighth Ward. 
E. ll Judson, one year; Charles Bell, two yean. 
Ninth Ward. Charles W. Bender, one year; Will- 
iam P. Brayton, two yean. Tenth Ward. 

CrrrOFnciaa. — HenryA.Qenient,Clerk; Joseph 
C Y. P^ige, Chamberlain and Deputy Excise Offi- 
cer; Louis Wiles, Deputy Chamberlain and Re- 
ceiver (rf* Taxes; Henry T. Bradt, Marshal; John 
& Surtevant, Attorney; R. H. Bingham, Surveyor; 
Jacob C Koons, Assistant Surveyor; William H. 
Craig; Alms-house Physician; George H. Herbert, 
Overseer of the Poor; William Hurst, Superintend- 
ent of Alms-house; William T. Wooley, Inspector 
of Weights and Measures; Philip Fredenricfa, 
Superintendent of Markets; Hiram Gilbert, Su- 
oerintendent of Northern District; John Franks; 
Superintendent Southern District; Edward Bailer, 
Superintendent of Lamps; Tames Kinnear, Chief 
Engineer Fire Department; John Donahoe, Super* 
intendent of Hose Depot; — — ^^ Belknap^ 
President Fire Department; Visscher Ten Eyck, 
Treasurer Fire Department; Thomu Wilson, Sec- 
retary of Fire Department; ArchibaM Young; Col- 



lector; George W. Carpenter, Superintendent Water- 
works; Erastus Coming, John Taylor, Visscher 
Ten Eyck, John L. Schoolcraft, John McKnight, 
Water Commissionen; J. J. Gallup, one year, Will- 
iam C. McHarg, tM-o years, Henry P. Nugent, 
three years, Justices of Justices' Court 

The Supervisors for this year appear in the His- 
tory of the Supervisors. 

James Boyle, one year; L Cunningham, two 

J ears; Richard D. Belts, three years, Gty Assessors, 
ohn O. Cole, John Simpson, John Tracy, Henry 
Russelt, William A. Rice, William A. Young, 
George W. Carpenter, Eli Perry, C L. Austin, 
School Commissioners. Amos Adams; Chief of 
Police. Jphn O. Cole; one year; S. H. H. Par- 
sons, three years. Police Justices. The Mavor, 
two Police Justices, Visscher Ten Eyck, John Mc- 
Knigh^ Police Commissioners. John A. Hyatt, 
Dock-master. 

The report of the Gty Chamberlain shows the 
following receipts and disbursements for the year 
ending November i, 1858: 

Receipts $SOS>S5> 7< 

Disbursements were the same in amount 

According to a resolution of the Board, passed 
May 17, i8s9, J. B. Sturtevant, Gty Attorney, 
submitted his report September 6, 1859, by which 
it appears there were 61 causes on his calendar in 
various stages of progress. 

By the Chamberlain's report of September 19, 
1859, a large number of lots appear to have been 
sold by the city, subject to quit rents at that 
time due the CorporatioiL Another report shows 
the lands on which the rents have been commuted 
and released by the city, with the amount received 
for such commutations, where and by whom paid, 
commencing May 3, 1 843. 
* At the annual meeting of the Board, Mav 7, 
i860 — ^present: George H. Thacher, Mayor; d L 
Austin, Recorder — the following Aldermen were 
sworn in : Owen Golden, First Waid; Michad 
Delehanty, Second Ward; John C Feltman, Third 
Ward; Philip Wendell, Fouith Ward; James L 
Johnson, Fifth Ward; Alanson A. Sumner, Sixth 
Ward; Terence J. Quin, Seventh Ward; John 
Even, Eighth Ward; Wm. I. Humphrey, Ninth 
Ward; George W. Luther, Tenth Ward. Henry 
A. Allen was appointed to fill a vacancy in tKe 
Sixth Ward made vacant by the resignation of Mr. 
Thacher, May 1, i86a 

Martin Delehanty, Gerk; Ginton Cassidr, Gtv 
Attorney; Bartho!omew Judge, Gty Marshal; 

tmes L Babcock, Alms-house Physician; Wm. 
Osborn, Overseer of the Poor; John Hart, 
Gerk Gtjr Superintendent; Wm. T. Wooley, In* 
spector Weights and Measures; Reuben H. Bing- 
ham, Gty Surveyor; James Brown. Assisunt Gty 
Surveyor. 

Ward PuYSiciAXSi -^-Cornelius D. Mosher, Fint 
Ward; James Cox, Second Ward; Charles P. Staat% 
Third Ward; Oscar H. Young, Fourth Ward; 
Frederick C Adams, Fifth and Sixth Wards; John 
J. Myers, Seventh Ward; Addison & Harlow 
Eighth Ward; a C Alexander, Tenth Ward. 
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At a meeting of the Board June 15,1860^ the 
City Attorney gave his opinion that '* diere Is no 
auUiori^ for the expense of laying crosswalks 
bdng made a general tax." 

The report of the Chamberlaun for the year 

ending November i, i86o» shows: 

* 

Balance on hand Nov. i, 1859. $24»aio 31 

Receipts for current year 448b4iS ^ 

$472,638 89 

Disbursements $423,376 9% 

On hand Nov. I, l86a 49»35> !P 

- U'nfiA 89 

On May 7, 1861, the Board met for the purpose 
of oiganizing. 

The following newly elected Aldermen were 
sworn in, and took their seats, vis. : John Trscey, 
First Ward; Lemuel M. Rodgers, Second Ward; 
John W. Harcourt, Third Ward; Wm. Hastings 



Fourth Ward; Erastus Coming, Jr., Fifth Ward; 
Samud Anable, Sixth Ward; Fstrick VL McCall, 
Eighth Ward; John PhiUp% Ninth Waid; Joseph 
L Ric^ Tenth Ward. 

Martin Delehanty, Gerk; Clinton Cassidy, CXtf 
Attorney; Bartholomew Judge, Qty Marshal; 
Thomas Smith, Alms-house Fhyadan; Wm. L» 
Osbom, Overseer of Poor; Wm. C Krmingfaaiiiy 
Qerk City Superintendent; Wm. T. Wooley. In* 
spector Weights and Measures; R. H. Bingham^ 
Ci^ Surveyor; James Brown, Asastant Gty Sar« 
veyor. 

Ward Physicians. — Geo. Steinert, First Ward; 
James Cox, Second Ward; Heniy Case^ Third 
Ward; Peter £. Sickler, Fourth Ward; F. CL 
Adams, Fifth and Sixth Wards; Joseph N. North- 
rup. Eighth Ward; Charles H. Smith, Ninth Ward; 
L P. Van Hoesen, Tenth Ward. 



The details of the City Bonded Debt, contracted prior to May 1,1848, are shown in the following tabl^ 
which does not, however, include the loan on the Western Railroad Cbrpomtion. 



Bonds. 
When Payabul 



On demand. 
In 1862.... 
In 1864.... 
In 1865.... 
In 1866.... 
In 1867.... 
In 1868.. . 
In 1869.... 
In 1870... , 
In 1871.... 
In 1873.... 
In 1873.... 
In 1874 



Rats or iMTsanr. 



5 per cehC. 



$50,000 



6 per cent. 



I4.350 
ao^ooo 



100,000 
75.< 



si;ooo 



19,000 



$150^000 



10^000 



7 per cent 



$i.S« 



♦«4MSo 



IXCTERBST, WhBN AND WhUIS PaYABUU 



fl.S» 



At ChamberUin*$ Office 

In New York, ist January and Inly. . . 
In Boston, 1st May and November. ... 

** 1st January and July 

At Chamberlain's OCfice. 

In New York, ist January and July. . . 

•• M M 

M •« •• 

** 1st June and December. 

M •« •■ 

■t •• «■ 

M «• M 

■• M M 



TOTAI. 



$5«Sso 

10 ^000 

103^000 

75.< 



lO^COO 



I9»<»> 






$4001000 



Since 185 1 the city has been gradually reducing 
iU debt 



November 1. 1851, the city debt proper 
amounted lo i 



M 
M 
M 
•• 
M 






Paid in year ending Nov. 1, 1852, $47,426^03 

«• <• •« •* 1853, 26»ooaoo 

1854, 3.ooaoo 

i^S^ 39,ooaoo 

1857, 7joaoo 

1858k 17,066.00 

1S591 30^800.00 



$626^531.03 






M 

M 
• t 

M 



U 

«« 
•C 



1861, 



so^6oqloo 



$2S5«^<*^ 

Balance^ November 1, 1861 $4O0bS5aoo 

The Chamberlain*! Office at Albany is a model 
of industry, order and efficienqr. It is believed 
that there is no other public office in this State 
where so much is done at so lit\le expense, and by 
so small a force. 

The annual meeting of the Board was held 
May 6, i86s. Hon. Eli Perry, Mayor { Hon, 
Charles L. AvitilH K<^rder. 



Aldermen : John Tracey, Bernard Reynold^ 
First Ward; Lemuel M. Rogers^ Thomas IdcCaity; 
Second Ward; John W. Harcourt, John Kenoedj. 
Jr., Third Ward; William Hastings William Orr. 
Fourth Ward; Erastus Coming, Jr. » James I. Jclm* 
son, Fifth Ward ; Samuel Anal)el, Abraham A. 
Wemple, Sixth Ward; Edward Mukahy, Terence 
J. Quinn, Seventh Ward; Michael A. Sheehan, 
Thomas J. Cowell, Eighth Ward ; John Fhtllip% 
George I. Amsdell, Ninth Ward; Joseph T. Ricc^ 
Edward Wilson, Tenth Ward. 

CiTT OmcBKSi — Martin Delehanty, Qeik; 
Joseph C Y. Paige, Chamberlain and Dep- 
uty Excise Officer; Lewis Wiles^ Deputv Cliamba<> 
lain and Receiver of Taxes; A. Cuyler Tea 
E)xk, Marshal ; Qinton Cassidy, Attorney; R. H. 
Bingham, Surveyor; lames Brown, Asristant Sar* 
veyor; Owen Golden, Alms-house Physidaa; 
Samuel C Harris, Inspector of Weights and Meaa* 
ures; William Hartnett, Superintendent of Mar* 
keu; James Allen, Superintendent N. D; Richard 
Carr, Jr., Superintendent SL D.; Pstrick Powers^ 
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Superintendent of Lamps; John J. Riley, Qeik of 
City Superintendents; James McQuade. Chief En- 
gineer. Fire Department; Thomas Fay1es» Charles 
Lightfooty John Daly, Patrick Campion, Assist* 
ants; John Donohue, Superintendent Hose De- 
pot; Ueorge £. Latham, President Fire Depart- 
ment; Geoige W. Carpenter, Superintendent of 
Water-works; Erastus Coming, John Taylor, 
Visscher Ten Eyck, Heniy H. Martin, James 
Kidd, Water Cbmmissioners. 

John O. Cole, two yeara^ S. H. H. Parsons, 
four years, Police Justices; J. J. Gallup, one 
year, William Gillespie, two years, H. P. Nugent, 
three years, Justices of Justices' Court; John L 
Hyatt, Dock-master. 

The report of the Chamberlain for the year 

ending November i, i86a, shows : 

Balance on band Nov. i, i86i 140^906.40 

Receipts for curreot year S^St 749-14 

-—5566^652.54 

Ditbiinenieiitt $463,528.19 

OokandNoiv. 1, 186s 103,124.35 

$56^652.54 

The city reduced its debt this year $10,000, leav- 
ing a balance November i, i86a, of f 380,85a 

An oiganization of the New Board was made 
May 5, 1863. Ell Peny, Mayor. 

Aldermen : John Tracey, First Ward; Lemuel 
M. Rogers, Second Ward; James Mclntyre, Third 
Ward; Francis N. Sill, F^n^hWarH; V^ragtiw rim- 
i ng. Tr .. Fifth Ward; John R. McCollum, bixtb 
Ward; Edward Mulcany, Seventh Ward; James 
C Nolan, Eighth Ward; Richard Barhydt, Ni nih 
Ward; William Gould, Tenth Ward. Martin Del- 
elumty, Qerk ; Samuel Hand, Attorney; L. P. 
Van Hoeseyi, A]ms-house-Ph}'sician; Owen Golden, 
Superintendent of Almshouse; Joseph Whalen, In- 
spector of Weights and Measures; ntrick Powers, 
Superintendent of Lamps; Erastus Coming, Vis- 
scher Ten Eyck, Henry H. Martin, James Kidd, 
Peter Cagger, Water Commissionen^ llie other 
Ci\y officers are the same as last year. 

In June, 1863, an able paper was laid before the 
.Common Council, requesting their immediate at- 
tention to a plan for providing and opening a pub- 
lic park in the Qty or Albany. The paper is long, 
but is ably written, urging the necessity of a place 
of beauty in which the working and the business 
men of the city might seek rest and pleasure, widb 
their families^ within their own city. 

On September 1 3, 1 863, Articles of Association 
were made and entered into, under and pursuant 
to the provisions of an act entitled ** An Act to Au* 
th<mze the Formation of Railroad Corporations, and 
. to Reflate the Same." The name of the said as- 
soctauon or company was to be the Albany 
Railway. 

Qty finances from November i, i86s, to No- 
veml)er i, 1863: 

Balance on hand, Nov. t, 186s. • $tot,tS4 tc 
Receipts for curreat year. 608^422 B 

S7ii»547 «« 

Didmrsenents ••••.*• $60^,04^ 69 

Qn hand N«v, ty 1863 103,(00 5s 



On May 3, 1864, the Board met at tiieir an- 
nual meeting. Eli Pterry, Mayor. WilUam SL 
Paddock, Recorder. 

Aldermen: Bernard Reynolds. First Ward; 
Thomas McCarty, Second Ward; John Kennedy, 
Jr., Third Ward; Le Grand Bancroft, Fourth 
Ward; James L Johnson, Fifth Ward; Lemon 
Thomson, Sixth Ward; Bartholomew Judge, 
Seventh Ward; Edward J. Kearney, Eighth Ward; 
George I. Amsdell, Ninth Ward; William Gould 
(to fill vacancy), Edmund L Judson (for full term). 
Tenth Ward. 

Jeptha R. Boulware, Alms-house Physician. 

Aimual report of the Chamberlain's ofiBce for the 
year ending November 1, 1864: 

Balance 00 hand. Hot. 1, 1863. 5i<n,6oo as 
Receipts for current year 756^93^^ 

Disbursementt $796,981 34 

On hand Nov. i, 1864 06.555 70 



$863,737 04 



$863,737 04 

Omr Bonded Dsbt Paid sikcs 1851. — The 
city debt proper amounted on November i, 
1841, to 8026,532.03. June 14, 1864, issue of 
G^ Bonds, $100,000, making a total of S726,- 
532.03. Snce November i, 185 1, there has been 
paid $295,682.03, leaving a balance November i, 
1864, of «43Q,85a 

On May 2, 1865, the Board convened for the 
annual meeting; at which time the new members 
of tlie Board were sworn in by Mayor Perry. Wm. 
S. Paddock, Recorder. 

Timothy Sullivan, First Ward; Thomas Mul* 
hall, Second Ward; John C Ward, Third Ward; 
H. D. Burlingame, Fourth Ward; John N. Barker, 
Fifth Ward; William Dalton, Sixth Ward; An- 
drew Kean, Seventh Ward; Charles T. Shepard, 
Eighth Ward; Richard Barhydt, Ninth Ward; John 
R Sturtevant, Tenth Ward. 

James Mclntyre, Deputy Chamberlain and Re- 
ceiver of Taxes; Charles A. Hills, Assistant; 
L M. Rodgera, Superintendent of Alms-honse. 

Alderman. McCarty offered a resolution in rela- 
tion to the application made by the Legislature 
concerning the terms that the Gty of Albany offered 
for having the New Capitol located in the city. 

The Mayor, on February 23, 1865, by the 
authority or the Common Council, made a com- 
munication to the Legislature of the State offering; 
on behalf of the State, the property known as 
*'C6ngre8S Hall Block, in case the Legislature 
should pass a law for the erection of a New Cspitol, 
and locate the same upon the site of the present 
Capitol and the grounds adjacent 

''The Legislature accepted the proposition and 
passed the law for erecting the New Capitol at 
Albany; theiefiMn 

*' R€s^h€i^ That the provisions of the Act of the 
Legislature be and the same are accepted by this 
Board, and this Board do purchase and cause to 
be convered to the State the property before 

Sicified. I1iia property was Durchased by the 
mmon Council for the sum of $125,555, '^^ ^ 
September of that year wns deeded to the StMi 
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The Chamberiun's report for the year ending 
November i, 1865, is as follows: 

Balance on hand Nov. i» 1864., $66,555 7^ 



Beceiptt for current jear ....•• 905,457 



Disbunementk $883,21077 

On hand Not. i, 1864. Ajkn, 53 



1972,013 30 



$972,013 30 



A special meeting was called Januanr 21, 1866, 
to consider the method of providing for the pur- 
chase money of the Congress Hall Block, and to 
audiorize the issuing of Gty Bonds for the payment 
of the same, llie following resolution was 
adopted: 

**Resoh>ed^ That, pursuant to authority conferred 
upon the Board by Chan. 2, Laws of New York, 
passed January 12, i860, the Chamberlain, under 
the direction of the Finance Cbmmittee, be and he 
is authorized to negotiate, upon such terms as may 
be deemed best for the interests of the city, a loan 
of $190,000^ bearing interest from the first day of 
February next, at the rate of six per cent per 
annum, payable semi-annually, and the principal 
to be reimbursed as follows: St 0,000 at the expi- 
ration of nineteen years from the first of February, 
and the sum of $20,000 in each succeeding year 
thereafter till all b paid." 

May I, 1866.— Hon. George H. Thacher, 
Mayor. 

Aldermen: Michael Murphy, First Ward; 
Thomas Farrcll, Second Ward; William H. Tay- 
lor, Third Ward; William M. Gregory, Fourth 
Ward; Peter M. Carmichael, Fifth Ward; Lemon 
Thomson, Sixth Ward; Bartholomew Judge, Sev- 
enth Ward: James D. Walsh, Eighth Ward; Bor- 
den H. Mills, Ninth Ward; Edmund L Judson, 
Tenth Ward. 

CiTT Officers. — George W. Warren, Oerk; 
Joseph C Y. Paige, Chamberlain; Samuel Moflfatt, 
Charles A. Hills, Deputy Chamberlains and Re- 
ceivers of Taxes; Henry McBride, Marshal; 
William H. Greene, Attorney; R. H. Bingham, 
Surveyor; Henry T. Carpenter, Assistant Surveyor; 
William Craig, Alms-house Physician; James IPet- 
tit, Overseer of Poor; Lemuel Rodgers, Superin- 
tendent of Alms-house; Richard Groom, Inspector 
of Weights and Measures; Albert Goodwin, Super- 
intendent of N. S.; Cyrus L Woodruff, Superin- 
tendent of S. S. ; Frank £. Cuyler, Clerk of Su- 
perintendents; Geoige Searles, Superintendent of 
Markets; James McQuade, Chief Engineer of Fire 
Departments; William Thompson, J. C Griffin, 
Patrick Campion, William H. Smith, Assistants; 
Edward Scannell, Superintendent Hose Depot; 
lames H. Mulligan, Preddent Fire Department; 
Vtscher Ten Eyck, Treasurer; John R. Stewart, 
Secretary; George W. Carpenter, Superintendent 
of Water -works; Erastus Coming, James Kidd, 
VisscherTen Eyck, Henry H. Martin, Peter Cagger, 
Water Commissioners. 

William C Schuyler, Henry P. Nugent, John J. 
Gallup, Justices of Justices' Ciourt; John O. C6le, 
& H. ri. Parsons, Police Justices; Marshal Teb- 
buty Superintendent of Lamps; Campbell Allen, 



Superintendent of Police; John L. Hyatt, Dock- 
master. 

Recdpis and disbursements at the Chamberlain's 
office from November i, 1865, to November i, 
1866: 

BaJanoe on \uA Nov. i, 1865. . $SSw8o3 53 

Receipts lor cwicBt jesr «. 961,00675 

$1,049^899 Jl 



..-.« «97Swe377« 

On hand Nov. 1, 1866. 7>«79i 57 ~ 

$1,049,899 Jl 

The Common Council met May 7, 1 867. Geoige 
H. Thacher, Mayor; William a F^dock, Re- 
corder. 

Aldermen: Hmothy Sullivan, Thomas Mulhall, 
Nehemiah Osbom, Adam Cook, John Nw Pkrker, 
Abraham A. Wemple, Oscar L. Hascy, George E. 
Latham, Robert Lenox Banks and John & Stnrte- 
vant 

William Moigan was appointed Assistant Over- 
seer of the Poor, and T. J. Gro$an, President of the 
Fire Department 

The annnal report of the Chamberlain iras as 
follows: 

Balance on hand Nov. i, 1866... $71,791 57 
Rcoeiptt lor cwTcnt jear 807,657 17 

— - $879*44874 

Disbursemeata. $Soo,8i6 27 

On band Nor. i, 1867 78^632 47 

I879b4«8 74 

Regular meeting of the Board, May 5, 1868— 
Charles £. Bleecker, Mayor; Simcm W. Rosendak; 
Recorder. 

Aldermen: Hugh McCann, Alexander Kennedy, 
Jonatltan £. Herrick, Charles D. Mills, Geoige 
^vans, James £. Walker, Michael Lvman, Midiad 
& McGue, Adam W. Smith and Charles G. Craft 

Crrr OincExs. — Isaac Vanderpoel, Attomqr; 
Charles P. Staats, Alms-house Physician; A. Cuyler 
Ten Eyck, Marshal; William L. Osborne, Oveiseer 
of the Poor; Daniel 0*Keefe, Inspector of Weights 
and Measures; James Brenzun, Superintendent SL 
S.; Richard Barhydt, Supexintendent N. &; Will- 
iam £. Murphy, Clerk of Street Superintendents; 
J. J. Huber, Superintendent of Lamps. 

Fire Commissioners: C £. Bleecker, Mayor, 
President; f. C Cuyler, Secietarv; Lansing P^nyn, 
M. R V. Winne, George Cavler and Edward YHi- 
son. James McQuade, Chief of Fire Department 

The Common Council, in December, 1867, ap- 
propriated the sum of $15,000 for the constnictioa 
of a fire alarm telegraph for the Gty of Albany, and 
in June, 1868, the working of the fire alarm tel^ 
graph, which had been constructed, was voted 
placed under the control and direction of the Board 
of Fire Commissioners. 

On March 16, 1868, proposals were advertiied 
for the erection of a public bnilding, to be erected 
on the Market lot On June 30th, it was ordered 
that the sum of $50,000 be appropriated for dbe 
erection of a building on the present market site in 
South Peari street, to accommodate the Second 
Police Precinct, Police Commissioners^ Fire Com- 
missionen, Chief of Fire IXrpartment, Police Coni^ 
Justices' Court and Overseer of the Poor, 

The Chamberlain's report lor the year shows: 
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Balance on hand Not. i, 1867... $781632 47 

RcodpUlbr current year ^90^307 19 

• • • $968^939 66 

Dblmneaienli. |87i»i55 63 

On liaod Nov. I9 1868 97178403 

S96^939 66 

The new Board was organized Msnr 4» 1869 — 
Charles £. Bleecker, Mayor; Simon \V. Rosendale, 
Recorder. 

Aldermen: John Burke, Thomas Mulhall, Nehe- 
miah Osbom, Peter Poland, John N. Parker, Ralph 
W. Thacher, Terence J. Quinn, Wm. B. Scott, 
Albert C Judson, Andrew M. G>mbs. 

Cmr Officers. — Martin Delehanty, Qerk of the 
Common Council; Joseph C Y. Paige, Chamber- 
lain; Thomas A. Stuart, Deputy Chamberlain and 
Receiver of Taxes; A. C Ten £yck. Marshal; 
£. J. Median, Attorney; James Browne, Surveyor; 
Charles P. Staats, Alms-house Physician; William 
Osbom, Overseer of the Poor; Lemuel M. Rodgers, 
Superintendent of Alms-house; Thomas Whalen, 
Inspector of Weights and Measures; Richard &ur- 
hydt. Superintendent of Streets, & &; J. J. Huber, 
Superintendent of Lamps; John Flood, Qerk of 
Street Superintendent Fire Commissioners: C £. 
Bleecker, Mayor, President; J. C. Cuyler, SecreUry; 
M. N. Nolaa 

Chambbrlain's Rbfobt. 

Balance on hand Nov. i, 1868. . lo7,784 03 
Receipts for current /ear It307«^7 01 

Di*««»«.. z:^:^-^'"^^' "• 

On hand Nov. 1, 1869 I27.33I 52 

$1,465,431 <H 

At a meeting of the Common Council, held 
March 19, 187a, His Honor the Mayor said, that 
on account of the passage of the New Charter by 
the State Legislature, it became necessanr to re-dis- 
trict the wards, appoint Inspectors of Election and 
de»gnate the places for holding polls for die com« 
ing charter election. The meeting was devoted to 
these purposes. 

The Dongan Charter in 1686, with few amend* 
ments, came down to the revolution. After the 
revolution, with such amendments as the State 
Constitution and Laws required, it continued to be 
the fundamental law of the city until March 16, 
1870^ when the Charter was largely amended by an 
Act of the Legislature, passed on that day. 

This Act provided that the Corporation, hitherto 
known by the name of the Ma)'or, Aldermen and 
Commonalty of the City of Albany, shall continue to 
be a body politic and corporate in fact and in nam^ 
by the name of the City of Albany, and shall have per« 
petual succession, with all the grants, powers and 
privileges heretofore had by the said Mayor, Alder- 
men and Commonalty of the Gty of Albany, and 
be subject to all the restrictions and conditions 
and possess all the powers of a municipal corpora- 
tion, under and by virtue of the General Statutes 
of the Slate 

2d. The Corporation of the City of Albany shall 
continue to own, hold and possess all the prop* 
ertr, rights^ privileges and franchises now owned^ 
held and possessed by the corporation heretofore 



known as the Mayor, Aldermen and Commonalty 
of the City of Albany. 

At the annual meeting. May 3, 1870^ George H. 
Thacher, Mayor. 

Aldermen-at-large: Philip Fitzsimmon^ John 
Evers, Robert H. Moore, William M. Van Ant- 
werp. 

Aldermen: John Burke, First Ward; James H. 
Simmons, Second Ward; James Quin, Third 
Ward; John Stuart, Fourth XVaHl; Muiihew Quin, 
Finh Ward; Royal Bancroft, SLxth Ward; John N. 
Parker, Seventh Ward; James Morris, Eighth 
Ward; Ter ence J. Ouin n, Ninth Ward; John 
Laughlin, Tenth Ward; William B. Scott. Eleventh 
Ward; James Allen, Twelfth Ward; Albert CJud- 
son. Thirteenth Ward; Charles Scnrick, Fourteenth 
Ward; Benjamin V. Z. Wemple^ Fifteenth Ward; 
Cornelius Hill, Sixteenth Ward. 

CiTT Officers. — ^Thomas J. Lanahan, First 
Clerk; Thomas Hogan, Second Qerk; Lucius G. 
Ho>t, Inspector. 

Street Department: George H. Thacher, Mayor; 
Philip Fitzsimmons, President of Common Council; 
John Stuart, James Allen, Albert C Judson, Alder* 
men; A. M. Combs, Street Commissioner; R. H. 
Bingham, City Engineer and Surveyor; J. C Y. 
Paige, ChamberlaiiL 

Finance Department: George H. Thacher, 
Mayor; Philip Fitzsimmons, President of Common 
Council; John Evers, Terence J. Quinn, William KL 
Van Antwerp, Aldermen; J. C Y. Piige, Cham- 
berlain; Charles A. Hills, Deputy Chamberiain. 

Law Department: John Evers, & V. Z. Wem- 
pie. Aldermen; E. J. Meegan, Corporation Coun- 
sd. 

Daniel M. Stinson, Gty Ph}-sician; George W. 
Hoxie, Overseer of the Poor; James Fariey, Super- 
intendent City Buildings; Edward Brennan, John 
Daly, James Rice, Assessors; George W. Girpen- 
ter. Superintendent Water-works. 

In the Mayor's address he particularly mentions 
the condition of the various departments of the 
city. During the two last years $350^000 was 
added to the bonded debt The valuation of prop* 
erty, previously high, had been increased to the ex- 
tent of $1,234,000, and the rate of taxation for 
1869 was $3.54 per $ioa 

For the first time in the corporate life of the dty, 
then over 183 years, the veto power wu conferred I 
upon the Mayor. ' 

About thirty suits were at this time pendinr 
against the city. The aggregate claims exceeded 
$i6o^coa 

On Monday, February 13, 1870^ the annual re- 
port of the City Chamberlain showed the following: 

Balance on hand Nov. i, 1869. . $117,311 51 

Receipts for cnrrent year >»S>e^5l8 37 

$l,^37,859 89 

Difhuncmenta. $1,4^487 36 

On hand Nov. 1, 187a 187,372 53 

%\fiyifiv^ «9 

The Pftrk Commissioners show progress In the 
improvements of Washington P^rk; and in the first ^ 
annual report show the total receipts to January I 
10th to have been 8551970139. 
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The annual meeting was held Maj 7, 187J — 
George H. Thacher, Mayor. 

Aldermen: Robert H. Moore, WilUaro Caacj, 
Thomas Mulhall, Richard Bortle, David N. Gla* 
zier, HenryS-VanSantford, Philip MatUmoie, John 
G, Burch, James A. Fahy, Robert Aspin wall, Thomas 
Cavanaugh, Townsend Fondey, Royal Bancioft, 
Joseph McCann, Albert Brumaghim. 

City Officers. — ^JohnG. Burch, President; Hale 
Kingsley, Clerk; James L. Babcock, City Physi- 
cian. 

The Chamberlain's report for the year ending 
November i, 1872, b as follows: 

Balance on hand Nov. 1, 1871 . . $366,989 14 

Receipts for current year i»o8oi.323 18 

$i.447,3U 3a 

DUbtirsements $1,266^410 aS 

On hand Nov. 1, 187a 180190s 04 

Sir447.3» 3« 

William N. S. Sanders was appointed Chamber- 
lain of the City, and John F. Batchelder, Deputy 
Chamberlain and Receiver of Taxes. 

In 1874 Mayor Thacher was declared re-elected, 
but his seat was contested by £. L. Judson. John 
G. Burch acted as Mayor from January 28 till 
April, 1874, when £. L. Judson was decided 
elected for the unexpired term of Tliaclier and also 
the full term. 

The proceedings of two years of the Common 
Council are missing from the reports. 

1876. — A. Bleecker Banks, Mayor; John A. 
Luby, President of Common Council. 

Aldermen: George Krank, First Ward; John G. 
Schneider, Second Ward; James H. Simmons, 
Third Ward; Wm. H. Kceler, Fourth Ward; Hcnnr 
Van Hoesen, Fifth Ward; Robert K. Oliver, Sixth 
Ward;S. H. H. Parsons, Seventh Ward; Thomas A. 
Becket, Eighth Ward; Patrick Dillon, Ninth Ward, 
Conrad Degen, Tenth Ward; John A. Luby, 
Eleventh Ward; Thomas Ca\'anaugh, Twelfth Ward; 
Christian Schurr, Thirteenth Ward; John P. Bradt, 
Fourteenth Ward; Michael J. Gonnan, Fifteenth 
Ward; Hiram Bender, Sixteenth Ward. 

Executive Department: A. Bleecker Banks, 
Mayor; Francis S. Pruyn, First Qerk; A. Douw 
Lansing, Second Clerk; James Farley, Inspector. 

Street Department: A. Bleecker Banks, Alayor; 
John A. Luby, President of Common Cbuncil; 
Iliomas Cavanaugh, James H. Simmons, Christian 
Schurr, Aldermen; R. H. Bingham, City Surveyor 
and Engineer; Robert H. Waterman, Chamberlsiin; 
Joseph McCann, Street Commissioner. 

Law Department: S. S. H. Pbirsona^ Thomas 
Cavanaugh, Thomas A. Becket, Aldermen; Gren* 
ville Tremain, Corporation Council 

Finance Department: A. Bleecker Banka^ Mayor; 
Robert H. Waterman, Chamberlain; John W. Har- 
court, Deputy Chamlierlain; John A. Luby, Pres- 
ident of Common Council; & S. H. Parsons, 
Henry Van Hoesen, Thomas A. Becket, Aldermen. 

Cnv Officers. — Martin Delehanty,Gcrk; Robert 
H. Waterman, Chamberlain; Joseph & Paige, 
Chamberlain's Gerk; John W. Harcourt, Deputy 
Cliamberlain and Receiver of Taxes; Charles A. 
Hills, Deputy Receiver of Taxes; WilUam & Fttd- 



dock. Recorder; Reuben H. Bingham, Gtj Sur- 
veyor and Engineer; Henry Fitch, Soperintendcnt 
of Alms-house; Thomas J. Tanahai^ Qeik of 
Board of Contract and Apportionment 

1877. — ^The Gty Officers for the year 1877 are 
the same as those of 1876, with the exception of 
the following: 

Abraham Lansing, Corporation Cbundl; Joseph 
McCann, Street Commissioner; D^nid V. OXeaiy, 
Gty Physician. v^ 

1878. — M. N. Nolan, Mayor; Thomas Cavan- 
augh, President of Common CounciL 

Aldermen : John Zimmerman^ Fust Ward; 
Thomas B. Franklin, Second Ward; William A. 
Donahoe, Third Ward; John T. Gorman, Fourth 
Ward; Isaac Brilleman, Fifth Ward; WilUam 
Manson, Sixth Ward; James McKinney, Seventh 
Ward; James H. Harrigan, Eighth Ward; Patrick 
Dillon, Ninth Ward; Conrad Degen, Tenth Ward; 
David M. Alexander, Eleventh Ward; Thomas 
Ca\'anaugh, Twelfth Ward; Theodore M. Amsdell, 
Thirteenth Ward; William Deyermand, Fourteenth 
Ward; Michael J. Gorman, Fifteendi Ward; Allston 
Adams, Sixteenth Ward. 

Executive Department: M. N. Nolan, Mayor; 
Desmond & Lamb, First Gerk; William D. 
Dickerman, Second Clerk; John J. Norton, Third 
Clerk; Charles Senrick, Inspector. 

Street Department : M. N. Nolan, Mayor ; 
Thomas Cavanaugh, President ; James H. Harri- 
gan, David ^L Alexander, Conrad Degen, Aldermen; 
William H. Keeler, Street Commissioner; Reuben 
H. Bingham, City Surveyor and Engineer; Laden 
Tuffs, Jr., Chamberlain. 

Finance Department: M. N. Nolan, Mayor; 
Thomas Ca\*anaugh, President; Michael Gorman, 
William Deyermand, Conrad Degen, Aldermen; 
Lucien Tuffs, Jr., Chamberlain; Charies A. HilK 
Deputy Chamberlain. 

Law Department: lames H. Harrigan, John T. 
Gorman, Allston Adams, Aldermen; Simon W. 
Rosendale, Corporation CoundL 

Martin Delehantv, Gerk of Common Coandl; 
Joseph Y. Paige, Chamberlain's Gerk; Edward J. 
Giraty, Deputy Receiver of Taxes: James CByme^ 
City Marshal; Matthias Bissikummer, Deputy; W. 
S. Paddock, Recorder; James Browne, Deputy 
Surveyor and Engineer: John A. Loby, Super- 
intendent of Alms-house; James McQuade, Chief 
Engineer Fire Department; John Maloy, Chief of 
Police; William J. Weaver, Wdliam J. Flynn, 
Henry T. Bradt, City Assessors; William K. Gute, 
John C. Nott, Police Justices. 
1879.— M N. Nolan, Mayor, 

Aldermen : Thomas Cavanaugh, F^reddent of 
Common Coundl; John SSmmerman, First Ward; 
Thomas a Franklin, Second Ward; William A. ^ 
Donahoe, Third Ward; John T. Gorman, Fouith 
Ward; Isaac Brilleman, Fifth Ward; WiUian 
Manson, Sixth Ward; James McKinnejr, Seventh 
U ard; James H. Harrigan, Eighth Ward; Edwin 
V. Kirtland, Ninth Ward; Conrad Degen, Tendi 
Ward; David M. Alexander, Eleventh Ward; 
Thomas Cavanaugh, Twelfth Ward; Theodore IL 
Amsddl, Thirteenth Ward; William Deyermani 
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Fourteenth Ward; Michael J. Gorman, Fifteenth 
Ward; Abton Adama^ Sixteenth Ward 

Department officers are the same as last year. 

Washington P^k Commissioners : John H. Van 
Antwerp, President; IL W. Peckham, James D. 
Wasson, Robert L. Johnson, R. Lenox Banks, 
Daniel Manning, George Dawson, J. G. Fams- 
worth, Dudley Olcott 

Water Commissioners: Visscher Ten Eyck, 
Henry H. Martin, Erastus Coming, John M. Kim* 
balL Vacancy. 

Police Commissioners : M. N. Nokn, tx officio^ 
Plresident; James Mclntyre, Michael Schrodt, 
WUliam M. Bender, Richard R Rock. 

Fire Commissioners : M. N. Nolan, ex officio^ 
President; Jacob C Cuyler, one year; fhilip 
O'Brien, two years; Anthony N. Brady, three 
years; Henry S. Rosenthal, four years; lliomas 
Austin, five years. 

1880.— M. N. Nolan, Mayor. 

Aldermen : Albert Gallup, President of Com* 
mon Council; Peter Snvder, First Ward; Philip J. 
McCbrmick, Second ward ; William A. Donahoe, 
Third Ward; John T. Gorman, Fourth Ward; 
John Carey, Fifth Ward; Michael A. Murphy, 
Sixth Ward; James Carlisle. Seventh Ward; 
Michael Horan (died). Eighth Ward; Michael H. 
Murray, Ninth Ward ; James A. Fahy, Tenth 
Ward; William McEwen, Elevendi Ward; Robert 
Bryce, Jr., Twelfth Ward; Samuel C Harris, 
Thirteenth Ward; llieodore D. Smith, Jr., Four- 
teenth Ward; Toseph McCann, Fifteenth Ward; 
Albert Gallup, Sixteenth Ward ; Heniy C Burch, 
Seventeenth Waid. 

The new Gty Officers this year were : William 
J. Maher, Depuhr Chamlierlain and Receiver of 
Taxes; Michael £., Higgins, City Marshal; An- 
thony Gould, Recorder; John J. O'Hara, Deputy 
City Surveyor and Engineer; John McKenna, 
Superintendent of Alms-house; james V. Viggera, 
Mayor's Third Qerk; William J. Burke, Inspector 
Public Buildings. 

The Qtjr Hall was destroyed by fire on the 
morning of Februarv to, i88a 

Steps were immediately td^en to rebuild the Gty 
Hall, and the matter was intrusted to a Committee 
on Public Buildings and three other members who 
were added to the at)ove committee; 

i88t.— M. N. Nolan, Mayor. 

Aldermen: Albert Gallup, President of Com- 
mon Coundl; Peter Snyder, First Ward; Philip 
McCormick, Second Ward; William A. Donahoe, 
Third Ward; John T. Gorman, Fourth Ward; John 
Carey, Fifth Ward; Michael A. Murray, Sixth 
Ward; James Carlisle, Seventh Ward; Thomas A. 
Becket, Eighth Ward: Michael H. Murray, Ninth 
Ward; James A. Fahv, Tenth Ward; William 
McEwan, Eleventh Ward; Robert Bryce, Jr., 
Twelfth Ward; Samuel C Harris, Tbirteenih 
Ward; Theodore D. Smith. Jr., Fourteenth Ward; 
Joseph McCann (died). Fifteenth Ward; Albert 
Gallup, Sixteenth Ward; Henry C Burch, Seven- 
teenth Ward. 



CiT» Officxxs.— Rufus W. Peckham, Corpora* 
tion Council; Lawrence Carey, Inspector. 

Street Department: M. N. Nolan, Mayor; Albert 
Gallup, President; James Carlisle, John T. Gor- 
man, Thomas A. Becket, Aldermen; William H. 
Keeler, Street Commissioner; Reuben H. Bingham, 
City Surveyor; Charles E. Hilla^ Chamberlain. 

Finance Department: M. N. Nolan„ Mayor; 
Albert Gallup, President; Robert Bryce, Theodtire 
Smith. Jr., William McEwan, Aldermen; Chaile^ 
E. Hills, Chamberlain; William J. Maher, Deputy 
ChamberlaiiL 

Law Department: Theodore Smith, Jr., Robert 
Biyce, William McEwan, Aldermen; Rufus W, 
Peckham, Corpomtion CounseL 

1881.— M. N. Nolan, Mayor. 

Aldermen: William H. Murray, President Com* 
mon Council; Peter Snyder, First Ward; Jeremiah 
Kieley, Second Ward; William A. Donahoe^ Third 
Ward; James Lyons, Fourth Ward; John Carey, 
Fifih Ward; George W. Beck, Sixth Ward; James 
Carlisle, Seventh Ward; Michael A. Nolan, Eighdi 
Ward; Michael H. Murray, Ninth Ward; James 
A. Fahy, Tenth Ward; Austin a Kibbee, Eleventh 
Ward; Robert Biyce (resigned). Twelfth Ward; 
Samuel C Harris, Thirteenth Ward; Charles W. 
Mead, Fourteenth Ward; James Thornton, Fif* 
teenth Ward; William H. Murrav, Sixteenth Ward; 
Henry C Burch, Seventeenth Ward. 

Cmr Officers. — Heniy R. Haskins^ City Physi- 
cian; Robert Bryc^ Street Commissioner. 

Executive Department same as last year. 

Street Department: M. N. Nolan, Mayor; Will* 
iam H. Murray, President Common Council; John 
Oirey, James Lyons^ George H. Beck, Aldermen; 
Robert Bryce, Commissioner; Reuben H. Kng- 
ham. Surveyor; Charles A. Hills, Chamberlain. 

Finance Department: M. N. Nolan, Mayor; 
William H. Murray, President Common Council; 

James Lyon, John Carey, (vacancy^ 

Aldermen; C. A. Hills, Chamberlain; mlliam J. 
Maher, Deputy Chamb^laiQ. 

Law Department: Samuel C Harris, William H. 
Murray, Charles W. Mead, Aldermen; R. W. Peck* 
ham. Corporation Council. 

1883. — John Swinburne, Mayor. 

Aldermen: William H. Murray, Rresdent Com- 
mon Council. Members of the Board the same as 
1883, with Patrick McCann in the vacancy of the 
Twelfth Ward. 

Departments. — Executive: John Swinburne^ 
Maj'or: William H. Haskell, First Qerk: George 
D. Haskell, Second OtAu 

Board of Contract and Apportionment: John 
Swinburne, Mayor; William H. Murray, Robert 
Bryce, Jr., Reuben H. Bingham, Charles A. HilU 

Board of Finance: John Swinburne, William H. 
Mumy, C A. Hills^ M. A. Nolan, Visscher Tea 
£ydu 

Trustees of Sinking Fund: John Swinburne; C 
A. Hills. VissdierTeB l^ydu 
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Law Department: Samud Harris, Willtam H. 
Murray, Charles W. Mead; Henry Smith, Corpora- 
tion Counsel. 

Board of Audit: John Swinburne, William H. 
Murray, C. A. Hills. 

Board of Health: John Swinburne, ex officio^ 
President; Dr. A, Vandervccr, Dr. & B. Ward, 
Thomas H. Dwyer, Robert Biyce, Jr., John Mc- 
Kenna, R. H. Bini;ham; Dr. D. V. O'Leary, 
Health Physician; Edward H. Long, Clerk; James 
Rooney, Lawrence Carey, William D. Dickerman, 
Inspectors. 

We have given the names of the principal officers 
of the Corporation of the Gty of Albany under the 
Charter as amended by the Charter of 187a 

On April 23, 1883, the Charter of the City of 
Albany was again amended, of which the following 
is an outline: 

This amendment retains all the sections, three 
in number, under Title i of said act 

Title 2 of said act defines the boundaries of the 
seventeen wards of the city, one ward having been 
added since the Act of 187a 

The various departments of the municipal gov- 
ernment of Albany are established in Title 2, as 
follows: 

The legislative power of said Corporation shall 
be vested in a Board of Aldermen, who shall form 
the Common Council of the City of Albany. 

The Board of Aldermen consists of nineteen 
members, one Aldermen to be elected from each 
of the seventeen wards, and two from the city-at- 
large. To be eligible for the office of Alderman, 
a citizen shall have resided in the ward, and in case 
of each Alderman-at-large, he shall have resided 
in the city for at least one year immediately prior 
to his election. 

There was chosen by the electors, according to 
this Charter, on the second Tuesday of Apnl, 
1S84, one Alderman from each ward, and two 
from the city-at-large, to hold their office for two 
years. There is to be a Charter election held in 
the city on the same day in every second year 
hereafter for the choice of Aldermen. 

The Common Council shall , biennially, elect a 
Presivlent from its own body, and, in his absence, 
a President for the time being, and biennially ap* 
point its Clerk, who shall receive a salary of twenty- 
five hundred dollars per annum, payable monthly. 
He may appoint an Assistant, who shall have a sal- 
ary of $600 a year. Every law, ordinance or reso- 
lution of the Common Council, before it takes ef- 
fect, and within five da}*s after its passage, must be 
sent to the Mayor's office. * * If the Mayor ap- 
prove of such law. etc., he shall sign it, and it shall 
take effect immediately. If he docs not approve 
it, he shall return it, with his objections, within ten 
dapt after it is delivered at his office. 

The Common Council are Commissioners of 
Highways in and for said city. 

The Qiartcr defines the laws and ordinances 
which the Common Council has power to make, 
and the penalties for tlieir violation, lliere are 
tliirty-six of those provisions or ordinances. It is 



provided that nothing in this act shall affect the 
powers, duties, roles^ orders, or ordinances or reg- 
ulations of the Board of Health, as they exist 
under the laws of the State. The Common Coan- 
cil shall have power to impeach the Mayor bj a 
resolution passed by a resolution of two-diirds of 
all the members of Um said Board. 

The ExBCumrs Power of the CoRFOKATtoK. — 
The executive power of the Corporation shall be 
vested in the Mayor. He shall be elected at a 
Charter election, and hold his office for the term 
of two years, commencing on the first Tuesday of 
May next after his election; and the Mayor elected 
at any election held hereafter shall not be eligible 
until one term shall intervene, and the acceptance 
hereafter of any other elective office by the Major 
shall operate to determine and end his teim of 
office as Mayor. His office is in the City Hall« 
and b open daily for business between the hoars 
often o'clock in the morning and four o'clock In 
the afternoon. His salary is three thousand five 
hundred dollars per year, to be paid monthly by 
the Chamberlain. 

The duties of the Mayor of Albany are plainly set 
forth in the Charter, and his powers, though suf- 
ficiently guarded, are plenary. 

It is his duty, among other things, to commani* 
cate to the Common Council, at least once in eveiy 
year, a general statement of the finances^ govern- 
ment and improvement of the city; to recommend 
to the Common Council all sudi measures con- 
nected with the security, health, cleanliness, and 
ornamentation of the city, and the protection of its 
government and finances, as he shall deem expedi- 
ent; to call out and command the police and fire- 
men, and to call together the citizens and commis- 
sion special policemen during an emergency, and 
take all proper measures for the protection of the 
property and lives of the citizens in case of riot or 
disturbance. 

He. shall have power at any time to suspend, for 
neglect or omission to perform the duties of his 
office, for inattention to such duties of his office or 
incompetency to well and efficiently to execute the 
same, any officer holding an office to which the 
Mayor has the power of appointment absolutely, or 
subject to the confirmation of the Common Coan- 
ciL After such suspension, notice must be given 
to the Common Council at its next meeting. The 
President, within five days, notifies the Recorder and 
the Law Committee of the said city of such fiict, 
and that they are required to meet with him at a 
time and place de«gnated. At the time and place 
the President, Common Council, Recorder and 
Law Committee are to meet The Recorder pre* 
sideSb Ten dajV notice must be given the offi- 
cer suspended. The President, Recorder and Law 
Committee form a commission for the trial of the 
officer suspended or removed upon written charges 
to be made by the Mayor. The Qerk of the Com- 
mon Council attends the meetings as Qerk of the 
Cbmmission. The record of its proceedings is 
filed with the Gerk of the Common Council In 
the event of no dismissal, the city shall pay the 
I cost and expenses ofthe officer so tried 
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CiTT Officexs Appointed btthb Matoil — The 
IbllowiDg officers are appointed biennially Uy the 
Mayor: a Chamberlain, Receiver of Taxes, Gty 
Engineer and Surveyor, Street Commisaoner, Oty 
Marshal, Inspector of Weights and Measures^ 
Overseer of the Poor, Superintendent of the Alms- 
house, and one City Fhj'sician. These appoint- 
ments (except the Chamberlain and Receiver of 
Taxes, which shall be made on the eve of the Fast- 
day of St Michael the Archangel) shall be sent to 
the Common Council for confirmation at the next 
regular meeting after their appointment 

He also appoints the Assessors of the city. He 
also appoints, within three months after his elec- 
tion, a Cbrporation Counsel, six District Physi- 
cians, four city Bell-ringers, and such clerks and 
subordinates, not exceeding two, as he may re- 
quire. Such Bell-ringers, clerks and subordinates 
hold their position at the pleasure of the Mayor. 

He shall also appoint a Janitor, who shall have 
the care of the city buildings on South Pearl street 
The Janitor may appoint an assistant 

Corporation Counsel. — ^The Corporation Coun- 
sel acts as the legal adviser of the Common 
Council and of the several Officers, Boards, and 
Commissioners of the City, who shall not employ 
other counsel His salary is $6,000 per year, and 
he receives no fees. He gives bonds for the faith- 
ful performance of all his official duties. He may 
appoint an assistant, whose salary is to be paid by 
him. The Corporation Counsel may, with the 
written consent of the Mayor, employ other coun- 
sel in the management of important cases in which 
the dty is interested. 

Chamberlain. — This officer receives all the 
money due or payable to the Corporation, and 
collects all assessments, apportionments, and rents. 
He receives and disburses all moneys raised by 
tax in the city, including money raised by coun^ 
tax for the maintenance of the Alms-house therein. 
His salary is $3,500 per year, payable monthly. 
He has authority to appoint a Deputy Chamberlain, 
with the approval of the Mayor. His salary is 
$1,500 per year. 

Both these officers must give heavy bonds for 
the faithful discharge of their dutiesL 

.The Mayor, Chamberlain, and President of the 
Common Council constitute a Board of Audit, and 
examine^ audit, adjust, and settle all accounts^ 
claim% debts and demands payable out of the 
monejTS in the Chamberlain's hands appropriated 
for the Alms-house. Before these demands are 
audited, the Board is authorized to issue subpoenas 
to the daimants, or any other person, to compel 
their attendance before the Boaid for examination 
touching said demands^ 

These are among the duties of the Chamberiain. 
Theji with his other duties, render his office one of 
the most important connected with the city govern- 
ment 

^ RictivKR or Taxes. — It is the duty of this offi- 
cer to receive all taxes pro\ided by law, and to 
retain in his possession the assessment rolls and 
warrants which sliall from time to time be delivered 



to him by the Supervisors; to enter daily, in suit- 
able books kept for that purpose, the sums received 
for taxes, respectively with the name of the person 
on whose account the same may be paid, and the 
ward for which received; and he shall, at the ex- 
piration of office hours, exhibit such entries to the 
Gty Chamberlain, the amount received by him on 
sudi day, and pay over to that officer the amount 
so received. 

It is a misdemeanor, punishable by imprison- 
ment not exceeding six months, and fine not ex- 
ceeding five hundred dollars, for the Receiver of 
Taxes, or any person in tlie employment of the 
city, or for the County Treasurer, or any person in 
tlfe emplo}'ment of the county, to enter in his 
books any payment of taxes or water rates on a day 
difl'erent from that on which the same is paid; or 
to accept any less sum for such lax or water rate 
than the amount by law required to be paid, when 
such tax or water rate is in fact paid; or to throw 
off or deduct from the sum due any interest collect- 
able thereon; or to make any false or untrue entry 
with respect thereta 

Thus we see how carefully the city government 
guards its interests against fraud and peculation. 

The Board of Super\'isors of the county causes 
the corrected assessment roil of each ward in the 
ity to be delivered to the Receiver of Taxes for 
id city on or before the tenth day of December 
n every year, with a warrant, under the hands and 
seals of the members of the Board of Supervisors^ 
or a majority of them, commanding such receiver 
to collect from the several persons named in the 
rolls the several sums mentioned in the last column 
of said roll opposite their respe<?tive nanies^ and to 
pay oVbr the same in manner directed in such 
warrant 

The County Treasurer examines the account of 
the arrears of taxes received from the Receiver of 
TaxeSh and shall reject all Uxes on land tluit shall 
there be imperfectly described, and on all taxes 
erroneously assessed in form or substance. 

The duties of tlie Receiver of Taxes in case of 
non-payment thereof are admirablv defined, and 
are more fully considered in the history of the 
Board of Supervisors. 

The CoumY Treasurer receives, as compensa- 
.tion for his services, an annual salary to be fixed by 
/the Board of Super\'isors. He is not to receive 
any interest, fees, or compensation for his ser- 
. \'ices^ except in proceedings for the sale of land 
/ for unpaid taxes. In cases where payments are 
made after first publication of the notice of sale^ or 
on the sale, he shall receive five per cent on the 
amount, to be addded to the tax. llie County 
Treasurer transmits to the Comptroller an account 
of unpaid taxes ass^sed upon corporations, or 
upon the lands of non-residents or unknown 
ownen^ in tlie City of Albany^ on any coHector^s 
affidavit thereta 

BoARn OF FiNAKci.— The Common Council, 
nnder the Charter, at its fint meeting in January, 
i884i appointed a cilixen of the city, not an office 
bolder, to act with the Mayor and Qiamberiain 
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as a Board of Trustees of the Sinking Fund of 
the city. Eveiy third year after the first day of Jan- 
uary aforesaid, there is to be a new appointment, 
llie members are a body corporate, who, together 
with the President of the Common Council and 
one Alderman, to be designated by the Common 
Council, constitute a Board of Finance for the citj^ 

Banks Dksigxateo for Deposit. — The Board of 
Finance designates, after notice duly publbhed 
twice in each week, for two weeks, in the Corpora- 
tion newspaper, two banks in the city, who are to 
give security, in which all moneys received by 
the Chamberlain shall be deposited, and shall fix, 
by agreement with the banks, the amount of in- 
terest to be paid on such deposits. I'he Board has 
power, after publication of the like notice, to change 
the banks. 

Cmr Tax Budget. — Among the duties of the said 
Board is that of annually preparing a city tax bud- 
get, which includes all sums required for every 
municipal purpose during the year next following 
the first day of January after such budget was pre- 
pared, and shall report the same to the Common 
Council. 
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Board of Contract and .\pportion3ieni. — ' 
is a very impiirtaiu Board, and in its practical work- 
ing admirably protects the interests of the ci^. 
It consists of the Mayor, Chamberlain, Street Com- 
missioner, City Engineer and Sur\-eyor, and Presi- 
dent of the Common Council. The Corporation 
Counsel or his assistant has a right to be present 
at every meeting. Tlie Board meets on the first 
and third Monday of each and every month be- 
tween the hours of 9 a. m. and 5 p. m. Reporters 
of newspapers may be present at most of the meet- 
ings. 

This Board has charge, under the direction of 
the Common Council, of all the altering, regulat- 
ing, grading, paving, repaving, flagging, curbing, 
guttering, cleaning, opening, draining, repairing 
and lighting tlie streets, roads, places, a11e}*8 and 
avenues; of fencing and filling building lots; re- 
pairing and lighting docks, whan*es and piers; and 
of constructing and repairing public streets, drains, 
alle)*s and bridges. 

It issues all proposals, receives all bids and 
awards all contracts for doing the foregoing work. 
All contracts, however, except for lighting the city, 
can be made for a longer period than two ycara. 

Contracts are let to the lowest responsible bidder, 
who presents w*ith his bid the bond required by law. 
All contracts and bonds are approved by the Cor- 
poration Counsel as to form and validity. The 
Board appoints biennially a clerk at a salary of 
$2,000 per annum, lie keeps all records and ac- 
counts of said Board. 

It is the duty of this Board to apportion and assess 
all the expenses for work, labor and services per- 
formed and all the materials furnished, with the in- 
cidental cost and expenses attending the same. 
Such apportionment must be duly verified by the 
Street Commissioner, Citv Engineer and Surveyor, 
and ratified and approveci by the Board of Contract 
and Apportionment I1ie provisions of tlie Char- 



ter in regard to the duties of said Board are 
meioas, but we have given a synopsis of its most 
important dutiesL 

The Street Co>imissioner appoints, with the ap- 
proval of the Mayor, two Superintendents of Streets 
and one Superintendent of Lamps, who shall hold 
office during the pleasure of the Cbnunissioner. 
He is entided to the services of the Clerk of the 
Board of Contract and Apportionment, when not 
engaged in the^work of said Board. He may also 
employ, when necessary, not to exceed six day- 
laborers, to hold tlieir places during his plensoie. 
Such Superintendents perform such work as shaD 
be required of them by the Street Commissioner. 
Day-lalx)rers are paid out or the Street Contingent 
Fund semi-montlify by the Chamberlain. 

llie Street Commissioner's salary is $3,000 per 
year; that of the two Superintendents $1,200 per 
year respectively. The Street Commissioner re- 
ceives the further sum of $500 per year for the 
maintenance of a horse and wagon, to be used by 
him in the discharge of his duties. 

If necessary, he has power to employ nol to ex- 
ceed two teams, to be paid out of the Contingent 
Fund. He has power, from April ist to November 
15th in each year, to employ not to exceed four ad- 
ditional day-laborers. He has charge of lighdng 
the city and to determine the position of lamps^ and 
to see to all defects in the lighting the city. 

All the oil, gas and electric lights of the dty are 
supplied under contracts let by the Board of Con- 
tract and Apportionment 

City Engineer and Surveyor. — ^Phb officer 
appoints one deputy engineer and surveyor, with 
the appro\al of the Mayor; also one draughtsman 
and one rodman. These officers hold their office 
at the pleasure of the City Engineer. This official 
receives a salary of $3,000 per year. His assistants 
receive $i,6co per year and the rodman $ 1,20a 
The City Engineer and assistants are fence viewers 
for the city. 

The City Engineer makes all surveys^ measure- 
ments, maps, profiles and diagrams necessary for 
the taking of any land by right of eminent domain, 
or for the widening, paving, repaving or otherwise 
altering or improving any street, avenne, alley, 
lane, square or lot in the dty. He also deddes 
all disputes between owners of land on each side 
of division fences, touching the method of con- 
struction or repairing such fences. The division 
of the fence between such owners^ or the part 
each is to bear respectii-ely in the expense thenoC 
shall be decided by the Deputy Engineer and Sur- 
veyor. 

City Phvsiciax. — It is the duty of this officer 
to \'isit the Almshouse at least once in each 
day; to attend and administer medical assistance to 
the sick in the .\lms-house, hospital, pest-house 
and other permanent or temporary buildings now 
erected, or hereafter to be erected, on the Alms* 
house Farm. He appoints one resident ph)3iciaa 
to assist in the discharge of his duties, lie repods 
on the first day of each month, and oftcner if le* 
I quired, to the Mayor, of tlie condition of the paa* 
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perism in the Alms-house; the persons admitted to 
the Pest-house, Lunatic Asylum and Hospital; vhen 
sent and by whom. He receives a salary of $i, soo 
per annum, payable monthly, out of the Alms- 
house Fund. His assistants receive $joo per an- 
num* 

SUPBRINTXKBBNT OF THE ALMSHOUSE. — ThlS offi- 
cer has charge and control of the poor and insane 
committed to the Alms-house, and of the real and 
personal property used for such purposes, and of 
the farm and appurtenances belonging to the same. 
He must give his undivided personal attention to 
the duties of his office, and cannot engage in any 
other trade or occupation. 

All persons arrested upon charges of insanity shall 
be sent to the asylum attached to the Albany Alms- 
house, and it is the duty of the Superintendent of 
the Alms-house to transfer the said person or per- 
sons from the said asylum, when directed so to do 
by either of the Police Magistrates or the Chief of 
Police 'Ilie Superintendent must reside at the Alms- 
house in the city. He receives a salary of $2,500 
per year and provides his own table and that of 
his assbtants, who reside at the Alms-house, from 
the money appropriated to the support of the Alms- 
bouse. 

The OvERSEEE or the Poor is the chief official 
connected with the charities of the city. He has 
the power of appointing one assistant, with the 
approval of the Mayor. It is one of his duties to 
make diligent inquiry as to the necessities of the 
persons applying for relief, and exercise his own 
judgment in granting or withholding relieC If 
he knows of any person disabled, sick or en- * 
feebled, so as to be unable to work to maintain 
himself, with no visible means of support, about to 
become a public charge, it is the duty of the Over- 
seer to investigate the antecedents of such person, 
whether he or she has any relatives legally bound 
to support such person; what his or her last place 
of residence was; and from what place he or she 
came into Albanv Countr. If such poor persons 
have friends legally bound to take care of them, the 
Overseer insututes proceedings to compel them to 
take care of them. His salary is $2,ooa He can, 
with the approval of the Mayor, appoint one assist- 
ant at a salary of $000 per annum, and may em- 
ploy one additional assistant at a salary of not 
more than $50 per month. 

The Crrr Marshal assists the Qerk of the Com- 
mon Council in the execution of that office. He 
receives a salary of $1,500 per year. 

iKsracTOR OF Weights amo MBASimEs.*-This 
officer receives no salary from the city. He is, 
however, entitled to such fees as the Common 
Cbuncil may ordain. 

Fees axo Salaries of Other Crrr Officers. — 
Each Gty District Physician receive a salary of 
$400 per year« and shall reside in the district for 
which be is appointed. The Mayor^s Gerks re- 
ceive respectively $1,500 and $900 a year. The 
Bell-rifigen^ $60 each. The two operators of the 
Lawrence Street Bridge receive, daring the season 
of navigation, such compensation as the Mayor 



deems sufficient; not to exceed the sum paid by 
the Sute of New York for ^milar services. 

Taking Private Property for PubucUse. — No 
part of the Charter of the Gty of Albany exhibiu 
more wisdom, none more carefully protects the 
rights, privileges and immunities of the Municipal- 
itj' and the citizens, than that part contained in 
Title XVII of the Charter, which provides for 
taking private property for public use. It gives the 
Common Council, whenever it shall deem it neces- 
sary, the right to.take,within the city, any ground or 
real estate, with the appurtenances, belon^^ing to 
any person or persons, or corporation, for the 
purpose of laying out, opening, extending, straight- 
ening, widening, or altering any street, road, avenue, 
Erk, square, wharf or slip; or for the purpose of 
/ing out, constructing or maintaining any drain, 
sewer, culvert or aqueduct; or for any other public 
purpose or use. But at the same time it gives 
property owners an easy, early and equitable mode 
of obtaining compensation for their lands taken 
under this section, and for all damages sustained 
by such taking. 

The General Provisions of the Charter. — 
These are contained in Title XVIII of the Charter, 
which is divided into sixteen sections, eight of 
which are provisions for the punbhment of city 
officials for receiving any fees, perquisites, compen- 
sation or commission, in addition to their salarv,for 
the performance of any official duty; for the giving 
of ample security for .the faithful performance of 
their respective duties; for accepting bids or award- 
ing contracts to any person or persons in arrears to 
the Corporation upon debt or contract, or who is 
a defaulter, as surety or otherwise, upon any obli- 
gation to the Corporation; for the punishment of 
any person who shall, in manner or form, offer any 
city official any moneys, goods, rights in action 
or other property, or anything of value, or any pe- 
cuniary advantage, present or prospective, with in- 
tent to influence his vote, opinion, or judgment or 
action on any question, matter, cause or proceed- 
ing which may be then pending, or may by law be 
brought before him in his official capacity, llie in- 
fraction of this law ii punishable by imprisonment 
in a penitentiary not exceeding two years, or by a 
fine not exceeding $5,000, or both, at the discre- 
tion of the Court Any member of the Common 
Councilor otlier city official, who accepts any such 
offer for the purpose above mentioned, shall, upon 
conWcuon of such an ofiense, be disqiialified from 
holding office, and imprisoned in a penitentiary nol 
exceeding two years» or by a fine not exceeding 
$5^00^ or both, in the discretion of the Court; or 
for willfully violating or evading any provision of 
said Charter; or for swearing false to any material 
matter in any oath or affirmation required by the 



Eight of said sections are provisions for the pro* 
tection of the streets against damages to the city 
through the negligence occasioned by the use of 
citizen% on permi^^on of the Common Council to 
make drains or sewen^ culvrrts or iMisins — to com* 
pel all persons or corpomtions maintaining a gov* 
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ering, sluice-wav or surface dnun at any street 
crossing, or at the terminus of any street, sluice- 
way or surface drain, eta, etc, to keep the same 
in good repair, rendering such cidiens alone liable 
for any damage to person or property directly or 
indirectly caused bv the same. 

Section 13 of the said Charter requires every 
railroad operating by horse-power to clean snow 
or ice from its track. 

Section 14 requires evenr person presenting bills 
against the city to use their own names or the 
names of the firms of which they are members. 

Section 15 provides for assessing and taxing all 

manufacturing corporations, actuallv located in 

the city, upon their real and personal property in 

the same manner as individuals. The personal 

estate of such corporations shall be assessed in 

the town or ward where the principal office or 

'pplace for transacting the financial concerns of the 

I company is situated. If there b no such principal 

jofrice, then in the town or ward where the opera- 

jtions of such corporations are carried on. The 

holder of stock in any corporation mentioned in 

this section cannot be taxed as an individual for 

stock. 

Assessors. — ^The Board of Assessors of the Gty 
are provided with a suitable and convenient office 
in the City of Albany by the Board of Supervisors 
of the County, together with the requisite books 
and stationer)*, lights and fuel Their office is to 
be kept open during the usual da}*s and hours. 
The books, maps, assessment roll and other papers 
shall be public records, and at all reasonable times 
open to inspection. 'Fhey receive an annual salary 
of $3,000 each, payable by the Chamberlain in 
monthly payments. They appoint a clerk, \%ho 
takes charge of the books, papers, assessment roll 
and records pertaining to the office. The appoint- 
ment is in writing, signed by the assessors. The 
clerk remains in office at their pleasure; his salary 
is $1,000 per year, pa}*able by the Chamberlain in 
monthly payments. 

Preventiok of Fires. — ^No municipal govern- 
ment in the nation has more wholesome and suc- 
cessful regulations for the prevention of fires than 
the municipality of Albany, found in Title XX of 
the City Charter. Every citizen should thoroughly 
understand this section. The duties of the Fire 



Commissioners and the police under tins titl^ are 
full, easily understood and practiced. 

Electiox or Cmr Officers. — The officers of the 
city, elected by a general ticket at the Charter 
election, are : The Mayor, Recorder, two Alder- 
men from the city-at-laige^ Police Justices, Jus- 
tices of the Justice Court, Pblice Commissiooers 
and members of the Board of Public InstrucUoo. 

The electors in each ward elect, at each annual 
Charter election, one Supervisor and one Constable^ 
who shall hold their office for one year. Every 
second year an Alderman is elected at the Charter 
election. The annual Charter election is held oa 
the second Tuesday of April in each year, and the 
municipal year commences on the first Tuesday ot 
May following. 

Title XXll repeals all statutes of the Sute and 
ordinances of the city' inconsistent widi the pio* 
visions of said Charter. 

18S4. — ^A. Bleecker Banks, Mayor; Norman I* 
Snow, President of Common Coundl; Norman I* 
Snow, Robert H. Moore, Aldermen-at-laige. 

Aldermen : Augustus Whiteman, First Ward ; 
Jeremiah Kieley, Second Ward; Thomas F. Cor- 
coran, Third Ward; James Lyons, Fourth Ward; 
Thomas E. Dearstyne, Fifth Ward; Galen R. Hitt. 
Sixth Ward; John Mullon, Seventh Ward; Thomas 
T. Judge, Eighth Ward; Patrick Cahill, Ninth 
Ward; James Rooney, Tenth Ward; George R. 
Tice, Eleventh Ward ; Patrick McCann, Twelfth 
Ward; Samuel C Harris, Thirteenth Ward; David 
J. Norton, Fourteenth Ward; James Thornton, Fif^ 
teenth Ward ; Richard Hunter, Sixteenth Waid ; 
John H. AdamSi Seventeenth Ward. 

Executive Department: A. Bleecker Banks^ 
Mayor ; Henry fironk. First Clerk; Robert H. 
Watennan, Second Clerk. 

Board of Health : A. BL Banks, ex ojgkh^ Pres- 
ident; Dr. A. Vanderveer, Dr. S. & Ward, 
lliomas H. Dwyer, Albert Gallup, R. H. Bing- 
ham, John McKenna; Dr. D. V. O'Leaiy, Health 
Physician; F.. H. Long, Clerk; James Roon^, 
I^wrcnce Carey, Edward Brennan, Inspectors 

Board of Audit: A. Bleecker Bank^ Mayor; 
Norman L Snow, President of Common Council; 
Charies A. Hills, Chamberiain; Albert Heasbers; 
Assistant Corporation Counsel; Lewb Baldi, City 
Ph^'sician. 



NAVIGATION OF THE HUDSON. 



^PHE navigation of the Hudson River to and from 
X Albany, neither in carr)*ing passengers nor in 
transporting merchandise, amounted to much until 
aAer the middle of the preceding century. In 1 7 50, 
the only vessels used were small saihng crafts or 
yachts, all of which, savs Peter Kalm, belonged to 
Albany owners. At this time there were no docks 
or quays for loading the yachts, llie vessels came 
as near the shore as possible^ and were reached by 



means of canoes tied together, and forming a pen* 
toon bridge by boards or planks laid across them. 
The first stone docks or (joays were built by the ci^ 
in 1 766, the Assembly having granted the Coiporatioa 
the right to use the stone wall built for defense on 
the north side of the citjr. The North Dock was 
ctmstructed nearly opposite the stone wall at the 
foot of Steuben street, and was eighty teet long and 
forty broad. The Middle Dock was built at the 
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fool of Msuden Iane» and was eighty Teet long and 
thirty broad. The South Dock was constructed 
opposite the old City Hall, and was of the same 
dimensions as the Middle Dock. The city soon 
after built a fourth dock, which, with the other 
three, were sold at public auction March 28, 1767, 
to Gysbert Marselis and John Allen, at a yearly 
rent of /'70, they bdng permitted to charge wharf- 
age for the use of thenu 

The principal obstructions to the navigation near 
this city were the sand-bars or *' overslaughs." The 
first was situated about three miles below Albany, 
near Mill's Island, and the other, eight miles below 
Albany, sometimes called Winne's bar. The lower 
overslaugh had seldom more than eight feet of 
water u|K>n it, even in the spring-time. In 1787 
the Legislature passed an act to remove obstruc- 
tions at the overslaugh. At this time Henry I. 
Bogart, Daniel Hale^ and Abraham Ten firoeck 
were appointed commissioners to superintend the 
work. In 1790 a similar act was passed. Both 
of these acts simply provided for removing the ac- 
cumulations ol sand on these two bars, a work 
which afforded merely temporary relief, as each re- 
turning spring found a similar deposit of sand on 
the baus. In 1790, an act was passed which al- 
lowed the proprietors of Alill's and Piapskinea Is- 
lands to erect a dam to prevent the passage of 
water between them, and thus throw it into the 
main channel Between the years 1797 and r8i8, 
$148,707.95 was raised by lotter>' for improving 
the navigation of the Hudson. In 1828, the most 
extensive improvements were made at the over- 
slaugh. The channel was exca\-ated 150 feet in 
lenj^ and 160 in width, affording 10 feet of water 
at the lowest sute of the river. Eleven hundred 
scow-loads, of 24 cubic j-ards each, were removed 
and deposited on the we»t side of the river. .Almost 
every year the Legislature made an appropriation 
to improve the navigation of the Hudson. In 
1864, o\*er $200,000 was expended for this pur- 



Suoop AKO ScHooxxR Navigatiox. — From 1760 
to 1 770, there were a number of sloops and schoon- 
ers engaged in carr}ing on trade between Albany, 
New York, Boston and several other cities; but, as 
yet, none had gone to any foreign port It was nut 
till November 3, 1770, that the sloop Olive Branch, 
"pKommanded by Capuin Abraham Bloodgood, made 
\die first voyage from this port to the West Indies. 
\l)e account of the Albany merchandise carried on 
tnis vessel shows an assorted cargo^ consisting of 
flobr, herrings^ horses, one negro man, and a great 
variety of the producu of this county. In exchange 
for which were brought back eighty-one pounds of 
cotton — a much rarer commodity than now — some 
cash, and much mm. 

These ventures to the West Indies seem to ha%-e 
been more common from Lansingburgh and Hud- 
son, after the revolution, than from Albany, from the 
bet that tibe editor of the Albany Gazctie^ in 1 790, 
marveled that the citizens of Albany should remain 
inactive spectators while their netghbon on the 
north and south were ''participating in all the 
bleidngs of this valuable tradet" 



The most remarkable of all the early expeditions 
^ from this port was the vopge of an Albany sloop 
I to China, m 1785. In the fall of this year the sloop 
Experiment, eighty tons burden, commanded by 
Captain Stewart D)ean, in-as fitted out for this cruise, 
which, at this time, was considered a hazardous 
voyage for so small a craft She w^as loaded with 
an assorted cargo for a regular trading expedition, 
and was the second adventure from the United 
States to China, the first expedition having been 
made from the port of New York, February 22, 
1784, in the sloop Empress of China. The Exper- 
iment left New York December 18th, and was ab- 
sent eighteen months. Her return tri^ was made 
in four months and twelve days, with a cargo con- 
sisting principally of tea. China-ware and silk. 
Among some of the descendants of the early citi- 
zens off Albany, are still treasured as curiosities ar- 
ticles which were brought from China on this sin- 
gular trip. 

It was a matter of surprise to the Europeans, in 
those seas traversed by the Experiment, to see so 
small a vessel from a country so remote and un- 
known. At some of the ports where the sloop 
landed she was an object of alarm to the inhabit- 
ants» who mistook her for a tender to a fleet of men- 
of-war. On the arri\*al of the Experiment at New 
York, April 22, 17S7, she was visited by large 
crowds of citizens, ver}* few of whom had expected 
her return. Captain Dean made several trips to 
Chma after this first trip, and became well known 
in European ports. He was at one time a resi- 
dent upon Arbor HilL Dean street was named for 
him. He died at an advanced age. 

After the successful trip of Giptain Dean, the 
sloop business grew rapidly. April 12, 1791, it 
i^-as announced in the Albany. Gase/fe, as a con- 
IT gratulatory event, that 4c s!oops had arrived in this 
\ port in one day. Tliat 18 vessels, of which 16 
\«ere of from 40 to 80 tons, lay at the port of Lan- 
singburgh, and that the sloop Nancy had performed 
the trip to New York and back i|i seven days. In 
November, of the same year, it was again announ- 
ced, as an extraordinar}* occunence, that 42 sloops^ 
of from 30 to 100 tons, principally above 70, were 
at anchor in the Albany port 

Among other leais 01 sloop navigation at this 
period, we are told that Captain William Van Ingen, 
of the sloop Cincinnati, sailed from Albany on the 
5th December, I794» and arrived in New York on 
the oth, disposed of his cargo, took in a valuable 
freignt, and returned to this port on the i6th. 

The examples of s{)eedy vo}*ages which were 
boasted of in the last centur}*, read a little oddly 
now. But yet it must be remembered that thie 
sloops, under a good wind, were an even match lor 
the steamboats for a long time after the latter made 
their appearance on the river. In 1794, a sloop 
made a journey from Albany to New York and 
back in little more than four days, including a day 
and a half stop. This feat was a matter of wond^ 
at the time, and fully up to the time made by tbt 
early steamboats. 

Manv contests of speed, between Albany and 
New York, took place between the early steam* 
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boats and the sloops in which ibe latter were (re- 
quenily victorious. 

In 1705, about ninety sloops of about seventy 
tons each, were engaged in ihe Albany trade. Half 
of ihem were owned in Albany, and the remainder 
in New Yoric 

Ten vo)'ages, or twenty trip% were the average 
number per annum. These vessels were each 
navigated by a crew of four persons, consisting of 
a captain, a pilot, a seaman, and a cook. At this 
time wharfage was sold by the Corporation at 
$1. 50 per foot, and an annual rent of $8. 1 2^. 

Shortly ader the tripof the Experiment lo China, 
it was mentioned that an Albany sloop, of forty 
tons, had twice visited the Cape of Good Hope 
without loss, which was considered the most diffi- 
cult and dangerous part of the route to Oiina, 

In 1800, live Albany capitalists formed a com- 
pany and built the sloop E^tperimcnt, to be used 
as a packet bc^t between Albany and New York, 
for carr)-ing passengers. In 1807, they built an* 
other sloop to be used for the same purpose. 
These sloops proved very profitable at first, but 
were fa\My driven from the river by the steam- 
boats. They were sold, and abandoned as pas- 
senger boats in 1815. 

In 1813. there were 206 sloo|is engaged in the 
Albany trade. In 1838, this number had been in- 
creased to 149 sloops and 119 schooners, of a total 
tonnage of 10,634- In 1848, 331 sloops were en- 
gaged in the trade, and 3S4 schooners, representing 
a tonnage of over 40,00a 

The following shows the number of \-essels, with 
their tonnage, documented at Ihe Port of Albany for 
the quarter ending June 30, 1885: 

Tonnage. 

53 sailing \-csscls 3.S31.66 

115 steam " 13,691.68 

175 canal boats 10,767.11 

86 barges 16,968.63 



shown to be a successful sailing craft in Angos^ 
1807. As originally construcied, she was lOO lect 
long, 11 wide, and 7 deep. In 1808 she was 
lenxihened (0150 feet, and widened to 18 fe^ and 
had her name (jianged lo the North Rivet; 



4»7 61,161.07 

The above report represents the number of ves- 
sels engaged in trade belonging to owners within 
the tcrri lor}' between Kewbur^ and Rouse's Point, 
and docs not include all the vc^scts which visit the 
Port of Albany, many of which arc registered at 
other ports. , 

STE.\MBOATS. 

An account of the progress of steam navigation 
on the Hudson, with which Albany is so intimately 
idcniificd, and a history- of tlie b«4is ihemsel^-ef, 
and the experiments €4* the energetic men who 
built and controlled them since the days of Fulton's 
triumph in 1S07, would fill a volume. Tlie Hud- 
son Kivcr will alw'a}'s occupy a commanding place 
in history, not solely for its grand scencr}-, but as 
being associated with that successful experiment 
with steam navigation which resulted so gloriously. 
Here was launched ihc pioneer of that host of 
floating palaces that now enliven e\-cr>- navigable 
riwr in the workl, and plow the waters of every sea. 

The Clermont, the first jtractical steamboat in 
the world, was built by Robert Fulton, and first 




The OerfflOAt. 

The first advertisement of the steamboat in the 
A&atff Gas^e, dated September a, 1807, was as 
Mlows: 

"The north river steamboat will teav« Panlu^ 
Hook Ferry [now Jersey City] on Friday, the 4^1 
of September, at nme in the morning, and arrive 
at Albany on Saturday, at nine in the afternoon. 
Proviuons, good beiuis, and accommodatit» are 
provided. 

" The charge to each passenger is as ibllows: 
" To Newburg, $3, time, t4 hours. 
" Poughkcepue^ 4, " 17 " 
" EsopuSt 5, " 10 " 

" Hudson, si> " 3<* " 

" Albany, 7, " 36 " 

In a supplement to the Gazette of September 7, 
1807, is the following notice of that important 
ex'cnt — the arrival of the first steamboat: 

"This morning, at six o'clock, Mr. Fulton's 
steamboat left the ferry stairs at Coartland street 
dock for Albany. She is to make her passage in 
36 hours from the lime of her departure, touching 
at Newburg, Poughkeepsie, Esopus, and Hudson 
on the way. The steamboat arrived at Albany on 
Saturday afternoon, and this morning al nine 
o'clock again departed for New York, with about 
fottr ladies and gentlemen." 

Thus insignificantly was announced the coa- 
mencement of the career of the steamboat, which 
has revolutionised the water travel of the world. 

The Clermont continued her trips with great a- 
actncss till October ist, on which day it was 
announced in the New York Eteiimg Post that the 
steamboat had arrit-cd from Albany in twenty*ciglit 
hours, with sixty passengers! The same paper 
of October 1, contained the following notice: 

" Mr. Fulton's newly-in vented steamboat which 
is fitted up in a neat stvie for passengeta, and it 
intended to run from New YorK to Albanv as a 
picket, led here this morning with ninety passen- 
gers, against a strong head wind, notwithstanding 
which il was judged that she moved through tbt 
water at the rate of six miles an houi;'' 
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At this time» although the time promised in the 
advertisement was thirty-six hours^ her trips were 
usually peiformed in less than thirty. 

In the spring of 1808, the Clermont made her 
appearance, as before stated, entirely remodded 
and enlaiged. Her accommodaUons were ample 
for over one hundred passengers. In her original 
construction she had a strange appearance. Her 
paddle-wheels were without houses, and cross-heads 
connected with the pistons, instead of the walking 
beams now in use. A countryman who first saw 
her at Hudson, told his wife he had seen the devil 
going to Albany in a saw-milL Shortly after the 
successful trip of the Clermont was made, a com- 
pany was formed called the North River Steamboat 
Company, but generally known as the Fulton Line^ 
to which die Legislature granted the exclusive right 
to navigate the Hudson River by steam, lliis 
company in 1809 built the Car of Neptune^ 395 
tons. From this date to 18 17, the Hope, Perse- 
verance, Pairagon, Richmond, Firefly, and Chan- 
cellor Uvingston were placed upon the river by 
the Fulton Line. The last of the boats^ the 
Chancellor Livingston, was the largest by over 
150 tons of any boat which had been yet used, 
having a cairying capacilv of 495 tons. The 
Chancellor Livingston in 1821 brought up a band 
of music for the entertainment of her passengers. 
This was the first introduction of that peculiar 
attraction on the North River boats. 

In i824f the Fulton Line put two more steamers 
on the river — the James Kent and the Saratoga. 
October 29, 182 1, the Chancellor Uvingston 
grounded on the overslaugh and remained there 
twenty-nine hours. The ^itor of the Dmfy Ad^ 
verdser in speaking of this event, called upon the 
citizens to exert themselves to deepen the channd, 
lest the canal which was fast approaching the city 
should be carried down below these obstructions. 

In 1821, the fare from Albany to New York had 
been advanced to $8. In 18 19, the Fulton Line 
carried 16,000 passengers, the company paying 
%i each to the State for canal purposes^ 

At this time, and until the pier was built, the 
steamboat landing was at the foot of Lydius street, 
now Madison avenue. The pier was used for this 
purpose until 1878, when the present landing place 
was established. Until the present improvements 
were made in the channel of the river at the over* 
slaugh, it often happened that the river was so low 
that the boats were unable to come within three 
miles of Albany. In such cases it was the practice 
10 go down to the steamers on the Greenbush side 
instageiL 

For many years preceding 1824, no subject was 
more generally discussed among Hudson River 
boatmen than the injustice of the exclusive right 

Sjited by the Legislature to the Fulton Line 
mpany to navigate the Hudson by steam. The 
validity of this right was finally contested in the 
courts. In March, 1824* the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court made the navigation of the Hudson 
free, and abrogated the rights of the North River 
Steamboat Company, and affirmed the rights of 
otbeiB to navigate the river from certain points 



with vessels impelled by steam. Soon after the 
rendering of the decision in 1824, the Union line 
was started in opposition to the old linc^ and the 
first year of its existence built and began to ran 
the Olive Branch, United States, William Fenn, 
Bristol, and Sandusky. 

In 1825, the Hudson River Line was established, 
and in this year placed the Constitution, Constd- 
lation, and Chief-Justice Marshall on the river, and 
in 1827-29 added to the list of thdr steamers the 
Independence, Ohio, and Sun. The latter boat 
was the first that ever made the trip from Albany 
to New York from sun to sun, all other boats up 
to this date requiring from fourteen to fifteen hours 
to make the trip. 

The bursting of the boiler of the Constitution in 
1825, when opposite Poughkeepde, created much 
distrust in the safety of steamlxKits, and led to the 
use of safety barges, and in 1826 the barges Lady 
Clinton and Lady Van Rensselaer weie built 
They were towed by the steamboats Commerce and 
Swiftsure. Both were fitted up exclusively ibr pas- 
sengers. For safety and comfort the? were un- 
equaled by the steamboats of this period, but 
lacking speed they soon became unGishionable and 
went out of general use, although several are still 
used as excursion boats. 

The North River Line was established in 1826 
by John and Robert Stc\'enson. The boats used 
bv this company between 1826 and 182S were the 
^few Philadelphia — ^the first boat that ever had 
boilers on the guards — the Albany, North Ameri- 
ca, Victory and De Witt Ginton. The De Witt 
Qinton was the first steamboat entirely built at 
Albany. She was 380 tons burden, and made her 
fust trip September 29, 1828. 

In 1827 a new steamboat, called the Emerald, 
commenced running between Albany and New 
York, but to what line she belonged we are unable 
to say. About this time there appeared the follow- 
ing article in the Daily Advertiser: *' One who b not 
an eye-witness of the fact can scarcely imagine the 
number of persons who daily arrive at and depart 
from this city in steamboats, and the vast quantity 
of produce that is shipped from our wharves and 
conveyed to market by steam and wind. Last 
Sunday evening [August 26th] within one hour 
there arrived six steamboats wim passengers, three 
of these ha\ing in tow barges^ each with freight 
and passengers. Together they must have landed 
some 1,600 passengers. There never were more 
sloops than at present employed on the river, and 
they all go hence fully freighted ** 

The South America was also in use at this time. 
She was one of the largest steamers plying on the 
Hudson at this date, beinff 266 feet Tong^ of 
640 tons, cost $83,000^ and was furnished with 
294 berths and had accommodations for 450 
persona. 

The Reindeer was also a celebrated craft at this 
period, and considered a model of beauty, and, in 
the language of a writer of this date, was a 
'* steamer which might challenge comparison with 
anything that swimiL beginning with a naiad and 
leaving oil with a dolphin.* 
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111 1832 the Troy Line was established vith the 
Qiamplain and Kric, the former of which was fur- 
nishcd with two engines and four boilers. 

At this same period the steamboat Noveltj was 
engaged in Carrying passengers. She had a high* 
pressure boiler, and was the first to use cool for 
fneL 

About 1833 ^^ North River Une, the Hudson 
River Line and Troy Line consolidated and formed 
the Hudson River Association Line, lliis com- 
pany ran a day and night line, llie steamers Al- 
bany, Champlain, Eric and Novelty were used as 
day boats, and the Noith America, Clinton and 
Ohio as night boats. 

The People's Line was established in 1834 as a 
day line and as an opposition to the Hudson River 
Association. Tlic late Cornelius Vandeibilt was 
largely interested in this venture. The first boat 
used was the West Cliestcr, which was followed, in 
1835, ^y ^^ Nimrod and Champion. 

In 1835 the People's Line was sold to the Hud- 
son River Association for $ioo,coo and $10^000 
yearly for ten years. But in 1S36 the People's Line 
was revived as a night line by Daniel Drew, who 
purchased the West Chester and EroeralcL Ehiring 
this same year the Rochester was built by this com- 
pany, and in the following year the Utica. In 
i$44 the Knickerbocker was built, in 1845 ^^ 
Henry Hudson, in 1846 the Isaac Newton, in 
1S64 the St John, in 1866 the Dean Richmond, 
and in 1867 the Drew. 

The present day line of steamers was started by 

{ohn McBride Davidson in 1864, who bought tlie 
)rew and Armenia. In 1866 the Chauncey Vib- 
bard was put upon the river by this line^ and in 
1 88 1 the Albany. This line at present use the 
steamers Albany and Daniel Drew, while the night 
line employ the Drew and Dean Richmond. 

At frequent periods of steam navigation the com- 
petition between the several lines has been very 
great In 1837 this was especially true. One 
night several boats would leave, crowded to sufib- 
cation, at fifty cents a head; the next night a soli- 
tary boat would depart at three dollars a head. 

The conveyances by water between this city and 
neighboring ports have been brought to the highest 
perfection, 'llie steamers that ply between Albany 
and New York may Ik properly termed floating 
(lalaces, affording all the elegant accommoda- 
tions of a first-class hotel. In 1800 it was the 
boast of a sloop captain in Albany that he had re- 
ceived $1,675 for carrying passengers in one 
year; now this would hardly be considered a large 
receipt for one day. 

Tiie PiKR. — Alter the completion of the Krie 
Canal, the necessity of a basin where canal boats 
and other smaller crafts could be safely stored, was 
apiKirent To provide such a place in Albany 
Iiarbor,the I^cgislature authorized the construction 
of a pier. This was iKgun April 5, 1823, and com- 
pleted in i824< It is 4»400 feet long, 80 feet wide 
and 20 feet high, and cost $ 130,00a It incloses 
abaMn of about 32 acres,ca|Hibleof liarboring 1,000 
canal boats and 50 vessels of a larger class. July 
27f 1824, the Pier was divided into 13a lots and 



sold at public auction. In this w?y $199^410 
realized, each lot ranging from $',soo to $2,62$- 
The Pier is now covered with valuable wardioases 
and stores, and is reached by two bridgesL The 
opening in the Yxtx at the foot of Maiden lane vas 
audiorized in 1836. The Pier afibids an extensive 
wliarfage, while the docks or quays now extend 
almost two miles along the Albany siioie of the 
riven 

TowixG Lines. — ^As soon as canal navigation 
began to assume much proportion, ibe business 01 
towing boats from Albany with steamboats became 
very lucrative. For many years it was done bf 
tugs or steamboats owned by private individnafa^ 
but in 1848 the Schuyler Steamboat Tow Line 
was started, and now employs eighteen boats; 
used exclusively for towing canal-boatSL Thomas 
Schuyler is President of Uiis line, and T. V. Wbl- 
cotf. Secretary. 

The Cornell Steamboat Company was started 
about the same time as the Schuyler Lineu This 
company has only a branch office at Albany, the 
principal business being done between R<Midoat 
and New York. Between the latter places not 
only towing is done by this company, but three 
passenger boats are run, being the City of Kings- 
ton, Mary Powell, and the Cook. About seven- 
teen propellers and steamers are used by thb line: 
Gliomas Cornell is President of this Company, and 
S. D, Coyendell, Vice-President 

The Ronan Towing Line wasstarted in 1885, and 
now employs four propellers. 

ALBANY FERRIESL 

llie exclusive rights of ferriage across the I 
Hudson between the original four wards of the/ 
city and the opposite shore of Greenbnsh, was vested' 
in the Corporation of Albany by the Dongan 
darter of 1 868. By the present City Charter the 
power, right, and privilege of the Corporation is ex- 
pressed in the following hnguage : ''The right of 
fcrr}- granted by the Charter of the said dty to the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Commonalty thereoli should 
be so construed as to vest in the said Gt^ of 
Albany the sole and exclusive right of establishing, 
licensing, and regulating all ferries on each side 
of the Hudson River, leading from Greenbush, op- 
posite the east bounds of the original four wards of 
the said city, to the said dty, and from the four 
original wards of the said citv lo Greenbnah." 

The first ferry across the Hudson at this point 
was established in 1641. By some autiiorities it is*^^ 
said to be the oldest in die United States. The 
landing on the Albany side was at a point a little 
north of the Bever Kill, which flowed into the river 
where now is the eastern termination of Arch street 
Tlie Greenbush landing was direcdy opposite this 
point 

Tlie first ferry-boat was a rude scow, piopelled 
by hand by means of poles, lliis was used ux the 
transportation of teams and wagon% while a sim« 
pie boat or a batteau was emplo}-cd in carnring 
{lassengcri. Hie first fenv-master was Hendrick 
Albcrtsen, who died in 1648-49. He bnili the 
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first ferry-house erected on the Albany side of the 
river. Albertsen was succeeded by Jacob Janse 
Stall, who came to Beverwyck in 163a He re- 
mained as ferry-master until 1 657, when he removed 
toEsopus. 

The history of this early period (ails to show that, 
at this date, any consideration was demanded by 
either the Dutch or English proprietors for the right 
of ferriage. Even many years after the Dongan 
Charter, no record exbts in the Common Council 
proceedings proving that the ferry rights granted 
the city were considered of such value to the Cor- 

S>ration as to demand remuneration for their use. 
nt later the city took exclusive charge of the 
. Greenbush feriy ; established the rates of ferriage ; 
made regulations governing the means of conduct- 
ing it ; and decided lyho should have the right to 
run it 

In 1754 the following rates of ferriage were 
adopted by the Common Council: 

For ererypanon, if angle. 3coppert 

«« «« •« ifmore than one... 2 •* 

«« •« «« bead of cattle 9 •• 

•« ** "cwt of beaver or skini. 4 ** 

The ferry-masters to run their boats from sunrise to 
dght in the evening. 

At this time the lerry was in chaige of Bamardus 
Bradt and Johannes Ten Broeck, who had paid the 
city £^ for its use. From this date until 1 786 the 
names of Bamardus Bradt, Harme Gansevoorf, 
Philip John Schuyler, Johannis Ten Broeck, 
John Courtney, John Bromley, Thomas Lotridge, 
Dirck Hansen, and Baltus Van Benthuysen appear 
as feny-masters at different times. It was the cus- 
tom of the Common Council to advertise a certain 
day when the right of ferriage would be sold to the 
lowest bidder. From 1754 to 1786 the amount 
paid for this privilege ranged from £^ to /"ijo, 
the latter amount being paid in 1786. In 1786 
the Corporation issued a schedule of ferry rates as 
follows: 

Man or bone, ox or cow 9d. 

A calf or bog.... acoppert. 

A iheep or bumb a ** 

For erery wagon, or two bortet with 
its loading, |Nrovidiiig the sane re- 
mains 00 tbe wagon as. 

For ewTcart or wagon drawn by 
four bones or oxen, with or with* 

out loading. 3s» 

And6d. for every OS or bont above 
that nwnber. 
every cbaise or dttir or bone.... is. 6d. 

foil cbert or tmnlu 40oppers» 

empty«« «• a •• 

barrd man, aogar, molanei, 

follbanti 4 ^ 

During 1786 a new ferry-house, 40 by 50 feet, 
was built by Baltus Van Blenthuysen, who was to 
reimburse himself at the rate of X150 per annum, 
the yearly rent of the feny. Up to tnis time no 
longer lease than throe years was granted by the 
CoiporatioD, and it waa the common practice to 
lease each side of the river to separate individuabi 

Until about 1817 the only kind of feriy-boal 
I used at the South Feny was an ordinary scow, 
(guided by means of a rope stretched across the 
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river, to which the scow was attached by a rope and 
pulley, the boat being propelled by hand. About 
thb time what was known as the horse ferry-boat 
came into use at the South Ferry. 'Iliis kind of 
boat was peculiar to America, and of most singular 
construction. A platform covered a wide, flat boat 
Underneath the platform was a large, horizontal, 
solid wheel, which extended to the side of the 
boat Here the platform or deck was cut through 
and removed, so as to afford suflicicnt room for 
two horses to stand on the flat surface of the wheel, 
one horse on each side, and parallel to the gun- 
wale of the boat Tlie horses were harnessed in 
the usual manner for teams, the whifllctree being 
attached to stout horizontal iron bars, fixed, at a 
proper hight, into posts, which were a part of the 
fixed portions of the boat The horses looked in 
opposite directions^ one to the bow, the other to 
the stem; their feet took hold of channels or 
grooves cut in the wheel As they pressed for- 
ward, although they did not advance, their feet 
caused the horizontal wheel to advance in a direc- 
tion opposite to that of their own apparent motion. 
The motion of this wheel, by a connection of cogs, 
moved two vertical wheels on each side of the boat, 
similar to the paddle-wheels of steamboats, pro- 
ducing the same effect, and propelling the boat for- 
ward. Tlie inventor of this kind of boat was Mr. 
Langdon, of Whitehall 

'Ilie number of horses on the first boat used was 
two only, but tliis was governed by the size of the 
boat As budness increased at the fcrr}*, larger 
boats were required. In 1825 as many as twelve 
horses were used on the boat at the South Ferry. 
In 1827 the subject of procuring a steamboat (or 
the South Ferry began to be agitated. John Towns- 
end, a member of the Common Council, was es- 
pecially prominent in connection with this scheme^ 
and procured the passage of a resolution to pur- 
chase a steamboat At a meeting held June 6, 

1827, a short time subsequent to the passage of 
this resolution, an attempt was made to liave the 
act reconsidered. Estimates were offered to show 
the economy of horses over steamboat*, but Towns- 
end succeeded in defeating the opponents of steam 
ferry-boats. In 1828 the Gianccllor Lansing was 
purchased, and began to ply between Albany and 
Greenbudb. 

At the time of the advent of the horse-boatSi the 
South Feny was leased to "One-armed" Bradt, 
for a term of ten years. He was succeeded, in 

1828, by Benjamin Patrick, who remained for two 
years, succeeoed by George Stanwix. Stanwix was 
succeeded in 1846 by Lansing D. Able. Samud 
Schuyler became Ferry-master in 1854, succeeded 
by McEvoy ft Moore in 1864. llie last Ferry* 
master at tne South Feriy was George Marks^ who 
leased the Itny in 1874. and remained in that post* 
tion until the right of ferriage was sold by the dty 
to the Greenbiuh Bridge Cbmpany. This com* 
pany, in 1876, began the construction of a bridge 
at this point and completed it in i88s. 

At several periods in the history of the South 
Feny, the dty authorities, instead oi leasing it, em* 
ployed a Ferry-master and kepi it entirely widiia 
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their control In i8o^ it was conducted in 
waj. In the papers of this year an announcemeni 
was made that the Corporation had licensed James 
Wynkoop to conduct the feny, " that he had good 
scows and boats, and that he would employ only 
sober and obliging ferry-men." The rates of fer> 
riage were announced to be as follows: 
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Foot passengers 2 

Man and hone 6 

Wagon and two bones. is^ 

*« kndod with firewood 4 

Chair, sulky or chaise \^y^ 

Each saddle-horse 6 

Mail stage, two horws 25 

Kach additional horse. \ 

Horse and cart o •* 

Double ferriage from one hour alter sunrise to day* 
break, except for the mail carriages. 

After the re\'olution, business began to increase 
rapidly at the South Ferry, and in 1792 it was 
leased to Mr. Wendell for the sum of $5,890, 
whereas only ten years previous it had only yielded 
a revenue of a trifle over £\oo. In 1830 the re- 
ceipts of the ferry amounted to nearly $9, ooa 

'ilie last boat used at the South Ferry was the 
John Adams. 

The North Ferrv, now in operation between thb 
city and Bath, with a landing in Albany at the foot 
of North Ferry street, was established many years 
after the Grcenbush Ferry, and, as near as can be 
ascertained, during the first quarter of the last cent- 
ur)'. It was originally outside of the city limits, 
that point being, until 181 5, in the town of Colonics^ 
Tlie territory along the river .where a landing was 
made, belonged to the V'an Rensselaer grant, which 
included all ferry privileges. By the early Fatroons 
the right of ferriage was leased for a certain sum^ 
and the heirs of their estate still retain exclusive 
control of the ferry rights at this point 

For many yeais batteaux were the only kind of 
boats used at this fcriy. Even a rope*scow was 
not used until about iSioo. A horse-lxMt was first 
used about 1831. A steam ferr}'-boat was first em- 
ployed in 1841. The business done at the North 
Fcrr}* was light compared with that at the South 
Ferry. For many of the early years not much can 
be learned of those who operated it Among them 
were Clark k Van Alst}'nc and John Vanden- 
burgh. About 1840, William P. Nan Rensselaer, 
son of the old Patroon, took charge of it him- 
self, and for two years employed a ferr}*man. With 
this exception it has been leased For a number of 
years the Dearstyne brothers (James, Samuel and 
Cornelius) operated this fern*. They were suc^ 
ceeded by Samuel Schuyler,' whom Fitchett ft 
Smith succeeded. It is now leased by the firm of 
Costellc ft Kieman. 

Hie Boston and Albany Ferry was established in 
1842 by the Boston and Albany Railroad, and runs 
from a'point a little north of Maiden lane to the 
depot of this company in Bath. Before the railroad 
bridge was built this was a very important ferry, all 
the freight for the Itoston and Albany Railroad be- 
ing taken across the river at this point 



Since the South Ferry has been abandoned, a 
small tug-boat has been employed in carrying pas- 
sengers Som the foot of State street to Greenbodi 
and Balk 

The following are the most serious accidents 
that ever occurred at these ferries: In 1807, die 
aoow which was used at the South Ferry was 
swamped and thirty-three persons were drowned. 
In 185a, the boat of the Sioston and Albany Feny 
upset At the time it contained fifteen or twenty 
peiaon^ all but five of whom were drowned. 

JOSEPH MATHER. 

Joseph Mather, familiarly known as Captain 
Mather, came from the old colonial Gimilv of that 
name^ being a lineal descendant of the Rer. 
Richard Mather, who was grandfather of the cele- 
brated Rev. Cotton Mather. This family furnished 
ministers for three generations to the Old North 
Church in Boston — the Revs. Increase^ Cotton 
and Samuel, whose united ministries covered a 
period of one hundred and twenty-five yearsL The 
Rev. Increase Mather was one of the earliest 
IVe»dents of Harvard College, and the first one in 
tfab country upon whom the title of D.D. was 
conferred. 

Joseph Mather was bom at Lyme, Conn., May 
8, 1 8co. While he was yet a mere boy, his parents 
removed from his native place to Otsego County, 
N. Y. In so doing they sailed up the Hudson 
River, the beauty of whose scenery so impressed 
the youth, that he at the time formed and expressed 
a determination to become actively engaged in the 
navigation of the Hudson when he should be- 
come older. This early resolve was one which he 
never forgot, as subsequent events proved. 

With his father's family he removed from Otsego 
Coun^- to a portion of Ontario Coun^, which Itts 
since been set off to form Livingston County, where 
he passed his youth. 

He was yet a very young man when he came to 
Albany, and connected himself with the river navi- 
gation. For many years he commanded a sloop 
which plied l)etwcen Albany, New York, and inter- 
mediate points. It was during this period that he 
came to be known by the title " Captain," wbidi 
clung to him all his life, to his often expressed dis- 
taste. Later, as a member of the firm of Greene 
ft Mather, he was engaged in the towing bnsineaa^ 
the line being known as the Eckford Line^ and 
having its office on Quay street, about where tibe 
Dunlop ele\'ator has since stood. 

Something over thirty years ago, when the New 
York Central Railroad Companv established a sta- 
tion at West Albany, Captain Mather was sdected 
by Hon. Krastus Corning as agent; and, modi 
against his inclination, was prevailed upon to ac> 
cept the position, which he foresaw would be one 
invohing great responsibity, A business was to be 
built up at West Albany, and whether it was more 
than a measurably successful one would depend 
largely upon the energy, enterprise and application 
of the agent in cimrge. The success which at- 
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tended Mr. Mather's adminlstratkHi was lemaik- 
able. His time of service embraced a period dar- 
ing which West Albany grew firom the snudlesl 
banning to its present importance^ both com- 
mercially and in point of population. Hb habits 
and ph}'siqae gave him robust healthy and his life 
was singularly free from many of the iDs whidi 
afflict the majori^ of men. As advandi^ yean 
came upon him» he delegated some of his mosi 
onerous duties to another, but he retained his po- 
rtion and exercised a pleasant superviaon over the 
business of the station. It was his wish that he 
might "die in the harness." This wish was liter- 
ally fulfilled. While hastening to board a car at 
the comer of State and Pearl streets^ Februaiy 35, 
1884, he fell in crossing the street ioA expired :d- 
most instantly. It was the opinion of physicians 
present that his deadi was caused by concussion of 
the brain. He was then past eighty-three; and so 
lightly did his years rest upon him, that he was as 
erect and apparently as vigorous as he had been 
twenty yters before. He was one of the most genial 
and sociable of men; and for years his had been a 
fstmiliar figure to the residents of Albany, where no 
man was more widely acquainted or more highly 
esteemed. His loss was felt deeply, not merely in 
his own fiimily circle, but by men of all classes who 
had come to regard him as friend or benefiu:tor. 
No man ever enjoyed in a higher degree the confi- 
dence of his fellow-citizens. It was remarked by a 
Erominent resident of Albany afler his death, that 
e had been one of whom all his acquaintances 
were proud — a man of unflinching devotion to right, 
with no compromise with wrong; a man who had 
handled $170,000,000 for a great corporation and 
promptly accounted for every cent of that immense 



Mr. Mather was married in Lima, Livingston 
County, N. Y., to Miss Chianna Brock way, of 
that town, in 1819. They walked hand in hand 
adown the pathway of life for sixtv-one years^ to be 
temporarily separated by Mrs. Mather's death on 
the 26th of December, 1880, only a little more than 
three years before the death of Mr. Mather. Thev 
lefk two surviving childen, a son, Fredeiick W. 
Mather, now a resident of New York, and Mrs. 
George W. Gibbons, of West Albany. Baptized into 
the Episcopal Church at an early age, by the cele- 
brated Father Nash, of Otsego County, he was 
identified more or less closely with that religious 
body ever aAerward. 

^rly in manhood. Captain Mather became an 
adherent to the principles of the great Whig party 
of the United States. He was one of those who 
felt the deep importance of the transition which cul- 
minated in the organization of the Republican 
party. He became an earnest and active supporter 
of the war, throwing his influence in bvor of the 
suppression of the Southern rebellion, and aiding 
the Northern cause by every means in his power, 
sending his son into the thickest of the fight He 
was not, in the common acceptation of the time, 
which is often a term of reproach, a politician; but 
no man watched the courK of events more closely 
than he, and none with more intelligent solicitude 



for the public weal. Open-hearted he was; open- 
handed and helpful in all good causes. He was 
wisely benevolent, and many a man in Albany is 
glad to say that he owes his start in life, his ad- 
vancement, his position, to Captain Mather. 

WALTER WiNNE. 

The well known barge and transportation line 
of Winne &, Ca recalls to the citizens of Albany, 
especially to such of them as are engaged in com- 
merce, the name of Walter Wlnne, its founder. 
There are few of the old-Ume mercliants of the city 
who have not personal recollections of Mr. Winne, 
who was bom in Albany, September 10, 181 3, and 
died September 26, 1871. He was a son of Fran- 
cis D. and Cornelia (Groesbeck) Winne. The 
Winnes are a family both numerous and highly 
esteemed throughout Albany County at the present 
time; and the Groesbecks were among the early 
settlers along the Hudson, and, generations back, 
had numerous representatives iii Albany. 

Deprived of the protecting care of a fiither at an 
c^ly ^ge, young Winne was compelled to sliift for 
himself from a period in life at wh:ch most such 
boys are laying the foundation of an education. 
He became a cabin boy on board a vessel which 
navigated the Hudson His sterling qualities man- 
ifested themselves, and he was advanced gradually 
until he became master of a vessel But even this, 
then, responsible and important position did not 
satisfy him. He saved a little money, and, with a 
friend, also a very young roan, who had saved a 
little more, became joint owners of a vessel. They 
immediately engaged earnestly and industriously in 
the transportation of lumber, 'lliis partnership 
soon terminated, and Mr. Winne became sole 
owner of the business, in which he continued suc- 
cessfully until his death, and which is now carried 
on, by members of his family chiefly, under the 
firm name of Winne & Co. Gradually he estab- 
lished a line of large barges which plied between 
Albany and the most important Eastern porta. 
During the War of the Rebellion he was quite 
largely engaged in the transportation of raw cotton. 

Mr. Winne was married January 1, 1838, to Miss 
Harriet £. Rouse, of Pittstown, Rensselaer County, 
N. Y., who survives him. I1ic}' l)ecame the parents 
of ten children, of whom seven are living. He was 
a quiet, unassuming, earnest man, who attended 
strictly, and to the exclusion of other general inter- 
ests, to his growing business. His interest in pub- 
lic affairs was intelligent; but he never mixed in 
politics, though he favored and voted with the Re- 
publican party. He was ibr about thirty years a 
member of the Riethodist Church, and ior some 
time a trustee of the old Hudson avenue Church 
of diat denomination. About two years before his 
death he became a member of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Albany. 'I1ie same earnestness 
which characterixed him in business was manifested 
in his relations with his brethren In the Oiurch. 
He was zealou% active, liberal and thoughtful 
He was charitable as well, helpful to the struggling^ 
and more than generous to the deserviiig poor. 
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ALBANY BRIDGES ACROSS THE HUDSON. 

The first bridge over the Hudson in the vicinity 
of Albany was completed in December, 1804. It 
spanned the river at Waterfurd, and was 9kx> feet in 
length, 33 feet in its greatest hight, and 30 feet in 
widtlu At that time it was considered a model of 
architecture. 

In January, 18 14 the subject of building a bridge 
across the Hudson was largely agitated. It was 
bitterly opposed by Troy, whose citizens insisted 
that the construction of a bridge at Albany would 
obstruct tlie navigation of the river from their ciy. 

The introduction of a bill into the Legislature 
providing for the construction of the bridge over 
the Hudson at Albany, led to a bitter fight in the 
Assembly. M^rch 1 1, 1814, Mr. Harmanus Bleeck- 
er, from the special committee on this bridge, re- 
ported adversely to the project Early in January, 
1831, the matter was agitated again, without any 
particular result 

On February 4, 1835, a meeting was held at the 
Eagle Tavern to consider the project of a bridge 
acro^ the Hudson, and a committee of thirty was 
appointed to draw up a petition. No decisive ac- 
tion was taken. On February 11, 1836, another 
meeting was held at the City Hall to consider the 
project of a bridge over the Hudson. Erastus 
Corning presided. Resolutions and memorials 
were of no avail in the I^egislature. On March 1 1, 
1836, the Assembly Committee reported adveisely 
to the bridge project, causing great indignation 
among the citizens of Albany. 

After this defeat, the question of a bridge did not 
rest It was continually agitated in the local papers 
and otherwise until January 30, 1841, when another 
meeting of the citizens was held at the Young Men's 
Association rooms. The Mayor presided, and the 
meeting was addressed by General Samuel Stevens 
and Hon. John V. L. Pruyn. 

A bill in the Legislature met the usual opposition 
from Troy and the ferr)- companies at Albany. On 
March 26, 1S41, the Assembly Committee on the 
Albany bridge over the Hudson reported adversely. 
But at last the Hudson is spanned at Albanv by 
three great bridges, 

A The Hudson River Bridge Company was incor- 
^ratcd April 9, 1856, lor the purpose of erecting 
and maintaining a bridge, for the purpose of rail- 
road travel and transportation, across the Hudson 
River from some proper point on the westerly side 
or shore of said river, in the City of Albany, to 
some proper point on the op|x>site side or shore of 
the said nver, in the County of Rensselaer. ITie 
site was to be determined upon by the Commis- 
sioners, among whom was Closes H. Grinnell, of 
New York, Chairman; J. D. Monell, of Hudson; 
Palmer V. Kellogg, Utica; Jacob Gould, Rochester; 

{ames W. Wadsworth, Geneseo; Albert H. Trac3% 
lufTala 

On the 2d of February, 1856, a remonstrance 
against passing an act authorizing the building of 
the bridge, signed by over four thousand citizens of 
Albany, was presented to the Legislature, notwith* 
standing which the alK>vc-dcscribed bill was passed. 



The capital stock was $500^ooa The bridge 
was to be constructed at an elevation of at leut 
twenty-five feet above common tide water, so as to 
allow under it the free passage of canal-boats and 
barges without masts, with a draw of sufficient 
width to admit the free passage of the largest vessels 
navigating the river. 

An act was passed April 28, 1868, relating to 
the Hudson River Bridge Company, directing the 
bridge erected to be demolished and a new one 
constructed by the same company. It directed 
that a bridge be constructed across the Hudson, at 
or near the foot of Exchange street, Albany, to 
some suitable point on the eastern bank of said 
river to be selected by the said Bridge Company. 
The act directs " the new bridge to be constructed, 
maintained, used, and enjoy^ in all respects as 
provided by the act entitled, ' An Act Authorizing 
the Construction of a Bridge Across die Hudson at 
Albany,' passed April 9, 1856, except in so far as 
they are modified and amended by this act" The 
act pronded, that as soon as the bridge was ready 
for trains and foot passengers, carriages, etc, to 
pass, the Bridge Company should demolish and en- 
tirely remove the other bridge, and that if the com* 
pany failed to demolish it entirely, the Common 
Council of the City of Albany or the Ci^ of Troy, 
should have a right to cause the bridge to be de- 
molished and removed at the expense of the Brid^ 
Company. 

It also provided, tha:t before commencing the 
erection of the new bridge, the Hudson River £idge 
Company, the New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany, the Hudson River Railroad Company, and 
the Boston and Albany Railroad Company, stock- 
holders in the Hudson River Bridge Company, 
"shall jointly and severally execute and deliver 
a bond to the Mayor, Aldermen, and Commonalty 
of the City of Troy, and the same Board of theGty 
of Albany, in the penalty of at least $6oo^ooa 
Conditioned for the remo\'al of the old bridge and 
the piers thereof, and to completely restore the 
navigation of die river at that point, within nine 
months after the crossing of the first train of cars 
over the new bridge." 

By an act pass^ May 10, 1869, the Hudson 
River Bridge Company was authorized to build 
another bridge across Uie Hudson, at a hight not 
less than that of the previous ones, and upon a line 
to be selected by the said company, beginning on 
some point on the west side of the river between 
State street and Maiden lane, and from thence 
across the river. Said company was clothed with 
all the privileges and powers used or enjoyed by it 
in reference to the construction, maintenance^ nae^ 
and enjoyed by the bridge described under the ad 
authorizing the construction of a bridge across the 
Hudson at Albany, passed April 9, 1856, so fiu- as 
they were applicable to the new bridge. The capi- 
tal stock of the company was increased to $2,oog^* 
00a llie Act of 1856 appears to be the foiinda* 
tton law of the bridges now crossing the ri\-er at 
Albany. 

On April 18, 1872, the Legislature passed an act 
authorizing the construction of a bridge acraas tbe 
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Hudson at Albany, and incorporating the Albany 
and Greenbush Bridge Company, for the purpose 
of erecting and maintaining a toll bridge; for travel 
and transportation across the Hudson River from 
some point on the westerly side at Albany to some 
point on the opposite side in Greenbush. 

The site was determined by Commis«oners 
Thomas W. Alcott, Charles Van Benthuysen, Vol- 
kert P. Donw, of Albany, James M. Ring, of Green* 
bush, Alexander Morris, J. T. Davis and John H. 
Ftatt, of East Greenbush. The bridge was to be 
constructed at least twenty feet above common tide- 
.water, and with a draw of one hundred feet in 
width. 

On April 23, 1872, the Legislature passed an 
act authorizing the construction of a bridge across 
he Hudson at the Gty of Troy, incorporating the 
Troy and West Troy Bridge Company. 

Acts to compel the maintenance of lights on 
swing-bridges across the river were passed by the 
L^islature, June r, i88a 

The time when these three bridges were com- 
pleted, thdr equipments, and general description 
of them, is given in *' Phelps' Hand-book of Al- 
bany," as follows: 

" The first or upper bridge, now Used exclusively 
for freight trains, was opened February 22, 1866, 
after thirty years of the most steadfast opposition, 
Troy taking the lead. It is doubtful, however, 

«,Ki>»k>r ^^^ hriflcri hay^ rt^Xy injured tfiat city a 

doUgr; but they certainly have had a depressing 

AV>rt tipnn <nmA IcinH €%^ hi^ynpgg iQ Albany 
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car ting qg ecially. Before the bridges were erected, 
fllftratKrhad to be unloaded in this city, and the 
work then involved was very great; but now freight 
goes through, without breaking bulk, from New 
York to San Francisco. The upper bridge is sup- 
ported by twenty-one stone piers. The bridge 
proper is 1,953 feet long, and with the trestle-work 
4»153 feet Its cost, including necessaiy purchases 
of rttl estate, was |i, ioo,ooa 

"The middle bridge, also for railroads, is 1,940 
feet long, or, with approaches, 2,665 feet, that is, 
twenty-nve feet over half a mile. The spans num- 
ber twenty-twa The draw weighs about 400 tons. 
Work of construction began in May, 1870, and the 
bridge was first used in 1872. 'Ilie total cost of 
the two bridges was $2,53i»357.4|, of which the 
Central Hudson paid $i»i73»i33.oo; the Boston 
and Albany, $351,485; the rest by the companies 
who have had the earnings of the bridges; 

' * Over sixty men are employed upon them. The 
toll on both biidges for foot passengers is three 
cents; fifty tickets for one dollar. 

** A third bridge across the river was begun in 
-I 876, but for several vears progressed very slowly, 
except in litigation, or whicn there was plenQr. It 
was finally completed, and opened for teams and 
foot passengers January 24, 1882. It is at &2nth 
Ffenry street, betow ^^ steamboat landing. lu 
length, including approaches, is I1669 feet, twenty* 
nine feet above low-water mark. The draw, 400 
feet long; weighs 1,500 tons, and is worked by a 
thirty horse-power engine It it owned by the 
Albany and Greenbush Bridge Company. Tolls 



are charged as follows: Foot passenger^ two cents; 
double teams, fifteen cents; single teams; ten cents^ 
It will eventually be used as a railroad bridge, the 
top being arranged with that in view." 

SQUIRE WHIPPLE, C E. 

Is an Honorary Member of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers; inventor of the Whipple iron 
bridges; and the first to introduce and successfully 
practice the construction of iron truss bridges. He 
was bom in Worcester County, MassL, September 
16, 1804. His father, James Whipple, followed 
the occupation of farming for the most of his life; 
and, starting without inherited capital, by industry 
and prudent management, aided by a careful and 
energetic partner of his fortunes, he raised a nu- 
merous family in comfort and respectability. But 
of course it was necessary for the several members 
of the household to make themselves useful ac- 
cording to their strength and abilities^ and Mr. 
Whipple, to the age of about twenty, spent hb 
years mostly in farm labor on the homestead, with 
the exception of about five 3'ears, from 181 2 to 
181 7, during which the family resided in the ad- 
joining county of Hampshire, Mas&, the Either 
having engaged in the erection and running of a 
small cotton factory in the early days of cotton 
manufacture in this country. 

Here the boy, when not at school or at play, was 
occupied in labor, suited to his age and strength, 
about the factoiy. He was also brought in con- 
tact with the operations of the machine shop, 
which assisted in developing a natural taste for 
mechanical pursuits, which became conspicuous 
in his after life. But subsequent }-ears, spent prin- 
cipally in farm labor in Osego County, whither 
the fitmily removed in 1817 — the interest in the fac- 
tory having been disposed of— aflbrded only such 
opportunity for mental improvement as could be 
derived from the common countiy school, and 
that only available for three or four months in the 
year. Still Mr. Whipple had made such advance- 
ment at the age of seventeen or eighteen as to pass 
the examination required for common school 
teaching, an occupation which he, followed for a 
few winter terms, as a temporary means of acquir- 
ing funds to pay the expense of continuing his 
studies. From 1822 to 1828, he was enabled lo 
spend a term or two, first at the academy at Hart 
wick, Osego County, and subsequently at the 
academy at Fairfield, Herkimer County, as he 
could manage to raise the necessary means by his 
own exertions ; for he was unwilling to draw from 
the paternal resources, and in 1830 he graduated 
from Union College, having spent the senior year 
there. 

At that time the profession of civil engineering 
in this country was in its early stage. But the 
Erie Canal had been constructed^ and some few 
other public works of that class^ and the country 
had got pretty well excited upon the subject of 
railroadSi It seemed that the civil engineer was 
to be an important factor in the development upon 
this continent In pursuance of the advice of 
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friends, as well as in accordance with his own in* 
clination, Mr. Whipple decided to turn his atten* 
tion to engineering, as a profession promising suc- 
cess. His first practical experience in the field 
was as a rod-man, and subsequently as a leveler 
upon the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad in i8jo 
and 1832. In 1833 he came near losing h:s life 
by a virulent attack of small-pos. From 1833 to 
1836 he was engaged in sun-eys for fixing the 
boundaries of lands necessary for the use and 
maintenance of the Erie Canal, and in surveys and 
estimates for the Erie Canal enlargement, under 
the direction of the late Holmes Hutchinson, of 
Utica, as chief engineer. In 1836-37 he was em- 
ployed upon the eastern division of the New York 
and Krie Railroad as resident engineer, under tlie 
direction of the late Edwin F. Johnson of Middle- 
town, Conn., who was one of Mr. Whipple's most 
valued friends. The preceding, with nve or six 
preliminary surveys and estimates (from 1837 to 
1850) of railroad and canal routes in diflferent 
sections of the country, constitutes most of his 
experience in general field engineering. 

Like some other engineers, Mr. Whipple was 
not always successful in finding a demand for his 
services upon public works. In such times his 
taste and talent for mechanics induced him to 
turn his versatile hand to the manufacture of en- 
gineering field instruments. Included in such man- 
ufacture were twenty to thirty leveling instruments, 
and several transits and theodolites, all of which 
proved correct and satisfactory in use. About 
1840 he designed a plan and constructed a model 
of a scale for weighing boats of three or four 
hundred tons upon the enlarged Erie Canal; and 
subsequently built, by contract, the first enlarged 
weigh-lock scale upon that work. The scale 
operated satisfactorily, and served as a model, as 
to general features, for three or four others after- 
wards built, one of which was by Mr. Whipple. 
'I1iey were probably the largest weighing machines 
. ever constructed. In the same year, 1840, Mr. 
Whipple designed and constructed his first model 
iron bridge truss, or girder, for which he obtained 
letters patent, and subsequently built a large 
number of his patent iron arch truss bridges, of 
seventy to one hundred feet span, over the Erie 
Canal. Tliis u-as the first decidedly successful 
attempt at the construction and use of iron truss 
bridges, and the result fully demonstrated the 
practical atlaptability of iron as the principal ma- 
terial in bridge construction. Still the innovation 
was looked u|K>n with doubt and suspicion, and 
no great progress %va8 made in iron bridge build- 
ing in this country till after the year 1850, when 
some thirty iron bridges were in use, mostly upon 
the Erie Canal, and, with few exceptions, con- 
structed by Mr. Whipple. 

In the meantime Mr. Whipple had built several 
short and unimportant iron railroad bridges for 
the New York and Erie Railroad, which were 
thoroughly tested and successfully used for several 
months under railroad traffic; but were sul^equent- 
ly removed, in deference to a panic excited against 
iron railroad bridges by the breaking of a bridge 



of a different construction, and of different pro- 
portions, upon the same road. The broken bridge 
was similar to one that had been examined by Mr. 
Whipple, and publicly announced to be of in- 
adequate proportions in impprtuit parts for a safe 
and reliable structure. Still its failure was the 
cause of serious hindrance to progress in the use 
of iron bridges for railroadsL 

In 1847 Mr. Whipple prepared and published a 
small elementary and practical work upon bridge 
building, in which were pointed out and illustrated 
the principles governing the construction of bridge 
trusses or girders, and also rules and formulae for 
estimating the exact maximum strain upon eadi 
part or member of the truss in the various con- 
ditions of a given maximum load; thus enabling 
each part to be proportioned according to the work 
required of it, whereby the greatest possible econ- 
omy of material could be secured; whereas the 
practice in that respect had theretofore been esseo- 
tiallv a matter of mere empiricism. Mr. Whipple's 
book also explained methods for accurately de- 
termining the relative economy of different com- 
binations and arrangements of the parts of the 
truss; and the plans he then recommended as the 
best, are those now almost universally adopted by 
the best builders, although strenuous effort has 
been made to discover or in\-ent better combina- 
tions — sometimes by modifications of the same 
fundamental principles, and sometimes by the 
adoption of arrangements which Mr. Whipple had 
considered and discarded. Of the latter cat^oij 
is the truss known as the fioUman; and of the 
former, the so-called Warren girder, in which is 
dropped one set of diagonal members fiom the 
Whipple trapezoidal without verticals. This Mr. 
Whipple had prenously done in the construc- 
tion of skeleton floor beams and short trusses 
of twenty to thirty feet, and again bpr restoring 
tlie members omitted in the Warren girder, as an 
improvement on the latter. Mr. Whipple claims 
no originality in the use of diagonal or oblique 
members between parallel chords, with or with- 
out verticals, which had long been a common 
practice. But the proportioning of parts accoird- 
ing to accurate calculation of the strain upon each, 
and the adoption of the trapezoidal form of tmsi^ 
by the use of a triangular panel at each end, are 
devices first employed by him; and in these consist, 
principally, the distinction between modem scien- 
tific bridge building and the empirical practice of 
former times. 

In 1852-^3, Mr. Wliipple built a wrought and \ 
cast-iron bndge of 150 feet upon the then Albanv I 
Northern, now the Renssalaer and Saratoga RaiK \ 
road, which was in constant use for thirty jreais, 
and is believed to have been the oldest iron railnMul 
bridge of considerable span in this country, if not 
in die world. Although probably the lightest 
iron railroad bridge of like span ever built* and 
containing sixty per cent of cast-iron in the trasM% 
it was subjected to as severe a test load, perfaapii 
as ever has been applied to any iron bridge of hke . 
span and weight of truss. 'Iliis bridge contained 
75,coo pounds of iron (three-fifths cast-iron), ei* 
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elusive of floor beams and track-stringers, whidi 
were of wood Although bridges are now built of 
spans more than three times as great, the one here 
referred to was at that time regarded as an achieve- 
ment of no inconsiderable importance. Still iron 
bridge building made no marked progress for sev* 
eral years after the erection of the one in question. 
The last twentjr-five years, however, have witnessed 
a remarkable revolution in this respect, insomuch 
that iron is now almost universally and exclusvely 
employed in the construction of important bridges^ 

In 1872, Mr. Whipple published an enlaigement 
of his woik on bridge building, which has reached 
the third edition, although other valuable works 
upon the subject have lately been placed before the 
engineering profession. In 1872, letters patent were 
granted to Mr. Whipple for a lift draw-bridge, hav- 
ing a counterpoised floor suspended from an ele- 
vated stationary truss-bridge, and movable vertically 
by means of a system of sheaves, cables and shaft- 
ing, whereby the flooring can be raised to the 
truss-chords for the passage of boats in the water- 
way beneath, and lowered to near the water sur&ce 
for the transit of land traflic. In 1873-74 the in- 
ventor built the first patent lift draw-bridge over 
the Erie Guial at Utica, which has been in satis- 
factory use during eleven seasons of canal naWga- 
tion. The movement is effected bv a five hnndr^- 
pound weight, wound up about fifteen feet by one 
minute's work of one man, which in descending 
effects the required movement of die platform, up 
or do*yn, in ten seconds. This invention is very 
usefiil and convenient in many localides which will 
not admit of the use of swing draw-bridges, and 
has been adopted in other places upon die Erie 
Canal, namely, in Rochester and Syracuse, with no 
profit to the inventor however, as the builders and 
users of his patent bridges have not had the fiiir- 
ness to voluntarily adjust his rights and claims, and 
he has forborne to prosecute. 

In fine^ the relation of Mr. Whipple to iron 
bridges may be fiUy compared with that of Watt to 
the steam engine, Fulton to the steamboat, Morse 
to the electric telegraph and Bell to the speaking 
telephone, with the exception that, whereas most 
of these have derived great wealth from the results 
of their ingenuity and labors, Mr. Whipple has only 
secured a comfortable competence Kir declining 
yearSL Though he has sometimes felt himself 
treated with illiberality, he does not complain, as 
he has had no morbid hankering for costiv display, 
and holds the opinion that enough slKiufd suffice, 
and that the fitting wages of labor should be gauged 
by the time of duration, togedier with the damage 
by wear and tear, mental and physical, sustained 
by the performer, and not by fortuitous conditions 
and stndts, which may render a particular service 
of vital importance to the beneficiaiy. But the 
limits of this sketch will not admit of elaboration 
upon questions of this character in this connection. 
As an evidence of the estimation in which Mr. 
Whipple's labors are held by his fellow-engineers, 
may be cited the fact of his being hailed among 
them as the ** father of iron bridges, "* as well as 
the following extract from the annual address to the 



American Society of Gvil E^ginecfS, published in 
the Transactions of the Society in June, i88a 
Speaking of the'progress in bridg^ construction, the 
address says: *'\Vhile^ however, our English breth- 
ren, thirty years ago, were building plate girders 
and tubes, our venerable honorary member. Squire 
Whipple, was studying the subject and, with char- 
acteristic modesty, laying down the principles of a 
science of bridge construction based upon deter- 
mining the action of the forces in skeleton struc- 
tures by rigid mathematical calculation. His book, 
printed in 1847, contains nearly all that is viully 
important connected with the theor}- of fixed spans^ 
and his bridges stand to-day as monuments to his 
skill and as reminders to us of the debt we owe to 
that distinguished engineer.'' 

In 1837 Mr. Whipple was married to Miss Anna 
Case, of Utica, a lady of refined tastes and excellent 
womanly qualities. Having resided in Utica, 
where much of his life labor was performed, from 
1833 to 1850, he removed to Albany in the latter 
year, where he has since resided. Tlie last few 
years have found him mostly engaged in such 
mechanical and scientific bbors, studies and ex- 
periments, in a private way, as are congenial to his 
tastes, lliough not without a keen relish for pleas- 
ant social intercourse, he has, through life, found a 
large share of his enjoyment in the exercise of his 
own faculties ofthought and action; and his cabinet 
of models, instruments and apparatus for the illus- 
tration of different branches of physical and mechan- 
ical science, mostly made by himself and largely 
of original design, has elicited expiesnons of ad- 
miration from many who have given it inspec- 
tion. Withal, Mr. Whipple has turned his hand 
to amateur printing, and has printed many short 
essays upon various subjects, mostly promulgating 
original thoughts characteristic of his idiocrasy, 
which is somewhat radical; for, in other directions, 
as well as in regard to his speciality of biidge 
building, his bent is to go dow*n to fundamental 
fiicts, principles and evidences upon which to base 
his conclusions and practices. 

DOCKS, WHARVES, AND BASIN OF 

ALB.\NY. 

WrrH MANY HISTORIC KVCITTS AXD ftEMIXISCENCCS OF 

OLOEX TIStUL 

Bt Gexrral S. V. Tauxitt. * 

[This sble paper was kimllv prepared foruf bf General 
S. V. Takott, a dtstingubhcd citizen, now venerable In 
vean» who bat held many posli of duty with advantage to 
AM native city and State, and crrdit to hSmaeIC Hit knowl- 
edge of local history—of many of the events in which he has 
lieen an cye*witncis— and hit tkilllnl lue of lacti, well estab> 
lithed by pablic documents and the testimony of the men of 
his chtklbood days, malie his reminisoencus and other state* 
mcnts valuable. Wc arc are sorry to lie compelled to omU 
some of the legal and other documentary matter for want of 
spgwe.— J. T.3 

Proressor Peter Kalm, a Swedish naturalist of 
distinction, from the University of Upsabu visited 
Albany in 1749. He saj-s, in his report, that the 
*' Hadson River at Albany is from twelve to twen^ 
feet deep; that there is as yet no quay made ibr Im 
landing of yacht% because the people feared k 
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would be swept away in the spring; tbat tbe vessek 
come pretty near the shore and receive their car- 
goes from two canoes lashed together.* 

It appears from the records of the Common 
Council, that as early as 1717 the bmlding of suit- 
able wharves for the accommodation of the vessels 
navigating the river was contemplated. On Octo- 
ber 24th an ordinance was passed *' requiring the 
freeholders of the city who held lands or ground 
fronting on the east near or lo the Hudson River, 
be directed to produce their titles to the same, in 
order that the Common Council may be better 
enabled to consider of finding out the proper ways 
and means for docking and regulating of streets 
on the east thereof, along tlie Hudson River, and 
that such titles be produced in Cbmmon Council 
at the City Hall on the loih day of November 
next." 

About one hundred and fourteen years ago, that 
is, in 1770, a survey of the City of Albany was 
made by Robert Yates, which gives its frontage on 
the Hudson River, from a point near the foot of 
Quackenbush street at the north, to the present 
steamboat landing at the intersection of Broadway 
and Quay street at the south, lliese were the 
north and south boundaries of the whole inhabited 
part of the city Those of the east and west were 
the river and the fort near Lodge street On the 
map projected from this survey, the river has a 
great bend to the westward from the blands above 
the city to the steamboat landing; it then turns 
and runs in a more easterly direction. On the flat 
lands bordering the deepest part of this bend, the 
first settlers planted the little colony of Rensselaer- 
wyck. Most of their dwellings were on the street, 
now Broadway, near the river, with gardens run- 
ning down to the water. Few resided above 
Orange or below Beiver streets^ where the stock- 
ades were. 'I1ie channel of the river, following its 
curve, kept close to the shores and by its good 
depth of water formed the harbor of the city, where 
the vessels navigating the Hudson received their 
cargoes. In 1770 there were four docks used for 
this purpose: one above Columbia street, near 
where Foxenkill empties in the basin, called the 
Arsenal Wharf; one at die foot of Mark lane (Ex- 
change street) in the shape of a T, called the 
Middle Wharf, which was enlarged and extended 
in 1774 to 90 feet in length and 32 feet in width; 
another at the foot of Hudson street, of the same 
shape, but somewhat smaller, called the City Hall 
Wharf; and one at Kilby lane (now Hamilton 
street), near where the steamboat landing now is, 
called Kilby's Wharf, later known as Hodges' 
Dock. All four extended to the channel of the 
river near its western bank. Division street, which 
came to the river between the last-named wharves, 
was then called Bone alley. The original shore 
line, as represented on this map, was as far west as 
Dean street, then called Dock street Subsequent 
filling brought out the water line to its present 
position on the east side of Quay street At 
Quackenbush street the west bank 01 the river was 
about 380 feet east of Broadway; at Foxenkill 
about 200 feet; at Exchange street abut 70 feet; at 



State street about 80 feet east of Dean; at Hudson 
street about 160 feet; and at Division street about 
1 7s feet cast of Broadway. 

it appears from a map projected from a survey 
of Hudson street made in 1791, that the land on 
the north side of that street had been extended, by 
filling into the river, not quite two hundred feet; 
and that Ruttenkill, now known as Beaver street 
sewer, which emptied into the basin at the north- 
east comer of Hudson and Quay streets, was de- 
flected from its course, crossed Hudson sueet at 
nearly a right angle, and emptied into the river 
about eighty feet south of that street The filling 
having been carried on irregularly, and more rap- 
idly on the north than on the south side of the 
street, deflected the stream from its original course, 
'llie Ruttenkill is not laid down on the map of 
1770. Only two are there represented: Foxenkill^ 
which empties into the river above Columbia street, 
and Beaverkill, which now passes through the 
Arch street sewer. 

In 1795, the Due de Liancourt, who had visited 
Albany, stated that there were in the Hudson River 
trade 90 sloops — 45 owned in Albany and 45 in 
New York — of about 70 tons each. They made 
on an average 20 trips in a seasoit The freight on 
grain was I2| cents per cwt; passage to New York, 
$1.25. He states, also, that sloops were built in 
Albany for $27.50 per ton; that the Corporation 
of the city sells the wharves at $2. 50 per foot front- 
age, reserving an annual rent of $8.12^ per lot 
Labor was 56^ cents per day, and in harvest time 
Z^\ cents. Butcher's meat, I2| cents per pound. 

The title to the river front, out to the channel, 
was vested in the Mayor and Commonalty of tbe 
city. As earlv as 1793 they b^an to lease in per* 
petuity, chiefly to those persons whose proper^ 
extended to the river, and was bounded by i^ the ' 
water lots in front of the same. The annual quit 
rent required was one shilling per running foot 

Most of these leases have been commuted, and 
the titles transferred, by quit claim deeds from 
the Mayor, Aldermen, and Commonalty, to the 
purchasers of the lots from the original leasert 
'I1ie water lots north of the dty, in wlutt was called 
the Colonie, were held under titles derived firom 
Van Rensselaer, the Patroon, as were also the 
lands embraced within the bounds of the Colonies 
extending from Patroon street (now Qinton at-enue) 
and Quackenbush street on the south, to the Pla- 
troon's Creek on the north, and from the river on 
the east to and including Arbor hill on the west 

A Dock Association, composed of the proprietors 
of the dock between the center of Maiden lane and 
the north side of State street, was formed in 1 794, 
This was probably the first regular dock, extending 
from street to street, that was constructed, and the 
Association was probably formed on its completion. 

At a meeting held February 2, 1796: 

'' RcsoheJ^ That the Trustees are hereby author- 
ized (if tiiey judge conducive to the interests of the 
Association) to admit the proprietors of the auay 
south of Bone lane [Division street] and norai of 
Kilby lane [Hamilton street], parties to the ftgre^ 
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James Gddwdl and Stephen Van Rensselaer were 
admitted as membera^ and their wharves taken into 
the common stock, January 2j, iSo). 

At a meeting of the proprietors at Moody's Tav- 
ern on Thursday evening, February 3, i8i4» the 
Trustees stated to the Proprietors present, that the 
written agreement executed on the 13th of March, 
I794» under which the Association was originally 
ocganized, would expire on the 13 th of March 
next It 



** Resoioed, unanimously, that the wharves lying 
south of Steuben street and north of the watering 
place [foot of Columbia street] as it is now situated, 
shall continue under the same regulations and man- 
agement as has been adopted for the past year." 

In I795t the whar&ge the first year was /'a 30 
78. od. Tlie amount of dividend per foot, 5} per 
cent 

February 10^ 1873, the gross wharfage of the last 
year of the Association was $820.26; commis- 
aon, $165.05; net, $655.22; dividends, $1 per 
foot; number of feet, 607-1^ 

Abraham Hoodgood was the first wharfinger, 
1794; succeeded by Abraham Eights, 1795 to 1819; 
Edward Brown, 1820-41; John L. Hyatt, 1841- 
70; William Eaton, 1870-71; F. A Shepard, 1871- 

The 13th of Fdimary, 1873, the Association ad- 
journed sm€ dig, 

Andrew E. Brown was Secretary from i6th Feb- 
ruary, 1831, to the 13th of February, 1873 — forty- 
two yeariL 

A ferry from near the foot of Kilby's lane (Ham- 
ilton street) was established at an early day. Prob- 
ably before 1767, as the right to maintain a ferry 
was granted to Guysbert Marcelis for jCjo per an- 
num, on the 14 th March of that year; and on 
March 3, 1781, the Deputy Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral, Dirk Haden, was granted the privilege *'to 
land with die ferry-boat at the Old Dock at the 
store-houses undl further ordered." This was 
probably Kilb/s Dock, for on April 24, 1783, the 
Common Council passed an ordinance directing 
that "the stones of a part of the dock at the stores 
be appropriated to complete the City Hall Dock 
and me next Northern Dock: to wit, the [stones 
of I south mer of said dock [at the stores] called 

Kilby's Dock. 

September 25, 1783, "the resolution to appro- 
priate the stones of the lower pier of Kilby's Dock, 
to complete the City Hall Dock and Middle Dock, 
is reconsidered. ** 

The Court House or Gty Hall, a plain three- 
story yellow brick building with a belfry on top, 
having a door and four windows on the first story, 
and five windows on each of the other stories, oc* 
cupicd the comer of Court street (Broadway) and 
Hudson street, fronting on the former. It was the 
center for all public purposes and occupied by the 
Legislature until the Capitol on the hill w^s erect- 
ed. The courts were held in it; public meetings 
were addressed from its steps; when a fire occurred 
the dtixens were directed to assemble there, each 
Fith a ^ven Rumber qt |e;itber fire-buckets, which 



they were required to keep hanging in a conven- 
ient place in the halls of their dwellings — for there 
were no fire-engines in those days. When an 
alarm was given, each sturdy Dutchman in knee- 
breeches, cocked hat and wide-skirted coat, 
hastened to the Court House with his buckets, 
crying, ''Brand! brand!!" (Fire! fire!!) as he ran. 
Or, when the ice began to move in the river, at the 
sound of the bell at any moment, midday or mid- 
night, the whole population rushed to the Court 
House for instruction and a leader — arousing the 
sleepers, if it was night, with their startling shouts 
of *' Ys gang!! " (The ice is going!) It required 
the energy and assistance of all the available citi- 
zens, so rapid was usually the rise of water and 
flow of the ice when once started, to get the fami- 
lies and the effects of those residing near the river 
out of danger. After the Old Court House had 
sen*ed its time for State and city, Harry Trow- 
bridge took its upper stories for a museum, and 
moved his collection of curiosities into it, the msun 
floor being occupied for commercial purposes. 
The first museum was established on the comer 6f 
Green and Beaver streets in 1 798. lliere is no 
endence to show that Trowbridge >vas the propri- 
etor of this: but, from the fact that nothing is heard 
of it after he opened the New York State Museum 
in the Old Court House, it is probable that he was^ 
It is known that he had a museum as early as 1800, 
called the Albany Museum. I1iis was probably 
the name of the one on the comer of Green and 
Beaver streets. There were great attractions for 
the small bo}*s and girls in the museum on the 
comer of Hudson street and Broadway in those 
days — the- monstrosities excited their wonder; the 
phantismagoria and the wax figures their delight 
The collection of the latter was a remarkable one 
indeed. Arrayed in full costume, and in various 
attitudes, were Charlotte Temple, Daniel Lambert, 
Punch and Judy, Louis the XIV, Jael driving the 
nail into the head of Sisera, and many othen of 
equal note. But the crowning wonder of all, an- 
nounced bv the ringing of a small l)ell, was the 
raising of tne ghost of Samuel, by the Witch of En- 
dor, for the humble and awe-stricken Saul, who 
stood near in full armor of steel The spirit slow- 
ly rose through the top of the tomb — which was 
an upright box not unlike the pedestal that sup- 
ports the bust of Dr. Armsby in the P^rk — re- 
mained with half its body above the opening for a 
minute, and then as slowly returned to its place. 

There was a landing-place for batteaux and 
small boats in the rear of and not far from the 
dwelling of the late Judge Jacob J. Lansing, on the 
comer of Broadway and Quackenbush streets^ At 
this landing, Just before the batde of Saratoga, 
while the Ilntish troops were slowly approaching 
Albany, the alarmed inhabitants of the Colonie 
had collected a small fleet of batteaux, anticipating 
the possible defeat of the continental forces^ and 
were prepared at the first intimation of disaster to 
flee, with their families and such effects as they 
could hastily gather, to the opposite shore of the 
river. Thev were filled with great fear when thcjr 
bqird the battle had iK^tin, and expected eacn 
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jmoment to hear that the " red-coats " were on 
their way to the city. While engaged in loading 
their boats as rapidly as possible, a single horseman 
was seen approaching from the north, gesticulaiing 
and furiously whipping his horse as he drew near. 
Men, women and children rushed out to hear what 
news he brought from the armies, expecting of 
course that the enemy was close behind him. He 
shouted as he came up and passed along: '*Ber- 
gine is taken! Bergine is taken!! ** So astounded 
and incredulous were the people as they followed 
him to the Ciiy Hall, on the corner of Broadway 
and Hudson streets, that they cried: *'Gy liegen! 
Gy liegen!!" (You lie! you lie!!) Great was their 
relief and gladness when the news was confirmed 
by the dispatch brought by the messenger and read 
by the Mayor to the assembled crowd. The switch 
which the messenger had used to urge his horse 
along, he threw away as he passed the comer of 
Nonh Lansing street and Broadway. It was 
picked up by ^Irs. Teunis G. Visschcr, a daughter 
of Mr. Christopher Lansing, and planted in front 
of her father's house, where sihe resided at that time. 
The switch grew to be a sturdy elm, long remem- 
bered and pointed out as a monument to commem- 
orate the end of the revolution. It passed from 
youth to manhood and to old age, lost its beauty 
and strength, and at last yielded up the remnant of 
its life to the demands of progress, and was re- 
moved to make room for the railroad viaduct 
across Broadway. 

Diagonally opposite the residence of Mr. Lans* 
ing, on the northwest comer of Broadway and 
Clinton avenue, there was, until removed to make 
a place for the drug store of Meisrst. Clement & 
Rice, an antique Dutch residence with its pointed 
gable fronting on Broadway, built of Holland 
bricks painted yellow, with a door on Broadway 
used only to carry the dead through, and a front 
door on Clinton avenue cut in halves transversely, 
as were all the doors of those carlv Dutch houses. 
The house was erected about a. d. 1700, and 
stood some four or five hundred feet bevond the 
northern stockade, which crossed Broadway near 
Orange street, and had a gate opening on the road 
leading north through the Colonie. In this house 
lived one of the old Dutch families somewhere 
about the time of the French War. The Indians 
who were prowling about the outskirts of the town 
were not over-friendly, and the gates of the stock* 
ades were always closed about sundown to keep 
them out The residents beyond the stockades 
were careful to get to their homes before dark, lest 
they might lose their scalps some unlucky evening. 
Nearly every family kept a good watch-dog. This 
family in particular had a large mastiff in their 
house who was kind and gentle with those he was 
accustomed to see, but a terror to the Indians, for 
whom he had no love. A middle-aged daughter 
of the family was in the habit of lisiting her friends 
in the town, enjo) ing their society and the hospitable 
cup of tea which formed a prominent feature in 
all entertainments among the old Dutch families. 
One evening, staying inside the stockade longer 
than usual, it was almost dark when she was |vi!^etl 



through the gatesL As she crossed the road she 
observed an Indian following her. She ran in 
great fear. He followed, and as she reached her 
home and the handle of the door, he caught her'bj 
the hair and brandished his scalping-knife above 
her head ready to take her scalp. With a scream 
she threw open the upper half of the door. The 
•faithful mastiff, hearing her cry, sprang over the 
lower half, seized the Indian by the throat and there 
held him till he was captured. This dog never 
after that led a dog's life — in the common accep- 
tation of the term. 

A door like the one above mentioned <m Broad- 
way, as used only on funeral occasions, was com- 
mon to most of the old Dutch residences^ and was 
called the " dood door." It was connected with the 
" dood kamer" (death chamber). On the occasion 
of a death in the family, the corpse was removed 
to this room, and invitations to the funeral were 
given to the relatives and friends of the deceased 
through the "aanspreeker" (sexton), to attend the 
funeral from the house at a specified time. When 
assembled, a tankard of hot spiced wine and a 
tray of "dood koekjes," a flat round cake, about 
four inches in diameter, made of material similar 
to those used for New Yearns cakes^ were handed 
round. Then the usual ceremonies of prayer, re- 
marks about the life and death of the departedi 
and an address to the afflicted relatives, followed; 
after which all were expected to take a last look 
into the coffin. Then it was remo\*ed from the 
"doodkamer," through the "dood dooTi^tothebieri 
and was carried to the grave-yard by the bearen^ 
On the return from the bur)'ing ground, the guests 
again assembled at the house of the deceased and 
partook freely of the hot spiced wine. This veiy 
ancient custom was not abandoned till some yean 
after the beginning of the present century. 

Albany Basin. — As early as 182s, and perhaps 
earlier, when there was on an a%*erage from eighty 
to two hundred sloops and schooners daily lying 
at the docks in front of the city, the project of coo* 
structing a basin at the termination of the Erie and 
Champlain Canal was seriously considered. The 
matter was referred to the Canal Commissionen^ 
and on February 11, 1823, they made the follow* 
ing report : 

'* In obedience to the resolution of the Assem* 
bly, passed the 14th ult, instructing the Commis- 
sioners to report a place for the construction of a 
basin at the termination of the Erie and Cham- 
plain Canal at the Gty of Albany, repotted that 
Benjamin Wright, one of their engineers^ who was 
instructed to examine the matter, had proposed a 
plan and made a communication on the subject 
together with a map of the contemplated basia. 
The Commissioners believe that a basin may be 
constructed on the said plan for about $100^000^ 
and that such a basin w*ould be extremely benefi- 
cial to the trade of Albany. Thev ha\'e dedioed 
to make basins along the line or canals, believ* 
ing that mercantile capital and enterprise wonU 
find sufficient inducements and interests to famish 
these local accommodations to trade, and that to 
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expend the public moneys would not be just Thej 
think, however, that it would be proper to con*^ 
struct a sloop lock at the southern termination of 
Che baan, as the connection of boat and sloop 
navigation at the arsenal lot will cost nearly as 
much as the said lock; and, in case of the construc- 
tion of said lock, it would be reasonable for the 
State to receive tolls on the length of the basin as 
part of thecanaL" 

Upon this report, the Legislature passed an act 
authorizing the construction of the Albany basin, 
April 5, 1823, the principal features of which were 
as follows : 

That from the report of the Canal Commission- 
ers, it appears that a basin at the termination of 
the canals would be a great benefit to commerce 
and to trade. The following gentlemen, William 
lames^ John R. Bleecker, John Townsend, Elisha 
[enkins^ Benjamin Knower, Allen Brown, Israel 
Imith, Teunis Van Vechten» John Trotter, John 
Spencer, Asa H. Center, William Duran^ reter 
Boyd, Joseph Alexander, Charles R. Webster, 
John H. Webb, John Shotweil, Joseph Russell, 
William Caldwell, Ralph Pratt, Russell Forsythe, 
William Marvin, William McHaig, Jellis Winne, 
Jr., Abraham Van Vechten and Gideon Hawley, 
were appointed Commissioners. They were au- 
thorised to raise subscriptions to construct a mole 
or pier within the bounds of the Ci^ of Albany, 
opposite the docks fronting the haroor, so as to 
comprise a basin extending from the arsenal dock 
to a point opposite Hodges' Dock, in the line of 
Hamilton street, with a sloop lock at the Hamil- 
ton street end, to be completed within two years. 

The act audiorized the building of bridges from 
the dock to the pier, and the Omal Commission- 
ers to give title of the land under water covered by 
the pier to the Pier Company. 

No toll should be exacted, or wharfage or other 
charges for boats, other crait or rafts of lumber, 
entering from the canal and passing through the 
bdnn, unless the same shall be revested in the 
p^ple of the State. 

It regulated the wharfage to be paid by vessels^ 
boats and other crafts navigating the ri\'er, for the 
season: Vessels of five tons or under to pay $1. 1 2I 
per ton; if above that burden, at the rate of 
54 cents per ton. If for leas time^ for five tons or 
under, 15 cents per day; twenty tons or under, 4 
cents per ton per day; over twenty, under forty, 3 
cents per ton per day; over fifty, accents per ton per 
day. One-half to go to the proprietors of the pier. 
The proprietors of the pier to hive the right to col* 
lect wharfage from outside of pier same as collected 
firom inside docksi 

It directed that the pier be divided into lot% 
which should besoM at public auction. 

It directed that the Canal Commissioners 
should charge toll on all canal boats, ciaft and 
lumber which should enter the basin from the 
canal, or leave the basin for transportation on the 
canal, computing the entire length of said basin in 
the same manner as if it were a part of the canal. 
The money collected, after deducting expense^ to 
be paid over to the State Treasurer. 



It provided for damages by reason of overflow 
caused by the guard or sloop dock. 

It directed that the act should be void unless the 
Corporation of the city filed their assent to the act 
in the office of the Secretary of State within sixty 
days after its passage. 

The assent referred to was filed April 8, 1823. 

The Albany Pier was completed, under the act 
V above mentioned, May 27, 1825, inclosing a basin 
Vapable of harboring 1,000 canal boats and 50 
Vessels of a larger class. The Commissioners ap- 
pointed under the act divided it into 123 lots, and 
sold them at public auction on the 17th July, 1825, 
excepting lots i and 2, which were reserved, and 
after a time taken for an opening into the river. 
The 121 lots brought the aggregate sum of |I88,• 
5Ia Of these William James purchased 48, John 
T. Norton, 14, and Israel Smith 7; other pur- 
chasers were Gideon Hawley, Harmanus Bleecker, 
Chas. R. Wet^ter, Robt Boyd, Isaiah Townsend, 
Samuel Ward, of New York, Chas. D. Cooper, E. 
Backus, Elisha Jenkins. Isaac H. Began, £. C 
Delavan, John Tayler, Henry S. .Webb, John 
Meads, Abel French, Francis Bloodgood, James 
Goold. The lowest price paid for a lot was $1,200^ 
and the highest, $3*5 5a The pier was 4*323 feet 
lon^, 83 feet broad, and unbroken from the canal 
to Hamilton street, containine 8} acres of land. 
The basin contained an area of 32 acres. 

Bridges with draws were constructed across the 
basin, at the foot of Columbia and State streets, by 
the proprietors of the pier, and a sloop lock was 
built by the State at Hamilton street 

Sept 25, 1823, the first water was passed through 
the lock at the head of the Albany basin. An eel 
three feet in length came through the gate and 
was hailed as tlic first passenger ; \i was caught, and 
the skin preserved in the Museum of the Lyceum 
of Natural History. But the canal was not com* 
pleted until the fall of 1825. 

When the first water from the finished canal 
came into the basin, the sloop lock-gates were 
closed, and the citizens gathered in great numbers 
on the docks to see the basin fill^ with water, 
which they did not doubt would rise to the crest oif 
the pier, and possibly oi-crflow the docks. After 
waiting anxiously for sexeral hours, they began to 
wonder why the w^atcr did not rise and what had 
become of it Their patience having been ex- 
hausted, as it grew dark the assemblage adjourned, 
hoping to see the basin full on the morrow. Much 
to their astonishment they were disappointed, the 
pier having been built in parts of cribs iUled with clay 
and other soils, together with loose stones where 
rock bottom was found, and resting in other places 
on piles, permitted the water to escape into the 
river under the cribs and between the piles; \Kniy 
this was not known before a sloop lock was con* 
structed, does not appear. 

On the 26th of October, a day that should be re* 
membered throughout all time, the first canal 
boat from Lake Erie, through the great canal pro- 
jected by Governor Dc Witt Ginton, reached the 
Hudson River at Albany at three minutes before 
1 1 o'clock A. X., and passed through the lock into 
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the Albany basin. I1ie event was announced by 
a discharge of cannon, which formed a line within 
hearing distance from Buflfalo to Sandy Hook. The 
return fire from New York was received at five 
minutes before 1 2 o'clock noon. 

The basin hanng been constructed without a 
free outlet for the current to pass through, became 
a nuisance in consequence of the great accumula- 
tion of silt in it. In June, 1834, the Corporation 
of the city was indicted by the Grand Jury for not 
abating it The Recorder, Hon. James ^IcKown, 
was instructed to defend the action, on the ground 
that the bulkhead at the lower end of the basin had 
been placed there by the Pier Company, under the 
sanction of an act of the Legislature, and being 
private property, the Corporation could not be 
bound to abate the nuisance. I1ie Albany Court 
of Sessions decided against the Corporation; but 
the Supreme Court reversed the decision. On the 
9th of February following, a public meeting was 
held at the Capitol for the purpose of making an 
application to the legislature to pass an act direct- 
ing that the bulkhead be removed, and for other 
purposes. On the 27th of April, 1835, the Legis- 
lature passed an act to improve the navigation of 
the Albany basin, which directed that the bulkhead 
be removed in part, that the sloop lock be taken 
away, and a bridge built from the abutment at 
Hamilton street to the pier. It also authorized the 
Mayor and Common Council to order and direct 
the excavation, deepening and clearing of any part 
of the basin that was found to be necessar)', and 
directed the Governor to appoint a Commissioner 
to appraise and assess the cost of the same, on all 
the building lots, whan'es, docks, and pier lots 
benefited by the improvement, specifying in said 
appraisement the. names of the owners, and taking 
into consideration the benefit to the Pier Company 
by the annual receipt of one mile toll rccei%*ed by 
them as part of the Erie and Champlain Canals. 
Under and by the authority given in this act, the 
Mayor and Common Council proceeded to carr}* 
its provisions into effect 

The act of the Legislature passed April 14,1836, 
authorized the Corporation of the City of Albany to 
make an opening in the pier between the Columbia 
and State street bridges of sixty feet in width, 
which had already been decided upon as necessary 
by an ordinance of the Common Council, dated 
the zSth of March prenous, and to repair any 
damage to bridges or property on the pier caused 
by said opening, and assess the costs of die same 
on the property benefited. In 1837, owing to the 
great increase of business on the pier, the Pier 
Company asked the Common Council for authority 
to widen the pier fifteen feet; their petition was 
denied. The act passed May 16, 1837, directed 
the Canal Commissioners to clear the obstructions 
from the basin, and draw upon the Mayor and 
Common Council for the cost, and allow the ex- 
cess above the amount of toll on the one mile of 
basin, which was considered as part of the canal, 
to be charged to the State. 

llie dredging proceeded so slowly, that the Com- 
mon Council directed the Navigation Committee 



to inquire into the cause and report what had been 
and what remained to be done. On the iTdi 
September, 1838, the Navigation Committee re- 
ported that $96,090.55 had been expended in im- 
proving the basin; that there yet remained 105,000 
cubic yards of excavation to be made^ which would 
cost $36, 2 5a 

Another act of the Legislature, passed April lo^ 
1 84 1, directed the Common Council to cause the 
opening in the pier to be enlarged to a width of 
not less than 1 26 feet, the expense of said opening 
to be assessed upon the property benefited; and 
by an act passed April 14, 1849, they were em- 
powered to make a further eidaigement These 
enlargements were rendered necessary by the in- 
creasing demands of commerce, and the enlarged 
size of the vessels used in transportation on the river. 
After the works were completed, the Commis- 
sioners assessed the cost upon the property ben- 
efited, as directed by the several laws passed by the 
Legislature. This proceeding raised a great com- 
motion among the dock and pier-owners» which 
resulted in a controversy as to the constitutionality 
of the law under which the work was done. The 
Legislature passed an act on the 14th April, 1849, 
*' in relation to certain expenses incurred in ex- 
cavating tlie basin, and the tolls received thereon, at 
the eastern terminus of the Erie and Champlain 
Canals." lliis law directs the Canal Commi^aoners 
to pay to the City of Albany $121,462.63, with iu* 
terest from February 20, 1823, for the expenses 
incurred by the city for excavating, clearing and 
cleaning out the basin, and alsothe sum of $30^000 
to be paid to the owners of the pier in lieu of tolls* 
as heretofore paid to them. This act to be a final 
settlement of all claims against the State in favor of 
the City of Albany, or in fiivor of any citizen there- 
of, and also of the pier-owners under the several 
acts passed April 5, 1823, April 27, 1835, Apiil 
14» 1836, and May 16, 1817. 

At this time, and until the War of the Rebellion, 
the property on the pier w*as very valuable. The 
portion above the Columbia street bridge was 
covered with lumber and staves^ piled very high lor 
want of room, while below the bridge, on both 
sides of the cut to its southern extremity were 
large and commodiously built warehouse^ occa- 
pied by the leading shipping merchants of the 
city and the proprietors of the large tow-bi4it Hnei. 
The Swiftsure and Albany and Canal lines each 
had offices below the State street bridge, and dieir 
barges occupied bertlis on both the inside and out- 
side of the pier. 

Hart k Hoyt, in order to facilitate die transporta- 
tion of the merchandise they received, erected on a 
raft or float in the basin, a large wooden structure^ 
familiarly called the "Ark," which took op moch 
room and was a great annoyance to the other 
shippers, beside being an e}*e-8oie and great 
obstruction to the free navigation of the basin. Il 
became so much of a nnisahce that the Cbmmon 
Council ordered them to remove it They dedin* 
ing to do so, the Corporation undertook to make 
the removal themselves, but were enjoined by the 
Court from proceeding with itt demohtVxi. The 
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case was carried to the Court of Chancerf» and bj. 
the Chancellor the injunction was dissolv^ Hart 
& Hoyt appealed to the C6urt of Errors. It was 
held bj this Court that the appellants had utterlj 
failed to establish a right to erect and continue the 
floating warehouse in the basin; that it was not 
lawful for individuals, without grants, to construct 
or moor a floating warehouse or vessel for receiving 
and delivering any goods in any river-port or har- 
bor, or in the basins or docks thereof, and is an 
obstruction to free navigation. 

The "Ark " was therefore removed, and thebusi* 
ness on the pier and in the basin was thereafter unob- 
structed. At this time, beside the large barges era- 
ployed m the carrying trade to New York, all sorts 
of craft came to Albany for freight, from a clam- 
boat to a three-masted schooner. Frequently, 
more than two hundred sailing vessels might be 
counted at the pier and docks of the city, hailing 
from Maine to Florida. From the East were 
brought sperm and whale oil, mm, fish, apples, 
and Yankee notions; from die South, Georgia 
pine, cotton, sugar, and fruit; and lumber, staves, 
potatoes, and the various kincb of grain were taken 
away. These days and years of an acdve and 
profitable trade came to an end on the pier, docks 
and basin, on the completion of the sj'stem of 
railroad communication from Boston and New 
York to the Western States, and the opening of 
the lumber district between the ri\'er and canal a 
short distance above the Bath ferry. 

Soon after the completion of the canal, a line of 
packet-boats was established to transport passengers 
from Albany to Uiica. Thb was a wonderful im- 
provement over the old stage<oach at certain 
seasons of the year, when the wheels would sink to 
the hubs in the mud, and the passengers would 
often be called upon to help, witn a fence-rail, to 
pry them up. The packets were sliarp-bowed, 
trim-looking boats, drawn by three horses on a 
trot, and averaged about nine miles an hour, some- 
times more. The cabin extended almost the en- 
tire length of the boat, with a short deck at the bow 
and stem; the seats were arranged like those in an 
omnibus, and so constmcted that they could be 
converted into two tiers of berths^ A curtain di- 
vided one cabin into two unequal parts, the smaller 
reserved for the ladies. The baggage was all car- 
ried on the deck above the cabiiu The choice 
seat in the daytime was on the forward low deck. 
It was dangerous to sit on the deck above the 
cabin, on account of the lowness of the numerous 
bridges; The helmsman was constantly warning 
those passengers who sat there by the cry of " bridge 
ahead, ** when each one would be obliged to duck, or 
if the bridge was very low, to lie down flat These 
packets left Albanr from the little basin just at 
the head of the lock, between the canal and the Al- 
bany basin, with flags fl)ing, bugle music, and 
shouts of the people collected to see the start 
There were soon opposition companies, which 
made lively ttmes» and packet-boats became the 
fashionable mode of travel between Albany and 
Buflala ^ These too were abandoned as fast as the 
railroads were opened to the West 



On February 13. 1861, there occurred one of 
the most disastrous Ircdiets ever known to the in- 
inhabitants of Albany. The ice damming up oppo- 
site the Boston feny, causeJ the water to flow over 
the pier, and sent the current down through the 
basin, carrying large cakes of ice with great velocity 
against the boats^ vessds and bridges in the basin, 
which were swept down and destroyed in a brief 
space of time 

April 8, 1 861, the three bridges from the main- . 
land to the pier taving been carried away by the 
freshet and destroyed, a controversy arose between 
the Pier Company and the Common Council as to 
which should constmct the new ones. 

The Pier Company claimed that by the Act of 
April 14, 1836, authorizing the Corporation of Al- 
bany to make an opening in the pier between the 
State street and Columbia street bridges of 60 feet 
in width, and to repour any damages to bridges or 
property on the pier by reason of said opening, 
and asse.-s the expense of the same upon the prop- 
erty benefited; and by the act of the Legislature, 
passed April 20^ 1S41, directing the Corporation to 
enlarge the opening to the width of not less than 
126 feet; and hy a further act, passed April 11, 
1849, the said Corporation ^-as authorized to make 
a still fiirther enlargement; that the rebuilding of 
the bridge clearly devolved upon the city, and 
asked that they be rebuilt without delay. 

The bridges were rebuilt without draws, as the 
opening between Columbia and State streets ad- 
mitted vessels to the middle basin. 

The building of the pier caused great dissatisfac- 
tion to the owners of the dock and property on 
Quay street It deprived them of their right to the 
channel of the river, decreased the amount of their 
dockage and the value of the property on Quay 
street, by aflbnling wharfage on the outside of the 
pier, and space for building upon it The vener- 
able and distinguished jurist, Abraham Van Vech- 
ten, whose memory is revered by the few now left 
who knew him, could not accept the appointment 
as one of the Commissioners named in the act of 
1823, because he believed the act to be not only 
unjust to the dock-owners, but decidedly uncon- 
stitutional But opposition was of no avail The 
same means that are supposed to be successful 
in carrying bills through later Legislatures, may 
have been successfully used in 1823, and possibly 
were so used to pass this act 

In 1873, when the Dock Association adjourned 
sint die^ actit-e business on the pier and Quay street 
\ had about come to a standstill; buildmgs which 
/ had formeriy rented for se\'en or eight hundred dol- 
lars per annum, would scarcely command three or 
four hundred, and many remained unoccupied. 
Storage of produce brought down by canal-boats 
too late in the fall to ship for New York or Eastern 
or Southern ports by vessels^ was a large item of 
profit which was cut off by the transportation at 
forded by the completion of the Central and Hud* 
son River and the Boston and Albanr RailroadSi 
The merchants who did a heavv business on the 
pier or Quay street, either rctirca from business or 
I removed to Broadway, where they cKaped the an* 
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nual freshets in the river, and obtained more com- 
fortable quarteia. 

The wharfage which had been collected pretty 
equally from the various docks under the control 
of the Dock Association, was now earned by but 
few of them, and a majority of the members were 
unwilling to continue to divide the receipts with 
those whose docks contributed little or nothing to 
the Association. Hence the resolution to adjourn 
sine die. 

Since 1873, the basin has been filling up with 
silt from the river and sewage from the fifteen city 
sewers that empty their foul contents into it; and 
it has become one of the greatest nuisances in the 
county. It is hoped that it will either be dredged 
ou tby the State authorities or filled up, as it has 
passed its days of usefulness. 

SEWERAGE. 

Prior to 1854, and previous to the appointment 
of R. H. Bingham as City Engineer and Sun-eyor, 
there was no regular system of sewers for the 
city. In that year the first brick and cement sewer 
was constructed in Madison avenue, then Lydius 
street Ijiws had been passed for making drains 
in detached portions. Some had been made in 
several streets leading to the river, east of Eagle 
street Some had been laid as early as 1 80a These 
last were constructed of common building stones 
about one foot in the clear. 

It appears from the records of the Common 
Council, that attention was given very early to sur- 
face draining. Water-courses were dug on the side 
of the streets, under direction of the City govern- 
ment, by the owners of adjacent houses or lotft, 
. which were to be kept open and clear so as *'to 
vent, dry and drain the said streets." In 1721, it 
was "ordaind, publishd and declard, that all 
and every person within this City before whose 
houses and lotts y* water has no vent, shall forthwith 
ditch and drain y* water to give it passage that y* 
highways may be dr)* and useful for y* Inhabitants 
of s' City, and that all y* Streets and lanes be 
sufficiently pavd, y* earth be dugg out and Carted 
away " under penalties for neglect Such was the 
primitive drainage. Subsequent to this time, ordi- 
nances directing the making of drains and keeping 
them open ii-ere often made. Sometimes they 
were made to empty into creeks or kills. But, 
alter all, the streets of the city were often very full 
of mire and fihh. 

Since 1S54, in the leading streets to the river, 
the old drains have been replaced with brick and 
cement sewers varying in diameter from thiee and 
a half to six and a half feet in the clear. 

The combined system of sewerage, conveying 
both house drainage and surface water, required 
larger sewers than the surface system which convep 
only the house drainage. 

'fhc combined svstem became necessary* in con- 
sequence of the slope and steepness of the streets 
leading to the river. In the westcriy portion of the 
city the separate system has been adopted, vitrified 
pipes have been used varying from ten to thirty 



inches in diameter, according to the quandty of 
house drainage to be carried. Most of ue thickly 
settled streets have been sewered. 

The old creek beds of the city leading to die 
river — four in number — have been covered with 
stone arches from ax to ten feet in diameter, and 
adopted as oudet sewers for the westerly portion of 
the city, into which many of the street drains emp^. 

The creeks thus adopted as outlet sewen^ &n ^ 
follows: Beaver Creek, in the southeriy portion of 
the city; Ruttenkill and Foxenkill in the cen- 
tral portion of the city; and Patroon's Creek in the 
northeriy. 

The extent of the water-shed flowing into Beaver 
Creek is about 1,300 acres; Ruttenkill, about 200 
acres; Foxenkill, about 200 acres; Patroon's Creek, 
about 5,000 acres. 

Space will not permit us to give any more than 
the leading or principal sewers in the city. Tint 
in Madison avenue is 4 feet in diameter; Hamilton 
street, 3 feet 6 inches; Hudson avenue, $ feet; 
Sute street, 6 feet; Quackenbush street,. $ feet; 
IJvingston avenue, 4 feet 6 inches; Maiden lane^ 
4 feet; Steuben street, 4 feet; Van Woert, 4 feet 
Patroon's Creek sewer is 12 x 8 feet in diameter; 
Foxenkill, 6 feet; Ruttenkill, 6 feet; Beaver Creek, 
8 feet In the other streets in the dty the seweis 
run from 4 feet to 18 inches in diameter. 

The expense of the construction of the street 
sewers in Albany are paid by levying special assess- 
ments upon the property benefited by it and Ijdng 
adjacent to it Many of these sewers have been 
constructed at large expense. For instance: Hod- 
son avenue sewer, from the river to Eagle street, 
cost $20, 1 50; State street, from river to Eaglestreet, 
$21,289; P^troon street, from the river to North 
Peart street, $48,718. 

llie cost of these sewers are $9 per lineal foot 
for 6 feet; $6}, for 4} feet; $6^, for 4 feet; $5|, for 
3I feet; $5 J, for 3 feet; and $4f, for 2 J feet 
'Iiiese are laid about 1 2^ feet below the suiiace^ to 
accommodate house drainage. 

Vitrified-pipc drains are laid about 9I feet firoai 
the surface. For 20 inches in diameter thqr cost 
$2 per lineal foot; 18 inches, $1.60 per foot; 1$ 
inches, $1 per foot; 12 inches, $1.00 per foot. 

Thes)-stem of collecting assessments for the con- 
struction of the sewers, relieves the citizens from a 
bonded debt for their construction to which many 
other cities are subjected. 

This system of sewers already constructed extends 
north and south, along the river front, the entire 
width of the city — about two miles; and westerly, 
about the same distance. 

R. H. BiNCHAx, the present able Gty Engineer 
and Sur\-eyor, has for tnirty years uninterruptedly, 
and with credit and fidelity, held the position, a 
just tribute to his sterling worth and ability. He 
is a native of Stillwater, Saratoga County, and was 
educated at the Academy in that town, and sub- 
sequently at the Normal School in Albany, where 
he graduated in 1845. He was for five years Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Natural Sciences 11 
JoncsYiUe Academy; wat admitted to the Btf to 
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Albany Countjr in 1848, and practiced his profes- 
aon with decided success until 1854. His natural 
abili^ in the direction of engineering inclined 
him to the stud/ of that science in every detail 
In 1855, he planned the first brick and cement 
sewer constructed in Albany, his plan being ap- 
proved by the municipal authorities. From 1868 
to 1873 he was interested in the construction of the 
Park, being engineer in charge. The granite block 

B;vement was first laid under his direction in i868. 
e was appointed Assistant Engineer on the 
Rochester and Buffalo Division of the Erie Canal 
in 1840, and for two years was engaged in the work 
of its enlargement In 1854 he was called to the 
position he now so ably fills. A thorough master 



of his profession, and a man of ripe experience and 
expanded views, he has, in his offidal capacity^ 
contributed his full share to the prosperity of the 
city, and has honored the position which he has so 
long filled. 

STREETS OF ALBANY. 

The first traders at Albany clustered around Fort 
Orange, near the foot of Lydius street For two 
reasons this fort was changed to higher ground 
farther north along the present Broadi^-ay: first, to 
avoid high water, which in 1656 washed away a 
great part of Fort Orange, and secondly, to give 
space around the fort for free range of the guns. 
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PLAN OF ALBANY. 1676. 



The simple diagram above Is a /ac-smUe 
of the oldest plan of the city known, and gives 
an idea of Beverwyck in 1676, after the fort 
had been removed from its original location. It 
embraces that part of the city now bounded by the 
river on the east and Steuben street on the north. 
But two streets are designated on the map, Joncaer 
street, now State, and Rom street, now Miiiden 
lane Broadway is represented by parallel linesL 
The eariiest name given to it was Handlaer street, 
as appears on a map made some years later. The 
gaard-hoose occupied the old Elm tree comer on 
Noith Pdirl street It will be seen that the settle- 
ment extended only a short distance beyond Nordi 
Pearl street on the west, while its northern bound- 
ary was Steuben street, and its southern Hudson 
street 

I1ie following map of Albany was made in 
i6q< by Rev. John Milleri a chaplain In the 
British Anny, and shows the line of palisades built 



soon after the removal from the vicinity of old Fort 
Orange about 1656. It is undoubtedly a tme 
picture of the form, l^undaries and streets of the 
city as they were about two hundred years ago^ 
reaching from Hudson to Steuben streets on Brood* 
way, and from the river west to Lodge street, in 
circumference about six furlongs, llie fort desig* 
nated on this map was known as Fort Albany, and 
was built after the surrender of the nrovince to the 
English in 1664, at the head of old State street, 
west of the present Lodge street Fort Orange, 
soon after the completion of the new fort, was 
abandoned, and the land around it divided up Into 
gardens, llie dwellings were mostly located, for 
safety, within the palisades, llie church at the 
Junction of State and Broadway was built in 1664, 
after the one near Fort Orange had been aban* 
doned. 'litis church was used until 1715, whoi 
another was erected on the same site. This church 
in the middle of State street caused the great width 
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of both State street and Broadway at thii point 
Broadway, as will be seen by reference to the map, 
as it approached the north gate and main guard 
was reduced to a nngle cart path, and in lact 



at the palisades the houses on opposite ades of die 
street came so close together as to Ibnn a Fuydc, a 
name very often applied to the village instead of 
Bevervyck. 




PLAH OF ALBANY, 1689. 

f. lU Bunina Pbc*. 

tDouh Calnolai BunriM PlMB. 
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At the date oC this map there were about joo 
houses in Beverwyck, built principally on four 
slreets, viz.: Broadway, from Hudson to Steuben ; 
State, from Broadway to Chapel; Nonh Pearl, to 
Steuben; and Chapel, from State to the palisades. 
Beaver, Norton, Slate, from Broadway to the river, 
called Staat's alley; Exchange and Steuben, which 
extended only from Broadway to North Pearl, con- 
tained but a few dwellings. Hudson, from Broad- 
way to Green, simply the rondvoegk, and James 
street, a mere alley, had no dwellings. Lots front- 
ing on any street west o\ Broadway, the highest 
being Ber;^ now Chapel, street, were said to be 
on the hill. The contracted apace within which 
the village was crowded led to a very minute di- 
vision of land in the best streets, and lou of only 
1$ or 3o feet wide and of a corresponding depth 
were common. 

Chevalier De Calliert, Governor of Montreal 
in 1689, apcaka of Albany as being "about ai 
large as Montreal, surrounded by pl^uet^ at one 



end of which is an earthen fort defended brpftli> 
^dea, and consisting of four small bastions. Tnere 
is a garrison of 1 50 men, of three companies in the 
Fort and some pieces of cannon. Said town of 
Orange [Albany] may contain about 1 50 houses and 
300 inhabitants, the majori^ofwhrai are Dnldi, 
and some French refugees, with some English." 

By obferving the septangular tbrm of the paB^ 
sades, we can see bow die curvatures and diasixMl 
lines presented by many of the streets in the lower 
portion of our city bad their risb A more ex- 
tended line of palisades was afterwards constructed, 
bounded by Hamilton street on the south and 
crossing Broadway on the north, near Orange and 
Van Tromp streets. The north gate was placed 
there, and was the line, as lale as the eariy part of 
the present centuiy, dividing the City of Albanr 
from Colonic, which was a sepanUe town untu 
1815. It was a century after Miller's draft of the 
city was mode before It began to increaae to; 
rapidly In territory or population. In 1688, ttcooi 
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tained bat 300 persons^ and a centuiy after onlj 
about 4.ooa 

So little had the Gtjr of Albany chang^ed from its 
appearance in 1695, that in 171 8 it was described 
by a tonrist as litUe else than a fortified village, 
with unpaved, dirt/ and irregular streetSL Most of 
the residences were situated on the margin of the 
river, the lower end of State, and on Court, now 
called Broadway. It was in fiict only a small 
town, with less than 1,000 inhabitantSL A few 
stores and trading places were located in the pres- 
ent Chapel street In the middle of State street 
and in Broadway were all the public buildings, viz. : 
the Town House, two churches, English and Dutch, 
the Guard-house and Public Market On the river 
were three docks: Lower or King^s Dock, Middle 
and Upper. Here vesseb were unloaded by the 
aid of canoes. 

Probably the best description of primitive Albany 
is contained in MrsL Grant's '^'Memoirs of an 
American Lady," published in 1764, in which she 
says: "The Gty of Albany stretched along the 
banks of the Hudson. One very wide and broad 
street lay parallel to the river, the intermediate 
space between it and the shore being occupied by 
gardens. A small but steep hill rose above the cen- 
ter of the town, on which stood a fort, intended 
(but x-enr ill adapted) for the defense of the place 
and of tne neighboring country. From the foot of 
this hill another street was built, sloping pretty 
rapidhr down till it joined the one before men- 
tioned, Uiat ran along the river. This street was 
still wider than the other. It was only paved on 
each side, die middle being occupied by public ed- 
ificeSb These consisted of a Market-place or Guard- 
house, a Town Hall, and the English and Dutch 
Churches. The English Church, belonging to the 
Episcopal persuadon, and in the diocese of the 
Bishop of London, stood at the foot of the hill at 
the upper end of the street The Dutch Church 
was atuated at the bottom of the descent, where 
the street terminated. Two irr^^lar streets, not so 
broad, but equally long, ran parallel to those, and 
a few even ones opened between them. The town, 
in proportion to its population, occupied a great 
space of ground. The city, in riiort, was a kind of 
semi-rural establishment Evenr house had its gar- 
deii» well, and a little green behind. Before every 
door a tree was planted, rendered interesting by 
being coeval with some beloved member of the fam- 
ily. Many of these trees were of prodigious size 
and extraordinary beauty, but without regularity, 
every one planting the kind that best pleased him, 
or which he thought would afford the most agree- 
able shade to the open portico at his door, which 
was surrounded by seats and ascended by a few 
steps. It a'as in these that each domestic group 
was seated in summer evenings to enioy the &ilmy 
twilight or the serenely clear moonlight" Such is a 
picture of ancient AltMiny as it appeared seventy-six 

Eirs after it had become a city; a period when it 
d all the appearance of a quiet, staid village^ 
with unpavedy grass-giown streets^ and all the rural 
simplicity of msny % town now in the interior of 
tbeStata. 



Peter Kalm, speaking of the streets of Albany 
in i749f said : "The streets are broad, and some 
of them are paved. In some parts they are lined 
with trees ; the long streets are almost parallel to 
the river, and the others intersect them at right 
angles. The street which goes between the two 
churches is five times broader than the others, and 
serves as a market-place. The streets, upon the 
whole, are very dirty, because the people have their 
cattle in them during the summer nights." Indeed, 
so muddy were the streets in rainy seasons, that it 
was no uncommon sight for foot passengers and 
wagons to become mired in the mud, requiring as- 
sistance to be extricated. In the records of the Com- 
mon Council^ March 12,1694, it appears that the 
streets were so muddy that it was almost impossible 
for foot passengers to use them, and it was ordered 
that "every householder shall make, or cause to 
be made, eight foot ground before his own house, 
fronting on the streets, paved with stone, under a 
penalty after the first of June, of every week, of six 
shillini^s." The reference of Kalm and other tour- 
ists before the beginning of the present century to 
the paved streets, refers to this manner of pave- 
ments. The sidewalks merely were paved, not the 
streets proper. 

Numerous references are made in the early Com- 
mon Council Records to paving the sidewalks. 
In 1695, ^"50 was raised for this purpose; and, in 
1 7 1 7, a number of streets were ordered to be paved, 
and in Rom street, now Maiden lane, and in all 
the other streets existing at that time, the pave- 
ment was ordered to be repaired. 

Many laws were passed by the Common Council 

in the early history of Albany referring to the 

streets. In 1686, a law was passed that every 

, Saturday morning each inhabitant should clean the 

i street in front of h's dwelling, and also that no filth 

' should be throw*, in the street A few years later, 

the following orciiiance was passed : 

" Rtsohed^ Tliat an ordinance be issued forth that 
all the respectable inhabitants within said city do 
severally clean the streets from the dung, dust, 
chips and filth before their houses or lots in the 
said streets; and that all wood and^stone, except for 
present building, or cooper's wood, be removed out 
of the said streets before the 15th of April next 
ensuing, on penalty of paying for every default 
afterwards bv them made, the sum of six shillings 
to the use of the Sheriff or anv Constable who shall 
sue for the same. And that hereafter, if any dung, 
dust, chips or filth shall be found (on any&turday 
after twelve o'clock noon) Iving in the said streets 
against the house or lot of any person within the 
said city, that such person shall pay, also^ for such 
default and contempt, the like sum of six shillings, 
to be sued for as aforesaid. And that hogsorswino 
belonging to any of the said inhabitants be rin|^ 
with one ring in the nose before Saturday night 
next, and remain ringed from that time; and if the 
hog or swine of any person as aforesaid shall bs 
found not ringed, the owners of such hog or swin« 
shall pay for every such default or neglect the sum 
of six shillings to the Sheriff or Constable who shall 
sue for the same;'* 
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A law was passed forbidding any person to drive 
through the streets foster than a walk under a 
penalty of three shillings^ The spirit of this law 
was often enjoined upon the inhabitants by the 
early city fathers. Another law which was after 
enacted required that all hogs which ran at large 
should be properly ringed; but it seems that this 
injunction was not very carefully regarded, for 
more than a century after, Klkanah Watson, who 
had been elected Constable, as a joke, attended to 
his duties in earnest, and created a great sensation 
by attempting to enforce it by driving all hogs not 
ringed to the public pound. 

On the early maps of Beverw}-ck, the names of 
but few streets are given; but in early conveyances 
the following names appear: Broadway was called 
Cow, de brcede^ or Broad^ Lower Handlaers, and 
Brewers street; Hudson, Spanish street; Green, 
south of Beaver, Esplanade or Pla!n street; and 
north of Beaver, the Voddemariox Rag market, and 
Cheapside ; Chapel, Berg street ; State, Jonkers 
street; South Peari, DeKIyne street 

After the charter was granted, in 1686, the city 
was divided into three wards; the first embraced 
all that part of the town south of State and Ex- 
change streets; the second lay north of State and 
West of Tames street; and the third contained that 
portion lying north of State and Exchange and east 
of James street 

State street and Broadway are the two oldest 
streets in Albany. St^ite street, when it was first 
laid out, was made of unusual width for that day, 
originally to accommodate the old Dutch Church 
which stood near Broadway in the center; but after- 
wards a line of public buildings were erected there. 
They were not all remo\'ed until the beginning of 
the present century. From a map of State street 
made in 1792, it was represented as being 149 feet 
wide at Pearl street, and gradually extending in 
width until it became 158 feet wide at Lodge 
street The old English Church, which stood in 
the center of the street opposite Chapel, was 
erected in 171 5. From the river to Broadway it 
was a narrow avenue, but beyond Broadway it 
opened to a liberal width and extended about 
1,900 feet to the brow of the hill, the original as- 
cent being about seven feet in one hundred. State 
street usually impressed the tourists, who visited 
Albany in its primitive day, most favorably. John 
Lambert, in 1807, descril^ed it as resembling the 
Haymarkct in Ix»ndon. In SpafTord's Gazetteer, 
published in 1813, it was described as a grand 
avenue into the heart of the city, and that it was 
regarded as the grand central point of Albany, 
" where its opulence is to be displayed, where taste 
shall vie with taste, architect with architect, age 
with a^e, in perpetual succession." Until the close 
of the last century its original grade had not been 
much reduced, and being still unpaved was usually 
incuml)ered with mud, rendering traveling extremely 
difficult In 1791, the wagon of Philip Schuyler 
became buried in the mud in front of Green street, 
requiring assinance to extricate it It was paved 
from Broadway to the Capitol Park in 1796, and 
in 1828 pavement was extended from tliis point to 



Lark street In 1831, from Broadway to the Qoaj, 
it was widened to seventy feet The width of llus 
port had 'been only thirty*five feet at Market 
street, and forty- three feet at Quay. The buildings 
on each side, at this period, were mostly of wood, 
and in a wretched condition. The present widdb 
of State street is 133 feet at Broadway and 157 fisct 
at the foot of the Capitol Fiark. 

Broadway, north from State street, was called 
Market street on the early maps, from the foct 
that the public market was situated in its center 
between Maiden lane and State street The 
Market house was built in 1791. at an expense / 
of /"a 2 2. It was removed many years ago^ 
before the street was named Broadway. The mar- 
ket was a great gathering place for the inhabitants 
of the neighboriiood on warm afternoons^ when 
the butchers had departed. They took their chaiis 
there, and smoked and gossiped for hoursL South 
of State street, Broadway was known as Court street; 
but until near the beginning of the present cen- 
tury it only extended to Lydius street, from which 
point only a common road extended alonf? the 
bank of die river to the ferry. West of Comt 
street, beyond Lydius street, the Dutch Reformed 
Church owned considerable land, used as pasture; 
and in 1791 the consistory directed that this por- 
tion of the church domain be laid out into lots^ 
At this dme a gate swung across Lydius street at 
the end of Court street, and it was considered the 
southern extremity of the city. Only a common 
road extended through the pasture land. At this 
time Court street was extended and a number of 
streets were laid out in this section, several of these 
being named after the early Dutch ministers. 
They have since been filled in -to a considerable 
extent and rendered valuable, although when laid 
out, and the land converted into building lots;, the 
church realized less than one hundred dollars per 
lot There were comparatively few lots built upon 
south of Lydius street, between South Pearl street 
and Broadway, as late as 1840, though now it is 
one of the most densely settled portions of the city. 
Court street was changed to name of South Market 
about the beginning of the present century. The 
name of Broadway for both North and South 
Market streets was adopted in 184a At one time 
Court street was considered the most bshionaUe 
part of the city. 

At the present time Broadway extends from 
Ganse\'Oort street to the northern boiuidary of the 
city, and thence into the Troy road. No street in 
the city presents such a varied aspect At the 
south end it is lined with manufacturing establish- 
ments. Near the steamboat landing it is given up 
to hotels and restaurants; then follows a line of 
stores to Sute street North of State street it 
widens into one of the handsomest streets in Al- 
bany, having on it hotels and many large commer* 
cial buildings; from Columbia street to Clinton 
avenue it decreases in width and commercial 
activity; not th of Gtnton avenue it is a street of 
substantial residences till the new viaduct is reached, 
beyond which are several manuiacturing huildingi. 
Court street was paved in \^^ 
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The Broadway Viaduct was bailt in 1882-83 to 
obviate the danger of crosang the tracks of die 
Central Hudson railroad on Broadway and Col- 
onie street The grades of Broadway and Cotonie 
and North Lansing streets were depressed and the 
tracks carried over upon iron bridges. The work 
was done by the railroad company at an expense 
of 1128,765; but the damage to adjacent property 
owners had to be met by the city, and has been 
assessed at |i34t 337. 

The street next in importance to State street and 
Broadway, during the earlier histoiy of Albany, was 
North Peari street, which ran from State street to 
Chnton square. North from this point it was pre^ 
viously called Orchard street South of State street, 
this street on the early maps was named Washington 
street, but is now called South Pearl. Pearl street 
now, as in the past, has always been an important 
business street In the early part of the last century 
it contained many private dwellings and some busi- 
ness houses. Succeeding years and the growth of 
the city have made it one of the most popular and 
thriving business streets in the city. Old houses 
have given place to stores. Especially is this true 
for a considerable distance on both sides of State 



North Peari street has been widened and gicady 
improved within a few vears, and now presents 
the appearance of a grand avenue. Divi^on street 
was the extreme southern boundary of South Pearl 
street as late as 1850, since which it has been 
extended, and is now thickly populated as fitfas 
G^msevoort street One of the curious features of 
the olden times affecting this street, was a hw 
passed by the Common Council in 1793, whidi 
provided that two chains be stretched across the 
street, one on each side of the First Presbyterian 
Church, to prevent the passage of vehicles during 
church services^ effectually barricading that edifice 
from the passage of all but foot passengers. These 
chains were not removed until 1832. 

Chapel street is another very ancient street of 
Albany. In early times it was a very important 
business thorougnfarei It was die most westeriy 
and highest street of the city when laid out, and 
<br that reason was called Berg street (that is, Hill 
street), which in time came to be written by die 
Englidi, Barrack street, from the Dutch pronun- 
ciation, bar-ig, as though it were two ^llables. It 
was chiefly occupied, for many years^ by houses of 
Indiaii traderSL 

Lydius street for many years formed the extreme 
•ottthem boundary of the dty, and extended from 
Lodge street to Broadwat^ It was named after 
Rev. Johannes Lydius, a butch Reformed Minis- 
ter, who came to Albany in 170a In 1867, the 
name Lydius street was changMl by the Common 
Council to Madison avenue^ which at that lime 
provoked much opposition from the Dutch dUsensL 
Where Lydius street was laid out was once the camp* 
ing and training nound of the British army when 
cominanded by Abercrombie and Amherst Madi- 
son avenue hu been gradually extended westward, 
now leaching from the river to iu Junction with 
Western avenue. It forms one of the longest streets 



in Albany; contains many fine dwellings of recent 
erection; and is considered one of the most fioh- 
ionable and desirable locations for private readences 
m the dty. 

Hudson avenue is another of the eariy streets of 
Albany, and in early days of the city only extended 
as fiir as Eagle street It has been called by vari* 
ous names, the earliest, as previously stated, bdng 
Spanish street, then Prideaux, Buffalo and Hudson 
streets, and finally, Hudson avenue. The valley 
through which it runs was the course-way of the 
RuttenkilL In 1832 it was filled in, and paved from 
Eagle street to Hawk street Hudson avenue on 
account of its easy grade, being the least precipitous 
of all die streets leading up the hill, has become 
one of the principal thoroughfares of Albanv, and 
is lined with some very fine residences. In 1 88 1-8 a, 
this avenue, from Broadway to South Pearl street, 
was widened and straightened, at a cost of $749965* 

Green street and Maiden lane are on the list 
of original streets . in early Albany. The . ancient 
names of Green street have been given before; 
Before it received its present name it was known as 
Van Driessen street Its present name being in honor 
of General Greene, of the revolution, ought to 
be written wnth a final e. The earliest name given 
Maiden lane was Rom street This was one of the 
first laid out in Beverwyck, appearing on the first 
map of the city in existence. In the eariy history 
of Albany it was an important business street 
From Broadway to North Pearl street it is now a 
thoroughfare of considerable importance. Extend- 
ing from the river to Eagle street it is very narrow, 
and the shortest and steepest route from the rail* 
load depots to the CapitoL 

Ferry street, now known as South Feny, was 
opened to Washington, now South Pearl, in 1789, 
by arrangement made by the Common Counal 
with the Consistory of the Dutch Church, which 
owned the land in that vicinity. 

This concludes our account of the principal 
streets of Albany of much importance up to near 
the close of the last centuiy, at which period, it 
must be remembered, this city had not been ex* 
tended much beyond the limits of the old palisades. 
All business then centered around the river. State 
street. Pearl street, and Broadway. Even as late as 
1796, our city was only a good sixed village^ with 

E,ooo inhabitants and not more than one thousand 
ouseSb It was not until a number of years after 
the revolution that Albany showed rigns of rapid 
growth. 

Savs Gorham A. Worth : 
'* The City of Albany, in 1800^ though the 
ital of the State, and occupying a commanding 
position, was, nevertheless^ m point of siie^ com* 
mercial importance, and architectural digni^, but 
a third or fourth-rate town. It was in 1800 an 
old town, but the face of nature in and around it 
had been but little disturbed. All was antique^ 
clean, and quiet lliere was no putting up nor 
pulling down; no ill-looking excavations; no lev- 
eling of hills; no filling up of valleva The stunted 
pines still covered the hills to the very edge of 
the townp and the ravines and valleys were clothed 
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with evergreens^ intermixed with briars 'and span* 
gled with the wild rose." 

In 1819 the city extended but two miles north 
and south, and but one mile in the widest part east 
and west Until 1793 not a street had been paved, 
and most of them were in a filthy, neglectra con- 
dition. Even State street, now a most spacioos 
and beautiful avenue, was then not only irithoot 
pavements and ungraded, but in many places 
broken, and some parts even precipitous, while the 
slightest rain upon its clayey soil rendered travel- 
ing most unpleasant and difficult In those days 
the staid Dutch settlers were slow to make im- 
provements, and the influx of strangers in this, 
even then, ancient town, who were in favor of 
schemes to improve and beautify the ci^, excited 
strong hostility in the feelings of those who were 
opposed to all innovating projects. The most 
progressi\'e stranger who came to Albany about 
this time, was Elkanah Watson, who came from 
Plymouth, Mass., in 1789, and to whom early 
Albany owes as much for improvements as to any 
one man. At the time of his arrival, Mr. Watson 
said in his journal: "No street was paved, no 
lamps, no library; not a public-house of any de- 
cency; and water-spouts, projecting from the eaves 
of the houses, deluged unwary night travelers sunk 
in mud and darkness." To the mind of Mr. 
Watson, familiar with the elegancies and advance- 
ment of European cities, the various defective 
arrangements in the city of his adoption were seen 
and appreciated; and, soon ader becoming a resi- 
dent, he engaged earnestly, through the press and 
by personal eflbrts, in suggesting and urging local 
improvements connected with these subjects. His 
efforts received bitter opposition. The following 
amusing incident, taken from his journal, will ex- 
hibit the state of feeling he had excited: 

"Just ader State street had been paved at a 
heavy expense, I sauntered into it immediately suc- 
ceeding a heavy thundcrstonn, and whilst regret- 
ting the disturbance in the sidewalk, and to 
observe the cellars filled with water [for in that 
section, which was near the present locality pf the 
State Bank, the street grading had been ele\*atcd 
some feet], I heard two women, in the act of clear- 
ing their mvadcd premises from the accumulation 
of mud and water, cry out, ' Here comes that in- 
fernal paving Yankee 1 ' They approached me in 
a menacing attitude, broomsticks erect Prudence 
dictated a retreat to avoid being brogmsticked by 
the infuriated Amazons, although I did not run as 
some of my friends insisted, but walked off at a 
quick pace." In subsequent years, Mr. Watson 
received many generous tributes of acknowledg- 
ment and thanks from those who, in their progress^ 
had opposed his efforts to improve and eml^llish 
the city. 

It was not before i860 that the last vestige of 
the original wide domain of Ilendrick Ilalcnbeck 
was obliterated in this city. This consisted in the 
removal of the burial ground on the southwest cor- 
ner of South Pearl and Hamilton streets, set a]xirt 
by Halenbeck in the middle of the last centuiy as 
a private burial ground. It was near the north 



line of his tarm, which extended from Plain street 
to Beverkill at Arch street, where it joined the 
fiirm of General Schuyler; the south line at Peail 
street being designated by a cannon, which re- 
mained in the jground until a few yean aga The 
boundaries of this property east and west are un- 
certain, but are claimed to have extended fiom 
Eagle street to the river. It is also claimed that 
South Pearl street was laid out by Halenbeck 
through his property, and given by him for a 
street Through this farm the present Grand Street 
was laid out in the fore part of the last centnij, 
and called Halenbeck street In 1829 the Gty 
Surveyor presented to the Common Conncil a pro- 
file of this street from Hudson to Hamilton streets. 
Although it had, nearly a century before^ t>een laid 
out and named, no vestige of a street had yet been 
made there. A portion of it south of Lrdios street 
was used only as a lane leading to the &rm of 
Oliver Kane (now the site of Ash grove Churdi), 
across which swung a gate. It was hud out six^ 
feet wide, as though it was expected to miJte it a 
more important avenue than South Feail street, 
which was then only forty-five feet in width. In 
1838 the Common Council was petitioned to have 
it paved from Hudson to Lydius street In 1835 
but one house w*as located on this street, at the 
northeast corner of Hamilton and Grand, whidi 
stood alone like an outpost upon the western verge 
of the city. All was open barren pasture and cby 
hills beyond, as far as the eye could readi, and so 
continued until Hamilton street was dog bat, leav>> 
ing a high wall of clay on either hand. In process 
of time the name of Halenbeck street was changed 
to Grand,, an outrage upon the generous donor of 
the land through which it originally passed. 

Pavements. — From the b^ information, we are 
led to believe that Watervlict street, which b^an 
at Columbia, where Montgomery now is^ and ran 
diagonally to where Broadway and Patroon (now 
Qinton avenue) intersect, was the first street paved 
in Albany, the work having been begun and neariv 
completed in 1793. During th» and the succeea- 
ing year, rapid prc»gress was made in paving streets. 
The Albany Register of September S9» 1794, tells us 
that the paving s\-stem had been prosecuted with 
so much vigor, t)iat onlv Pearl and a few cross 
streets remained to complete the enterprise. Said 
\\ie Register: ''The contrast in so aiort a time 
from one of the filthiest to one of the cleanest dties 
in America is truly astonishing; and must be pleas- 
ing toreveiy citizen, especially when we take in con* 
templation that noble extent of pavement, now near* 
ly completed, through the whole extent of Watervliet 
street to the bridge, the very idea of which a km 
years ago would have been thought to have beea 
the hight of madness. " It was also said that prop- 
erty had risen in value in consequence; It was 
found that a mistake had been made in paving the 
sidewalks with small stonesi 

From 1793 to 1^ inany miles of pavement 
w*ere laid. Church street, parts of Lydios, Vaa 
Schaick, Westerio and Stuigeon streets^ and paiti 
of Rass and Herring lanea^ and all the lota fioa 
Court street westward to Dallins street and fron 
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Ttny street northward to the north bounds of the 
church pastur^ were filled up and leveled, pie* 
paiatoiy to paving. In 1804 tne Common Coun- 
cil ordered that parts of State, Lion (now Wash- 
ington avenue) and Washington (now South 
Pearl), which remained unpaved and greatly out of 
repair, should be immediately paved by the owners 
and occupants; the work to be completed within 
eight days after notice from the City Superintendent, 
showing the rapidity with which this imporUnt 
improvement in the streets was pushed at this date. 

It will be almost impossible, as well as uninter- 
esting, to give in deUil the names of the streets 
(and the dates) pav^ from the bqrinning of the 
present centuiy. It would be a task requiring 
much research, and would take greater space than 
we are able to use in this article. A diligent in- 
spection of the Common Council records will show 
how rapidly the work of paving progressed in 
the ci^ after it was commenced in 1793. From 
1820 to 1833, probably more miles of pavement 
were completed than during any corresponding 
years of the city's history. During this same pe- 
riod mamr streets were extended and many new 
ones laid out Space forbids our giving any de- 
tailed account of the rapid growth of the city at 
this period, which the records of die Common 
Council so plainly indicate. 

Until the year 1869, no other kind of pavement 
had been laid but the round cobblestone still so 
generally used During this year, Broadway, from 
Hudson avenue to Wilson street, was repaved with 
wooden blocks of Canada pine, called the Nichol- 
son pavement In 1870, Hudson avenue, from 
Broadway to Willett street, was paved with this 
kind of pavement; and also Green street, from Sute 
street to Madison avenue. But it was soon proved 
that this style of pavement was unfit for the heavy 
tracking done on these streets. After fi%*e years of 
use it was substituted in Broadway by the granite 
block, which in 1874 was laid from Hudson 
avenue to Wilson street The wooden pave- 
ment in Hudson avenue and Green street was 
soon after replaced by the granite block. Since 
then granite block pavement has been laid in 
Western avenue, from Livingston to the Boule- 
vard; Ten Broeck, from Clinton avenue to Living- 
ston avenue ; First street, from Ten Broeck to 
Hawk; Third street, from Ten Broeck to Hall 
place; Hall places from First to Third; State, from 
Swan to Lexington avenue; Jame^, from Sute to 
Columbia; Steuben, from Broadway to Eagle; Elk, 
from Eagle to Hawk; Second avenue, from Sloan 
to Delavan avenue; South Pearl, from Gansevoort 
to Mount Hope; Willett, from Sute to Madison 
avenue; Columbia, from Broadway to Chapel; 
North Peari, from Sute to Qinton avenue; Clinton 
avenue, from Broadway to North Peari; Knox, 
from Madison avenue to Morris; Steuben, from 
Broadwajr to North Pearl Contracu have been 
let for similarly paving State, from Eagle to Lex- 
ington avenue; Eagle^ from Spruce to Myrtle 
avenue; Washington avenue, from Eagle to Lex- 
ington avenue; Broadway, from Hudson avenue to 
South Ferry; and South Pearl, from Sute to Can* 



sevoort. Broadway, from Wilson to Uvingston 
avenue is paved with the Weehawken blucstone, 
the only pavement of that kind in the city. 

Albany at the present time has more than forty- 
eight miles of paved streets^ of which about forty 
miles arc paved with cobblestone, and, with the woix 
now in progress, eight miles of granite block. In 
Washington Park, a little more than a mile of 
Telford, macadam road has been laid. 

In 1813, Albany conUincd about i i.coo persons, 
having more than doubled in population m about 
fifteen years, while in public and pri\*ate building, 
and extent and condition of its streets, it had made 
even more remarkable progress. In a description 
of Albany in 18 13, published in SpafTord's Gax- 
etteer, appears the following account of iu streets 
at that date: 

"The principal streets of Albany are parallel 
with the river, except State street, a spacious and 
central one, that extends from the Hudson to the 
Capitol. Court street extends from the Ferry, at the 
southern extremity of the compact part, and near 
the southern bounds of the d^, to State street It 
has a large share of population and business. 
Market street opens opposite to this, and extends 
from State street to the not them bounds of the 
city, though continuous, except in name. These 
streets extend across the city nearly parallel with 
the Hudson, between which are several streets, 
less extensive, as Dock street. Quay street, etc, 
principally occupied with store-houses, shops^ etc., 
the seat of immense commercial business * * * 
The public square, an open space of liberal extent, 
spreads a handsome area on , the east side of the 
Capitol; and from th^west side of this. Lion street, 
spacious and level, extends westward in a right line 
on a commanding plain, to the junction of the 
Great Western Turnpike." The eastern end of 
this turnpike. Lion street, now Washington ave- 
nue, from Lark street, was for a long time known 
as the Bowery, now Central a\*enue. It has under* 
gone many changes. Before the completion of 
the Erie Canal in 1825, it was the great thorough- 
fiire to and from Western New York. Some of the 
large store-houses until lately remaining , about 
Townsend Park, attest the commercial character of 
the street at that time. A continuous line of 
vehicles crowded its pathway every day. Em- 
igrants from New England to Central and Western 
New York usually took this in their route. In 
the zenith of the prosperity of the street the Erie 
Canal was built, and the business interesU of the 
street were gone In 1865 it was paved, much im- 
proving iu character and condition. 

''North Peari street extends north from Sute 
street to the northern extremity of the city, lust on 
the brow of the river hill, and next west of Market 
street * * * Of all the principal 8treeta» it is 
at present the most compact, populous and prob* 
abiv, the ipost wealthy. * 

In 183^, the Daify AJnertiser^ to show the prof* 
ress tiie aty had made in ten years, had the follow* 
ing: 

'' Ten years ago and the now proud and beautl* 
I ful Academic square was a barren clay bank, varie* 
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gated by an occasional saw-pU or a group of re- 
clining cows; then the whole of the upper' part of 
Columbia street was a high hill, unoccupied and 
impassable as a street, and the greater part of 
Chapel street was» in rainy weather, a complete 
mud-hole. 

"Ten years ago, of the whole row of handsome 
dwellings now standing on the south side of the 
Capitol square, only one was erected. Then Dan- 
iel street did not exist, and the whole south part 
of Eagle street was a most unpromising ravine. 

"Ten years ago and juvenile sports used to 
shoot snipe and other small game where now the 
Erie Canal pours its water into the Hudson. Of 
all that city which has since sprung up in that 
neigh|x>rhood, not a house was then standing; 
while, in the soutli pasture, over whose vacant 
fields the various city regiments used to maneu\'er, 
we now sec orderly platoons of handsome brick 
houses and battalions of streets 'dressed' with a 
beautiful regularity unattainable by their animated 
predecessors. In short, every quarter of the city: 
north, south, east — and even the despised west — 
give tokens of sound and healthy growth." 

The part of the hill on the south side of the Fort, 
and West of South Pearl street, was in 1760 called 
Gallows Hill. July, 1762, the Common Council 
sold the land where the gallows stood in acre lotSL 
In the Surveyor's office is a map of this part of 
Albany, entitled, "New lots laid out on Gallows 
HilL" 'Ilie north bounds of the city, at this date, 
was the south line of Patroon street, now Qinton 
avenue. Proceeding thence, southerly, we next 
have Wall street, then Howe street, next Queen 
street, King street Prince street, Pridcaux street, 
Quitcr street, Wolfe street, l*itt street, at the junc- 
tion of which with Duke street, now Eagle, was 
Gallows Hill, where All Saints Cathedral now 
sLinds. 'Hie above streets ran westerly. The Fort 
is laid down, with its bur)*ing ground immediately 
north; its walls extended north, nearly to Maiden 
lane; south, to about the center of State; west, to 
near Eagle; and east to Lodge street A cemetery 
occupied tlie block between State and Lancaster, 
and Eagle and Hawk. Tlie streets on the hill 
running north and south were called Duke, Hawk, 
Bosca wen, Warren and Johnson. 

Albany streets have had their names changed 
frequently, and, it must be admitted, not always for 
the better. In 1790 the names of several were 
changed, among them the following: Duke to 
Eagle, Boscawen to Swan, Warren to Dove, John- 
son to Lark, Gage to Swallow, now Knox; Sche- 
nectady to Sni|)e, now Lexington avenue; Scho- 
harie to Duck, now Robin. The next parallel 
street was called Pigeon, now Perr)*; the next 
Turkey, now Quail; the next Sparrow, now On- 
taria Wall street was changed to Hare, now 
Orange; Howe to Fox, now Canal; King to lion, 
and afterwards to Washington street, now Washing- 
ton avenue; Prince, west of Eagle, to Deer, now 
State; Pridcaux to Tiger, now Lancaster; Quiter, 
so called to perpetuate the Indian name of Peter 
Schuyler, was changed to Buffalo, now Hudson 
avenue; Wolfe, named after the Hero of Quebec, 



was changed to WolC aflenrards to Lydioj^ nov 
Madison avenue; Pitt to Otter, then toWesteilo^ 
now Elm; Monckton to Mink, then to West Feny» 
now Mvrtle avenue. 

In 1805, the Common Coundl, in consequence 
of the extension and improvement made in some of 
the streets, changed the name of the following : 

Kilby, which from a small alley had then become 
a spacious street, extending firom the Hudson River 
to Washington street, now South Pearl, to the 
name of Hamilton; Bone lane, whidi extended fronr 
Hudson River to Green, and was to be extended 
to South Pearl, to the name of Division; Cow lanc^ 
extending from the intersection of Grass lane irith 
Hudson to Ludlow's proper^ adjoining Lydios^ 
to the name of liberty; Nail, extending from 
Washington to Eagle, to the name of Lutheram^ 
now Howard; Barrack, extending from State to 
the north boundary of the city, to the name of 
QiapeL Since 1805 many other changes have 
been made in the names of streets. Of those not 
already mentioned, Capitol has been changed to 
Park; Mark lane to Exchange; Middle lane to 
James; Frdingfauj'sen to Franklin; Dock to Dean; 
Bass lane to Bleedier; Store lane to Norton; Sfaand 
to Lafayette; Van Driessen to Green; South to 
Gansevoort ; High to Ten Broeck; Macomh Co 
Broad; Embargo alley to Dennison; Whitehall road ' 
to Whitehall avenue, now Second avenue; Van 
Vechten to Third avenue; Delaware Turnpike to 
Delaware avenue; Elizabeth to Second; John to 
Third; Van Schaick to Monroe; Lumber to Living- 
ston avenue; part of Peny to Lake avenue. Of 
the present streets^ Dean acquired its designation 
from Captain Dean; Montgomery was named after 
the heroic soldier who fell before Quebec; Steuben 
obtained its tide fh>m that bluff and brave soldier 
of the Revolution, who aided so much in giving dis- 
cipline to our army. The chivalrous Lafayette 
lives in our hbtory by like means. The Dutdi 
Admiral Van Tromp^ who swept the sea with his 
broom, has a street named to his memory, humble 
though it be in its pretensionsL 

Street Departxext. — From the granting of the 
Dongan Charter to 1826, the sole charge St open- 
ing, laying out, repairing and cleaning the streets 
was vested in the Major and Aldermen. At the 
latter date the office 01 Street Inspector was created. 
The duties of this officer were confined to seeing 
that the ordinances of the Common Council re- 
lating to streets were carried out, and were some* 
what similar to those now enjoined upon the 
Street Commissioner. He receives hb appoint- 
ment from the Common CounciL 

I1ie laws relating to the supcrintendenqr and 
general super\ision of the streets were passed 
in t87a Under the provisions of the Charter, the 
Street Department includes four bureaus : Board of 
Contract and Apportionment; Bureau of Street 
Commission; Bureau of Engineering and Survey- 
ing; and the Bureau of Lamps, Gas and Electnc 
Lights. 

'llie Board of Contract and Apportionment con- 
sists of the Mayor, the Chamberlain, the Street Omb* 
missioner, t&c Gty Engineer and Surveyor, uid fhs 
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President of the Cominon Council This Board, 
under the direction of the Common Council, has, 
in the language of the Gty Charter, charge " of the 
altering, regulating, grading, paving, repaving, 
flagging, curbing, guttering, cleaning, opening, 
draining, repairing and lighting of the streets, roads, 
places, alleys, and avenues; of fencing and filling 
lots; of building, repairing and lighting docks» 
wharves and piers; and of the construction and re- 
paving of public streets, drains, roads, alleys and 
bridges.'' This Board issues all proposals, receives 
all bids, and awards all contracts for the work 
ordered to be done to the streets by the Common 
Council It also apportions and assesses the cost 
of street and drain improvements. The Board 
appoints a Clerk, who also acts as Clerk to the 
Street Commissioner. The present Clcik is Tliomas 
J. Lanahan. 

Bureau op Strxst Improvements has for its 
chief officers the Street Commissioner, appointed 
by the Common Council on nominations by the 
Mayor. The Commissioner appoints two Street 
Superintendents and one Superintendent of Lamps. 
The present Commissioner is Owen Golden. Street 
Superintendents, Lawrence Wetzel and Michael 
J. Hayden; Superintendent of Lamps, Thomas 
PowersL 

Bureau of Engineering and Surveying. — Chief 
officer, Gty Engineer and Surveyor, appointed by 
the Common Council on nominations by the May- 
or. The Engineer appoints a deputy and two as- 
sistants, ^nth the approval of the Alayor. The 
f^resent Engineer is Keuben H. Bingham; Deputy, 
ohn J. O'Haia. 

Bureau of Lamps, Gas and Electric — ^llie 
chief officer of this bureau is the Street Commis- 
sioner, although the Superintendent of Lamps 
may perform all the duties of the office. 

WATER SUPPLY. 

One of the most important factors in the health, 
convenience and comfort of the people of any com- 
munity, is a sufficiency of pure and wholesome 
water. 

At what precise date the first settlers obtained 
water from other than the natural sources of the 
Hudson River, or the springs and small creeks 
which abounded in this region, we are unable to 
learn; but that soon after the first year of settle- 
ment, public and private wells were built, is evident 
from reference made to their existence in the very 
eariiesi documentary records. These public wells 
were supplied with «*ater, as early as 1070, from a 
fountain or pond, formed by constructing a dam 
across a creek, or near the outlet of a spring on 
the hill adjacent to the present CapitoL Water 
was conducted from this fountain to the wells by 
meaiM of wooden spouia. 

In 1686 a fire occurred in the city, and in subdu- 
ing it the water from the public welb, supplied in 
the manner described, proved of valuable assist- 
ance. In the city records of August j 1st of this year, 
appears the following testimony; 



" It has been found by experience that the bring- 
ing of water of the fountains from the hill has not 
only been of great use to the inhabitants for water, 
but the only means of quenching the late fire^ 
which otherwise, by all probability, would have 
destroyed the whole town." 

The number and exact locations of the public 
wells built in early Albany is difficult to determine. 
In 1695, a well was built in Jonker (now State) 
street In 1712, one was constructed in the First 
Ward, about twelve yards from the east side of the 
Market-house, and, at the same time, another on 
the north side of Cross street, opposite the resi- 
dence of Gysbert Marselis. Two years later, three 
were built, one in each of the three wards, but the 
precise locations cannot be learned from the city 
recordSb 

Besides the public wells, nearly every dwelling 
had its private well. But even this apparently suf- 
ficient means of water supply was either inadequate, 
or of a quality not fit for general use, for evidence 
is abundant that river water was quite extensively 
used for culinaiy and laundr}* purposes many years 
prior to the beginning of this century. 

The quality of the water obtained from the Al- 
bany wells a ccntur)' ago was a matter much dis- 
cussed and hard to be determined. 

One of the earliest writers upon Albany well 
water was Peter Kalm, a Swedbh naturalist, who 
came to this country in 1748 on a scientific expe- 
dition from the University of Upsala. In giWng a 
detail of his researches, he thus speaks of the water 
of Albany: 

"The water of several wells in this town was very 
cool about this time, but had a kind of acid taste 
which was not very agreeable. On a nearer exam- 
ination I found an abundance of little insects in i^ 
which were probably monoculi. llieir length was 
different; some were a geometrical line and a half; 
others two, and others four lines long. They were 
very narrow, and of a very pale color. Tlie head 
was blacker and thicker tnan the other parts of the 
body, and about the size of a pin's head. The tail was 
divided into two branches, and each branch termi- 
nated in a little black globule. Wlien these insects . 
swim, they proceed in crooked or undulated lines^ 
almost like tadpoles. I poured some of this «*ater 
into a bowl and put near a fourth part of rum in 
it; the monoculi, instead of being affected with it, 
swam about as briskly as they bad done in the 
water. This shows that if one makes punch with 
this water it must be ver}* strong to kill the mo- 
noculi. I think this water is not very wholesome 
for people who are not used to it, though the in- 
habitants of Albany who drink it eveiy day sanr thqr 
do not feel the least inconvenience from it 1 have 
several times been obliged to drink M-ater here, in 
which I have plainly seen monoculi swimming; but 
I generally felt the next day something like a pea in 
my throat, or as if I had a swelling there, and this 
continued about a week. I felt such swellings this 
year, both in Albany and other parts. My ser* 
vant, Yangstroem, likwise got a great pain in hb 
breast, and a sensation as from a swelling after 
drinking water with monoculi in it; but wbetber 
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these insects occasioned it, or whether it came from 
some other cause, I cannot ascertain. However, I 
have alwap endeavored to do without such water 
as had monoculi in it I have found monoculi in 
venr cold water, taken from the deepest wells in 
different parts of this country. Perhaps many of 
our diseases arise from water of this kind which we 
do not sufficiently examine. I have frequently ob- 
served abundance of minute insects in water which 
has been remarkable for its clearness. Almost 
each house in Albany has its well, and the water 
of which is applied to common use; but for tea, 
brewing and washing they commonly take the water 
of the Hudson, which flows close by the town. 
This water is generallv quite muddy,and very warm 
in summer; and on that account it is kept in cel- 
lars, in order that the slime may subside, and that 
the water may cool a little." 

In Morse's American Geography, published in 
1796, appears the following: 

"The well water in this city (Albany) is ex- 
tremely bad, scarely drinkable by those not accus- 
tomed to it It oozes through a stiff blue clay and 
it imbibes in its passage the fine particles common 
to that kind of soiL This discolors it, and when 
exposed any length of time to the air it acquires a 
disagreeable taste. Indeed all the water for cook- 
ing is brought from the river, and many families 
use it to drink. The water in the wells is unwhole- 
some, being full of little insects, except in size, 
like those which are frequently seen in stagnated 
water." 

Numerous criticisms, similar to the preceeding, 
may be found in the writings of many of the tour- 
ists who visited Albany during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. But John Maude, an English- 
man, made a visit to the United States in 1800; he 
says, in regard to the impurity of the water in Al- 
bany: 

"As for being obliged to use the dirty water of 
the river, I will beg leave to obser^'e to Mr. Morse 
that a very great proportion of the city do not use 
the river water, which said river water is far from 
being dirty, rather remarkable for its purity, being 
a pleasant, wholesome beverage. Great part of the 
city is supplied with water from a well in the main 
street, but the water is from a pump to the west- 
ward of the Episcopal Qiurch. It is a water that 
my palate cannot find fault with, nor my eyes 
perceive in it those animalcules Kalm speaks of; 
neither could I discover them in the well water." 

Certain it is that no record exists tracing to the 
use of Albany water any unhealthfulness of its in- 
habitants, or that h was the cause of any specific 
disease. 

In i8it, cholera w^as especially prevalent in this 
city, andf many attributed it to the peculiaritv of 
the city well water. Accordingly the Boarcl of 
Health had the water of fourteen wells examined 
by Drs. T. Romeyn Beck and Philip Ten Eyck, 
two reliable and expert physicians, the latter of 
whom fttill lives in Albany. Hhty pronounced 
them all free from any impurities which could be 
injuriotis to health. 



The first acdon taken by the CorporatioD of Al- 
bany relating to a laiger and better water suppljf; 
other than public and private wells^ occurrel m 
1794* when an advertisement appeared asking fiv 
proposals for supplying the dty with water bf 
means of an aqueduct to extend from a spring 
at the Five-Mile House on the road to Albany. 
No further reference to this proposed plan is fouiid 
in the d^ records^ 

In 1796 an act was passed by the Legislature to 
enable the Corporation to supply the dtjr widi 
water by means of conduits, which also.fiuled to be 
carried out 

The first private individual to undertake the tnk 
of supplying the dty with water was Benjamin 
Prescott, who^ in 1797, received from Stejdien 
Van Rensselaer a grant of the Maezlandt KiD. 
Under Mr. Prescott's management a line of wooden 
logs was laid firom the fountain head. Bol he 
must have fiiiled to fulfill some part of the aHitrK^ 
for a few years after all his rights in the Maei- 
landt Kill were transferred by Van Rensselaer to 
the Water Company. 

In 180Z the Albany Water-works Company was 
incorporated, with a capital of $40, 00a llie orijg- 
inal Trustees were Stephen Lush, Philip Van 
Rensselaer and John Tayler. Work was com- 
menced almost immediately, by laying mains of 
iron and wooden logs through the prindpal streelSL 
Water was drawn from the Maezlandt Kill, wludi 
continued to be the principal source of supply 
until 1837, when this stream failed to meet the de- 
mands made upon it, and another source of supply, 
the Middle Creek, was procured by the company. 
In a few years the two streams combined were 
found to be inadequate. In 1845 ^ part of die 
Poltroon's Creek was purchased from Mr. Van R< 
selaer by the Water Company. In 181 1 this 
pany built a recdving reservoir on the spot now 
occupied by the High School, which was supplied 
by an iron main from the Maezlandt Kill This 
main is still used, and from it consumers in Nordi 
Albany, and many upon Broadway, north of C3m- 
ton avenue, and North Pearl street, from Qinton 
avenue to Columbia, are supplied. This water 1^ 
in quality, what is known as very hard. 

In 1844 the capital stock of the Albany Water- 
works Company was increased to 88o^ooa Dur- 
ing this same year, a company known as the Al- 
bamy Hvdrant Company was incorporated, widi 
John Townsend, John K. Paige, Bradford R. 
Wood, Tames D. Wasson, Barnum Whipple, Rufbs 
W. Peckham and Peter Gansevoort as TmsteesL 
The latter company caused extensive surveys to be 
made, with the purpose of devising a better s^rstem 
of water supply; but beyond this work, nothmg of 
a practical nature was attempted. 

For many years preceding the adopdon of the 
present mode of water supply, there had been a 
growing sentiment among tne cidzens of Albaiiy 
that the city should own and control its own wf%» 
tem of water-works^ This sentiment culminated 
in the Corporation submitting a bill to the Legida* 
ture, which became a law April 9, 1850^ by wliidi 
(he Common Coundl vere empowered to ap* 
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point five persons to be known as Watef Comniis- 
doners; such Commissioners to consider all mat- 
tcis relative to supplying the dtjr vith water^ and 
to report to the Common Council the most feasible 
plan for ttie construction of city water-voifcs^ not 
to exceed in cost the sum of $600^000^ the amount 
to which the Common Council was limited The 
Water Commib«oners appointed under this act 
were James Stevenson, Erastus Coming; John 
Townsend, John Taylor and Robert £. Temple; 

The Water Commissioners, soon after th^ ap- 
pointment, caused examinations to be made of the 
Hudson, the Patroon's Creek, the Nonnanskill, 
and the lakes on the Helderbergs. But taaSky they 
setded on a plan which met ^e approval oT the 
Common Council 

The first of these means of citv water supply was 
carried into effect August 23, 1850, by pufchasing 
all the sources of supply owned by the old Water 
Company for $1 50,00a The wooden mains of 
the old company were in many instances replaced 
by iron pipes; but the sources and method of ob- 
taining water — by the gravitation plan — ^was for a 
number of years continued in use^ the Maezlandt 
Kill branch being still retained, although the 
method of obtaining water from the Fatioon's 
Greek and Middle Creek adopted by the old Gom« 
pany had been abandoned. 

A further source of supply was adopted by the 
Water Commisaoners and carried into efiect in 
1851. This consisted of a dam beiqg built ^SoovX 
SIX miles westward of the citv, where three streams 
met and formed the Fatroon s Creek, thus creating 
a body of water which has since been known as 
Rensselaer Lake, covering, when full, forty acres of 
land, and holding about 300,ooo^coo i^lons of 
water. This work was successfully completed 
under the supervision of William J. McAlpme as 
engineer. From this lake vrater was conducted 
through a brick conduit, egg-shaped, four feet high 
and nearly four miles long, to Bleecker Reservoir, 
vest of Ontario street, capable of holdmg 30^000^000 
gallons. During this same year (185 1 ) two other res- 
ervoirs were constructed a short distance this side 
of West Albanv, by dams thrown across Fatroon's 
Creek, and called the Upper and Lower Tivoli 
Lakefl^ the upper being for storage and subsiding, 
and the lower for distribution. These were sup- 

8 lied from the water that entered the creek east of 
Lenssdaer Lake. A 24-inch main, about 7,000 
leet long, was laid from die lower lake to the inter- 
section of Van Woert and North Ftearl streets^ at 
which point the water enters the distributing mains. 
Renvelaer Lake supplies^ through Bleecker Res- 
ervoir, all that part of the city west of Pearl; Tivoli 
Lakefl^ all east of^ and including North Pearl street 
Thttwas the system of water supply in use up to 
1875, with iron mains running throo^ all of the 
principal streets east of Bleecker Reservoir. 

But meanwhile, as the city grew westward, it was 
found that a considerable portion of the popula- 
tion lived above Bleecker Reservoir, and was there- 
fore without water supply. In addition to this, in 
consequence of an increasec) population east of the 
Refcn*oir| wA ^e pc^c^ii^ of addi- 



ti<mal manufactories^ Rensselaer and Tivoli Lakes 
failed to meet the consumption, and, as a result, 
several water Amines occurred. 

To remedy these defects, the Water Commission- 
ers, after careful examinations, aided by chemical 
analysis, extensive sun'eys and reports of distin- 

fuil^ed engineers, in 1873 fixed upon the Hudson 
Liver as die source of additional supplv, as the 
most exhaustive investigation proved to tnem that 
the two principal factors — quantity and quality — 
were found in this source. Their recommenda- 
tions were adopted by the Common Council and 
their plans carried into effect in 1875. 

By the system then adopted, water is taken from 
the river outside the pier, opposite Quackenbush 
street, where the channel current strikes. In the 
center of the pier is a well-chamber, 6 feet in di- 
ameter and 80 feet deep. Into thb the water, 
screened by copper-wire, ico meshes to the square 
inch, pours through a culvert below low-water 
mark. A tunnel, 5 feet in diameter and nearly 
900 feet long, extends from this well-chamber, 
under the basin, to the pumping works^ comer of 
Quackenbush and Montgomery streetSL Here are 
two engines capable of sending up to Bleecker 
Reservoir, 245 feet above tide, 10,000,000 gallons 
of water every twenty-four hourSb The force-main 
through which it goes is 30 inches in diameter, 
7*723 feet long, and is laid under Quackenbush 
street and Clinton avenue. The pumps were first 
used September 14. 1875. 

The completion of this means of river supply 
proved most successful, and gave an abundance of 
water to the people liring east of Bleecker Reser- 
voir, but still the more elevated portions of the 
city received no benefit Accordingly, in 1878, 
another rcser\'oir, with a capacity of about 7,000,000 
gallons, was built on Prospect hill, a sand-knoll 
north of Central avenue and east of Colby street, 
55 feet above tide. At Prospect-hill Reservoir, an 
engine capable of pumping 5,000^000 gallons of 
water in twenty-four hours was put in operation Feb- 
ruary 6, 1878, and through a 3- foot main, run* 
ning to a well-chamber like that on the pier, 
pumps the water from Bleecker to Prospea-hill 
Reservoir. 

Albany is at present divided into three seriices 
of water supply: the upper service, which, from 
Prospect-hill Reservoir, supplits all -west of Lark 
street; the middle service, which, from Bleecker 
Reser\*oir, supplies Lark street and all east to Pearl 
street; and the lower service^ which, from Tivoli 
Lakefl^ supplies Peari street and all territory east 
With the completion of the system of securing 
river water, none of the old methods of supply 
were discarded, so that to-day Albany may be sai<} 
to have an abundant supply of water as unfailing 
as the Hudson. Should the Tivoli Reservoif rui| 
short, water can be sent down the preeh from 
Rensselaer Lake or difccf frofn the pieepker {tesef* 
voir, into which the pumps a| the fiver cafi sen(| 
their io,ooo,coo gallons daily. It is designed to 
hold a reserve alwa)*8 in Rensselaer Lake, in cast 
an accident should occur to both engines at ooce^ 
ail<t tQ iinpotind in efich ^ear, In Uk monUif of 
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February and March^ enough water to supply the 
city when the river is turbid with the spring uesh- 
eta. When at other times impurities appear in 
Rensselaer Lake, the supply from that source can 
be shut off entirely and only river water be used. 
Thus it is seen how complete is the mtem, and 
how difficult to cause a complete failure oT the 
water supply. 

Much discussion has been had in the daily 
newspapers concerning the wholesomeness and 
purity of the water drawn from the Hudson, and 
prejudice against its use exists in the minds of 
many citizens of Albany. But the Water Commis- 
sioners assertion the authority of repeated analysis^ 
made by expert chemists, together with nine years' 
daily use of the water without an epidemic^ that 
the water is perfectly free from objectionable or un- 
healthy matter, and that no city in the United 
States has a better or purer supply of water than 
Albany. 

Another feature in favor of the water-works has 
been the remarkaole diminution in destructive fires 
since the adoption of the present S)*stem. Previous 
to 1850 Albany was scouiged by several extensive 
fires, notably in 1848, when $2,000,000 worth of 

Property was destroyed The effidency of the Fire 
>epartmeht, aided by an unfailing source of water, 
has prevented the repetition of such a catastrophe. 
.In 1 85 1 there were but 154 fire-hydrants^ while at 
present there are over 500. 

Since 1851, when there were but 29^ miles of 
distributing and supply mains in the city, there are 
now over 80 miles of pipes. The original cost of 
the works from 1850 10 1857 was $8 50,00a The 
additional supply, including pumping works, res- 
ervoirs and mains, etc, $700, 000; making an aggre- 
gate expense of $1,550,000. Of this sum, after 
meeting all the expenses of maintenance, the city 
has paid, up to May, 1884, $460,000^ leaving a 
debt of $1,090, 00a 

Water rents are collected the same as taxes, and 
are assessed upon all real estate fronting on streets 
through which the mains are laid. 

By act of the Legislature of 1884, the Cbmmis- 
sioncrs were authoiized to expend $400^ ooa 
Another pumping engine has been purchased, and 
work IS progressing to increase the water supply, 
with special reference to the southern part of^^e 
citv. 

rhe present Water Commissioners are Visscher 
Ten £yck, Henry H. Martin, Michael Delchanty, 
Erastus Corning, John M. Kimball; Superintend- 
ent, George W. Carpenter. 

STREET LIGHTINa 

The early Dutch settlers in Albany were not ac- 
customed to much artificial light, nor did their 
simple habits of living require it To the average 
industrious burgher the approach of darkness in 
summer was the signal for retiring, and at nine 
o'clock tlie tlioroughfares were usually entirely 
deserted, with the exception, may be, or a belated 
traveler, or the few night watchmen, llie longer 
evenings of winter with little labor during the 



day, were spent by the family befbre the blazing 
light of the big grate fires of this period; the hus- 
band, sons or friends enjo^ng the soothing pleas* 
ure of their pipes, while the industrious wife and 
daughters were engaged in spinning or knitting. 
Spending thus their winter evenings the rooms of 
dieir dwellings were rarely illuminated by any light 
save that from the blazing logs. 

Tallow candles^ or tallow dip% were probably 
the only means used by the venr earliest setdeis» 
when a light that could be carriedf about the house 
was necessary; but even this mode of furnishing 
light was considered a luxury, and rarely used. 
Sperm and coal oil began to be used many years 
after the.setdement of Albany. Contrivances for 
burning it were somewhat amilar to those now 
used in burning kerosene. But the expense of 
either of these fluids made thdr use limitcKl except 
by the very wealthy citizens, and, with the excep- 
tion of gas, candles remained the principal ardcle 
for lighting dwellings until the introduction of ker- 
osene oil, about 1 86a The cheapness and super- 
ior quality of this fluid, compared to others th^ in 
use, made it rapidy supersede candles and all other 
fluids used for producing light In i86t it came 
to be geneimlly used all over the United States. 

Coal gas was first practically used in Albany in 
1845, and the present system of dectiic Ijgfatt in 
1881. This embraces all the difierent means, 
worthy of mention, used in Albany from the earliest 
to the present time; 

Beyond the feeble light afforded by the lanterns 
of the night watchmen, the streets of Albany, from 
the earliest date to i77i» seem to have remained in 
natural darkness during the night, as at the latter 
date appears the first account in the city recordb 
of an appropriation of money for lighting the streets. 
In 1771 twenty lamps were used and 150 gallons 
of oil consumed. 

In 1765, it was ordered by the Corporation, in 
case of any alarm, outcry, attack, riot or fire, that 
all citizens having houses fadnff on the street should 
set three or more lighted candles in the firont win* 
dow, there to remain until daybreak, and refusal 
to do so subjected the offender to a fine of three 
shillings. Similar orders were issued at eariier 
dates, and were intended to better secure thesafe^ 
ofcitizens and property, although in many cases 
it would seem to have been a most injudicious pro* 
ceeding. 

It was not until 1793 that die subject of lightiog 
the streets at night wiUi lamps began to be agitated. 
Considerable discussion in the newspapers took 
place during this year. 

Ii^ >79S» ^^ number of lamps used seems to 
have been much increased; for, in November of 
that ^ear, the Attany Gazette said: 

" The lighting of the city begins to assume a 
regular and pleasing appearance, and if the Com* 
mon Council would permit to be lighted at the 
public expense the lamps which our private citizens 
shall erect, on their paying, into the public treas- 
ury money sufficient m the oil, our dtjr in this re* 
spect would soon vie with the other principal dtics 
and towns in the United Sutes." 
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That the number of lamps rapidl/ increased 
fix>m the year 1795 is evident, from the &ct that 
during that year 257 gallons of oil were used; 
while in 1796 it amounted to 344 gallons; in 
1797 to 698 gallons; and in 1801 to 1,187 gs^lona. 

In 1800, the lamp district embraced the city 
limits one-half mile westiR^xd of the Hudson 
River. This territory was gradually increased as 
the city extended in area. In 18 10, the expense of 
street lamps amounted to about $3,000^ and in 
1828 the number of lamps had increased to 586. 

The burning of gas made from coal, for the pur- 
pose of illumination, was successfully exhibited in 
Albany in 1817 by Henry Trowbridge, the proprie- 
tor of a museum. One hundred and twenty burn- 
ers were used, and many people visited the place 
10 see the new light Up to this date gas had 
been practically introduced in but one city in the 
world — London, in 18 13. It was next introduced 
in Paris, in 1820, and in New York in 1825. 

The idea of illuminating the streets and dwell- 
ings of Albany bv gas was attempted to be carried 
out as early as 1825, when a company was incor- 
porated, but through lack of substantial encourage- 
ment, and needed capital, nothing was done. In 
1833, another company was incorporated, which 
also &iled to accomplish anjihing of a practical 
nature. 

March 27, 1841, the Albany Gaslight Companjr 
was incorporated, composed of Thomas W. Olcott, 
Tames Stevenson, Henry L. Webb and Joel Rath- 
bone. The capital stock, limited to $100,000, 
was not subscribed until November 13, 1844. 
During this year the site of the present works^ cor- 
ner of Arch and Grand streets, was purchased and 
the erection of the necessary buildings commenced. 
In 1845 the works, costing nearly $150,000, and 
capable of producing 50,000 cubic feet of gas 
daily, were completed, and mains to the extent of 
about four miles laid through many of the principal 
streets; gas being suppliea to consumers for the 
first time November 25th, and the streets lighted for 
the first time November loth of that year. 

So satisbctoiy to the Corporation was thb means 
of street light, tnat in 1845 a contract was made bv 
the company with the city to light the streets witn 
gas for ten years. Similar contracts, covering an 
nnintemipted period of gas supply from 1845 to 
1883, were made at different times fi>r lighting 
the streets At the latter date the present electric 
light was substituted. In 1846 this company had 
136 consumers and supplied 90 street lamps. 

The capital has been increased by Legislative 
enactment twice^ and now amounts to $250,000, 
while improvements have been made upon the 
works to such an extent, that at the present they 
are valued at the sum of $1,250^000 and are cap- 
able of manufiicturing 100^000,000 cubic feet of 
gas y^riv, ibr which are consumed 10^000 tons of 
coaL Tne territory supplied with gas by Uits com- 
pany includes that part of the city south of Steuben, 
CaiuU and Eagle streets and Central avenue In 
this area 48 miles of pipe are laid, supplying over 
7,500 gas consumers, and lor a number of years 
previous to iSSj^ about 1,200 street lamps. 



The first President of the Company was Henry 
L Webb, and first Superintendent, Joseph Battin. 
The present oflScers are H. H. Martin, President; 
A Van Allen, Vice-President; & W. Whitney, 
Secretary and Treasurer; Isaac Battin, Superin- 
tendent 

For a number of years preceding 1872, a spirit of 
opposition was engendered against the Albany 
Gaslight Company, which had practically a mo- 
nopoly of the gas business of the city. This re- 
sulted, in 1872, in the formation of a companv 
called the People's Gaslight Company, which 
was incorporated with a capital of $1,000,000, 
although but $700,000 were ever paid in. Large 
and expensive works were soon erected on 
the Troy road, near North Albany. All rivalry 
between the two companies was in a short time 
settled by compromise, and the city mutually di- 
vided between them; the People's Gaslight Com- 
pany receiving the territory north of Steuben and 
Canal streets, above Eagle street and Central ave- 
nue. But either mismanagement, or that the share 
of business which fell to the new company gave 
inadequate returns on the large capital invested, 
caused the investment to fail to pay, and in 1879 
the property was sold under foreclosure of mort- 
gage, and purchased by George A Wolverton and 
George L. Steadman, the mortgagees, subject to a 
bonded debt of $350,ooa llie new purchasers 
soon reorganized a new company, which was in- 
corporated January 31, 1880, with a capital of 
$500,000, under the corporate title of the People's 
Gaslight Company, assuming the old works, with 
its bonded indebtedness. This company has 22 
miles of pipe, with fitcilities for producing 200,000 
cubic feet of gas per day. The present officers 
are George A. Woh'erton, President ; George L. 
Steadman, Vice-President; H. Q. Hawley. Treas- 
urer and Secretary; William F. Wright, Superin- 
tendent 

Electricity, as a means of producing light, has^ 
during late years, reached a remarkable degree of 
perfection, and has been extensively adopted in all 
the larger cities of the country. In the Munici- 
pality of Albany this is particularly true. In most 
all cases where thb light is used in this citv, the 
electric current is produced by the Albany Electric 
Illuminating Company, organized in April, ibSi. 
The works of the company are situated at 71 
Trinity place. Here five large engines, aggregat- 
ing 650 horse-power, are used to supply tlie neces* 
sary power to produce the electric current The 
streets of Albany are all lighted by electricity, the 
Corporation having entered into a contract with 
this company to light the streets for five years from 
June 21, i88t. Four hundred and seventy-three 
street lamps are now in use, which are burned on 
an average ten and a half hours nightly. Besides 
these, about two hundred lights are used by private 
parties. These lamps are reached through eight 
circuits and nearly nmety miles of wire, A ^'stem 
of storage batteries is also in use in connection with 
the Swan incandescent light These batteries supply 
from five to forty lighu according to capadty« m 
four boors each. The officers of this company are 
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W. F. Hurcomb, President; Walter Dickson, Vice- 
President; J. Irving Wendell, Treasurer; Edward 
A. Maher, Secreiar/ and General Manager. 

The lidison light s}'stem is used by several finns 
in Albany, which employ their own motive power. 
The electric light used in the State Capitol is an 
independent system, and is produced by the ncces- 
saiy machtner/ in the building; 



PUBLIC PARKS. 

The beautiful portion of ground in this dty 
known as Washiiigton I^u'k, is of modern origin, 
tliough a portion of it has been public property 
since it was transferred to the city in 1686 by the 
gift of His Majesty James II, being included in 
the famous Dongan dhtutcr. In iSoi the ground 




was set apart for the purposes of a powder-house, 
and October 6, 1806, the ground between what is 
now Madison avenue and Sutc street, and Willett 
and Knox streets, was dedicated as the Middle 
Public square. Three years later the fancy for 
changing the names of streets became almost an 
epidemic tn Albany, and extended to this square, 
which was rechristencd Washington Square: It has 
»nce been known as Washington Square, Wash- 
ington Parade Ground, and Washington Park. 
The ground adjoining this section on the west was 
made a public burial place in 1800, and was used 
as such for more than half a century. 

The project of a public park, on an extended 
scale, was not accomplished in Albany «ithoul 
much discussion and opposition. The newspaper! 
for yean discussed the theme, while many of the 
leading progressive men of tlie city made fruitless 
attempts with repeated petitions lo the Common 
Council, setting forth the benefits of such a public 
enterprise. But in 1S69, the friends c^ the scheme 
secured the passage of the Slate law under which 
Uie present attractive park «-as established. 

lliis act created a Board of Park Commission- 
ers under whose charge the Park was constructed 
and ii mainulned. It was passed May 5, 1869, and 
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set apart what was then known as the Burial 
Ground property, before designated, the old Wash- 
ington Parade Ground, the Penitentiary Ground^ 
and the Alms-house Farm. By subsequent acts 
the powers of the Board were extended over the 
approaches to the Park, making it possible to insti- 
tute the present system of boulevards. 

The lirst meeting of the Coramisaoners was bdd 
May 8th following, the Board consisting of John 
Bridgford, Arthur Bott, George Dawson, Dudin 
Olcott, William Cassady, John Fair, Rufiis w. 
Peckham, Jr., Samuel H. Ransom, and John H. 
Van AntwerpL Mr. Van Antwerp was made Prt> 
ident, Mr. Olcott, Treasurer, and William D. Mo- 
range, Secretary. These trustees were divided into 
three classes: three to serve three yean, three to 
serve six years, and three to serve nine yean 
Their successors are appointed by the Mayor, and 
sert-e nirte years. 

The platu adopted by the Board were prepared 
by Messrs. Bogait A Cuyler. The grounds en* 
braced by, these plans were included in that por- 
tion of the' present Park bounded by Willett stteel 
on the east, Kladison awnne on the south, Statt 
street on the north, Robin street on the west lor a 
diHance oT about 63s feet, thence rannlng wed s 
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distance of about 133 Teet The development of 
the plans firom 1869 to 1872 were under the super- 
vision of R. H. Bingham as Chief Engineer, and 
William & Egerton as assistant Since 187 s, Mr. 
Egerton has had chaige of the designs and super- 
intendence. 

In July, 1870^ work was b^un, and during this 
year the Washington Parade Ground was nearly 
completed, having been fenced, graded, drained, 
and the walks and drive-ways also laid out and 
graveled. 

In 1871, its monuments and tenants having been 
removed to the Rural and other cemeteries, the old 
burial ground was laid out and thrown open as a 
part of this Park. In 1 873 the development of the 
plans was mosdy confined to that portion of the 
lake sections lying between Lexington avenue and 
Robin street In 1874, the work of construction 
was confined to that portion of the P^k bounded, 
in part, by Madison avenue and extending to Lake 
avenue and Robin street, embracing an area of 
some fifteen acrcsL 

In 1880^ what is known as the Knox street prop- 
erty, north of Madison avenue, comprising nine 
acres^ was purchased, its buildings removed, and 
improvements made 

In 1883, more land lying on Madison and Lake 
avenues was added to the Park and improvements 
begun. The gardener's cottage, propagating-houses 
and storage-houses weie built in 1883 upon a por- 
tion of the Alms-house Grounds, near the Lexing- 
ton avenue entrance to the Park. They continue in 
chaige of the iaithful gardener, Michael Fink. 

Western avenue, under the control of the Com- 
missionera^ extends firom near the northwest comer 
of the Park to the toll-gate. It is 8, 200 feet in length, 
99 feet wide* and paved to a width of 40 feet with 
granite block, curbed and sewered. The sidewalks^ 
29I feet, are flagged to a width of six feet, bordered 
with grasa^ and shaded by trees 40 feet apart In 
sleighing-time, thb avenue is the favorite resort of 
owners of horses, and presents a lively appearance. 
The improvement on this avenue was begun No- 
vember 16, 1876, and completed in the following 



The Northern Boulevard extends from Western 
avenue, east of the toll-gate, to the intersection of 
Central and Qinton avenues, a distance of 5,525 
feet It ranges from 1 50 to 66 feet in width. It 
is paved with a combination of the Telford and 
Macadam systems, and is greatly admired by pleas- Jf 
ore driversL Thb road was completed in 1878. 
It is intended to carry it on by Dudley Observatoiy, 
to connect the fine drives beyond Tivoli Hollow on 
the Rensselaer avenue and Loudonville and Shaker 
loadsi 

The area of the Park is nearly eighty-two acreSp 
It contains three miles of the best possible drive- 
ways and six miles of walki^ P^rk lake is 1,600 
feet Ions; average width, 136 feet; area, 5 acresL 
It is well supplied with boats for summer, and the 
ice is kept cleared of snow in winter for die throngs 
of lively skaters who frequent it on pleasant even* 
ingsi Music from our best band musicito% from 
the lake-house^ adds its charms on many an evening 



in summer. The drives and walks are frequented 
bv all classes. It is the gymnasium and breathing 
place of the city. 

The special features of the Park, aside firom its 
charming landscape, with hills, dales, lake and 
lawn tastefully laid gut, are its noble elms and 
other trees, many of which were there many yean 
before the Park was located. Works of art, it is 
hoped, will ere long adorn the grounds. The late 
Henry L. King bequeathed $20,000. for the erec- 
tion of a fountain, yet to be seen. The statue of 
Ceres is well enough, but the Armsby memorial bust 
b bad apology for neglecting one of our noblest 
citizens, Dr. James H. Armsby. 

The Park lies west of the Capitol about one mtl^ 
and on an elevation about two hundred feet above 
die Hudson. It b surrounded more and more 
^!9trf year by handsome residences, owned and oc- 
cumed by some of Albany's best citizens. 

The totad cost of Washington Park, including 
the Northern boulevard, city parks improved and 
maintained since 1881, and all lands bought by 
the Commissioners for construction, maintenance^ 
etc, to January i, 1885, is $1,366,878.89. The 
real estate and construction of Washington Faik 
and Western avenue cost |i,073,02a9i. 

Academy Park, in front of Albany Academy, b 
a delightful spot, consisting of about two acres of 
sloping ground, adorned with majestic shade treesi 
It was placed in the hands of the Park Commission- 
ers in 1881, and improved at a cost of $49306 the 
following year. 

Townsend Park b located at the intersection of 
Washington and Central avenues. It was first in- 
closed with a fence in 1833, and ¥ras named in 
honor of Hon. John Townsend, a most worthy 
man, formerly ^layor of the city. Area, so^TOO 
square feet 

Bleecker Park is a small triangular indosure in 
front of the Cathedral of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. It was inclosed by an iron fence in 1815, 
the city appropriating $1,000^ the remainder be- 
ing raised by subscripttonSL It contains the firtt 
public fountain erected in Albany, the gift of 
William Fleming, dedicated in July, 1863. Aiea 
16,175 square feet 

Qinton Park, named in honor of De Witt Clin* 
ton, is located on North Pearl, near Ginton avenue. 
Area, 16,415 square feet Its cross-walk b more 
convenient tnan ornamental 

Delaware square, east of Lark street and ad- 
jacent to Penitentiary Groundsi has an area of 
64,000 square feet it has no inclosnre or other 
improvements 

Capitol Pari embraced the well-trodden and 
shaded ground in front of what was the Old Capitol. 
It is included in the ground in front of the New 
Capitol and contains 90,000 square feet 

Hudson avenue Park, b a small plot of shaded 
and path-traversed land on Hudson avenue^ near 
Broadway, with an area of 10,851 square feet 

Beverwvck P^rk, located between Washington 
avenue, Ontario and Partridge streeli» contains 
about Ave acres. 
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Van Rensselaer Park, west of Ten Broeck, noidi 
of Second slree^ has an area of 4t,400 square 
feet 

St Joseph's Park, West of Ten Broeck, north of 
First street, near St. Joseph's Church, has an area 
of4t»900squareleet . 

The total area of the small parks of the dtj is 
about fourteen acres. Thejr are all, with the ex- 
ception of Capitol P^k, under the control of the 
Park Commissioners. The present P^k Commis- 
sioners are Erastus Coming, R. Lenox Banks^ 
{ohn G. Famsworth, John H. Van Antwerp^ 
)udley Olcott Robert C Bruyn, Grange Sard, 
Charles J. Buchanan and John H. FarrdL 
Dudley Olcott is President, and W. SL Egerton, 
Secretary, Engineer and Surveyor. 

STREET RAILWAYS 

The Albany horse-railway s>'stem is operated 
and controlled by two companies: The Broadway 
and the Lumber District roads by the WatervKet 
Turnpike and Railroad Company, and all the 
remaining lines by the Albany Railway Company. 

The Watervliet Turnpike and Railroad Company 
was incorporated April 15, 1862, with a capital of 
$24o,ooa All the rights and privileges al this 
time possessed by the Watervliet Turnpike Com- 
pany were purchased by the railroad company. 

Work on the proposed route from South Feny, 
by way of Broadway to the Lumber District, was 
commenced soon after the incorporation of the com- 
pany, and completed in the following year. The 
first car was run over this route — the first horse-car 
railway in Albany — ^June 22, 1863. In 1864 this 
road was extended to the Albany Cemetery, and in 
1865 to Green Island. 

This company has at present 7] miles of donUe 
track, extending from South Ferry to Green Island, 
and one mile of single track, from Broadway to the 
Lumber District Twenty-seven cars are used, 
necessitating the use of one hundred and filbr horses 
and about seventy-five employees, embraang con- 
ductors, drivers and trackmeiu 

The officers of the road are John Cary, Vice- 
President; lliomas P. Way, Treasurer and Sec- 
rctar}*; Amos Free, Superintendent The affairs of 
the road are controlled by a Board of Directors, 
which at present is composed of the following 
members: Charles Newman, James R Jermain, 
Dudley Olcott, J. W. Tillinghast, Evert Evertson, 
F. A. Faylcs, R. H. King and A. A. Sumner. 

The office of this company is at North Albany. 

North Albany, the Cemetery, Old Men's Home, 
Island Pftrk and Watervliet Arsenal are reached 1^ 
this line of street cars. 

Albakt Railway. — The Albany Railway Com- 
pany was organized and incorporated September 
I4f i86t, with a capital of $iop,ooa lU fint direc- 
tors and officers, many of whom are now dead, 
numbered some of the most reliable business men 
of Albany. These Directors were lames Kidd,George 
Dawson, John K. Porter, Eli Peny, Hug^ J. 
Hastings, C. W. Armstrong, John Tracey, lliomas 
Kcarne/i H. Crondall^G, {• Amsdelli M. Deldiant/, 



Paul Cushman and A. Van Vechten. nneadcn^ 
James Kidd; Secretary, John W. McNamara; E^gi- 
neer,Samuel McElroy; Superintendent, Henry Mix. 

In the winter of 1 863-64, work upon the new load 
was commenced on what is known as the State 
street route — extending from Broadway duoogh 
States Washington, and Central avenue to Knox 
street — ^and completed in February of this year, die 
first car runing over thb route Febmaiy aa,i864. 
In 1 86$ this line was extended to WesI Albany. 
At the same time a road was built diiov^ Soq^ 
Peail to Kenwood. 

The next extension was make in 1866^ from 
State to Van Woert on Peari street In 1873, ^^ 
is known as the Qinton avenue line was completed. 
This route extends from North Peail street up 
Ginton avenue, through Lexington avenne to Cen- 
tral avenue. In 1875, what is known as the Hamil- 
ton street line was completed to Leni^ton ] 
In 1877, this route was extended to Qtu^ 
and in 1885, to Partridge street 

The capital of this company has been increased 
twice — in 1 869 and 1 873, and now amoonts to ^aoo^- 
ooa In the first report made to the Raifaoad Com- 
misiioners in 1865, this company had if miles 
of double track and s| miles single tm^ is car^ 
and 69 horses. From a like report made in 1884, 
we find the following: four miles double track, 18- 
miles single track, 44 cars, arul 115 horaes. 

The present Directors are A. & Banks^ T. J. 
Cornell, Michael Delehanty, Willltam H. Johnson, 
Daniel Manning, William P. PrenUce^ John W Mc- 
Namara, Robert C Pruyn, Joseph T. Rice^ & W. 
Rosendale, Philip Ten Eyck, A. Van Vechten, Isaac 

Waldman. President, Treasurer and Superintendent 
John W. McNamara; Secretary, James H. HaniuQ^ 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

There is an old record of the existence of fire 
officers in Albany as early as October 15, 1694, 
called "Brant-mastera." 

'' It is ordered, and found venr Reauiftto y* y* 
Aldermen of each respective Ward mall cause 
to be made two Brantleere [fire ladders], a greate 
one and a little one^ with yron hooks^ and y* in 
time of one month, and cause to be brought to a 
ready place in case of an^ occasion whataome ever, 
and then to bring in their accounts^" 

As eariy as December 7, 1706, the city had a 
kind of primitive fire department conmting of 
what were called ' ' Fyre-masters." &grs the Council 
record: 

'Mt is resolved that the following Penons be 
appointed Fyre-masters for y* ensuing yeare^ until 
y* 19th of October next: William Hogan, Anthony 
Coster, William Jacobse, loh* Qacsc^ Jan Eveitse 
and Jacobus Schuyler, who are to view y* chim- 
neyes where are fyres within y* dty, and oyeP 
inconvenient places, one each fourteen nights; 
and where they find chimneys extraordinaiy fouk^ 
to fine y* owner in ye summe of three shilltngi^ 
and where Q'res kept in unconvenient piace% dan* 

rous to take (yre^ to wx^ s«di Qrre tp be 
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These ''Fyre-masters^" with like poweis and do- 
tieik were appointed for many suocesdve yeaix 

In 1736, the Common Coanctl ordained that 
if any person appointed fire-master refused or 
neglected to serve, a fine of thirty shillings was 
imposed for each offense. That year the following 
persons were appointed: 

Joh's Dcfreest, Egbert Bratt, Teunis Slingerlandt, 
GelynVerplank, Gerret Lansing, Peter P. Schuyler. 

At a meeting of the Common Council^November 
^4» I73<3^ it was ordered that "hooks and ladders 
be made with all speed, and kept within con- 
venient places within the city for avoiding the peril 
offire." 

December 22, 1731, the Common Council re- 
solved to purchase a fire engine and on February 
12, 1732, the city fathers resolved to purchase 
the Richard Newsham engine, fifth dze, with six 
feet suction-pipe and forty feet leather hose-pipe. 

In due time the engine was received in the city 
with great rejoicing. It was an object of greater 
curiosity, and gave a greater sense of security and 
satis&ction, than the arrival, over a century after- 
wards» of the first fire-steamer. It protected the 
city against fire for many yean. 

In 1743, Robert Lansing; Bamardus Hansen 
and Michael Bassett were appointed managers of 
the engine in case of fire; and were directed to 
be always ready upon any occadon when it might 
be wanted, lliey were each to make a key to 
open the lock of the shed where the engine stood, 
and to place the keys in some part of their houses 
where they might be found when th^ were 
absent; and they were each to receive for their 
services a skepple of wheat each per year. 

The shed where the engine was kept,. stood on 
the ground now known as the corner of Beaver 
and South Peari streets. This was the first fire 
engine brought to the Gty of Albany. 

In 1763, an engine was purchased by Harmse 
Gansevoort in England, at a cost of $397. sa 
This, probably, was the second fire engine ordered 
by the city. 

In 1792, another engine was owned by the city; 
for the times^ a very superior machine; one of the 
only two manufactured by the elder John Mason, 
in rhiladelphia. Its mate was» for a long time; 
in possession of the Diligent Fire Company of 
that ci^. The engine-house in 1792 was at 
the north-west comer of the old English Church 
on State street 

In 1793, ranks were formed of people, consist- 
ing of two lines opposite each other, one to pass 
the water to the fire and the other to return the 
empty buckets. It was not uncommon to see 
botli young and old, male and female, in' the ranks. 
In those days e\'ery house was required to have 
three leather water-buckets hanging in its halL 
In case of fire the inmates were reauired not only 
to bring them to the scene of the disaster, but 
were compelled to go into the ranks, A fire 
engine was a novelty in those days. Albany with 
5,000 inhabitants boasted of two— one could 
•carcely be called an engine. The largest one 
VM about as powerful u our present gaidca 



engine^ and the other, which was called a house 
engine, was so light as to be easily carried by one 
man. The engines were filled by buckets and 
the water thrown by a pipe. 

In 1839, a bell was directed to be placed in 
the cupola of the jail to be rung in case of fire. 

The expenditures of the Fire Department for six 
years ending Mav 1, 1840; were as follows: 1835, 
$3,477.i6; 1836, $5,679.69; 1837, $6,847,945 
»838, $3,834.60; 1839, ♦4,107.98; 1840, ^10,- 

950.30. 

March 6, 1843, the Common Council passed a 

law regulating the duties of Qiief Engineer, and 

fixed his salary at $600 per annum. 

In January, 1846, the Chief Engineer of the 
Fire Department reported that Albany had eleven 
engine companies, two hook and ladder companies^ 
one hose company, and one ax company. In 1845 
there had been forty-two fires and twenty-one 
alarms; loss of property $57*232, on which was 
insured $43>252. 

The Common Council, October 2, 1848, favored 
paying firemen $30 per }-ear, and appointing a 
Chief Engineer with a salary of $700; to devote 
all his time to the duties of the oflBce. 

On the 27th of November, a new fire law was 
passed entirely reorganizing the fire department 

It was ordered also that no wooden building, 
wholly or partially covered with wood, should 
thereafter be erected in any part of Albany east 
of Lark street; and that eaves; cornices and gut- 
ters should be made of metal. 

The amount expended by the Fire Department 
for the year ending May i, 1850; was $20,476.47. 
Of this $2,528.57 were for the Hose Depot, $!,• 
303. 58 for netir hose, and $890 for fire police. • 

In September, 1852, the first use of a fire anni- 
hilator in Albany was satis&ctorily made at a fire 
which destroyed but one building. The amount 
for the year ending November i, 1852, for the Fire 
Department amounted to $16,178.92. 

In the year 1856, the losses by fire in Albany 
amounted to the sum of $72, 20a 

The number of fires from July ist to December 
27, was 27; alarms, 13; false alarms, 8; losses^ 
$26,285. During the corresponding period of 
1856 there were 12 fires; 8 alarms; 3 fiilse alarms. 
Leases, $72, 20a 

June 30, 1858, the Chief Engineer reported 37 
fires during the past year; 21 alarms; and 7 fiilse 
alarms, making sixty-five times the department 
had been called out The amount of property 
destroyed was $4590649 of which $34>i49 was in- 
sured. 

September 29th, a firemen's jubilee was held in 
Albany for three days. About three tiiousand fire- 
men from six diflierent States came to the city; 
from Detroit, Providence, and Newark. Exempt 
firemen to the number of 200^ drew old *^ Na 4." 
The old men became so enthusiastic as to cause 
much sport Becoming inspired with their old 
ardor and giving the old cry '* Hi yi ! give way boysl 
gi\-e wayl they dashed up State street, calling out 
hearty cheers from the young firemen and tb« 
spectatofii 
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On August 9, 1859, a resolution was passed au- 
thorizing the sale of the old fire appaiatus^ widi 
the exception of two old engines and two hose- 
carts. 

The report of the Chief Engineer for the jear end- 
ing January i, i860, shows there were 10 fires where 
companies were in service; 18 where companies 
were not in service; false alarms, 8; amount of 
propeny destroyed, Sii,S37; insurance, $7»362. 
Fire Department expenses for the year ending No- 
vember I, 1861, were $18,641.55; 

April 23, 1861, a, resolution was passed by the 
Common Council granting members of the several 
engine, hose, and hook and ladder companies 
who might join any military organization to main- 
tain the integrity of the Union, their full time dur- 
ing their absence. 

During the year ending June 30, 1863, the 
Report of Chief-Engineer James McQuade shows 
tliere were 29 fires; 20 alarms; and 3 lalse alarms; 
amount of property destroyed $19,350, all covered 
by insurance. 

On July 13, 1863, the City Council authorized 
purchasing a steam fire engine to be located on 
Capitol Hilly at a cost not to exceed $3, 50a 

On April 25, 1864, J. C Cuykr, William Mix, 
Jr., William J. Shankland, Edward Leslie, James 
Allen, William G. Weed, Jacob Fredenrich, Theo- 
dore J. Cuyler, Oscar ll Hascy, J. Owen Moore, 
William A, Sumner, Frank W. Vosburgh, John 
A. Goeway, Robert Harris, William H. Keid, 
Henry L Wait, Ed. A. Gapp, Charles F. Gapp. 
John S. Dickcrman, Harns I^irr, George E. lii- 
tham, lliomas Hastings, Andrew G. White, James 
D. Wilson, llieodore S. Comstock, Daniel Don- 
caster, William H. Taylor, James Main, John 
Mahan, and Hcnr}* Lansing were appointed fire- 
men as members of the Beaverwyck Steam Fire 
Engine Company. 

J. C Cuyler was made fireman of the company; 
William Mix, Jr., First Assistant; William J. 
Shankland, Second Assfbtant; and Edward Leslie^ 
Clerk. 

Chief-Engineer James McQuade^ in a petition to 
the Common Council in January, 1865, stated that 
experience had proved beyond question that steam 
engines must supersede those w*orked by hand. 
All the principal cities and many large villages had 
introduced steamers, and hand engines had been 
abandoned. He also sujrgested that horses should 
be substituted in doing the drag work, as the force 
of men required to drag an engine to a fire was 
beyond the number obtainable. 

Albany in 1865 had three steamers: the James 
McQuade, the Putnam, and the Thomas Kearney. 
February 19, 1865, it m-as resolved to pay each 
of the engmeers of the several steamers the sum of 
$75 per month; firemen and drivers to be allowed 
$45 per month. 

The amount paid by the city on account of the 
Fire Department for the year ending November i, 
186^, was $34»oi6.02. 

Alarch 29, 1867, an Act to Reorganize the 
Fire Department of the Citv of Albany became a 
law.— The provisions of this law, with subse- 



quent amendments^ are easily accessible to eveiy 
citizen. 

On February 19, 1872, the act reorganizing the . 
Department was amended by the L^slature in 
some partiifulars 

The powers and duties of the Chief Engineer of 
the Fire Department are very large and responsible. 
These duties are now, and have long been, most 
ably performed by James McQuade. 

In 1870 the number of alarms was 60; number 
of fires in which the Department was in service, 23. 

There were six Steam Fire Companies; twoTrudt 
Companies, and 1,800 feet of hose in the Hose 
Depot 

Gongs were placed in the readence of each As- 
sistant Engineer. The working of this alarm tele- 
graph did not fail in a single instance in transmit- 
ting the alarm during the year, giving sure evidence 
of its great value as a rapid agent for conveying fire 
alarms and preventing destruction by fire through 
delaysL 

In February, 1870^ the incorporated Fire De- 
partment leased the pleasant and commodious 
rooms in the Gty Building, which have been com- 
fortably furnished with every convenience and 
comfort 

On September 2, 1870, the horses attached to 
steamer Ka 6 became unmanageable while coming 
down Hudson avenue and ran away. Mr. Andrew 
McGraw, the driver in charge, used every exertion 
to check them, without success^ They continued 
at a furious rate to the dock, and dabbed into the 
basin carrying the driver and steamer with them. 
The horaes were drowned, and the steamer so badly 
damaged as to render it necessary to send it to 
Amoskeag Works to be rebuilt; it was placed in 
perfect order and returned to the city in two 
months. Mr. McGiaw was not injured, although 
the shock was a very severe one to him. 

In the year 1875, the Board of Fire Commis- 
sioners m*as as follows: 

Hon. Edmund L. Judson, Mayor, President, tx 
officio; Philip O'Brien, George E. Latham, Oarret 
A. Van Allen, Thomas Austin; J. C Cuyler, 
Secretary. 

Engineers. — ^James McQuade^ Chief Engineer; 
T. C Griffin, George £. Mink, John C Moll, 
William K. Qute^ A^stants^ 

Fire Alarm Telegraph. — William J. Call, 
Superintendent; John AL Carroll, Assbtant-Super^ 
intendent; John ti. Nelson, James BL Finn, Oper* 
ators; John Wilson, Janitor. 

The losses by fire during the year aggregated 
$33^,ooa Neariy all the fiies were of incendiaij 
origin. 

During this year incendiarism was more extenim 
than at any time since the organization of the 
Department The boldness of £ese crimes exhib* 
ited daring and recklessness of most alarmiog 
character. The most earnest eflTorti of Cbia 
McQuade and the police were made to detect and 
bring to justice the perpetrators of these dastardi/ 
deeds. The loss bv fire in the building comer a 
Green street, occupied by Rathbone^ Sard ft Ca— 
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which was an act of bold incendiarism as was ever 
committed in this city — exceeded $iO(>,ooa 

The Protective Association, an honor and a 
source of untold safety in the protection of prop- 
erty, was oiganized and supported by the insurance 
interests. 

In 1880^ we find : 

Insured losses on real and personal property. . $i37»2oo.09 
Uninsured,, ^ m » •• 15*806.64 

Total loss fi53ti65.73 

Annual cost of maintaining^ Fire Department, 
$749677.96; total number of men employed by 
Fire Department, 221; area covered by Fire De- 
partment, 14A SQuare miles; population of Albany, 
loo^ooa Nine lives were lost by fire during the 
year. 

On November it, 1880, Steamer Companv Na 
5 was suspended, by order of Chief McQuade, for 
neglect in the performance of duty at a fire. Not 
one of the members, except the foreman, appeared 
at the fire. On December 13, the company was 
re-organized, with John J.Mee,Uie former foreman, 
reappointed. 

The Insurance Patrol is of great value to the 
Department, and it is noticeable with what 
promptness Captain Foster has responded to all 
calls^ as is the activity of the officers and mem- 
bers of the company when in service. 

The total inaarance on the Fire Department 

property amoiiBti to. ^59i350-o6 

The receipti from all sources for the fiscal year 

ending October 31, 1880 7ii5i7.6o 

Total $130^876.60 

Disborsements for tfie year ending October 31, 

1880 574.677.96 

Indebtedness oCycar ending October 31, 1879 10^596.01 

Total espenditnres I851S74.57 

Steamer companies of Albany are as follows: 
Steamer Comapny Na i, is members^ 236 Wash- 
ington avenue; Steamer Company Na 2, 16 mem* 
bers^ 157 Livingston avenue; Steamer Company 
Na 3, 15 members^ 895 Broadway; Steamer Com- 
pany Na 4t 15 members, 69 Hudson avenue; 
Steamer Company No. 5, 14 members^ 289 South 
Pearl street; Steamer Company Na 6, 1 5 members^ 
Jefferson, comer Swan street; Steamer Com- 
pany Na 7, 16 members^ Ginton avenue, 
comer Ontario street; Steamer Company Na 
8, 16 members^ Broadwav, comer North First 
street. North Albany; Truck Company No t, 
as members^ 57 Westerlo; Truck Company Na 
a, at members^ 126 Qinton avenue; Insur- 
ance Patrol, o members^ 4 1 Hudson avenue; Hose 
Depot, 133 Hamilton street; Repair Shop, 34 Plain 
street Fune Alarm Telegraph Central Sution, Gty 
Building, South Pearl street, comer Howard. . 

During the year ending October 31,1882, there 
were forty-two alarms of fire; the total lossi ti47,* 
97ao5, 

Fire-ahurm Bell in Gty HalL— The question for 
% ftre*alarm bell became a very interesUng one in 



the year 1882, during the erection of the new Gty 
Halt 

For some time the bell in the Second Reformed 
Church on Beaver street was used as a fire-alarm 
belL The congregation having moved into their 
new edifice, the Department lost the use of one of 
the best aJarm bells in the city. 

No providon had been made for a bell in the 
imposing tower of the new City HalL The Board 
of Fire Commissioners, by authority of the City 
Council, purchased of Meneely & Co., of Troy, a 
bell seventy inches at mouth, fifty and one-half 
inches in height, five and one-tenth inches thick- 
ness, of sound bore. Weight, 7,049 pounds. 

lliis bell exceeds in size, weight and volume of 
sound, any bell in the city. It was hoisted to its 
place in the tower October 28, 1882. Within 
two weeks after, the attachment to the fire-alarm 
circuit was made 

The fire-alarm telegraph was first put in operation 
in Albany in 1868. 

The Board of Fire Commissioners in 1884. — 
Hon A. Bleecker Banks, Mayor, President, ex 
ojfich^ Thomas D. Coleman, Andrew & Uline, 
John McEwen, James H. Lyman, Dennis A. 
Ronan; Andrew & Uline, Secretary; Lewis J. 
Miller, Gerk. 

James McQuade, Chief Engineer; Joseph C 
Griffin, John C Mull, George £. Mink, William 
K. Gute, Assistants^ 

From the Annual Report of the Fire Commis- 
sioners ending October 31, 1884* wc gather the 
lollowing: die financial standing of the Depart- 
ment b in a very favorable condition; the annual 
expenses are about $85,ooa 

The Companies, having ten steamers, con«st each 
of a foreman whose salary is $300 per annum; eight 
members at $200 each. The tlirce Track Compa* 
nieshave twelve members each, at $200 per annum. 
The permanent employees are an engineer, $1,080; 
fireman, $720; driver, If 7 20^ to each engine; a 
tilcman, $720; and driver, $720, to each track, 
llie whcde force, including the telegraph depart- 
ment, numbers 145. 

There are ten steamers^ of which Nos. 9 and 10 
are reserves, and, with the exception of the two 
latter, were made at the Amoskeag Works, in Man- 
chester, N. H., and with their hose-carts are valued 
At $5, 1 50 each. The tracks, valued at $2, 250 each, 
are drawn by horses worth $300 each, of which . 
there are thirty. The property of the Fire Depart- 
ment is valued as follows: 

Apparatus. $45 000 

Fire-alana tdegrapk, apparatiu fixturss 

and supplies • . . • . 56 000 

Furniture, fixtures, etc 26000 

Hose, fixtures, katber, tods. etc..... • •• 28 000 

I IorM% harness, cte. 14000 

Real estate 13c 

Repair Shop and Supply Depaitmcnt... o 

ToUl $310 

The lire record of the year was below the aveiagu 
in total losses. Tlie record of incendiarism has 
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The salaries of the officers are as follows: 

Chief Engineer, $3»ooo per annum; Secre- 
tary, $i,ooo ; Clerk, $720; Superintendent 
Fire-alarm Telegraph, $1,500; Superintendent 
Hose and Supply Depot, $1,200; Relief Engin* 
eer, $1,080; Veterinary Surgeon, $6oa 

The amount of insurance on the property of the 
Department is $62, 85a 

'i he Hose Depot is one of the most attractive 
adjuncts of the Fire Department The hose, with 
extra tenders, wheels, fuel, etc, and extras of all 
kinds, are stored. The hose is all brought to 
the depot after a fire and is washed and dried, a 
constant supply being always on hand in case of 
need. 

The Relief Fund, incorporated in 1883 for the 
relief of disabled firemen, consists of the Mayor, 
the Fire Commissioners and the Chief of the De- 
partment as the body corporate. The fines paid 
by firemen are placed in this fund, and are increased 
by voluntary subscription, it now amounts to 
about $2,ooa 

The fire-alarm telegraph was first operated in 
Albany in June, 1868. There are now seventy- 
seven alarm-boxes, seven church bells, the Gty 
Hail bell, and the engine and truck houses con- 
nected with this office bv over seventy miles of 
wire. The hammers and striking machinery are 
independent of the tongues and ropes of the several 
bells. I'he wires are tested every twenty minutes 
in the twenty-four hours. Tliere is also an exten- 
sive telephone service in connection with all engine- 
houses. 

We may say, without question, that the City of 
Albany has great confidence in all the officers and 
men of its Fire Department, trusting fully in their 
courage^ skill, and fidelity. 



THE ERIE CANAL AS RELATED TO 

ALBANY. 

In the early development of the canal S}'stem of 
this State, many citizens of Albany took a promi- 
nent part The first company formed to improve 
the inland navigation of this State was called the 
Western Inland Lock Navigation Company. It 
was incorporated March 30, 1792. Tlie object, as 
stated in the act of incorporation, was to open a 
water communication between the southern, north- 
ern and western parts of this State. This was to be 
accomplished by a system of lock navigation from 
the Hudson River to Lakes Ontario and Seneca. 
Another company was formed called the Northern 
Inland Lock Navigation Company, to open naviga- 
tion between the Hudson River and Lake Champ- 
lain, llie Commissioners in Albany to receive 
subscriptions to the stock of $250,000, of each 
com^ny, were Abraham Ten Broeck, John Tay- 
ler, J?hifip S. Van Rensselaer, Cornelius Glen and 
John Ten Broeck. llie first Directors of the West- 
em Company were Philip Schuyler, Leonard 
Gansevoort, Jeremiah Van Rensselaer, Elkanab 
Watson, John Tayler, Jellis A. Fonda, William 
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North, Goldsbro Banyar, Daniel Hale^ Jolm 
Watta^ Walter Livingston, Dominic Lynch and 
James Watson. The Directors of the Western Com- 

ny were Philip Schuyler, Abraham Ten Broed^, 
ohn Williams, Stephen Van Rensselaer, Jaoobna 
'an Schoonhoven, John Van Rensselaer, Abraham 
G Lansing, Cornelius Glen. Henry Qoackenboi^ 
Robert R. Livingston, Philip Livingston, James 
Duane and Abraham McComh. 

The plans as attempted to be carried out by these 
companies were not very successful, but an accoona 
of their efforts does not exclusively belong to a lus- 
tory of Albany County. This brief reference to 1 
is given to show the large percentage of Albany 
pitiilists who were interested in them and who 
ever ready to lend their influence and wealth ia 
promoting the commerce of the State, 

In 1 8 10^ the Legislature resolved 
tural and commercial interests of the State required 
that the inland navigation, from the Hudson River lo 
Lake Ontario and I^ke Erie, should be improved and 
completed on a scale commensurate witn the great 
advantages to be derived from the accomidishment 
of that important object Doubting the resooices 
of the Western Inland Lock Navigation Companj 
to be adequate to such improvement the Lq^* 
islature appointed Governeur Morris^ Stephe n Van 
Rensselaer, De Witt Qinton, Simeon De\ntt, Will- 
iam Nortfa^ Thomas Eddy and Peter B. Portei; 
commissioners for exploring the whole ront^ and 
to examine the outlet to Oneida Lake^ with a view 
to deepening the channel to prevent innndatioDS^ 
Tlie opening of hostiliUes between thb conatiy 
and Great Britain two years later, put an end to 
this contemplated improvement 

No city on tlie line of the Erie Canal has been 
more directly benefited by the opening of dm 
great water thorough&re tluin the City of Albanj; 
nor was there a place, in the bq^nning of this 
great undertaking, which furnished more men of 
brains, character and wealth, who largely oontcib- 
uted to push forward this great work. 

There may be some question as to who fiislOMH 
ceived the scheme of connecting the waters of Lake 
Erie with the Hudson. Joel Ikrlow, a New £^g>- 
land poet, as early as 1787, published a poem 
called " llie Vision of Columbus^" from whidi is 
quoted lines that seem prophetic of our grand canal 
system. Certain it is, the poem was published 
when that magnificent project of the Erie Canal^ if 
it had any other place than in the imaginatioa of 
a poet, was probably regarded as the visionaiy 
chimera of an enthusiast But the printed sdieme 
of the poet may have avrakened the attention of 
some strong mind to undertake the task of 
ing out what we now behold in succenfiil 
tion, foreshadowed in these words : 

*' He law, at widely spread the unchannded vlali^ 
Where inland leainit for ages bloomed in vau^ 
Canals, long winding, ope a watery fiigli^ 
And distant streams, and seas» and lakes 



•• Ffom fair Albania, toward the faUlaK ssa. 
Back through the midland, lei^theniag chasMlsna^ 
Meet the far lakei^ the beauteous towns that lif% 
And llttdson joined to broad Ohio's wavsk** 
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Almost as early as the publication of 
Elkanah Watson, born on Plymouth Rock^ con* 
ceived the practicability of a canal from Albany to 
Lake Erie. In i8o4» writing to Pelcg Wadsworth, 
the revoluUonary general and Member ofCoi^gies^ 
he says: **The dream of connecting the great 
lakes with the Hudson has been my leading lK>bby 
since 1788. Mr. Adams considered me an entfan- 
siast in this vast object, and that the mania had 
seized upon me with such force as to endanger a 
due attention to my own interests, and caud<Mied 
me as a liriend to moderate my zeal" 

A writer in the AUnny DaUy AdoarHstr^ nnder 
the signature of Verdicius, ascribes the scheme of 
uniting the Hudson River to Lake Erie by a nav- 
igable canal to Elkanah Watson, offering in proof 
the private journal of Mr, Watson, during a lOor 
fiom Schenectady to Geneva in 1791, when he care- 
fully explored the ground, streams and small lakes 
lying on the route. This journey u said to have 
been made with a view of recommending to public 
notice the project of uniting the two waters. The 
progressive spirit, activity and enezgy of Mr. Wat* 
son, united with the testimony of his contemporaries^ 
force us to regard him as the man whose mind orig- 
inated the Erie CanaL 

In this article we merely endeavor to give a 

f>ioper historic prominence to Albany, whose 
eading citizens were so active in the canal pro- 
ject, and who helped to carry it to a successful 
completion. 

Mr. Watson awakened many other citizens of 
Albany to a belief in the practicability of this canal, 
and who aided with their influence and wealth to 
make its completion possible. Among them were 
the Van Rensselaers and Schuylers, John and 
Isaiah Townsend. 

February 7, 1816, a meeting was called al the 
Tontine Coffee-House to urge the subject of a 
canal upon the people and the Legislature^ «gned 
by Archibald Mclntyre^ James Kane, John Wood- 
worth, William James, Charles E. Dudley, Dudley 
Walsh, Barent Bleecker, John Van Schaick, Rens- 
selaer Westerlo and Harmanus Bleecker. A com- 
mittee was appointed in each ward to secure agna- 
tures to a memorial to the Legislature. This 
seems to have been the first organi^d effort on the 
part of the citizens to promote this scheme. In 
April following, an act was passed to ''provide for 
the iinprovement of the internal navigation of this 



Under this act Stephen Van Rensseher, De Witt 
Clinton, Samuel Young, Joseph Ellicott and Myron 
HoUey were appointed Commissioners ''to con- 
sider, devise and adopt such measures" as might 
or should be " requisite to facilitate and effect the 
communication, bv means of canab and lock% 
t)etween the navigable waters of the Hudson River 
and Lake Erie, and the said navigable waters and 
Lake ChampUin." 

The report of this commission was the subject 
of much contest in the next Legishtoie^ and the 
act authorizing the construction of the canal was 
not passed until the hst day of the sesrion, April 

«5f «>«7. 



October 8, 1823, the first boat pssed through the 
completed portion of the canal, east of Genesee 
River, into the Hudson. The appearance of this 
stranger was greeted by many demonstrations of joy. 
Although the great work was not completed, the 
people of Albany determined to celebrate the event 
with appropriate ceremonies. The Common Coun- 
cil appointed a committee, consisting of Aldermen 
Gibbons^ Baldwin, Humphrey, Cassidy, Ten Eyck, 
and the Chamberlain, who had charge of the arrange- 
ments. Solomon Van Rensselaer was Marshal of the 
day. At sunrise a national salute was fired and the 
bells rung. A large military and civic parade was an 
important feature of the celebratioiL Business gen- 
erally was suspended, and the enure population of 
the city and thousands of strangers seemed to have 
joined in the celebration. Speeches were delivered 
by the Mayor, Charles E Dudley, Ex-Governor De 
Witt Qinton and many others 

Cadwallader Colden thus describes the scene pre- 
sented on this occasion: "The pencil can do no 
justice to the scene presented on Uie fine autumnal 
morning when the Albany lock was first opened. 
Numerous steamboats and river vessels, splendidly 
dressed, decorated the beautiful amphitheatre formed 
by the hills which border the valley of the Hudson 
at this place; the river winding its bright stream 
far from the north and losing itself in the distance 
to the south; the islands it embraced; the woods 
variegated by the approach of winter, a beauty pe- 
culiar to our climate; the wreathed arches and 
other embellishments which had been erected for 
the occasion, were all objects of admiration. A 
line of canal-boat3, with colors flying, bands of 
music, and crowded with people^ were seen com- 
ing from the north and seemed to glide over the 
level grounds which hid the waters of the canal 
for some distance, as if they were moved by en- 
chantment 

"The first boat that entered the lock was the 
De Witt Ginton, having on board Governor Yates, 
the Mayor and Corporation of Albany, the Canal 
Commissioners and Engineers, the committees and 
otiier citizens. One, not the least attractive part of 
tiie scene, was filled with ladies. The cap-stone of 
the lock was laid with Masonic ceremonies by the 
fraternity, who appeared in great numbers and in 
grand costume. 

"The waters of the West and of the ocean were 
then mingled by Dr. Mitchell, who pronounced an 
epiihalamium upon the union of the river and the 
lakes, after which the lock-gates were opened, and 
the De Witt Clinton majestically sunk upon the 
bosom of the Hudson. 

"She was then towed by long lines of barges past 
the steamboats and other vesseb to a wharf at the 
upper end of the citv, where those gendemen who 
were embarked on hoard the canal-boats landed, 
and joined a military and civic procession, which 
was conducted by a large stage, fancifullv deco* 
rated, erected for the occasion in front of tne Cap* 
ItoL- 

The system of canal navigation, as at this time com* 

Eleted, soon proved the wisdom of its originatoiiL 
during the summer of 1814 and 1815, widi occa- 
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sional interruptions, arising from repftiis and plac- 
ing of new structures, the Gtjr of Albanj bqpm to 
realize the benefits of canal navigation, and the 
daily announcement of the arrival and departure of 
canal-boats in the public journals^ indicate the im- 
portance that was attached to this great channd of 
commerce^ 

October 26, 1825, the canal from Lake Erie to 
the Hudson River was completed. It wasdeddedto 
commemorate the event by ceremonies the most 
brilliant and impressive that could be devised, and 
along the whole length of the canal, eadb place, 
in proportion to its means» sought to outrival its 
neighbor in expressions of joy upon this memorable 
occasion. 

Ihe Common Council of Albany, October 17, 
1825, appointed a committee, consbtiqg of Alder- 
men Denniston, Cassidy, Lush, Esleeck and Costi- 
gan, to devise means to celebrate the event A 
public meeting of the citizens was held in the Cap- 
itol, September 14 th, over which Colonel Elbha 
Jenkins presided. At this gathering twenty-five 
citizens were selected to act as a committee to 
adopt measures for celebrating the cmnpletion of 
the great project. A similar meetiqg of citizens 
and transporters was held a few days later. By 
these public gatherings much enthusiasm was 
aroused. 

The passage of the first canal-boat from Buf- 
falo into the Albany basin was announced by 
the successive discharge of cannon, placed along 
the canal between Lake Erie and the Hudson, 
and along the Hudson between Albany and 
New York. The Buffalo boat entered the badn at 
three minutes before 1 1 o'clock, a. m. At five min- 
utes before 12 the sound of "the return fire from 
New York " reached Albany. 

The celebration was general along the entire 
line of the canal. The water pageant started from 
Buffalo on the morning of October 26, 1825, the 
boat Seneca Chief being fitted up for the dignitaries 
leading in the triumphant passage. On the morn- 
ing of November 2d it had reached Albany. 

The proceedings at Albany we cannot detail at 
length. They were thus described in the Albany 
Daily Advertiser: 

'< At 10 o'clock the Seneca Chief, with the Gov- 
ernor, Lieutenant-Governor, the BuflTalo, Western 
and New York Committees on board, came down 
in fine style, and the thunder of cannon proclaimed 
that the work was done, and the assembled multi- 
tude made the welkin ring with shouts of gladness. 
It was not a monarch which they hailed, but it was 
the majesty of genius, supported bv a free people^ 
that rode in triumph and commancied the admira- 
tion of men stout of heart and firm of purpose.** 

At II o'clock the procession was formed and 
paraded through the principal streets of the city, 
under the direction of Welcome Esleeck, John Tay- 
ler, James Gibbons and Francis L Bradt, Marshal 
of the day. After the procession reached the Cap- 
itol, impressive services were held. An ode^written 
for the occasion by John Augtistus Stone, of the 
Albany Theatre, .was sung. Addresses were made 
by Philip Howe, of New York; William James^ 



Chairman of the Committee ofGtiMiis of Albany; 
and Laeutenant-Govemor Tallma4ge. The exer- 
cises were followed by a magnificent collation, pro- 
vided for the guests by the ddzens of Albany at the 
Columbia-street Bridge. In the evening a grand 
ball was held at Knickeri>ocker Hall, wher^ as 
was said by an eye-witnesa^ was coiigr^;ated the 
beauty of the city, and the expresaon of sparkling 
eyes evinced that "the last, best gift to man" felt a 
deep interest in the prosperity and gloiy of the 
State. 

Everything pertaining to the celd>radon of this 
great event was conducted in the best manner and 
commensurate with the greatness of the project To 
Albany in a special degree was the opening of the 
Erie C^nal a great blesang. On its commercial ad- 
vancement it hid a wonderful beneficoitinfiuence. A 
few years after its completion the editor of the Da3y 
Advertiser asserted that the wholesale buane» of 
the city had quadrupled during the two Tears since 
the opening of the canal, and that Albany mer- 
chants had opened a direct busness with the man- 
u&cturers of Europe. The construction of railroads 
has materially lessened the commerce of the canals^ 
but still it forms an important factor in Albany's 
commercial activities 

The dates of the annual opening and clonnn^ of 
this canal will be valuable for reference: 1824, 
opened April 30,closed December 4; 1825^ April is, 
December 5; 1826, April 20^ December 18; 1827, 
April 22, December 18; 1828, March 27, December 
20; 1829, May 2, December 17; 1830^ Afwil 20^ 
December 17; 1831, April 16, December i; 183a, 
April 25, December 21; 1833, April 19, Decem- 
ber 12; 1834, April 17, December 12; 1835, April 
15, No\-ember 30; 1836, April 25, November a6; 
1837, April 20, December 9; 1838, April 12, No- 
vember 2s; 1839, April 20^ December 16; 1840^ 
April 20, December 9; i84i» April 24, November 
^o; 1842, April 20, November 28; i843» May t, 
November 30; i844> April 18, November 26; 
1 845* April 15, -November ao; 1846, April 16, 
November 25; 1847, May i, November 30; 1848, 
May I, December 9; 1849, May i, December 5; 
1850, April 22, December 11; 1851, April 15, De- 
cembers; 1852, April 20^ December 16; 1853, April 
20, December 20; 1854, Ma^ I.December 3; 185$, 
May I, December 10; 1856, May 5, December 4; 
1857, May 6, December 1$; 1858, April 28, De- 
cember 8; 1859, April 15, December 12; 1860^ 
April 25, December 1 2; 1861, May i, December 10; 
1862, 5lay I, December 10; 1863. Mav 1, Decem- 
ber 9; 1864, April 30, December 8; 1065, MaTi» 
December 12; i860, Mav i, December 12; 1867, 
May 6, December 20; 1068, May 4> December 7; 
1869, May 6, December 10; 1870^ May 10^ De- 
cember 8; 1871, April 24, December 1; 1872, 
May It, December 1; 1873, May is. Decembers; 
1874, May s* December ii 187^, May 18, No- 
vember 30; 1876, May 4t December i; 1877, May 
8, December 7; 1878, April 15, December 7; 1879^ 
April 8, December 6; i88c^ April 16, November 
21; 1881, May 12, December 8; 1882, April 11, 
December 7; 1883, Mav 7» December i; 18849 
May 6, December 1; 1885, May lit Deoember i. 
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ALBANY INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

The Albany Insurance Company was incorpo- 
rated March 8, 1811, and authorized ** to make all 
kinds of insurance against fire, upon the inland 
transportation of goods, wares and merchandise, 
marine insurance^ and insurance upon life or lives, 
by way of tontine or otherwise, and generally to do 
and perform all matters and things relating to the 
said objects." The first Directors were El»ha Jen- 
kins, Philip S. Van Rensselaer, Isaiah Townsend, 
Dudley Walsh, Heniy Guest, Jr., Charles Z. Piatt, 
Simeon De Witt, Stephen Lush, Charles D. Coo- 
per, Thomas Gould, John Woodworth, Peter 
Gansevoort, and Christian Miller. The shares were 
%ioo each and not to exceed 5,000 in number. 
Its duration was placed at twenty years. In 1828 
the charter was extended to 1851, and the capital 
stock reduced from $500^000 to $300,000, and 
each share from $100 to $6a 

The first President of this Company was Isaiah 
Townsend. He was succeeded, in 1844, by Teunis 
Van Vechten. Garret Y. Lansing, Rufus H. King, 
and Harmon Pumpelly were, in the order named, 
Presidents at different periods. J^ Howard King, 
thepresent President, was elected in 1882. 

llie first Secretary was Gideon Hawley, who 
held the office for many year& He was succeeded 
by John E. Lovett, who held this position for four- 
teen years. In 1847 Stephen Groesbeck was 
elected, and was followed by Theodore Townsend, 
who is now Vice-President of the Company. The 
present Secretary is John E. McElroy. 

Thb company has always been regarded as one 
of the best institutions of iis kind in the State. Its 
affairs have been so conducted as to merit and 
retain public confidence. During an existence of 
three quarters of a century, it has had as directors 
and officers many of the best business men of Al- 
bany. During the jrears 1847 and 1848, the period 
of the greatest fire Uiat ever visited this city, it paid 
out $367,000 in insunnce in Albany and elsewnere 
without material injury to the company, a fact 
showing its financial solidity. 

The Merchants' Insurance Company of Albany 
was incorporated April 7, 1824, with a capital 
stock of $250,000, to be divided into shares of $25 
each. The first Directors were Allen Brown, 
James G. Mather, ^ames R Douglass, Ralph Pratt, 
Silvanus P. Jermam, Peter Bain, Jellis Winne, Jr., 
Thomas Herring, Spencer Stafford, Erastus Com- 
ing, John Willard, William Fowler, William Mc- 
Harg, James Mabbett, John T. Norton, Ephraim 
Wilder, Jr., Friend Humphrey, Alexander Marvin, 
Nicholas Devereaux, Ephraim Hart« Eleazer Hills, 
Richard M. Bayley, Asa H. Center, Willard Waricer, 
VTilliam Durant, Joshua Tuffs, David E. Evans, 
Thaddeus Joy, John Stillwell, Benjamin F. Butler, 
and Thomas W. OlcoCt 

The first President of this Company was Charles 
E. Dudley. He was succeeded by Russel Forsyth. 

1[ohn W. Ford was made Secretary. The exact 
ength of time this company was in existence we 
were unable to learn, but in 1844 it was still doing 
business la this dqr* 



The Qinton Insurance Company of Albany was 
incorporated May 4» 1829, with a capital stock of - 
$300,000 in $100 shares. The first Directors 
were Francis Bloodgood, Isaac W. Staats, James 
McKoun, Oliver Kane, Peter Gansevoort, S. De 
Wilt Bloodgood. William C Miller, Samuel Pruyn, 
John B. Van Schaick, Richard Varick De Witt, 
Joshua J. King, William Seymour, Charies D. 
Townsend, Gerrit W. Ryckman, and Elihu Rus- 
seL The duration of the charter was twenty-one 
years. Whether this company ever went into active 
operation we do not learn. 

The Fireman's Insurance Company of Albany 1 
was incorporated April 23, 1831. The books for • 
subscription were opened January 1, 1832, when 
$ii2,ooo was subscribed in six hours. James 
Ste\'enson was its first President and Richard Van 
Rensselaer, Secretanr. The first Directon were 
George J. Loomis, Enoch McCammen, James Ste- 
venson, Lansing Pruyn, Cornelius Yanderbilt, 
Harmanus S. Van Ingen, Dyer Lathrop, L^insing 
G. Taylor. Abraham F. Wilson, George Young, 
Thomas McElroy, Levi Silliman, Pliilo Booth, and 
Aaron V. Fiyer. The same, with the exception 
of James Stevenson, were commissioners to receive 
subscriptions to the capital stock, which was fixed 
' at $150,000 in 15,000 shares. Its charter was to 
run until June i, 1861. January 18, 1849, the 
company was authoriz<:d, in order to make good 
the impairment of its capital occasioned by a 
fire on August 17, 1848, to call upon the stock- 
holders for such sums as would make the capital 
equal to the sum required in the charter. This it 
seems the stockholders were unable or unwilling 
to do, and business was in consequence suspended. 

The Mutual Insurance Company of the Gty / 
and County — office Na 446 Broadway. This com* V 

{•any was organized in 1836, under the General 
nsurance Law of the State of New York, on the 
mutual plan. The following gentlemen were the 
original incorporators: Barent P. Staats, Rufus 
Brown, Christopher Hepinsall, Eli Gould, James 
L'Amoreaux, Levi Phillips^ Daniel Conklin^ Jr., 
Eli Perrv, Matthew Brown, John Hermans, ^ly- 
lor Sheldon, and John Van Valkenburgh. The 
company insures for a small cash premium, receiv- 
ing from its patrons premium notes as additional 
payment Its note capital now amounts to about 
half a million dollars, lliese notes are liable to 
assessment to pay fire losses in case all other assets 
are exhausted. The assets of the company, other 
than its premium notes, amount at this date to 
about $125,000, which is invested in United States 
Government bonds and real estate, beside cash on 
hand for immediate use in case of fire. In 1848 
the charter of the company was amended bv an act 
of the Legislature, granting the company the right 
to issue policies for a cash consideration only, and 
without a premium note. The present Board of 
Directon of the Company comprise some of the 
most prominent citizens of Albany, and are: 

Henry H. Martin. Tohn P. Rathbone, William 
McElroy, Daniel Wefdman, George Cuyler, Ed* 
I mund L Judson. Archibald McQure^ Eldgar Cot* 
I rell, Benjamin F. Baker, Danid Leonard, Geoigt 
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H, Treadwelly James M. Warner, and David A. 
Thompson. 

The present officers of the company are: Presi- 
dent, Henry H. Martin (elected Director in 
1846); Vice-President and Treasurer, George Cuy- 
ler (elected Treasurer in 1852); Secretary, George 
N. Cuyler (elected in 187s). 

The Commerce Insurance Company was oigan* 
ized 1859, ^'^^^ A capital of $200, 00a Its capital 
was increased to $400,000 in 1865, and reduced 
to $200,000 in 1871, because of losses in the great 
Chicago fire of that year. 

The following are the officers since organization — 
Presidents: Silas R Hamilton, 1859-61; Adam 
Van Allen, 1861-84; Garret A. Van Allen, elected 
1884. Vice-Presidents: Adam Van Allen, 1859- 
61; Thomas Schuyler, 1861-66; Garret A. Van 
Allen, 1866-84; Chauncey P. Williams, 1884. 
Secretaries: Garret A. Van Allen, 1859; Robert 
M. Hamilton, 1866; Richard V. DeWitt, elected 
1872. Present Officers: Garret A. Van Allen, 
President; Chauncey P. Williams, Vice-President; 
Richard V. DeWitt, SecreUry. 

'llie office of this company is at 57 State street, 
in the Commerce Insurance Building. It enjoys 
public confidence and patronage in a large degree. 
Since its organization it has paid over $2,500,000 
of losses by fire. 

The Albany Gty Insurance Company was organ* 
ized December 8, i860, with a cash capital of 
$ioo,ooa The office of this company was first 
located at 446, Broadway, afterward removed to the 
old Museum Building, llic first President was 
William Tillinghast In 11869 he was succeeded 
by John V. L. Pruyn. Colonel Frank Chamber- 
lain succeeded Mr. Pruyn in 1874. The first Sec- 
retary was John H. Rice, who was followed by 
W. A. Young in 1869, the latter remaining as sucn 
until 1 874. when James F. Cassidy was elected. 
At the present time this company is not in exist- 
ence. 

The Capitol City Insurance Company was incor- 
porated in 1865 with a capital of $2co,oca Frank 
Chamberlain was its first and only President It 
was continued but a few year& 

The Atlantic Mutual Life Insurance Company 
was incorporated in 1869. Robert H. IVuyn was 
elected President and Louis B. Smith,Secretary. In 
1874 Walter Brown was made Secretary. Soon 
after 1874 it ceased to do business. 

A great many first-class foreign insurance com- 
panies do business in Albany, llie insurance 
agents and brokers generally are men of business, 
energy and ihiegrity. Some of them are known 
among the leading men of Albany in most matters 
of public enterprise and interest 

THE ALBAKY PROTECTtVES, OR INSURAXCX PATROL. 

This organization was eflTected April, 187s, and 
by act of Legislatttre incorporated March 10, 1873. 
. First duty performed September 20^ 1871. 

This organisation is supported entirely by the 
Albany Board of Underwriters, and is no expense 
to the City of Albany. They are looked upon by 
the citisens as indispensable, and by the Chief and 



Fire Commisaoners as a valuable auxiliaiy to the 
Fire Defnrtment 

They formerly occupied the premises Na 41 
Hudson avenue, and for the first thirteen years 
were cramped for room, as no available location 
could be secured. In 1884 they leased from the ) 
Hon. Erastus Coming, 21 and 23 Ho¥rard street, 
and to-day they have a house second to none in 
the country. The Superintendent, Mr. J. N. Foster, 
has been with them since its organization, and 
Superintendent since 1 874 ; previous to that time 
Assbtant Superintendent Mr.Thomas Austin being 
the chief officer up to 1874. 

The company consists of eight men, seven men 
being on outy each night They cany fire ex- 
tinguishers, rubber coven, brooms, scrapers, Ian* 
tems^ axes, ropes, ladders and other necessary ar- 
ticles for the extinguishment of fires. They have 
been known to have spread at one fire alcme 36,000 

3uare feet of canvas, thereby saving a vast amount 
property. They removed at one fire $70,000 
worth of property, consisting of leather stodc, and 
it is estimated by those interested that the patrol 
save many times their cost of running each year. 

The present roll consists of the following: J. N. ^ 
Foster, Superintendent; William Scheffler, IL V %^ 
Dayton, W. H. Kingsbury, James R. Melick, F. 
H. Weatherwax, B. E. Crehan, R. R. Coleman. 

Oflicers of the Albany Board of Underwriters: A. 
Douw Lansing, President; Stephen L. Foster, Vice- 
President; A. £. Batchelder, Secretaiy; Frederick 
& Hubbard, Treasurer. 



BANKS AND BANKER& 

An account of the rise and progress of bankii^^ in- 
stitutions in Albany forms a very interesting chaplv 
in the history of this city. Here the second bank 
chartered in the State and the fourth in the Union 
was established, and here have dwelt and operated 
many of the foremost bankera in the eariy histoiy 
of this country. A history of the banking interests 
of Albany from 1792 to the present, shows the 
progressive strides in the city's trader manubclareik 
and commerce made in nearly a century's grow 

For some time preceding the year 1792, 
need of a banking institution for the northern pa| 
of the State was apparent to the capitalists of th: 
section. In Albany the scheme was much discussed 
A few had much faith in it, while manv violently 
opposed the enterprise. On the 3d of Febmaiy 
1792, a meeting was called at Lewis's Tavern t 
discuss the project At this meeting were gathered 
the leading capitalists of Albany at that date 
lliere was but one bank in the Sute, the Bank of 
New York, the stock of which was 50 per cent 
above par. It was decided that the interests of the 
northern part of the State required the location of 
a bank at Albany. Some one writing for the news- 

Kpera at this period, confidentiv asserted that s 
indred thousand dollan could oe subscribed ibr 
the new project in the citv alone; but it was Wtith 
ally resolved that the neighboring places ahonld , 
be permitted to share in the honors and emolu 
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ments of the enterprise. At a subsequent meeting 
the outlines of a plan for the establishment of a 
bank were presented. It was decided that the name 
of the institution should be the Albany Bank; 
the capital $75,000^ to be divided into 500 shares 
of ISO each, $15 to be paid on subscribing, and 
the remainder in th/ee instalments; thirteen Direc- 
tors to constitute the Board of Directors, nine of 
whom should be residents of Albany. Jeremiah 
Van Rensselaer, Jacob Van Derheyden, and Bar- 
ret Bleecker were to open the books for subscrip- 
tions in the week following, and to close them as 
soon as $00 shares should be subscribed February 
1 7th the books were opened, and the stock was over- 
run in amount in less than three hours. After the 
books were closed, offers of to per cent, advance 
were made on the stock; and, on the Saturday follow- 
ing, it rose to 100 per cent cash. Application was 
immediately made to the Legislature for a charter, 
and here the project received considerable opposi- 
tion from the law-mak'^ of that day. As the 
prospects of a charter being secured became more 
or less doubtful, the price of the stock rose or fell, 
creating no little excitement and speculation in 
this region, where stock transactions were quite a 
novelty. At one time it is said to have stood at 
$100 premium on a share upon which only $15 
had been paid. 

Towards the close of the session, by the most 
strenuous efforts of the friends of the enterprise, the 
act of incorporation became a law. The first elec- 
tion of Direaon was held Tune 12th, at the Gty 
Tavern, and resulted as follows : Abraham Ten 
-Btroeck, Cornelius Glen, Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
Jeremiah Van Renssdaer, lohn Maley, Abraham 
Van Vechten, Henry Cuyfer, John Stephenson, 
Tames Caldwell, Jacob Van Derheyden, Golds- 
Doro Banyar, Danid Hale, and Elkanah Watson. 
The last-named was^ as in all public matters, the 
first in the project and the most active lobbyist 

At a meeting of the Directors, Abradiam Ten 
Broeck was elected President The bank was 
opened for deposits on the t6th of July, and began 
to discount on the 17th. The rate of interest was 
six per cent In September, notice was given that 
jiotes of 45 days only would be discounted. The 
.cIl of incorporation limited the capital stock to 

a6o,ooo^ each share to be 400 Spanish milled 
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I .ollars^ or its equivalent 

L In February, 1794* in accordance with the pro- 

qinsions of the charter^ the capital of the bank was 

' . ncreased $S40^coo^ in 135 shares of $400 each. 
^ly subsequent enactments of the L^iskture, and 
n>y subscriptions on the part of the State, the capital 
(M the bank was increased to $320^000^ and it con- 
tinued at that amount until 1810^ when the sum of 

, $100 on each share was returned to the stock- 
holders^ thus reducing the capital of the bank one> 
fourth. In 1831, the charter of the bank was ex- 
tended to January, 1855, when, for the purpose of 

1 more widely diffusing the stock, the par value of the 
stock was reduced to the sum of thirty dollars, and 
the number of shares proportionately increased. 

) The Albank Bank was fifst located in an old* 
fitthioned Dutch edifice In North Pearl street. 



third north of Sute street In February, 17941 
the bank erected a building on the lot now north 
of the Merchants' Bank, and femained there until 
i8ia In 1810 the bank was removed to a new 
building, erected by the bank on the comer of 
State and Broadway, which was occupied until 
1832, when it was torn down for the puiiposeof 
widening State street. In 1832 the bank was re- 
moved to Na 42 State street, where it was located 
until ttSb present Merchants' National Bank build- 
ing was erected. Here the bank remained until 
AS failure in 1861. 

'f he Presidents of this bank from 1702 to 1861 
were:. Abraham Ten Broeck, 1792-98; Jeremiah 
Van Rensselaer, 1798-1806; Philip S. Van Rensse- 
laer, 1806-10; Dudley Walsh, 1810-14; John 
Van Schaick, 1814-20; Barent Bleecker, 1820- 
40; Jacob H. Ten Eyck, 1840-61. During 
this period of seventy years there were only four 
cashiers, namely : Garrit W. Van Schwaick, 1792- 
1815; John Van Zandt, 1815-32; Jellis Winner 
Jr., 1832-49; £. E. Kendrick, i849-%i. 

James Van Ingen and Harmanus P. Schuyler 
were die first clerks. Elkanah Watson was one of 
the most efficient advocates of the establishment 
of this bank, and to his tact, experience, and busi* 
ness habits^ it in no small way was indebted for its 
early success. The affairs of the bank were long 
managed with prudence and ability, and at one 
time in proportion to its capital, it possessed more 
specie than any other bank in the country. For 
years among Albanians when anything was called 
"as good as the Bank of Albany," it was consid* 
ered good enough. 

The failure of this bank. May 11, 1861, was a 
genuine surprise to the people. Just before the 
^ilure $100 shares were sold for $150, and the 
utmost confidence prevailed in the institution. 
Even die President of the Bank, Jacob H. Ten 
Eyck, was ignorant of the coming disaster, he alone 
losing $100, oca It would be hard to attribute its 
failure to any particular cause. It was a combina- 
tion of difficulties under which four Albany banks 
(ailed this year. A general stagnation of business 
and the unsettled state of the country caused by the 
war, made the year 1861 a memorable one in the 
financial affairs of Albainr. Abraham Van Allen 
was appointed receiver of the bank. At the time 
of the failure the capital of this bank was $S40^ooa 
New York Sute Bank.— This bank owed its 
origin almost wholly to the exertions of Elkanah 
Watson. It was incorporated and went into opera* 
tion witii a capital of t46o,ooo in i8ot. lu orig- 
inal Directors consisted of the State Comptroller, 
IBIisha Jenkins, John Tayler, Thomas Tillotson, 
Abraham G. Lansing, Peter Gansei'oort, Elkanah 
Watson, John R. Bleecker, Francis Bloodgood, 
John Robison, Gilbert Stewart, John De Peyster 
D0UW9 Richard Lush and Thomas Mathei; 

At a meeting of the Directors on March 2$. tSot. 
John Tayler was chosen President and lohn W. 
Vatesi Cashier. It commenced business Wednet- 
day, September rth. 

In 1804, the lot where the present bank stands 
was purchased of Isaiah Townsend,and the erecttoft 
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oT the new banking building commenced This was 
completed and first occupied May lo, 1804. This 
building is still standing, presenting in front almost 
the appearance of its primitive days. Philip Hooker 
was the architect 

The opposition (o the establishment oT this bank 
was very bitter, and when the bill for its incorpora* 
tion was before the Legislature, the opponents of 
the project made strenuous efforts to defeat it It 
was openly charged at the time Uiat money was 
used by both friends and opponents to corrupt 
members of the Legislature. The capitalists inter- 
ested in the Bank of Albany were especially opposed 
to the new bank; nor did tlieir opposition cease 
after it was incorporated and commenced business; 
the Directors of the Bank of Albany even carrying 
their spite so far as to refuse to supply the new 
bank with paper on which to print their first note& 

By the act of incorporation, the State had the 
right to subscribe 3,000 shares in this bank. It 
was further provided that the Comptroller should 
be one of the Directors. 

John Taylcr continued President until his death 
in 1 829. He was succeeded by Francis Bloodgood, 
who died in 1840, the last survivor of the original 
Board of Directors. Rufus H. King was elected 
President in 1840, and remained as such until his 
death in 1867. He was succeeded by General 
Franklin Townscnd. T. Howard Kinff was elected 
President in 1874 and still retains this position. 
Mr. Yates died in 1828, and was succeeded as 
Cashier by his son, Richard Yates, whose successor 
was Aaron D. Patchin. J. R Plumb succeeded 
Mr. Patchin, who was succeeded by John H. Van 
Antwerp. The present Cashier is D. \V. Wcmple. 

In 1850 the charter of the bank expired, when 
it dosed up its business, paying back to its stock- 
holders their capital with a handsome surplus. 
Under the same name, with new articles of associa- 
tion, and under the general banking laws of the 
State, it commenced business on January i, 1851. 
Nearly all the old stockholders subscribed for equal 
amounts in the new association. In 1849 ^^ 
capital of this bank was reduced to $369, ooa The 
new bank began with a capital of $350,000, and at 
present is in a flourishing condition. 

The Mechanics' and Farmers' Bank, the third 
bank established in Albany, was incorporated March 
4, 181 1, and opened for business July 29, 181 1. 
By the aa of incorporation, the following were 
named as Directors: Samuel South wick, Beniamin 
Knower, Elislia Dorr, Isaac Denniston, Benjamin 
Van Benthuyscn, William Fowler, George Aler- 
chant, Thomas Livingston, Giles W. Porter, Will- 
ard Walker, Walter Weed, Peter Boyd, Isaac Hut- 
ton, Spencer Stafford and John Bryan. This bank 
was chartered ostensibly for the benefit of the me- 
chanics and farmersof Albany County, and its char- 
ter provided that none but farmers and mechanics 
should be elected as bank officers; but some years 
after, application was made to the Legislature for 
an amendment to the charter, so as to authorixe 
the election of President and Directors without rcF> 
crcnce to the pursuits or emplovments in which 
they may have been engaged. The banking-house 



was first located in what was then known as Na 6 
Court street (now Broadway), on the site of the 
present Post-office building. The building now 
occupied by this bank, on the northeast comer of 
Stale and James streets, was erected a few years aga 
A peculiar feature connected with the early his- 
tory of thb bank, and by the stockholders looked 
upon with suspicion, was the fiict that all the origi- 
nal directors were Democrats in their political ^rm- 
oathies. The first election of Directors occurred 
June I, 18 1 a. It was generally understood among 
the stockholders^ for some time preceding this dec- 
tion, that two Federalists would be chosen; bot 
whose seats should be vacated for their admission 
was not so easily agreed upon. The dection 
opened at 10 o'clock at Columbia Hotd in Cboit 
street, and was contined to a late hour in the after- 
noon. It was a warm and animated contest, and 
finally resulted in the election of the original Di- 
rectors with the exception of Spencer Stafford and 
John Bryan, who were superseded by Peter Boyd 
and Isaac Hutton, Federalists. 

The first President was Solomon Southwick, who 
filled the office until 1813, when he was succeeded 
by Isaac Hutton. Isaac Hutton was succeeded 
bv Benjamin Knower in 181 7, who remained Ptes- 
ident until 1834, when financial embarrassments 
having caused his resignation, he was succeed- 
ed by Charles £. Dudley as' President fr0 tem.^ 
February 3, 1834. At the dection in June of 
this jxar, Ezra Ames was elected President and 
Charles E. Dudley, Vice-President This seems, 
to have been the first Vice-President ever elected by 
this bank. Ezra Ames filled the office of Ptasident 
undl 1836, when Thomas W. Olcott having re- 
signed the office of Cashier, was elected Iresi- 
dent, which office he held until his death in 
1880. As a Qerk, Cashier and President Mr. 
Thomas W. Olcott had been connected with dbe 
bank for the long period of sixty-nine years^ be- 
sides two or Uiree years passed in the Columbia 
Bank of Hudson, N. Y., a period of time almost 
beyond parallel in this country. At his death, in 
1880^ he was succeeded by his son Dudley, who 
is now President There is no record of the elec- 
tion of a Vice-President from the date of the 
death of Charles E. Dudley in 1841, until 1844^ 
when Samuel S. Fowler was chosen. He was suc- 
ceeded by William H. DeWitt, who hdd this office 
until January i, 1853, ^^ ^^^ of the expiration of 
the charter of the old Mechanics and FarmcnT 
Bank. From this period, until June^ (86$, the 
bank had no Vice-President, when Air. Thomas 
Olcott, resigning the position of Cashier, was 
elected Vice-President, which office he hdd untfl 
his death in 1873. From this date until January 
I, 1879, there was no election of Vice-Pkesidentp 
when Dudley Olcott having resigned as Cuhiii 
was elected to that office. He held it until Haid^ 
1880, when he m*as succeeded* by John J. OkoC^ 
who now holds the position. 

Gotham A. Worth was the first Cashier^ whic& 
position he held until 181 7, when he resigned to 
accept the office of Cashier of the Branch Bank of 
I the United Sutes^ at Cincinnati, Ohia 
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Thomas W. Okott was appointed to tbe vacancf 
and hdd the position until June 7, 1836, when he 
was succeedctl hy £. £. Kendrick. E. £. Ken- 
drick held the office until Februaiy 13, 1849^ 
when he was succeeded by Thomas 01cott» who le- 
signed the portion in June, 1865. 

Dudley Olcott was his successor in the office^ 
until January 1, 1879^ when he was succeed by 
Geoige G. Ehividson. 

At the time of the appointment of Thomas W. 
Olcott as Cashier, in 1017, the bank's capital had 
become impaired, owing to the financial troubles 
growing out of the depression following the dose 
of the last war with Great Britain; but from this 
date^ the finandal histoi^ of the bank has been 
one of unvarying prospenty. 

The aggr^ate amount of dividends paid anoe 
the <Hganization of the bank is $3,600^000^ which 
will average about 15 per cent since 1811,. be- 
sides a surplus of $650,000 at date. At the ex- 
piration of the charter of the old bank, Januaiy 1, 
1853, the stockholders received about 1 15 percoit, 
besides their stock in the new bank, which was 
$350^ooa The capital of the old bank at this 
date was $44<>ooo, divided in shares of $17 each. 
The fiist charter of this bank expired in 1833 
and was renewed for twenty years. In 18^3, upon 
the expiration of its second charter, it closed up 
its affairs, dividing, besides the par value of its 
stock, fifty per cent surplus, and went into opera- 
tion again with its same officers. 

Puring the War of the Rebellion it again wound 
up its affiurs and came under the National Bank 
STStem, which, however, it abandoned in 1868, 
and is now doing business under the general 
banking hws of die State. This bank Yoa been 
conducted with signal ability and success. 

Mr. T. W. Olcott, by general consent, was the 
banker of Albany. He was the son of 
Olcott, of Stratford, Connecticut Bom at 
udson, N. Y., May 22, 179s; died in Albanjr, 
March 23, 1880. He came to Albany as Clerk m 
the Mechanics and Farmers' Bank at its opening; 
July 29, 181 1, and continued as Cashier from July, 
1817; as President from June, 1836. During his 
long career as a banker — for nearly seventy years — 
with singular devotion, he attaint a reputation as 
a bank finander second to no one in the countnr, 
and left large wealth and a name gready honored for 
benevolent deeds» broad public spirit and exaltdl 
integritv. In 1863 lie declined a flattering offer 
firom rresident Lincoln, of the position of First 
Comptroller of the Currency; but he declined all 
public office except such as related to the promo- 
tion of education or other local interests. He 
leaves one daughter and five sons: Dudley and 
Tohn J., now President and Vice-President of the 
mechanics and Farmers' Bank, Frederick P., lale 
Stote Comptroller; and Alexander and Theodore^ 
erf Corning, N. Y. 

The Commerdal Bank of Albany b another of 
the old and successful finandal institutions of the 
dty. The first movement towards its incorpomlion 
was made November 19, 1823, when notice was 
given by Joscfrfi Alexander, George W, Stanton, 




Alexander Davidson, and David £. Gregory, diat 
an application would be made to the Legislature 
for the incorporation of the Commerdal Bank of 
Albany, with a capital ot $500^ooa 

On the 21st day of Januaiy, 1824, a bill for its 
incorporation, to expire July i, 1842, was reported 
from the Committee on Banks and Insurance Com- 
panies^ and passed the Assembly Januaiy 29, 
1824, but was defeated in the Senate. 

The following year the application was renewed, 
and this time, with success, for the bill, granting a 
charter to expire J uly,i, 1845* passed both branches 
of the Legislature April 4th, and became a law 
April 1 2th, 1825. 

The capital stock was fixed at three hundred thou- 
sand dollars, divided into shares of twenty dollars 
each. 

The following were named as Commisaoners in 
the bill, and constituted the first Board of Directors. 
William Walker, Joshua Tuffs, George W. Stanton, 
Lewis Benedict, William Cook, David £. Gregoiy, 
Seth Hastings, Ira Jenkins^ Jo&eph Alexander, 
Robert Gilchrist, Richard Mar\'in,.JohnTownsend, 
Asa H. Center. 

The early days of the bank were not peaceful. 
The petition for its incorporation had been signed 
by hundreds of men of small means, representing 
the middle classes, who urged the grant of a charter 
on the ground that the stock of the three existing 
banks was principally held bv men who had re- 
tired from business, and a new institution would be 
of great advantage to the mercantile and manufac- 
turing interests of the city. 

The stock books having been opened for a sub- 
scription of $300,000 in May, 1825, they were 
closed after three days, when the amount sub- 
scribed was found to be Si,50o^ooa The stock 
not having been distributed to the satisbction of 
all the subscribers, the Commisaoners were charged 
with defeating the public expectation, and indigna- 
tion was aroused to such an extent, that a public 
meeting was called at the Capitol, June 10,1825. 

This meeting was largely attended, and was pre- 
sided over by Colonel John Stil well No action seems 
to have been taken at this meeting to remedy the 
supposed unequal distribution of the stock, but in 
view of the large amount of surplus capital souffht 
to be invested in bank stock, it was suggested that 
it might be expedient to apply for anotl^r bank, to 
which the subscription of any individual should be 
stricdy limited to fifty shares of twenty-five dollars 
each. 

The Directors of the Bank were^ lor a time, 
enjoined from opening; but August 29^ 1826, the 
Chancellor decided that the bank might go into 
operation so far as to issue bills ami dtsoouni 
notes, but prohibited any transfer of stock, or mak- 
ing any loan or pledges on stock. 

A meeting of the Board of Directors was held at 
Knickerbocker Hall on the evening of May 23, 
1 826, at which all the Directors^ with the exception 
of William Cook, were present At this meeting 
the Board was organised and Joseph Alexander 
elected President July 13, 1826^ Henry Baitow 
was appointed Cashier. 
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The bank began business Seplember $, 1826, 
with a capital of $300^000^ and continued nntil the 
expiration of its charter, on July i, 184s* ^nd 
under an exten^on of its charter until July i, i847« 
when it was reoi^gantzed under the General Bank- 
ing Law of the State. The capital stock was in- 
creased to $500,000, February i, 185s. 

On May 31, 1865. the bank was chartered under 
the Act of Congress as a National institution^ and 
was reorganized and began business under that 
act August I, 1865. It continued under thisdnr- 
ter for twenty rears, until May 31, 1885, when an 
extension 01 the charter was granted to May 31, 
1905. 

June 10, 1875, the capital was reduced to 
$300,000, shares $100 each, the amount of the 
reduction being paid to the stockholders^ On Jan- 
uary 13, 1880, the number of Directors was re- 
duced to nine. 

Mr. Alexander was succeeded in the oflBce of 
President by the following persons, who were 
elected at the dates given: John Townsend, June 7, 
1832; John L. Schoolcraft, August 31, 1854; Ezra 
P. Prentice, June 13, i860; Robert H. Phiyn, 
November 24, 1875; Daniel Manning, March 4» 
1882; Robert C Pniyn, May 23, 1885. Vice- 
Presidents: Scth Hastings, June 18, 1836; John 
L Schoolcraft, October 28, 1839; Andrew White, 
June 16, 1855. The death of Andrew White, in 
1857, made a vacancy in the office until the elec- 
tion of Robert H. Pruyn, November 2, 1872; Rob- 
ert L. Johnson, November 24, 1875; Daniel Man- 
ning, April 9, 1 881; Robert C Pni}ii, March 4, 
1882; Nathan a Perry, February 28, 188$. 

The following Cashiers have been appointed: 
Henry Bartow, July 13, 1826; James Taylor, 
November 2, 1835; Andrew White, March 17, 
1854; Powers L. Green, June 16, 1855; Visscher 
Ten Eyck, luly 7, 1858; Eliphalct Wickes^ Au- 
gust II, 1802; James Martin, February 24, 1866; 
iulward A. Groesbeck, April 30, 1873. 

This bank has been the depositary of the State 
funds during the greater part of its existence, and 
continuously for nearly sixty years, with the excep- 
tion of two years, when the Know-Nothing parry 
was in power. It has rendered very \'aluable ser- 
vice to the State in the safe keeping of its moneys^ 
and in providing funds for the maintenance of the 
various departments of the Government when 
needed. It has also for some years been the de- 
positary of the city funds. The present capital is 
$300,000; surplus and profit, $5io,ooa 

The bank from its organization has occupied its 
present location at Nos. 38 and 40 State street 
'llie building was erected in 1816, and was used for 
some years as the Adelphi Hotel, a well-known 
establishment in those da}'iL The banking-rooms 
were at first located on the second floor, and con- 
tinued there until the remodeling of the building 
in 1851, when the addition now occupied was 
built At this time the upper stories of the front 
building were refitted for the Young Men's AskxH- 
ation and tlic lower floor turned into stores. Pre- 
vious to this change the building had been occupied 
by the Commercial Bank, and the Albany Gty and 



Canal Banks. The building was refitted in 1876, 
and the banking-rooms refurnished and improved. 
Canal Bank. — ^This institution was inoorpoiated 
in 1829, with a capital of $300^ooa Tne first 
Directors were John T. Norton, Jeremiah Claik, 
Edward C Delavan, Lyman Roo^ Israel Smith, 

John I. Godfrey, Aaron Thorpe, David Wood, 
lenry L. Webb, James Goold, Alexander Marvin, 
Edwin Croswell, James Porter, Richaid V. De 
Witt, Lyman Chapin. 

From 1829 to 1835 John T. Norton was Presi- 
dent John Keyes Paige succeeded him, who a 
short time after was followed by Joseph RusselL 
The last President was Robert Huntec Theodore 
Olcott was the first and only Cashier of this BaidL 

The fiiilure of this bank in July, 1848, was 
memorable as the first fiiilure of a bsuiking institu- 
tion in Albany. It was closed by order of the 
Comptroller, and a commisaon appointed to exam- 
ine into the affairs of the bank. At the time sus- 
picions of fraud on the part of the bank offices 
were entertained by the people, but an investigation 
failed to reveal such a sute of affaiiSL 

The Albanv City Bank was incorporated April 
30, 1834, with a capital of $500^ ooa 

The Commissioners were: Erastus Coming, 
Chauncey Humphrey, Marun Van Alstyme, John 
Knower, Samuel S. Fowler, John L Schoolcra^ 
William Seymour, Peter Wendell, Garret W. 
Ryckman, Anthony Blanchard, William Smid^ 
Thomas M. Burt, Albert Gallup. 

The bank commenced business October i, 1834, 
with the following officers: Erastus Coming, Pk^ 
ident; Samuel S. Fowler, Vice-Pleaident; Watts 
Sherman, Cashier. 

The City Bank at that time was located on the 
south side of State street, in the Commercial Bank 
Building, Na 38. At that time the Ccmimercial 
B^ink was upstairs on the second flooi: The stairs 
and hall divided the building: Hie Gty Bank 
occupied the east side; the Commerdal Bank die 
west side. 

Charles L. Garfield, of Troy, was appointed 
Clerk in October, 1836. In June, 1837, he was 
appointed Teller, in place of Moses BL Wrigh^ 
resigned, a position he has held up to the present 
time. 

About 1840 the Gty Bank bought from Jod 
Rathbone his store, 47 Sute street, whidi was con- 
verted into a bank building. It was then the fin* 
est bank building in this port of the conntm 

Watts Shennan continued as Cashier tin 1847, 
when, his health failing, the Directors granted him 
three months vacation to visit Europe. Henry L 
Lansing, late Assistant-Cashier of the Ontario Bank^ 
N. Y., took his place during his absence; Odo* 
ber, 1850, John V. I« Pru}ii was elected Vice- 
President 

July, i85r. Watts Sherman resigned as Cashiei: 
Henry H. Martin was elected in his phcei. 

In 1857, during the heavy panics the Albany 
City Bank suspended specie payment but not ontS 
all the banks m New York Ci^ had suqpended. 

The Albanv City Bank c'.«arter expired Januaij 
I, 1864, and was immdiatelj reocganised under 
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the New York State Banking Lam*8, with the same 
capital, $500,000, and the same officeix 

Before closing the new State organization, it was 
resolved by die Board of Directors to pay the 
stockholders 80 per cent — in addition to their regu- 
lar dividends of 4 per cent semi-annually — amount- 
ing to four hundred thousand dollars. Forty per 
cent payable April i, 1864; twenty per cent pay- 
able October i, 1864; and twenty per cent payable 
Octobler i, 1865. 

June I, 1865, the Albany City Bank organized as 
a National Bank under the corporate name of the 
Albany City National Bank, still retaining the 
same officers and capital. Ninety thousand dollars 
of the undivided profits of the old Albany City 
Bank was carried as a surplus fund of the new 
National Bank. December, 1870, Henr}* H. Mar- 
tin resigned as Cashier, and Amos P. Palmer was 
elected in his place. By the death of Erastus 
Coming, April, 1872, the bank lost an officer of 
great and valuable experience, and to whose early 
care and labor the bank is largely indebted for its 
success. His son Erastus was elected in his place 
as President The death of Ellis Baker, who had 
been connected with the bank for thirty-five years^ 
occurred March, 1873. 

In March, 1873, it was resolved to erect a new 
banking house on the same ground, 47 State street 
£. L. Roberts, an architect from New York, fur- 
nished die (dans for the present bank building, 
which is three stories high, with granite front, and 
one of the finest public edifices in the city. Dur- 
ing its building the bank occupied rooms in the 
Exchange Building, on the north side of the main 
floor. 

June^ 1874, the bank moved into the new build- 
ing. February, 1874, the Board resolved to reduce 
Its capiul from $500,000 to $30o.ooa 

The death of John V. L. Pru}-n, who held the 
office of Vice-Ptesident, and was one of the oldest 
officers of the bank, occurred in November, 1877. 
The Hon. Eli Perry wa9 elected In his place. 

The present Board of Directors consists of the 
following; viz.: Erastus Coming, George H. 
Thacher, A. P. Palmer, Selden E. Marvin, Amasa 
• I^irker, Robert L. Banks» John V. L. Pruyn, 
r., Amasa J. Pkrker, Jr., Erastus Coming, Jr. 

The Albany Exchange Bank was incorporated in 
1838, to continue for 662 years, with a capital of 
$31 1,100, privileged to Increase it to $io,ooo,ooa 
It was among the earliest associations under the 
General Banking Act passed in April of that year, 
lu first Board of Directors was composed of John 
Q. Wilson, who was elected President, George W, 
Sunton, Alfred Douglas^ Galen Batchelder, Fred- 
erick K. Barnard, Lansing G. Taylor, John 
Thomas» Robert Hunter, Oliver Steele, Henry 
Greene^ John M. Newton, James McNaughton, 
Giles Sanford, Samuel Stevens, Robert L. Noyes. 
Soon after organization, and before business was 
commenced, John Q. Wilson and Robert Hunter 
resigned as Directors, and Ichabod L Judson and 
Gaylor Sheldon were appointed to fill the ^-acan- 
i^t^ A vacancy thus occurring in the office of 
President, George W. Sunton was elected PiesI- 
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dent, which office he filled until his death in April, 

1849- 

The early history of this bank is a record of unfor- 
tunate speculations. Notably was the purchase of 
$50,000 of the bonds of Arkansas, which proved 
worthless* thus rendering one-sixth of the actual 
capital of the bank wholly unavailable and unpro- 
ductive. Besides this loss much money was lost by 
other bank failures. So severely had the bank suf- 
fered by losses, that at the outbreak of the Civil War 
its stock was offered at seventy cents on the dollar 
without finding buyers. But by careful manage- 
ment on the part of its officers, they managed to 
carry on its business, and when the affairs of the 
banR were wound up in 1865, preparatory to 
forming a National Bank, a creditable showing of 
its financial affairs was made. This was mainly 
accomplished by the wnse efforts of C P. Williams, 
the present Preddent 

Samuel Pruyn succeeded Mr. Stanton as Cashier, 
and remained in this position until a National Bank 
was formed. The first Cashier of this Bank was 
Noah Lee, who was succeeded in 1853 ^7 James 
M. Lovett, who in turn was succeeded by Cnaun- 
cey P. Williams. 

The Exchange Bank closed its business as a 
State association Januar}' 31, 1S65, and the Na- 
tional Exchange Bank of Albany, ha\ing been 
organized for that purpose, succeeded to its busi- 
ness, and has done a prosperous and lucrative bus- 
iness e\'er since. Its capital is $3oo,oca Located 
at 450 Broadway. 

I'he first President of this Bank was William 
Gould. He was succeeded by Ichabod L. Judson, 
who in turn w*as followed by Chauncey P. Will* 
lams. Mr. Williams was succeeded by Stephen 
H. Allen. In 1875, Chauncey P.Williams became 
President, and has most acceptably filled this 
position ever since. His entire connection with 
the banking institutions of Albany has been most 
creditable. 

The first Cashier of this Bank was Chauncey P. 
Williams. In 1875, Thomas L Scott was Cashier 
until his death in 1881, when he was succeeded 
by Jonas H. Brooks, the present Cashier. 

The Merchants' Bank was incorporated January 
19, 1853, under the general banking law, with a 
capital of $230,coa The first Board of Directors 
was competed of John Twcddle, Billings P. Learned, 
Richard Van Rensselaer, Matthew J. Hallenbeck, 
Gilbert I.. Wilson, Maurice E VIele, Henry P. 
Pulling, Joseph N. Bullock, John SilL 

It bc^an business at Na 59 Sute street, April 
7, 1853, with John Tweddle^ President, and John 
Sill, Cashier. 

It became a National Bank April 22, 1865, and 
is now known as the Merchants' National Bank. 
In 1869 it removed its location to its present qnar- 
ters» 458 Broadway. In 1876, Richard Van Rens- 
selaer became President He was succeeded \n 
J. Wilbur Tilllnghast. Nathan D. Wendell was 
made Cashier in 1869, and was succeeded by J. 
Ir\*ing Wendell in 1 874. Present capital, $200,0001 

Union Bank.— lliis Institution was first oiganized 
under the general banking law as the Bank of Iht 
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Union, June 8, 1853. It began business January 
I, 1854, at No. 35 State street, with a capital of 
$250,000. The first Board of Directors was com- 
posed of Billings P. Learned, Gilbert C. Davidson, 
William N. Strong, Chauncey Vibbard, Amos P. 
Palmer, Charles Coates, Geoige H. 'lliacher, Will- 
iam L. Learned, John H. Reynolds, Daniel D. T. 
Charles, Alfred Wild, Le Roy Mowry and Adam 
Cottrell. Billings P. I^eamed was the first 
President of this Bank, holding the position from 
the date of its organization to the time of his , 
death, April 16, 18S4, when he was succeeded by ; 
his son, Billings P. Learned. ! 

Mr. Learned w*as born in Norwich, Connect!- \ 
cut, June 24, 1813; graduated from Yale College ! 
in 1834; studied law and practiced his profession j 
for a short time at Lockport, N. Y., but soon after j 
abandoned it on account of poor health. He after- j 
ward engaged in business at Troy for a short time, \ 
and then removed to Albany and engaged Iq the 
manufacture of stoves with George H. Thacher. 
When the Union Bank was established he was elect- ! 
ed its President, and as a banker was known and 
respected for integrity and upright business habits. 
John F. Batchclder was the iirst Cashier of this 
Bank, until he resigned in 1837, when he was 
succeeded by Adam Van Allen, who resigned in 
1861, succeeded by Amos P. Palmer. 

In the early part of the year 1865, the stock- 
holders of the Union Bank decided to abandon 
their organization under the State law, and organ- 
ize under the National Bank Act; and ^larch 8, 
1865, it was authorized to continue business, under 
the title of the Union National Bank of Albany, for 
twenty vears. At the expiration of its charter, 
March 8, 1885, by agreement with the stockhold- 
ers, this bank was satisfactorily closed and its affairs 
liquidated in full. Shortly after its organization as 
a National Bank, a bank building was erected at 
Na 446 Broadway, which was occupied until the 
expiration of its charter. The last Cashier was 
James C. Cook, who held this position from 187a 
Bank of the Capitol was incorporated in 1853, 
and went into opeiation April 1st of this year, with 
a capital of $300,000, on the corner of State and 
James streets. Its first Directors were Thomas 
Schuyler, M. H. Read, John G. White, Adam Van 
Allen, A. D. Shepard, James Van Nostrand, Mat- 
thew Vassar, Alfred Noxon and Noah Lee. 

The first President w*as Noah Lee, who was suc- 
ceeded by Thomas Schuyler* who was followed by 
John G. White. Horatio G. Gilbert was iu first 
Cashier. lie was followed by John Templeton. 
Hiis bank failed May 18, 1861, when Matthew H. 
Read was appointed receiver. 

National Bank. — ^l*his bank went into operation 
in 1856, at No. 53 State street, with a capital of 
$600^000. The first Directors were William E. 
Bleecker, Albion Ransom, James C. Kennedy^ 
Richard J. Grant, Samuel W. Burnett, Charles Ad- 
ams and Robert C Martin. William £. Bleecker 
was chosen President, and Robert C Martin, Cash- 
ier. Both of these officers remained in thdr 
positions until the failure of the bank May 13. 
1861, being the last of the four Albany banks which 



failed during this month. James Edwards was ap- 
pointed receiver. 

The Bank of the Interior was incor|K>rated under 
the general banking law in i857,and went into oper- 
ation at No. 61 ^te street July 2 2d of that year. 
Josiah B. Plumb, its principal founder, was elected 
President, and John F. Batchelder, Cashier, both of 
whom were in office when the bank failed. May 1, 
1 86 1. Orlando Meads was made recei\'er. 

The First National Bank of Albany was organized 
Januar}' 26, 1864. Commenced business at its pies> 
ent location, Nos. 35 and 37 State street, Februaij 
25, 1864. It was the first bank in Albany organ- 
ized under the laws of the United States* and be- 
came the financial agent of the Government for the 
receiving and disbursing of its funds in this city and 
vicinity. 

Thomas Schuyler was its first President Adam 
Van Allen was its first Cashier. Its first Board of 
Directors were: Thomas Schuyler, Garret A. Van 
Allen, Matthew H. Read, Charles H. Adams, Frank 
Chamberlain. Its capiul in 1884 was $200^000; 
its surplus, $207,ooa Aggregate amount of divi- 
dends paid to stockholders since its organization is 

$5^4, 1 50- 

Matthew H. Read was President from 1869 to 
his death, in 1883, when he was succeeded by Adam 
Van Allen, who, upon his death, in 1884, was suc- 
ceeded by Garret A. Van Allen. Ledyard Cogswell 
is Cashier. The Directors are: Garret A. Van 
Allen, Albert Wing, Jesse C. Potts, J. Townsend 
Lansing, Joseph W. RusselL 

Hope Bank was incorporated under the general 
banking law of the State, and commenced busincsi 
at the corner of James and State streets in 1863. 
Capital, $ioo,ooa James Hendrick was made 
President and William Young, Cashier. It was 
continued under these officers until 1874, when il 
was discontinued and its stockholders paid In fuQ. 
It was succeeded in 1874 by the Hope Banking 
Company, which was controlled by a Board of I^ 
rectorSb James Hendrick was President of the com- 
pany. It was discontinued in 1877. 

Albany County Bank. — ^This institution was in- 
corporated under the State banking law, and com- 
menced business May 15, 1871, inTweddle Hall 
Building. Removed to present building January 
16, 1883. Capiul, S 200, oca Its first Board oif 
Directors was composed of Jacob Learned, BL W. 
Wooster, Theodore D. Smith, A. W. Brumaghim^ 
Royal Bancroft, Elvin Tavlor, Francis M. Sill, 
Cornelius Smith, Joseph 5iann, Hennr A. Fonda 
and John Templeton. Jacob Learned was Presi- 
dent from 1871 to 1878, when he was sacceeded 
bv B. W. Wooster, m-ho still rcmainsL John Tern* 
pleton has been its only Cashier. 

SAVINGS BANK& 

Albany Savings Bank.— In 1820, William Ji 
Qiarles R. Webster, Jesse Buel, John Townsend 
and Joseph Alexander petitioned the Ijegislatnre to 
be made a corporate body,' under the name of the 
Albany* Sailings Bank, that they might receive on 
deposit such sums of money as might be offered bj 
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tradesmen, mechanics and others. An act of in- 
corporation was passed March 25, 182a 
The first officers designated by the act of incor- 

K ration, consisted of Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
esident; William Tames, First Vice-President; 
Joseph Alexander, Second Vice-President; John 
Townsend, Third Vice-President; Charles R. Web- 
^ ster, Jesse Buei, Thomas Russell, Volkert P. Douw, 
William Durant, Douw Fonda, Simeon DeWitt, 
Peter Boyd, John Spencer, John L. Winne^ Will- 
iam McHarg, Matthew Gill, Harmanus Bleecker 
and Sylvanus P. Jermain, Managers, none of 
whom received directly or indirectly, pay for their 
services. The first meeting of these officers was 
held May 16, 1820, at the Chamber of Commerce 
room, when Sylvanus P. Jermain was appointed 
Secretary; and a short time after, John W. Yates 
^ was made Treasurer. 

The first deposit was made June 10, 1820^ the 
money being received at the New York State Bank, 
Jjwith which the Savings Bank had made arrange- 
1 ments for the safe keeping of its funds. The de- 
posits received this day amounted to $527. The 
first depositor was Joseph T. Rice, a silversmith. 
The arrangements made with the New York State 
Bank continued until 1828, when a contract was 
made with the Commercial Bank to keep and invest 
the funds of the Savings Bank. In 1871 the busi- 
ness of the Savings Bank was conducted in the 
rooms formerly occupied by the First National 
Bulk. Its present elegant building. No. 89 State 
street, was erected in 1874-75 and first occupied 
May 1 1, 1875. 

The business of thb institution has been con- 
ducted in such a manner as to gain unbounded 
eublic confidence. The amount of business done 
as been steadily on the increase. In the second 
year of its existence $i4»333 were deposited, repre- 
senting 297 depositors; in 1849, $707,595 were de- 
posited, mostly in sums under $ico; in 1874, 
$3,456,598; and on the ist of January, 188^, the 
deposits in the bank amounted to $8,237,161.03; 
the assets, $9,592,005.18. 

Mr. Van Rensselaer was succeeeded as Presi- 
dent, in 1844, by John Townsend; in 1861, by 
Garrit Y. Lansing; by Harmon Pumpelly, in 1869; 
by HeniT H. Martin, in 1882. 

John W. Yates was succeeded as Treasurer, in 
1844, by James Taylor; by VisscherTen £yck, 
1861; James Martin, 1869; Henry H. Martin, 1874; 
Theodore Townsend in 1882. 

The Albany Qty Savings Institution was incor- 
porated on Marcn 29, 1050^ and began business, 
and still continues it, in dbe Albany City National 
Bank Building, 47 State street The first Trustees 
were Erastus Corning, Sr., John Taylor, James 
Maher, lAnsing Pruyn, James Kidd, lames Mc- 
Naughton, John V. L Pruyn, William Humphrey, 
Watts Sherman, John T. Norton, James Uoold, 
Samuel Pktiyn, Henry H. Martin, John Knower, 
John McKnight, William Boardman, John G. 
White, Ellis Baker, Christopher W. Bender and 
Thomas Noonan. The first President was Erastus 
Coming, Sr., who was succeeded by his son, 
Erastus Comings Watts Sherman was the first 



Treasurer of this Bank. He was succeeded by 
Henry H. Martin, who in 1874 was followed bv 
Amos P. Palmer. The present Treasurer b Russdl 
C Case. The amount deposited in this bank, Jan- 
uary I, 1885, was $2,153,077.57; assets^ $>»>63,- 
542.76. 

The Mechanics and Farmera' Savings Bank was 
incorporated April 12, 1855, and commenced busi- 
ness in the Mechanics' and Farmers' Bank Build- 
ing. Thomas W. Olcott was its first President 
He was succeeded by his son, Dudley Olcott 
Thomas Olcott and Dudley Olcott have both been 
Secreuries of this institution. The present Secre- 
tary is George G. Davidson. The amount de- 
posited January 1,1885, was$i,3i2,588.05; assets, 
$1,536,089.62. 

The Albany Exchange Savings Bank was incor- 
porated April, 1856, and commenced business at \ 
450 Broadway. James McNaughton and William .^ 
G. Thomas have been Preddents of this Bank. 
Isaac A. Chapman is Uie present President Joseph 
M. Lovett was the first Treasurer. Chauncey P. 
Williams was elected in 1869, and has remained in 
this position ever since. Amount deposited Janu- 
ary I, 1885, $712,612.56; assets, $820,519.52. 

The Hope ^vings Bank commenced business in 
connection with the Hope Bank in 1866, and con- 
tinued to do business until 1877, when its aflain 
were settled by paying its depositon in full and 
suspending business. Officers: John Tracey, Pres- 
ident; B. W. Arnold and Hamilton Harris, Vice- 
Presidents; William A. Young, Treasurer. 

The National Savings Bank was incorporated 
May 6, 1868, and commenced business at No. 57 
State street, June 28, 1869. Its first President was 
Erastus Coming, Sr., who was succeeded by John 
H. Van Antwerp in 1872. Albert P. Stevens has 
been Treasurer and Secretary ever since it began 
operation. Amount deposited January i, 1885, 
$3>344>369. 71; assets, $4,022,172.87. P^csentlo- 
cation, 59 State street 

The Home Savings Bank was incorporated May 
10, 1871, and commenced business at Na 40 
State street Its first President was William White, 
who was succeeded bv the present officer, John D. 
Capron. Edmund U Judson is Treasurer, and 
William Lacy, Secretary. Amount deposited Jan- 
uary 1,1885, $506,926.47; assets, $536,887.80. 

Albany .County Savings Bank was incorporated 
April 30. 1874, and commenced business in the 
Albany Cbunty Bank Building, Na 71 State street 
James H. Pratt was its first President He was 
succeeded by Jasper Van Wormer, its present head 
officer. Albert V. Benson has been Sccrttaiy , and 
John Templcton, Treasurer of this Bank ever since 
Its organization. Amount deposited January 1, 
1885, $8^3,994.98; assets, $916,297.01. 

The following Albany Savings Banks nave been in* 
corporated at the dates given, but either fiuled to 
commence operations or continued business for a 
short period: Albany Dime Savings Bank, 1854; Sbc* 

Enny Savings Bank, 1854; Mercantile Savings 
^nk, 1855; and the Union Savings Bank, 1855. 
Besides the incorporated banking institutions of 
Albany, a number ol' individuals al a comparatively 
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